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Never, perhaps, was the conditioii of Bri¬ 
tish India deemed more fair and promis¬ 
ing than at the conclusion of 1856* The 
nevy governor-general, Lord Canniug, who 
arrived in the spring of that year, had seen 
no reason to question the parting declara¬ 
tion of his predecessor. Lord Dalhousie— 
that India was peace without and 

within/^ and that there appeared to he " no 
quarter from ivhich formidable "war could 
reasonably be expected at present*^^=*^ 

The British and Anglo-Indian press, adopt¬ 
ing the same tone, declared “the whole of 
India^^ to be “ profonodly tranquil/-f The 
conviction seems to have been general amid 
all ranks and classes, from the viceregal 
palace at Calcutta, to the smallest and most 
distant Enghsh post; and thus it happened 
that the vessel of the state pursued her 
course with all sail set, in the full tide of 
prosperity, till a series of shocks, slight at 
first, but rapidly increasing in strength 
and frequency, taught a terrible lesson of 
the necessity for careful steering amid the 
sunken rocks, the shoals, and quicksands, 

• Minute by the Marquis of Dalbousie, 28th 
February, 1 806 .— ParliaTnentary Papers (Commons), 
16th June, 1856; pp. 6 — 8 . 

f The 9th December, 1S56. 
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lieretofore so feebly and faintly traced in 
those famous charts and log-booka^—the 
voluminous minutes and correspondeuce of 
the East India Company, 

The sky had been carefully watched for 
any indication of the storms of foreign iu- 
vasion; but the calm waters of our “ strong 
internal administration/^ and the full cur¬ 
rent of our “ unparalleled native army," had 
so long borne the stately ship in triumph 
on their bosom, that few attempts were 
made to sound their depths. Those few 
excited little attention, and were, for the 
most part, decidedly discouraged by the 
authorities both in England and in India. 
The consequence has been, that at every 
step of the revolt, we have encountered 
fresh proofs of our ignorance of the first 
conditions on which rested the general 
security of the empire, and the individual 
safety of every European in India. 

Our heaviest calamities, and our greatest 
advantages, have come on us by surprise: 
we have been met by foulest treachery in 
the very class we deemed bound to us by 
every tie of gratitude aud self-interest, and 
wc have found help and fidelity among 
those whom we most distrusted. We have 
failed where we confidently looked for 
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triumph; ive have succeeded where we anti¬ 
cipated failure. Dangers w e never dreamed 
of, have risen suddenly to jniralyse our 
arms; and obstacles which seemed well- 
nigh insurmountable, have vanished into 
thin air before ns. Our trusted weapons 
have proved woithless; or worse—been 
turned against us; and, at the outset of the 
struggloj we were like men whose pistols had 
been stolen from their holsters, and swords 
from their scabbards, ^vhile they lay sleep¬ 
ing; and who, starting up amazed and be¬ 
wildered, seized the first missiles that came 
to hand to defend themselves against a foe 
whose numbers and power, whose objects 
and character, were alike involved in mid¬ 
night darkness. 

Very marvellous was the presence of 
mhid, the self-reliance, the enduring cou¬ 
rage displayed by English men and wometi, 
and many native adherents, in their terrible 
and unlooked-for trial; and very comfort¬ 
ing the instances of Christian heroism 
which adorn this sad and thrilling page of 
Anglo-Indian history: yet none will ven¬ 
ture to deny, that it was the absence of 
efficient leaders on the part of the muti- 
neers, and not our energy and foresight, 
which, under Providence, was the means of 
enabling us to surmount the first over¬ 
whelming tide of disaster* Nothing can 
be more contradictory than the opinions 
held by public men regarding the imme¬ 
diate object of the mutineers. Some deny 
that the sepoys acted on any prearranged 
plan and declare, that “ their primary 

and prevailing motive was a panic-terror 
for their rehgion/''=t^ Others regard the re¬ 
volt as the issue of a systematic plot, which 
must have taken mouths, if not years, to 
organise; and compare the outbreak to the 
springing of a mine, for which the ground 
must have been hollowed, the barrels filled, 
the train laid, and the match fired, before 
the explosion*! A third party assert, that 
our own impolicy had gathered together 
masses of corahnstibles, and that our heed¬ 
lessness (in the matter of the greased car- 
tndges) set them on fire* 

_ It is quite certain that the people of India 
labour under many political and social 
evils, resulting from inefficient administra¬ 
tion. Human governments are, at best, 

*See Mophilus' (Sir Charles TrevehWs) Let- 

fallible and weak iustrumentSp In Chris¬ 
tian England, after so many centuries of 
freedom, kept atid strengthened by un¬ 
ceasing effort, we all acknowledge bow far 
the condition of the masses falls short, in 
reality, of what in theory we might have 
hoped for* How, then, can we doubtj that 
there must be in India much greater scope 
for oppression, much greater need for 
watchfulness. We liave seen, in Ireland, a 
notable example of the effects of absentee 
proprietorship; but here is a case of ab¬ 
sentee sovepeigntyship, in which the whole 
agency is systematically vested in the 
foreign delegates of a foreign power, few of 
whom have ever acquired any satisfactory in¬ 
sight into the habits, customs, or languages 
of the people they were sent to govern. 

It is easier to account for the errors 
committed by the Company than for the 
culpable neglect of Parliament. We know 
that an Indian question continued to be the 
^Minner-bell” of the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding the revelations of the Tor¬ 
ture Committee at Madras, until the mas¬ 
sacres of Meerut and Cawnpoor showed 
that the government of India was a subject 
which affected not only the welfare of the 
dark-coloured millions from whom we ex¬ 
acted tribute, hut also the lives of English¬ 
men, and the honour of Englishwomen— 
the friends or relatives, it might be, of the 
heretofore ignorant and listless legislators. 

A right understanding of the causes of 
the revolt would materially assist all en¬ 
gaged in framing measures for the resto¬ 
ration of tranquillity, and for a sounder 
system of administration. The following 
enumeration of tlie various causes, distant 
and proximate, which are asserted by differ¬ 
ent authonties to have been concerned in. 
hiinging about the present state of affairs, 
is therefore offered, witli a view of enabling 
the reader to judge, in the course of the 
narrative, how far events have tended to 
eoufirm or nullify tliese allegations, 

Land-ienu7-e. —The irregular, oppressive, 
and generally pauperising tenure of laud, 
has been set forth in a preceding section: 
and since every sepoy looks forward to the 
time^ when he shall retire on his pension to 
live in his own cottage, under his own fig- 
tree, the question is oue iu which he has a 
clear and personal interest. Irrespective of 
this, the manner in which the proprietary 
lights of the inhabitants of the Ceded and 

1 Conquered provinces have been dealt with. 
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BREACH OF FAITH WITH THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 3 


is a matter of history with which the land¬ 
owners in native independent states are 
sure to make themselves acquainted; and 
the talookdars and hereditaiy ciiiefs of 
Onde, could not but have remembered with 
alarm, the grievous breach of faith com¬ 
mitted against the proprietors of the soil in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

A general allusion to this disgraceful 
procedure has been already made;* but 
the following detail is given on the autlio- 
rity of various papers drawn up by Mr, 
Henry St. George Tucker. The views of 
Mr. Tucker were, it should be premised, 
utterly opposed to any system “founded on 
the assumptioTV of the government being 
the universal landlord which sweeping 
assumption he regarded “as a \drtual anni¬ 
hilation of all private riglits.^^ 

The Ryotwar Settlement made by Munro, 
in Madras, he thought tended to the im¬ 
poverishment of the country, the people, 
and the government itself; and was, in 
fact, a continuation of the policy of Tippoo 
Sultan, who drove away and exterminated 
the proprietors ; Ilia object being to engross 
the rents as well as revenues of the country. 

The landowners of the North-Western 
Provinces—including Delhi, Agra, Bareilly, 
and the cessions from Oade in 1801—have, 
however, peculiar and positive grievances to 
complain of. In 1803, under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquis Wellesley, a regula¬ 
tion was passed, by which the government 
pledged themselves, “that a permanent 
settlement of the Ceded provinces would be 
concluded at the end of teu yearsand 
proclaimed “the proprietary rights of all 
zemindars, talookdars, and other descriptions 
of landholders possessing a right of property 
in the lands comprising their zemindaries, 
talooks, or other tenures, to be confirmed 
and establisiied under the authority of the 
Britisli government, in conformity to the 
laws and usages of the country.^" In 1805, 
a regulation was passed by the same gov¬ 
ernment, ill nearly corresponding terms, 
declaring that a permanent settlement 
would be concluded wdth the zeraindara and 
other landholders in the Conquered pro¬ 
vinces, at the expiration of the decennial 
leases. But, in 1807, the supreme govern¬ 
ment being anxious to extend to the land- 

• Ifidtan Empire, voL i., p. 5T9. 

t CalcuUa Kccovds—Regulation X. of 1807^ sec, 5. 

i See better of Court of Directors to Bengal, 
reth March, 1813. 

5 The liyolwar; see Indian Empire, voL i,, p. 075. 


owners of our newly-acquired territory 
those advantages which had been conferred 
on the zemindars of the Lower Provinces, 
by fixing the land-tax in perpetuity, a new 
regulatiou was enacted, appointing commis¬ 
sioners for superintending the settlement of 
the Ceded and Conquered provinces; and 
notifying the zemindars, and other 

actual proprietors of land in those provinces, 
that the jumma which may be assessed on 
their estates in the last year of the settle¬ 
ment immediately ensuing the present set¬ 
tlement, shall remain fixed for ever, in case 
the zemindars shall now be willing to 
engage for the payment of the public re¬ 
venue on those terms in perpetuity, and the 
arrangement shall receive the sanction of 
the Hon. Court of Directors/^f Far from 
objecting to the pledge given to the land¬ 
holders in those regulations ; far from con¬ 
tending against the principle of a fixed 
assessment, either on the ground of policy 
or of justice, the Court expressed their 
approbation of the measure contemplated, 
and gave it their unreserved sanction. To 
as late a period as 1813, not even a donht 
was expressed iu the way of discourage¬ 
ment; and the government of India had 
every reason to presume that they were 
proceeding in this great work wuth the full 
concurrence and approbation of the con¬ 
trolling authorities in this country. Mr* 
Edmonstone, in his able and instructive 
letters to the Court (of 31st July, 1821), 
has shown most conclusively, that the plans 
and proceedings of the government abroad 
received ao ample confirmation. “ Unhap¬ 
pily/^ says Mr. Tucker, “ different views 
were adopted at a subsequent period; and 
since I813,J the whole tenor of the Conrris 
correspondence with the supreme govern¬ 
ment, has not only discountenanced the 
idea of a permanent settlement of tlie 
lands in the Ceded and Conquered pro¬ 
vinces, but peremptory injunctions have 
been issued to that government, prohibiting 
the formation of such settlement at any 
future period.” The pledge so formally 
given to the landholders in 1803, and 
1805, and 1807, lias accordingly remained 
unredeemed to the present day; tem¬ 
porary settlements have been concluded, in 
various ways, with different classes of per¬ 
sons; some of the priucipal talookdars have 
been set aside, and deprived of the manage¬ 
ment of their estates ; and the great object 
seems to have been, to introduce the system 
of revenue admiuistration§ which obtains in 
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the territory of Fort St. George. I (in 
1827) iras a party to the iutroductioii of 
leases for thirty years in the Western 
ProyiiiceSj by way of compromise for vio¬ 
lating the pledge which had been given to 
the landholders in 1803 and 1805^ to con¬ 
firm the settlement then made ivith them 
in perpetuity. 1 trust that this long term 
will operate as some compensation for their 
disappointment, and that it will, in a great 
degree, answer the ends proposed by a per¬ 
manent settlement; but, as a principle, I 
still main tain, that permanency of tenure, 
and a limitation of the public demand upon 
the land, were boons bestowed under the 
dictates of a just and enlightened policy, 
and that Lord Cornwallis is to be regarded 
as the greatest benefactor of 

The measure referred to by Mr. Tucker, 
which I had myself the satisfaction of 
assisting to procure, was, however, partial 
in its extent, as well as temporary in its 
operation. It can hardly be called a com¬ 
promise ; it was simply a sop thrown by the 
stronger party who broke the bargain, to 
certain members of the weaker party, who 
had no resource but to accept it. The 
public pledge of a permanent settlement 
with the whole Conquered and Ceded, or, 
as they are now styled. North-Western 
Provinces, remains unredeemed. Moreover, 
even supposing the landholders could forget 
the manner in which that great boon was 
: freely promised and arbitrarily withheld, 

I they would still have reason to complain of 
1 the irregular and often oppressive assess¬ 
ments to which they w'ere and are sub¬ 
jected* There is abundant evidence on 
this head j but none of greater authority 
than that of Colonel Sleemau, the resident 
at Lucknow; who, being commissioned by 
Governor-general Dalhousie to inquire into 
the state of Oude, became incidentally ac¬ 
quainted with the results of our fifty years' 
government of the half of Oude, ceded to 
us by the treaty of 180 L 

“ The country was then divided into 
equal shares, according to the rent-roll at 
the time. The half made over to the Bri¬ 
tish government has been ever since yield¬ 
ing more revenue to us; while that retained 
by the sovereign of Oude has been yielding 
less and less to him : and ours now yields, in 
land revenue, stamp-duty, and the tax on 
spirits, two crore and twelve lacs [of rupees] 

* See Memorials of Indian Government; a selec- 
tio»i tVoTii the papers of H, St. G. Tucker, edited by 
J. W. Kaye; pp. 106—137. 


a-year; while the reserved half now yields 
to Oude only about one crore and thirty- 
three lacs. Under good managemeut, the 
Oude share might, in a few years, be made 
equal to ours, and perhaps better; for the 
greater part of the lands in our share have 
been a good deal impoverished by over¬ 
cropping; while those of the Oude share 
have been improved by long fallows.” 
Colonel Sleemau would seem to attribute 
the greater revenue raised from our terri¬ 
tories, to that obtained by the native goveru- 
ment, simply to our *"good management;” 
for he adds, that lands of the same natural 
quality in Oude, under good tillage, now- 
pay a much higher rent than they do in 
our half of the estate.”t Yet, in another 
portion of his Diary, when describing the 
decided aversion to British rule entertained 
by the landed aristocracy of Oude, he 
dw'clls on our excessive assessments, as co¬ 
operating with the cost and uncertainty of 
the law ill civd cases, in causing the 
gradual decay of all the ancient families. 

A less and less proportion of the annual 
produce of their lands is left to them in our 
periodical settlements of the land revenue ; 
while family pride makes them expend the 
same sums in the marriage of their chil¬ 
dren, in religious aud other festivals, per¬ 
sonal servants, and hereditary retainers* 
They fall into balance, incur heavy debts, 
and estate after estate is put up to auction, 
aud the proprietors are reduced to poverty. 
They say, that four times more of tliese 
families have gone to decay in the half of 
the territory made over to us in 1801, than 
in the half reserved by the Oude sovereign; 
aud this is, I fear, true. They named the 
families—I cannot remember them ”4: 

To Mr. Colvin, Lieutenant-governor of 
the N.W* Provinces, the Colonel writes, that 
on the division of Oude in 1801, the landed, 
aristocracy were equal in both portions. 
^^Now (28th Dec., 1853) hardly a family of 
this class remains in our half; while in 
Oude it remains unimpaired. Everybody 
in Oude believes those families to have been 
systematically crushed.”§ 

The correspondence in the public jour¬ 
nals, regarding the progress of the mutiny, 
affords frequent evidence of the heavy rate 
of assessment in the North-West Provinces. 
For instance, the special correspondent of 
the Times (Mr. Russell), writing from the 

f Jour^te^ through Oude^ in 1849-50, by Colonel 
Sir W. Sketnan ; vol. L, p. 169. 

I Ihul., voh i., p. 169. § Ihid.f vol. H., p. 415. 
















WRETCHEDNESS OF MADRAS RYOTS. 


camp at Bareillj, speaks of the indigent 
popnlation^^ of Rohileund; and asserts^ on 
the authority of Mr. Doiialdsj a settler and 
planter therOj that the Company's land*tax 
on certain districts was not less than sixty- 
six per cent.^ 

It is to be hoped that a searching and 
unprejudiced inquiry will be instituted 
wherever decided and general disaffection 
has been manifested—wherever such state¬ 
ments are made as that from Allahabad; in 
which it is asserted, that ^^onCj and only 
one, of the zemindars lias behaved well to us 
during the disturbances here/^f 

An exposition of the working of the 

model syatem^^ in Southern Iiidia^ is given 
by Mr. Bourdillon, secretary to the govern¬ 
ment at Madras, in the revenue department, 
in a pamphlet published in 1852, in which 
he showed that, in the year 1848-^9, out of a 
total of 1,071,588 leases (excluding joint 
holdings in the fourteen principal ryotwarree 
districts), no few'er than 589,932 were each 
under twenty shillings per annum; ave¬ 
raging, ia fact, only a small fraction above 
eight shillings each: 201,065 were for 
amounts ranging from twenty to forty 
shillings; averaging less than 28s. each: 
and 97,891 ranged between forty and sixty 
shillings; averaging 49^. 6a?. each. Thus, 
out of 1,100,000 leases, 900,000 were for 
amounts under sixty shillings each, the 
average being less than 19s. 6d. each 
per annum. Mr, Bourdillon thus describes 
the condition of several mill ion f of people 
subject to the Crown of England, and 
under its complete jurisdiction in some 
parts for more than half a century Now 
it may certainly be said of almost the whole 
of the ryots paying even the highest of 
these suras, and even of many holding to a 
much larger amount, that they are always in 
poverty, and generally in debt. Perhaps one 
of this class obtains a small amount out of 
the government advatices for cultivation; 
but even if he does, the trouble he has to take, [ 
and the time he loses in getting it, as well as 
the deduction to wdiich he is liable, render 
this a questionable gain. For the rest of his 
wants lie is dependent on the baxaar-man. 
To him his crops are generally hypothecated 
before they are reaped; and it is he who 
redeems them from the possession of the 

• The Juljr 6th, 1858. 

t Pari. Papers, 4th February, 1858. 

J According to Mr. Mead, “ 18,000,000 souls, in 
Madras, have only a penny a-week each to subsist 
on."^(p. 3.) 


village watcher, by pledging himself for the 
payment of the Idst (rent claimed by gov¬ 
ernment.) These transactions pass without 
any written engagerueuts or memoranda 
between the parties ; and the oiily evidence 
is the chetty^s (bazaar-man) own accounts. 
In general, there is an adjustment of the 
accounts once a year; but sometimes not 
for several years. In all these accounts 
interest is charged on the advances made 
to the ryot, on the balance against him. 
The rate of interest varies with the circum¬ 
stances of the case and the necessities of 
the borrower; it is probably seldom, or 
never, less than twelve per cent, per annum, 
and not often above twenty-four per cent. 
Of course the poorest and most necessitous 
ryots have to pay the highest, A ryot of 
this class of course lives from hand to 
mouth; he rarely sees money, except that 
obtained from the chetty to pay his kist : 
the exchanges in the out-villages are very 
few, and they are usually conducted by 
barter. His ploughing cattle are wretched 
animals, not worth more than seven to 
twelve shillings each; and all the rest of 
his few agrieultural implements are equally 
primitive and inefficient. His dwelling is a 
hut of mud walk and thatched roof, far 
ruder, smaller, and more dilapidated than 
those of the better classes of ryots above 
spoken of, and still more destitute, if pos¬ 
sible, of anything that can be called furni¬ 
ture. His ibod, and that of his family, 
is partly thin porridge, made of the meal of 
grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice 
with a little condiment; and generally, the 
only vessels for cooking and eating from, are 
of the coarsest earthenware, much inferior 
in grain to a good tile or brick in England, 
and unglazed. Brass vessels, though not 
wholly unknown among this class, are rare. 
As to anything Uke edneatiou or mental 
culture, they are wholly destitute of 

Mr. Mead, who resided several years at 
Madras, and who visited other parts of 
India, declares, that by the system which 
the British government have pursued,the 
native aristocracy have been extinguished, 
and their revenues lost equally to the rulers 
and the multitude. The native manufac¬ 
turers are ruined; and no corresponding in¬ 
crease has taken place in the coosumptioii 
of foreign goods. Not a fourth of the laud 
is taken up for tillage; and yet 209,000 
men annually leave these shores, to seek 
employment on a foreign soil. The tax¬ 
ation of all kinds, and the latidlordk rent. 
















I C INEFFICIENT ADMINISTEATION OF JUSTICE THEOUOHOUT INDIA. 


I amount to but 5s. per head; and yet the sur- 
; plus production of 23,000,000 is but 2s, 7d., 
! and the imports but each person 

I The people of tlie North-West Provinces 
are being rapidly reduced to the condition 
of those of Southern India; and it is asserted, 

I that they would rejoice at any change which 
promises relief from a system” calculated 
to weigh down, with unceasing pressure, the 
I energies of every man who derives his sub¬ 
sistence from the cultivation of the soil. 

i ^ - 

I ^ The Inefficient Administration of Jmiiee 
I is an admitted evil; the costliness, the 
procrastination, above all, the perjury and 
I corruption for which our civil and criminal, 

I our Sadder and Adawliit courts, are noto- 
I rious. Shortly before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, Mr, HaUiday, the lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor of Bengal, urged, in the strongest 
language, the necessity for measures of 
^ I police reform, which should extend to “ our 
crimiual judicatories as well as to the ina- 
gistnicy and constabulary organisation.” 
He adds, after referring to the evidence 
brought forward in Mr, Dampier^s elaborate 
reports—'^I have myself made much per¬ 
sonal inquiry into tliis matter during my 
tours. Whether right or wrong, the general 
native opinion is certainly that the admin¬ 
istration of eriminai justice is little better 
than a lottery, in which, however, the best 
chances are with the criminals ; and I think 
this, also, is very much the opinion of the 
European mofnssil [conntry 1 eominnnitv. 
* * * Often have I heard natives ex¬ 
press, on this point, their inability to un¬ 
derstand the principles on which the courts 
are so constituted, or so conducted, as to 
make it appear in their eyes as if the object 
were rather to favour the acquittal, than to 
I insure the conviction and punishment of 
I offenders; and often have I been assured 
by them, that their anxious desire to avoid 
appearing as prosecutors, arose in a great 
measure from their belief that prosecution 
was very likely to end in acquittal, even, as 
they imagined, in the teeth of the best evi- 
i deuce; while the acquittal of a revengeful 
and unscrupulous ruffian, was known by ex¬ 
perience to have repeatedly ended in the 
most unhappy consequences to his ill-ad¬ 
vised and imprudent prosecutor. That tliis 
^ very general opinion is not ill-founded, may, 
I think, be proved from our own reeords.”t 
The youth and inexperience of the ma- 
• Mead's p.3l3. (Eoutledge, 1858.) 

t Miimte to Couacil of India, 30th April, 1856. 


gistrates, which contributes so largely to 
the inefficiency of the courts over which 
they preside, arises out of the numerical in¬ 
adequacy of the covenanted service to sup¬ 
ply tlie number of officers required by the 
exist! iig_ system. The lion. A. Kinnaird 
stated, in the House of Commoiis, June 
11th, 1857, that in Bengal, there wxre but 
seventy covenanted aud uncovenanted ma¬ 
gistrates, or one to 460,000 persons; and 
that there were three or four cases of a 
single magistrate to more than a million 
souls. It is terrible to think of tlie power 
such a state of things must throw into tlie 
hands of the native police, and this iu a 
country where experience has taught us, 
that power, thus delegated, has invariably 
been employed as a means of extorting 
money. No wonder, then, that from one 
end of Bengal to the other,” tlie earnest 
desire and aim of those who have suffered 
from thieves or dacoits, should be, " to keep 
the matter secret from the pohee, whose 
corruption and extortion is so great, as to 
cause it to be popularly said, tliat dacoity 
is bad enough, but the subsequent police 
inquiry very much worse.” 

The frequent change, from place to place, 
and office to office, is urged as another 
reason for the incffieiency of our system. 
In the district of Dacca, for instance, the | 
average time of continuance in the magis- 
trate's office, has been, for the last twenty 
years, not ten months. The extent of the 
evil may be understood by looking over the 
register of civil servants, and their ap¬ 
pointments. The Friend of India quotes 
the case of a well-known name among 
Indian officials—^Ilenry Lushington—who 
arrived in India on the 14th of October, 
1821, and, by the 9th of May, 1842, had 
filled no less than twenty-one offices^—a 
change every year. But during tliis time 
he returned to Europe twice, and was ab¬ 
sent from India four years and a quarter: 
his occupancy of each office, therefore, 
averages scarcely nine months. The jour¬ 
nalist adds—Thousands of miles of coun¬ 
try, inhabited by millions of people, would 
have neither justice nor protection, were it ' 
not for the illegally assumed power of the 
planter and zemindar. There are districts 
in which the magistrate’s court is sixty 
miles away; and iu one case, I know of 
a judge liaving to go 140 miles to try a 
case of murder —no wide does his juris¬ 
diction extend. This very district contains 
upwards of two millions of people; yet to 
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govern it there are just two Europeans j 
and one of these spends a considerable por¬ 
tion of his time in sporting, shooting wild 
I animakj and hunting deer.”=^ 

The diminished nnmbers and impaired 
efficiency of the rural police, or village 
I chowkeedars, during the last twenty years, is 
I another reason why “ our magistracy is losing 
credit and cliaracter, and our administration 
growing perceptibly ^veaker/^ Tliey are, 
says lieutenant-governor Haliiday, so in- 
adeqiiately and uncertainly paid, as to be 
kept in a permanent state of starvation; and 
though, iu former days, magistrates battled 
for them with unwilling zemindars and 
villagers, and were encouraged by govern¬ 
ment to do so, they are now declared to' 
have no legal right to remuneration for 
service, and have tiiemselves become too 
often the colleagues of thieves and robbers. 
The measures suggested by Mr. Halliday 
as indispensable to the effectual improve- 
me lit of the Bengal police, were—the im¬ 
provement of the character and position 
of the village chowkeedars, or watchmen ; 
the payment of adequate salaries, and the 
bolding forth of fair prospects of advance¬ 
ment to the stipendiary police; tlie appoint¬ 
ment of more experienced officers as cove¬ 
nanted zillah magistrates; a considerable 
increase in the number of the nncove- 
nanted or deputy magistrates ; an improve¬ 
ment ill onr criminal courts of jnstice; 
and, lastly, the establishment of sufficient 
means of communication with the interior 
of districts ; because no system could work 
well while the poiice-stations and the large 
towns and marts in the interior continued 
to be cut off from the chief zillah stations, 
and from one another, by the almost entire 
absence of roads, or even (daring a lai*ge 
part of the year) of the smallest bridle- 
roads or footpaths. 

The proposer of the above reforms added, 
that they would involve an increased ex¬ 
penditure of £100,000 a-jear on the magis- 
tracv and police of Bengal; and this state¬ 
ment, perhaps, furnishes an expianation of 
the little attention excited by a document 
full of important but moat unpalatable 
assertions. The onus cannot, however, be 
allowed to rest solely on the local authori¬ 
ties. The consideration of the House of 

* Quoted by Mr. Kititiaird, in Bengal, its Zanded 
Tenure and PoHce Sgstent. (Ridgway, 1857; p. 14.} 
The series of measures provided by Lord Cornwallis, , 
to protect the cultivator under the Permanent Set¬ 
tlement from oppression on the part of the proprie-1 


Commons has been urgently solicited, by 
one of its own members,f to the report of 
the lieutenant-governor; and the fact of 
such ffagraut evils being alleged, by a lead¬ 
ing functionary, to exist in tlie districts 
under the immediate eye of the supreme 
government, is surely a sufficient warning, 
not merely of the necessity of promptly re¬ 
dressing the wrongs under which the Ben¬ 
galees laboured, but also of investigating 
the internal administration' of the distant 
provinces. It is unaccountable that the 
judicial part of the subject should have been 
so long neglected, after the unreserved con¬ 
demnation of the system, pronounced by 
Lord Campbell in the House of Lords iu 
1853. In reply to the complaint of the Duke 
of Argyll regarding the strong expressions 
used in a petition for relief, presented on 
behalf of the people of Madras, his lordship 
adverted to the mode in which “ ingenuous 
youths” were dispatched from the college 
at Hailey bury, with, at best, a very imper¬ 
fect acquaintance with the languages of In¬ 
dia, and were made at once judges. Even 
the advantage of only acting in that capa¬ 
city was withheld, the same youth being one 
day a judge of civil cases, the next a col¬ 
lector of revenue, and the next a police ma¬ 
gistrate. Speaking from experience derived 
from the appeals which had come before him 
as a member of the judicial committee of 
the Briyy Council, he thought, far as 
regarded the administration of justice in the 
iuferior coui'ts, no language could be too 
extravagant in describing its enormities.” X 
The testimony borne by Mr. Halliday, iu 
Bengal, entirely accords with that given by 
other witnesses regarding the administra¬ 
tion of justice in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Colonel Sleeman, w'riting in 1853, 
declared—There is really nothing in our 
system which calls so much for remedy,” 
He says, that during hia recent tour 
through Oude, he had had much conversa¬ 
tion with the people generally, and with 
many who had sojourned in our territory 
in seasons of disturbance. They were all 
glad to return, rather than remain in our 
districts and endure the evils occasioned by 
“ the uncertainties of our law, the multipli¬ 
city and formality of onr courts, the pride 
and negligence of those who preside over 

tors, have been disregarded; arid the consequence of 
this neglect has been to leave too great power in 
the hands of the zemiodarB.—(l6it/., p. 6.) 
f By the Hon, A. Kmnairdi June lllh| 1856, 

I i Zlansard'B Debates, vol* exxiv., p. 647, 
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them, and the corruption atul insolence of 
those who must be employed to prosecute 
or defend a cause in them, and enforce the 
fulfilment of a decree when passed/^ Colonel 
Sieemail cites the statements made to him 
hy the Brahmin commiiuities of two villages, 
invited back by the native authorities from 
the Shahjehanpoor distriet, and resettled on 
their lands; a mild, sensible, and most 
respectable body, whom a sensible ruler 
would do all in' his power to protect and 
encourage; but these are the class of land¬ 
holders and cultivators whom the reckless 
governors of districts under the Oude gov¬ 
ernment most grievously oppress. They 
told me:— 

“ * Your courts of justice are the things we most 
dread, sir j and. we are glad to escape from them as 
sgon as we can, in spile of all tlie evils we are ex¬ 
posed to on our return to the place of our birth. 

• • * The truth, sir, is seldom told in these 
courts. There they think of nothing but the num¬ 
ber of witnesses, as if all were alike; here, air, we 
look to the quality. When a man suffers wrong, 
the wrongdoer is summoned before the elders, or 
most respectable men of his village or clan ; and if 
he denies the charge and refuses redress, be is told to 
bathe, put his hand upon the peepul-tree, and declare 
aloud his innocence. If he refuses, he is commanded 
to restore what he has taken, or make suitable re¬ 
paration for the injury he has done; and if he re¬ 
fuses to do this, he is punished by the odium of all, 
and his life becomes miserable, A man dare not 
put his hand upon that sacred tree and deny the 
truth—the gods sit in It, and know all things; and 
the offender dreads their vengeance* In your Adaw- 
luis, sir, men do not tell the truth so often as they do 
among their own tribes or village communities; they 
perjure themselves in all manner of ways, without 
shame or dread; and there are so many men about 
these courts, w'ho understand the * rules and regula- , 
tions* {aen and kanoon), and are so much interested 
in making truth appear to be falsehood, and false¬ 
hood truth, that no man feeh sure that right will 
prevail in them in any case. The guilty think they 
nave just aa good a chance of escape as the inno¬ 
cent, Our relations and friends told ua, that all 
Ibis confuBlon of right and wrong, which bewildered 
them, arose from the multiplicity of the * rules and 
regulations/ wdiich threw all the power into the 
hands of bad men, and left the European gentlemen 
helpless 

The comment made on the above asser¬ 
tions, tcEds to establish their accuracy. 
Colonel Sleeman says^—“ The quality of tes¬ 
timony, no doubt, like that of every other 
commodityj deteriorates under a system 
which renders the good of no more value, 
in exchaugej than the bad. The formality 

• Sleeman's Journey through OudHf voL ih, p, 6S, 

t Ibid., voL i,, p. X68; voL li*, p, 415. 

I The clause runs as follows:—“ That no natives 
of said territories, nor any natural born subject of 
her majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of 


of our courts here, as everywhere else, tends 
to impair, more or less, the quality of what 
they receive. The simplicity of courts com¬ 
posed of little village communities and 
elders, tends, on the contrary^ to improve 
the quality of tlie testimony they get i and, 
in India^ it is found to be best in the isolated 
hamlets and forests^ where men may be 
made to do almost anything rather than tell 
a lie, A Alahratta pundit, in the valley of 
the Nerbudda, once told me, that it was 
almost impossible to teach a wild Gond of 
the hills and jungles the occasional value of 
a lie. It is the same with the Tharoos and 
Booksas, who are almost exclusively the 
cultivators of the Oude Tnraee forest, and 
with the peasantry of the Himalaya chain 
of mountains, before they have come much 
in contact with people of the plains, and 
become subject to the jurisdiction of our 
courts. These courts are, everywhere, our 
weak points in the estimation of our suh- 
jects; and they should be everywhere sim¬ 
plified, to meet the wants and wishes of so 
simple a people,^' f 

The Ea^dmion of i?ie N^aUveB from all Share 
in the Governmeni, has been acted on as 
necessary to our retention of India, Y^et 
many leading authorities agree in viewing 
the degraded state in which they have been 
held as a great defect in our system. 
“ We exclude them/^ said Sir Thomas 
Munro, “ from every situation of trust and 
emolument. We confine them to the 
lowest officesj with scai'cely a bare sub¬ 
sistence* 5k 2k We treat them as an in¬ 
ferior race of beings* Men who, under a 
native government, might have held the 
lirst dignities of the state; who, but for us, 
might have been governors of provinces, 
are regarded as little better than menial 
servants, and are often not better paid, and 
scarcely permitted to sit in onr presence/^ 

Lord Metcalfe, Lord William Beutiiick, 
and others, have taken the same tone; 
and the opinions of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Gienelg, 
are sufficiently evidenced in the 87th 
clause of the Charter Act of 1833, wdiich 
declares the natives eligible to all situations 
under government, with certtiiu exceptions. 
This clause,J so generously intended, has 

his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or anj 
of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, 
or employment under the said Company/* Mr. Came¬ 
ron, a gentleman long and intimately acquainted 
wah India, writing in 1853, says—** During the 
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proved a cniel mockeiy, by exciting expec- 
1 tations which have been frustrated by the 
I conditions attached to and the deter- 
I mined opposition of the Court of Directors, 

I even when those conditions, includitig the 
' voyage to England, have been fulfilled. 

I The monopoly of commerce was the worst 
! feature of the E* I, Company, as regarded 
the British nation j the monopoly of patron¬ 
age is its w*orst feature as regards the 
Indian population, and not its best as 
regards that of England* Lord William 
Bentinck stated the case very ably in his 
evidence before the select committee on 
steam communication with India in 1837. 
^^The bane of onr system is not solely that 
the civil administration is entirely in the 
hands of foreigners, but that the holders of 
this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign 
I agents, are those who exercise the directing 
' power at home ; that this directing power is 
j exciusively paid by the patronage; that the 
I value of this patronage depends exactly 
' upon the degree in which all the honours 
1 and emoluments of the state ai'e engrossed 
I by their clients, to the exclusion of the 
I natives. There exists, in consequence, on 
I the part of the home authorities, an interest 
I in respect to the administration precisely 
I similar to what formerly prevailed as to 
I commerce, directly opposed to the welfare 
I of India; and, consequently, it will be re- 
. marked without surprise, that in the two 
I renewals of the cliarter that have taken 
I place within the last twenty-five years, in 
I the first, nothing was done to break down 
I this administrative monopoly; and in the 
second, though a very important principle 
I was declared, that no disability from holding 
I office in respect to any subjects of the Crown, 
by reason of birth, religion, descent, or 
colour, should any longer continue, still no 
provision was made for working it out; and, 
as far as is known, the enactment has re¬ 
mained till this day a dead letter/^* 

The number of natives employed in the 
administration, notwithstanding the large 
accessions of territory between the years 
1851 and 1857 (inclusive), has actually de¬ 
creased from 2,910 to 2,846* Of the latter 
mimber, 856 receive less than £120 per 

twenty years that have fsince] elapsed, not one of 
the natives has been appointed to any office except 
such as ih^ were eligible to before the statute.” 
Mr* Henry Richard, commenting on this policy, re- 
mai'kS““ In adopting this course, and treating the 
nalives as a conquered and inferior race, on no ac¬ 
count to be admitted to political and social equality 
with ourselves, we are not only violating the die- 
VOL* II. 


annum ^ 1,377 from £120 to £240 per an¬ 
num ; and only eleven receive above £840.t 
These figures, when compared with the in- 
■ creased numbers and high salaries of the 
European covenanted and uncoven an ted 
I servants, can hardly fail to suggest a reason 
why the Hindoos—who frequently filled 
the chief positions in Inda-Mohammedaa 
states, and almost invariably that of DewfUi 
(or chancellor of the exchequer)—may 
think the rule of power-loving, money-get¬ 
ting Englishmen, worse for them than that 
of the indolent Moslem, who, though he 
sometimes forcibly destroyed the caste of 
thousands; yet never withheld from their race 
the honours and emoluments of high office. 
Rajpoots led the forces of Delhi; Rajpoot- 
nies (though that they affected to consider 
a degradation) sat within its palaces in 
imperial state—the wives and mothers of 
emperors: Brahmins filled every revenue 
office, from that of the treasurer-in-chief to 
the lowest clerk; all the financial business 
being transacted by them* The Great Mo¬ 
guls, the minor Mohammedan sovereigns, 
and their chief retainers, were spendthrifts 
rather than hoarders: they won kingdoms 
with their swords; and, like all conquerors, 
looked to reap w lie re they had not sown ; but 
avarice, or the love of money for its own 
sake, was very rare among them. They sat 
on their silver howdabs, on the backs of 
their elephants, and threw rupees, by bags- 
ful, among the people, who always benefited, 
at least indirectly, by the lavish expenditure ' 
for which they furnished the means* 

The modern Brahmins (wdiatever their 
ancestors may have done) certainly evince i 
more acquaintance with, and predilection j 
for, the practice of the rules of Cocker, than 
for the abstract study of the Vedas, and the 
geographical and astronomical absurdities of 
the Shastras* They are born diplomatists, 
as well as financialists. Our greatest states¬ 
men have acknowledged their remarkable 
ability* The despatches, especially the sup¬ 
plementary ones, of the late Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, abound with evidence of this r and 
when describing the character of Talleyrand, 
the duke could find no better comparison 
than that he was 'Mike Eitel Punt (the 

tales of justice and of Chmtian morality, but we are 
disregarding all that the experience of the past has 
taught us to be wise policy with a view to perma¬ 
nent success*”— (FresmU and Future of India under 
British BulSf p. 37*) 

* Pari* Papers, 26th April, 1358; p- 203, 

t Pari, Paper (House of Commons), 16lh April, 
1858* 
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I Brahmin minister of Sinclia); only not so 
! clever/^* Such men as these can. hardly 
be expected to endure, without resentment, 

; treatment wliich keeps the promise to the 
ear, yet brea]^s it to the sense. 

I In England we have grown used to the 
assertion, that there is no such thing as pub- 
I lie opinion or discussion among the natives ; 
hut this is a mistake, and only proves that 
we have overlooked its rise and progress. 

I The public meetings held in every presi¬ 
dency, the numerous journals, and, still 
I more, the political pamphlets published by 
I natives, attest the contrary. Of the latter 
class one now lies before me, written in 
I Etiglish—fluent,grammatical English—with 
I just a sufficient tinge of Orientalism to give 
I internal evidence of the veritable author¬ 
ship. The writer, after admitting the pro¬ 
tection afforded by British rule from ex- 
I ternal violence and internal commotion, adds 
I —it has failed to foster the growth 
of an upper class, which w ould liave served 
as a connecting link between the govern¬ 
ment and the mass of the people. The 
higher order of the natives have, ever since 
its commencement, been shut out of all 
avenues to official distinction. They may 
acquire colossal fortunes in commercial and 
other pursuits, or obtain diplomas and 
honours in colleges and universities, but 
they cannot be admitted into the civil ser¬ 
vice, or the higher grades in the military 
service, without undertaking a voyage to 
England, and complying with other equally 
im p racti cab le con d iti ons. The high est si t na¬ 
tions to which they can aspire, are deputy- 
magistrateships and Sudder ameenships/^f 

Ignorance of the Languages^ and the Aver^ 
slon evinced towards the Naiwes^ are the 
causes alleged by Baboo Shew Purshad (in¬ 
spector of schools in the Benares division), 
for the unpopularity of the government, 
and, coDsequeiitly, of all the miseries under 
wliicli the country hibours.'^^ The reluc¬ 
tance of the English functionaries to mix 
with the natives, has prevented their ac¬ 
quiring that thorough knowledge of their 
sentiments and capabilities, social and 
moral condition, internal economy, wants, 
and prejudices, which are essential to suc¬ 
cessful goveromeiit. In England/' says 

• Kaye’s Life of Malcolmj vol. i., p. 241. 

t The Mutiniec, the Govemmentf a?id the People ; 
by A Hindoo; p. 36. {Printed at Calcutta, ISoS.) 

^ 1 ThoughU of a Naiiee of A^oHkern Indta on the 

Mebdliorit its Causes and itemedies {Dalton, Cock- 


the writer just quoted, ^^you have only to 
pass good acts, and dj-aw good rules, and 
people will take upon themselves to see 
that they are worked iu the right way, and 
for their benefit, hy the local authorities ; 
but here the case is otherwise : the best 
regulations can be turned into a source of 
the w 0 r St oppres si on by an u nsc ru p ul o us 
and exacting magistrate ; and if you give 
us a good magistrate, he can keep us happy 
without any reguktiou at all. The Pun¬ 
jab owes its happiness more to Sir John 
Lawrence and Messrs. Montgomery and 
Maeleorl, than to any system or regulation, 

"1^ ^ ^ It is owing to these few officers, who 
come now and then to the lot of some dis¬ 
tricts, that people have not yet despaired i 
and men in a body. * Tfie govern¬ 
ment will feel, no doubt, stronger after the 
suppression of the mutiny than they ever 
were. If the hatred of their countrymen, 
towards the natives increases in ratio to the 
increase of power, as hitherto, the disaffec¬ 
tion of the people, and the unpopularity of 
the government, wiU increase also propor¬ 
tionally, The consequences are obvious : 
and, be assured, the country will be deso¬ 
lated and ruined/^J 

Englishmen, generally, have no gift for 
lan^ages; and this has been always one of 
their weak points as rulers of India, where 
it is of the first importance that all func¬ 
tionaries, whether civil or military, should 
be—not first-rate Grecians, or versed in 
black-letter lore—but able to converse, in 
the veruacular dialect, wbtli the men over 
w h om t h ey b e ar r u I e. 11 ad such kn owledge 

been at all general, warnings would, in all 
Imraan probability, have been received of 
the combinations (snch as they were) which 
preceded the massacres of Meerut, Cawn- 
poor, and Jliansi, It is a serious defect in 
the system (springing, no doubt, from the 
monopoly of patronage), that so little trouble 
has been taken to promote the efficiency of 
the servants of the Company, as admiiiis- ! 
trators of a delegated despotism. Lord 
Wellesley strove earnestly for this end; but 
his efforts were coldly received, and are 
even now insufficiently appreciated. 

So far as the natives are concerned, . 
sending out incapables^' to bear rule over j 
them, manifests a shameful indifference to I 

I 

spur-streetj 1858): with a Preface, wTitUJa at Cal- , 
cutta^ and signed M W.”—initials which suggest ' 
the name of a well-known member of tlie Bengal 
(uncovenanted) service. The Dedication to H. C. T., 
Esq., is similarly suggestive. 
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their interests^ and is inflicting a wrong, of 
which %ve cannot hope to escape the penalty* 
“ It is suicidal to allow India to be a refuge, 
as it is at present to a great extent, for 
those of our youth who are least qualified 
to make their way in their own country; 
and it is such an insult to the natives, who 

1 are full of intelligence, and are making great 

1 progress in European knowledge of all 
kinds, that if anything could excuse tliem 
for rebelling, it would he this/^ 

This is plain speaking from an authority 
like Indophilus; and what he adds with re¬ 
gard to young officers is equally applicable 
to civilians “ It should not be left, as it is 
at present, to the decision of a young man 
whether he will pass in the native languages 
or not* Tile power of understanding his 
men, and of rendering himself intelligible 
to them, should be considered an indispen- 
' sable qualification; and those who cannot, 
or wdll not, acquire this necessary accom¬ 
plishment, should be removed from the ser¬ 
vice* Every officer should be presumed to 
understand the language of his soldiers*'^* 
The change which has taken place in 
Anglo-Indian society, has, without doubt, 
been a painful one for the natives* The 
very large increase in the proportion of 
Englisliwomen who now accompany their 
husbands, hithers, and brothers to India, 
has tended to decrease the association with 
the native gentry; and these are becoming 
yearly less able to vie with the Europeans* 
One branch of the intercourse of former 
days has greatly diminished; the conven-. 
tionalities have become more stringent; the 
temptations have decreased; the shameless 

1 profligacy described by Clivef no longer 
exists; and adarkTColonred “beebee” {iady)^ 
the mother of a large hunily of Eura¬ 
sians, would not now be considered a fit 
head for the household of a distinguished 
military or civil servant* How far any 
radical reform has taken place, or whether 
the great "social evif^ has only changed 
its hue, it is hard to say; hut several trust¬ 
worthy \Tfitnesses assert as an evident fact, 
that the Europeans and natives of all classes 
associate far less than they used to do, 
and that many of the former have adopted a 
supercilious tone towards the latter, which 
is equally impolitic, unjust, and inconsistent 
* Letter to the Timest September 25th, 1857* 
t Indian ^mpirst vol* i., p. 307* 

J A writer in the Timesj “ who has passed hb life 
in India,” asserts, that *' the white and the dark man 
are no more equal, and no more to be governed by 
the same rules, than the man and the ape*”—(** H*” 

with the usual refining and softening effect 
of legitimate domestic intercourse* 

The repeated use of the word niggers^' 
in recent books of Indian memoirs, and in 
the correspondence published in the public 
journals, { is itself a painful and significant 
symptom* An American traveller asks, how 
we can reconcile our deuunciatiou of the 
social inequality of the negro and white races 
in America with our own conduct to the 
East Indians ? "I allude,” he says, " to the 
contemptuous manner in whicli the natives, 
even those of the beat and most intelligent 
classes, are almost invariably spoken of and i 
treated* The tone adopted towards the 
lower classes is one of lordly arrogance; 
towards the rich and enlightened, one of 
condescension and patronage* I have heard 
the term ' niggers^ applied to the w^hole 
race by those higli in office ; wuth the lower 
order of the English it is the designation in 
general use 

Sir CharlesNapier considered, that nothing 
could be worse than the manners of Eng¬ 
lishmen in India towards natives of all ranks* i 
Therefore, when endeavouring to bring * 
into operation the resources of Sinde, he 
refused British officers a passage on board 
his merchant steamers, knowing that "if 
granted, they would go on board, occupy 
all the room, treat my rich merchants and 
supercargoes with iusolence, and very pro¬ 
bably drink and thrash the people*” || 

Religion and Education. —Missionary ope¬ 
rations are alleged to have had their share 
in jeopardising the permanence of our 
power; wdiile, on the contrary, the advocates 
of religious enterprise assert, that had the 
messengers of the glad tidings of universal 
peace and good-will been suffered to have 
Iree way in India, as in every other depen¬ 
dency or colony of the British empire, such 
an exposition of the tenets of Protestant 
Christianity would long since have been 
afforded to the intelligent and argumenta- i 
tive Hindoos, as would have rendered it 
impossible for the most artfully-concocted 
rumours, founded on the most unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, to persuade 
them (in the teeth of a hundred years' ex- ' 
perience to the contrary), that force and ' 
fraud would ever be used to compel the 
Nov* 23rd, 1857*) It is much to be regretted, that 
such mischievolts and exceptional opinions as these 1 
should find unqualified expression in a journal 
which circulates largely tliroughout India* 

§ I’aylor’s Visit to Indiat in 1353; p* 273. 

J Zifet by Sir WilUam Napier; vol* ili,, p* 473* 
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adoption of a creed which appeals to the 
reason, and requires the habitual exercise 
of the free-will of every disciple* 

With some few and partial exceptions, the 
policj of the home and local government 
has been steadily and even sternly repres¬ 
sive of all attempts for the extension of 
Christianity; and every concession made 
has been wrung from them by the seal of 
influential individuals, supported by public 
opinion. It needs not to establish this fact 
on evidence, or to remind the reader that 
English missionaries ivei*e not even tolerated 
in India until the year 1813; that Marsh- 
man and Carey were compelled to take up 
their residence without the British frontier, 
in the Danish settlement of Serampoor; 
that Judson and his companions were actu¬ 
ally deported; and that Robert Haldane^s 
munificent and self-sacrificing intention of 
expending g£4t),000 on the formation of an 
efl:ective mission for Benares, was frustrated 
by the positive prohibition of goveriinient, 
despite the efforts of Wilberforce and others. 

An Indian director is said to have de¬ 
clared, that ''he would rather a band of devils 
landed in India than a band of mission¬ 
aries and his colleagues acted veiy much 
as if they shmred his conviction* 

Secular education was long viewed by 
the East India Company as a question in 
which they had no concern; and the efforts 
made by the Marquis Wellesley and others, 
were treated with an indifference amounting 
to aversion. At length public opinion be¬ 
came decided on the subject; and, in 1813, 
the sum of £10,000 was, by the determina¬ 
tion of parliatnentj decreed to be annually 
appropriated, out of the revenues of ludia, 
for the cultivation of exclusively Hindoo 
and Mohammedan lore* 

In 1824, Mr. Mill (the liistorian, who 
entered the service of the Company after 
w'riting his famous exposition of the worst 
features of their rule) was ordered to pre¬ 
pare a despatch on the subject of education. 
He did so, and in it boldly laid down the 
principle of inculcating sound truth, in op¬ 
position to the absurd fictions of the Shas- 
tras. The directors accepted his dictum^ 
and founded English schools and colleges 
for exclusively secular instruction. Lord 
W, Bentinek, in 1834, pursued a similar 
course; and a few thousand youths (including 
Nana Sahib) learned to talk English fluently, 

• Quoted by the Hon. A- Einnaird—Exeter Hall, 
Jan. 5th, 1858. 

t Arthur's p. 91. 


to quote Shakespeare, Pope, Addison, and 
Byron, instead of the Ramayana aud tlie 
Mahabiiarata, Hafixor Sadi; and to jeer with 
the fiippancy of superficial scepticism at the 
ignorance of their parents and countrymen, 
in asserting that the earth rests on eight 
elephants, a serpent, a turtle, and such like;t 
and at the Mussulmans, for believing in 
Mohammed^s journey to the moon* After 
all, such instruction was a direct and tan¬ 
gible interference with the religious views 
of the people. No greater would have been 
committed, had we placed before them a 
frank and full exposition of our own creed, 
choosing Moses rather than Milton to nar¬ 
rate the origin and fall of the whole human 
race, and trusting to the equally inspired 
record of the evangelists, to impart, with re¬ 
sistless power, the divinely revealed mystery 
of man^s redemption. 

We have taught the whole truth as re¬ 
gards material things—that the earth is 
round, for instance, aud that the ocean is 
everywhere the same j in opposition to the 
B rah mini cal doctrine, that the earth con¬ 
sists of seven continents, divided by aefus 
composed respectively of salt-water, wine, 
sugar-cane juice, clarified butter, curds, 
milk, and fresh-water. Spiritual truth we 
have not ventured to set forth ; and the con¬ 
querors who represent a nation which ap¬ 
plauds itself for the mainteuauce in strict 
union of church and state, have become the 
voluntary exponents of a neutral system 
which closely resembles practical infidelity. 
And practical iu fidelity is the cause to which 
done our conduct is attributed by the more 
intelligent class of the natives. They know 
that the government is firm even to obsti¬ 
nacy in tb^e maintenance of its convictions, 
and they utterly discredit the reality of a 
belief which can co-exist with the tempo¬ 
rising and cowardly half measures em¬ 
ployed by those who are in all other things 
habitually positive and outspoken. 

The Anglo-Indian authorities were not, 
however, all blind or indifferent to the 
workings of the “ Godless colleges.” In 
Madras, a strong feeling grew up in favour 
of the teaebiug of the Bible in government 
schools. The Marquis of Tweeddale, then 
. governor, shared and ably expressed this 
opinion, declaring, that '' it required a 
more solid foundation than is to be found 
in the Hindoo or Mohammedan faith, to 
bear the change which learning operates on 
the mind of those who emerge out of a 
state of ignorance, and attain those mental 
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acquirements wliicli enlarged education 

gives. ^ ^ ^ Nor do I see liow native 

society itself can safely and permanently 
advance except upon this basis. 1 would 
therefore adopt the rule proposed by the 
council, which recognises the Bible as a 
class-book in the government schools, but 
at the same time leaves it free to the native 
student to read it or not, as his conscience 
may dictate, or his parent may desire/^* 

The Court of Directors refused to comply 
with Lord Tweeddale^s recommendation, 
arid persevered in their previous resolve, 
despite the remonstrances of the Madras 
council, and their clear exposition of the 
mistaken view on which that determination 
was founded. An able pen wrote a denun¬ 
ciation of the system, wliicli now reads like a 
prophecy:—-^The government does not 
know what it is doing. No doubt it is 
breaking down those superstitions, and dis¬ 
persing those mists, which, by creating 
weakness and disunion, facilitated the con¬ 
quest of the country; but, instead of sub¬ 
stituting any useful truth, or salutary prin¬ 
ciples, for the ignorance and false principles 
w'hich they remove, they are only facilitating 
the dissemination of the most pernicious 
errors, and the most demoralising and revo¬ 
lutionary principles, I have been appalled 
by discovering the extent to which athe¬ 
istical and deistical writings, together with 
disaffection to the British government and 
hatred to the British name, have spread, 
and arc spreading, among those who have 
been educated in government schools, or 
aj'C now in the service of government. The 
direction of the government system of edu¬ 
cation is rapidly falling into the hands of 
astute Brahmins, who know how to take 
advantage of such a state of things, and 
at the same time to strengtheni them¬ 
selves by an alliance wdth Parsee and Mus- 
sulmau prejudices; while the European 
gentlemen who still remain nominally at 
the head of the system, kuow nothing of the 
uoder-curreuts which pervade the whole, 
or consider themselves as bound, either by 
principle or policy, not to make any exer¬ 
tions in favour of Christian truth; while the 
professed object of the government is to 
give secular instruction ouly.^f 
■ See Lord Tweeddale's Miimtej August 24th^ 
1846, and reply thereto.—Sixth Heport of House of 
Lords, 1853 i pp, 189; 152, 

f Testimony of Professor Henderson» of the Bom¬ 
bay Government Schooisj dated 31st Ootober, 1803 ; 
published in a Discourse upon his death, by Dr, Wil- 
eon president of the Bombay Literary Society. 


In April, 1847, an order was issued by 
the Court of Directors to the governor-gen¬ 
eral, requiring, that the principle which had 
been uniformly maintained, of abstaining 
from all interference with the religion of 
the natives of India,*' should be rigidly en¬ 
forced, A paragraph in a previous despatch 
(to IMadras, 21st May, 1845), declared it to 
he " the duty of government, and not less 
of its officers, to stand aloof from all mis¬ 
sionary labours, either as promoting or as 
opposing them,** At this time, it was well- 
known that many of the most esteemed 
officials, civil and military, were, and had 
been for years past, members of committees 
of Bible and ADssionary societies, A public 
demand for ^"specific instructions” regarding 
the meaning of the directors, was made by 
their servants; and this, together with the 
privately expressed opinions which reached 
the governor-general (Lord Hardinge), in- 
dneed him to withhold the despatch and 
recommend its suppression; in which the 
directors concmTcd, because its publication 
" might give rise to discussion on a subject 
on which it is particularly desired that the 
public mind should not be excited,” J 
In the year 1849, a native of high- 
caste, occupying a responsible position in 
the Calcutta college, publicly embraced 
Christianityj and was immediately dismissed 
by the English atithoritics.§ 

The government pursued the system of 
excluding the Bible from its schools, while 
the missionaries persisted in making it the 
foundation of theirs; and the opinion 
of the natives was e\ddenccd in the large 
voluntary contributions made by them to 
the latter. The statistics of 1853 gave 
the following result:—Government schools, 
404; scholars, 25,362: Christian Mission 
schools, 1,668; scholars, 96,177* The re¬ 
turns showed some singular facts : among 
others, that the only school at Bangalore iu 
which Brahmin youths were found, was a 
missionary one. 

In 1854, the duty of adopting measures for 
the extension of education, was avowed in a 
despatch by Sir Charles Wood; and the doc* 
trine of grants in aid for the support of all 
schools, without reference to the religious 
doctrine taught therein, was plainly set forth, 
t Pari. Papers (House of Commons), 12 th Feb¬ 
ruary, !S58; pp. 3, 5, /row a Laymmi 

in India ; pamphlet, published by Dalton, Cock- 
spur-street, 1858; pp. 11, 12.—Speech of Kev, IfV, 
Chalmers, Exeter Hall, January 5th, 1858, 

5 Christian Education for Eidta tlie Mothei'- 
Tan^uCt p- 15. 
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CRY FOR '^CHRISTIAN EMANCIPATION"" IN INDIA. 


A minister of public iustruetion for India 
iras appointed, with a salary of i03^OOO 
I a-year; four iiispecfcorSj with sijaries varying 
I from is 1,500 down to jS 750; and a large 
I nnmber of sub-in specters: but no single 
vernacular school* was established, neither 
' w’as any attempt made to frame and cir¬ 
culate tracts on agriculture and mechanics, 

I or to convey, in the native languages, the 
more elementary and practical portions of 
the knowledge generally availed of in Europe 
• for the furtherance of various branches of 
trade and manufacture.f 
I The extensive scale on which prepara- 
I tions were made surprised the natives, and 
the unauthorised and improper statement 
of some of the ofiScials, that it was the 
order of government that people should 
now educate their cliildren/^J created much 
I anxiety. Yet proselytising was neither 
j contemplated nor desired. The Calcutta 
I Bible Society requested permission of the: 
Council of Education to place a copy of the 
Bible, in English and the vernacular, in the 
library of each government school and col¬ 
lege. It was notonous that the Koran and 
the Shastras were there; yet the conucil 
declined to give the Bible a place beside 
them, because it would be a breach of 
neutral ity/"§ 

In England, and even in India, the autho¬ 
rities generally seem to have Lad no mis¬ 
givings as to the result of purely secular 
teaching. Some few, however, deprecated 
education of any kind to any extent; and 
this party included a late governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, who declared his belief 
of its incompatibility with the maintenance 
of British dominion in India—a conviction, 
the ground of which is explained by a sub¬ 
sequent statement made by his lorciship in 
his place in parliament {in 1852), that ^*no 
intelligent people would submit to our gov¬ 
ernment.""|| 

With such views, it is not surprising that 
Lord Ellenborough, when addressing the 
House of Lords on the 9th of June, 1857, 
on the recent tidings of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, should have adverted with 
extreme astonishment to a statement which 
he could scarcely believe to be true,"" 
though he had seen it “distinctly stated in 
the papers, that the governox'-generalhimself, 


Lord Canning, subscribed largely to a mis¬ 
sionary society, which has for its object the 
conversion of the natives."" The reply of 
Lord Lansdowne was, that if “ Lord Can¬ 
ning had so acted as to give countenance to 
such belief as the noble earl inferred, he 
would no longer deserve to be continued in 
his office.’" These, and similar expressions 
of opinion, have done good by affording 
unmistakable evidence of the feelings enter¬ 
tained by men of high talent and position, 

A cry arose for “ Christian emailci patimi,"" 
and several public meetings took place. 
On one of these, lield at Exeter Hall on the 
5th of Januaiy, 1858, the Times commented 
in the following terms:—“We have made 
a great mistake in India, The religious 
policy pursued by the government of that 
country, has made us, as one of its own j 
servants declared, ^cowards in the eyes of 
men, and traitors in the eyes of God." 

* * * A stranger to the question, after 
reading the noble chairman"® speech on 
that occasion, might well imagine that the , 
Hindoos were the conquerors, and we the 
subjects; that ive had been tyrannically 
debarred, for more than a century, from the ' 
free exercise of our religion; and that we | 
were at length seizing a favourable moment 
to demand relief from these unjust disabili¬ 
ties. All that his lordship, and those who 
followed him, asked for, was Christian 
emancipation; * * * aud that, under a 
government acknowledging faith in Chnst 
Jesns, the profession of the Gospel should 
no longer be visited with penalties of civil 
disqualification. These are literally the 
couditiotis to which our policy has driven 
us, * * * We were never really neutral; 
we made ourselves partisans; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, in our anxiety to escape the 
charge of favouring Christiauity, we ac¬ 
tually favoured heathenism. ^ ^ ^ 

' this must now end, if not for triith"s sake, 
for the sake of government itself. Our 
policy has broken down utterly, and proved 
destructive to its own objects. There is no 
mistaking the results of the experiment. 
Where, asked Lord Shaftesbury, did the 
insurrection break out ? Was it in Madras, 
where Christians are most numerous, and 
where Christianity has been best treated ? 
Was it in Bombay, where caste was scouted, 


! 

) 


* A Vernacular Society is now being organised 
in London. It is much needed f for, as its chief pro¬ 
moter, Mr. Tucker, truly says, no people have ever 
been Christianised through a foreign language, 
t Report of Fubiic Meeting for the Formation of 


a Christian Vernacular Education Society, 20th May, 
1858j p. 8. 

J Pari. Papers, 13th April, 1S5S j p. 2, 

§ Zetterjrom a La^mattf p. 13, 

II Dickinsou^s India under a p* 117. 
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and Hindoos taught that government coultl 1 
I pay no heed to such pretensions ? No; it 
I was in Bengal^ where idolatry and caste 
I , received the greatest reverence 5 and in tlie 
! ; Bengal array^ which represented the most 
I pampered class of the whole population,” 

I One last incident, illustrative of the anti- 
j I Christian policy of the Indian government, 

I reniaioa to be quoted. The Sonthals—-a 
wild tribe, resembling our gipsies—were 
driven into rebellion in 1856, by the mis¬ 
conduct of some railway contractors, the 
exactions of native bankers, and the out¬ 
rages committed by the native police. The 
missionaries Tnaterially aided in restoring 
tranqniVlity, and succeeded in obtaining tlie 
confidence of these poor savages, who were 
j without the pale of Hindoo caste; and the 
I Calcutta authorities entered into arrange- 
I ments with the Church Missionary Society 
! for the establishment of schools of religious 
and industrial instruction among them, and 
specially among the females,When the 
I measure became known in England, the 
home government refused its sanction, and 
! ordered the establish meut of schools on its 
own plan, the teachers of which were to be 
“most strictly enjoined to abstain from any 
I attempt to introduce religious subjects in 
, any form,”f 

j It is interesting to learn, from one of the 
Hindoos themselves, the view taken by them 
! of our so-called neutrality. Shew Purshad 
j ' says—“It is absurd to think that the Eng- 
I lish are liated by the Hindoos on account of 
I their religion, ^ It js not religion, 

I but the want of religion, which has brought 
! I so much evil to this country. The people 
know that the government is a Christian 
I one. Let it act openly as a true Cliristian: 
the people will never feel themselves disap¬ 
pointed; they will only admire it, ^ ^ ^ 

Education must be carj'ied on upon a 

• See Mr. J, M, Sirachaa'a Letter to Cuptam 
{Seeley, 18d8.) 

t Part Papers (Commons), 24th Aug,, 1857 j p, 2, 
I See Indian AVyuiVe, vol i,, p* 46, 

5 Active resistance to the recently introduced 
messing system in the gaols of Bengal and the N,W, 
Provinces, has produced bloodshed,"^—Col. Sykes* 
Letter to the October 8th, 1857* 

\\ Thouffhis a/a Kative, pp. IS—34, 

if Mr- Tucker was connected with the Benares 
district for twenty-five years : during this period he 
I avowed and acted up to his owm high standard of 
I Christian duty, at the risk of being deemed a dan¬ 
gerous fanatic [ the more so because the Holy 
City” of Benares is the sti'onghold of the Brahmins, 

I and holds a somewhat similar position, in the esti- 
I mation of the Hindoos, to wdiai Mecca does in that 
of the Moslems, Yet, on hia departure for Europe , 


sounder principle, and religion must be 
fostered. Don’t turn India from idolatry 
to atheism* » * ♦ Who can detest 

* religion?’ It is the order of their own 
ShastrasI that every man is to revere his 
own religion* You may have a thousand 
missionaries to preach, and another thou¬ 
sand as masters of the schools, at the ex¬ 
pense of the government, or distribute a 
thousand Bibles at the hands of the gov¬ 
ernor-general, The people will not murmur 
out a single syllable, though they may 
laugh aud jeer; but take care that yon do 
not interfere with their caste—you do not 
force them to eat the food cooked by another 
in the gaols,§ or thrust grease down their 
throats with the cartridges made by Eu¬ 
ropeans, # * » Difference of caste 

must vanish, wdth many other offsprings of 
folly aud ignorance, when its proper time 
comes. To try to exterminate it now must 
end iu bloodshed,”|1 

Mr, Henry Carre Tucker, the son of the 
late chairman of the East India Compauj 
(and himself no mean authority If), confirms 
the statement, from long personal experience 
—that so long as we scrupulously abstain 
from any direct interference with the cere¬ 
monial observances of caste, we may teach 
Christianity as much as we pleiise, adding— 
“ This view is strengthened by the fact, that 
during the late mutiny, those large military 
stations have escaped the best where the 
governors w ere most zealous for Chris¬ 
tianity ” He proceeds to instance Pesha- 
wnr, under Herbert Edwardes; and Lahore, 
under “those brave Christian raeo, John 
Lawrence aud Robert Montgomery but 
here we cannot follow him without anti¬ 
cipating the subsequent narrative. His 
conclusions, hoAvever, are too important to 
be omitted: they are^^—“That we ought to 
assume a bolder position as a Christian gov- 

in March, 1858, a valedictory address was presented 
to him, signed by all the principal inhabitants—ex¬ 
pressing sorrow at the termination of their official 
connection, a ‘* dcep sense of admiration of Ida en¬ 
larged spirit of philanthropy and almost boundless 
benevolence,” and gratitude for his zealous exer¬ 
tions in extending the benefits of education/' In 
token of their sense of the manner in which he had 
employed hia few leisure hours in furthering the 
welfare, here and hereafter, of those committed to his 
charge,” the subscribers to the address collected 
among themselves 6,000 rupees, for the obtainment 
of a fulLlength portrait of their friend, to bo placed 
in the Benares college; and with the balance, after 
defraying the cost of the picture, they propose to 
found a scholarship to commemorate his name. 
Certainly the Hindoos know how to appreciate 
Christian disinterestedness when they meet with it. 
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’ ernment; that it is quite feasible to Chris¬ 
tianise our educntiou; and that, instead of 
causing alarm and disaffection, those dan- 
! gerous points have, through God's blessing, 
been the most quiet where Christian eser- 
tion lias been the greatest, Oudej destitute 
of all missionary effort, and the sepoys, to 
' whom Christian instructicin was closed, were 
the worst of all.”* * * § 

j The ignorance displayed by the sepoys, 
and that large part of the Indian population 
connected with the army, regarding Chris¬ 
tianity, is remarkable, even after making 
every possible allowance for the rigid exclu¬ 
sion of missionai'y teaching, and the abso¬ 
lute prohibition of proseljtism among their 
ranks,t The cause is obvious—not simply 
to the minds of earnest Christians, but to 
the class who have least sympathy with any¬ 
thing approaching religious enthusiasm. 

The Times rnone of its leading articles, 
is constrained to admit, that it is because 
the superior beueficence and purity of our 
religion have not been vividly and trans¬ 
parently exhibited in practice, that we ^^have 
not con veiled the people who have witnessed 
the every-day life of British gentlemen and 
ladies—we wull not say to an acceptance of 
otir religion, but even to any high regard for 
it. * * * We ought to have stood high 

in that land of many religions, as a con¬ 
sistent, believing, just, kind, and holy people. 
That we have not even done this, and that 
we are regarded simply as unbelievers, with 
little religion except a few negative tenets, 
which we find convenient for political pur¬ 
poses, must be deemed a shortcoming in 
our practice. It must be our fault that w e 
Christians stand so much lower in the reli¬ 
gious scale of India than we did in the scale 
of ancient paganism/' 

While (according to the above impartial 
testimony) we have not taught Christianity 
either by precept or example, and w'hiie 
among the sepoys the Bible has remained a 

• It w^ould seem as if the government bad feared 
the influence of Christianity amoag the English 
soldiery; for il is only very recently that chaplains 
nave been appointed to accompany expeditions. 
No provision of the kind was made in the Cabool 
war I and Sir Charles Napier loudly complained of 
u similar deficiency among his force in Sinde* 

t Witness the case of Furrub-deeti Pandeh, a high- 
caste Brahmin (a naik in the 2oth regiment), who. 
iliough *' previously much esteemed in the corps/ 
was summarily removed for having received Chris¬ 
tian baptism. This occurred at Meerut in 181J1,— 
(Pari. Papers^ 8th Eebrnary, ISoS,) 

i October 6th, I8o7, 

§ Sea London Qtmrierl^ LsvietVt October, 18o7 l 


scaled book, no such embargo has ever been 
laid on the Koran. The Mohammedans, 
themselves essentially propagandists, have 
remained masters of the situation. Wrapped 
in a complacent belief of their own supe¬ 
riority, as believers in a revelation more 
recent and complete than that of their con¬ 
querors, the followers of the False Prophet 
adopt their own classification of *^Jews, 
English, infidels, anti heretics/' and really 
viewing us (in a certain sense) as we do the 
Jews, have taken pains to communicate 
this impression to the Hindoos, 

Indeed, who will venture to defend from 
the charge of practical atheism, a govern¬ 
ment that causes such sentences as God 
is a Spirit," to be expunged from its school¬ 
books ;§ being apparently ignorant that this 
fundamental truth is the very essence of all 
that is sound in Mohammedanism, and is 
acknowiedged, at least in theory, by every 
Brahmin and Buddhist in India. 


Caste j and the panic-terror which the 
idea of its violation may have occasioned, 
constitute a social and political, even more 
tlian a religious question, [j Sir Charles 
Napier well defined the difference w'hen 
he said, that what the natives dreaded, 
was “ not conversion, but contamination/' 
Caste is no universal, immutable law : it 
is a pure convention; but one which, by 
the nature of our position, we are bound to 
respect to a certain reasonable extent. 

The traditional four castesif have merged 
into innumerable others. Human passions 
have proved too strong for the strongest 
fetters ever forged by a wily priesthood. 
Intermarriages have taken place between 
every variety of caste; and the result is, the 
general division of the Hindoo population 
into high-caste (consisting of Brahmins who 
compose the priest and scholar class, and 
the Eajpools, who are hereditary soldiers), 
low-caste (in which all the Mahrattas, and 

article on the Sepoy Rebellion/ by the Rev, W. 
Arthur; p, 250. 

II No European can form, though they ought to 
form, a correct idea of the difference between the 
prejudices of caste and those of religion. Give a 
couple of gold mohurs to a pundit, and he will cheer¬ 
fully compose a book in refutation of Ms own reli¬ 
gion ; but give him a glass of water openly touched 
by you, even through the medium of a stick a hun¬ 
dred feet long, and he will not drink though you 
offer him a thousand gold mohurs. Secretly, per¬ 
haps, he may not have objection to do anything 
eilWr to please you or satiate his own passions. 
— [ThoufjfJds of a N^ative, : p, 18.) 

^ See Indian Empire^ vol. i,, p, 14, 
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most of the remaining native princes, are 
mcluded)j and, tbirdlyj out-caste—a section 
diffused all orer India, and forming a large 
I proportion of the entire population. The 
Abbe Dubois maintained, that they were, in 
I his time, one in five; but an able writer of 
our own day suggests one in ten as nearer 
I the truth: adding—“Even in this pro¬ 
portion the Indian out-castes would be 
twenty millions of human beings, or more 
than the population of all Englaiul/^=*^ 

This class includes the aborigines, or at 
least the predecessors of the Hindoos, the 
Gonds, Bheels, Sonthals, who have 

never accepted caste; and, indeed, couhl 
not by Brahminical law find place in it 
The barrier is equally im pass aide for the 
Mussulmans, whose observance of certain 
caste rules is worthless in the sight of the 
Hindoos- No man can venture to foretel 
how much longer the system may endure, 
or how soon it may be tlirowii to the winds* 
The Jains have caste; the Buddhists (who 
still linger in India) have none- Then tliere 
are the Seiks, originally a peaceable, reli¬ 
gious sect, founded by a Hindoo, whose 
creed was derived from the Vedas and the 
Koran* Caste was suddenly abolished among 
I them by Govind, their tenth “ Guru,” or 
! spiritual chief; converts were gladly wel¬ 
comed from all quarters, and admitted to a 
perfect equality*t 

A similar change may come over the mass 
of the Hindoos; and as the teaching of St* 
Paul produced the simultaneous couversion 
of two thousand persons, so here, whole 
comm unities may be led at once to renounce 
the error which has so long enthralled them* 
Or, the work may he more gradual—indivi¬ 
dual enlightenment may be the thin edge 
of the wedge: but in either case, Christian 
civilisation is the instrument which alone 
can prosper in our hands—the only one that 
affords any rational prospect of leading to 
the voluntary renunciation of caste* Tiiis 
re mine i at ion does not necessarily accom¬ 
pany conversion to Christianity; though it 
would seem to be an inevitable consequence* 
Some of the Hindoo pamphleteers, how¬ 
ever, declare that caste can hardly be 
deemed in compatible with Christianity,when 
it exists so evidently, although under pecu¬ 
liar forms, among the English* They ask, 
whether we do not treat all men whose 
skins are darker than our otvu, as if of quite 

* S^po^ M^httllion in Tndi^ by the Hev* W* 
Arthur.—ZwidftM Quarterfy JievteWt October, 1B57* 
t See Indian Empirej vol* i., p. 154* 
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another caste or bj eed f Whether half-caste 
is not our contemptuous term for an Eura¬ 
sian? They point to the whole framework of 
Anglo-Indian society, to iU covenanted” 
service, to the rigid exclusiveness produced J 
by patronage alike in the military and civil | 
service, in confirmation of their assertion. 
High-caste, low-caste, and out-caste, with 
their various subdivisions, are, they say, 
pretty clearly defined in our practice, how¬ 
ever forcibly we may repudiate such dis¬ 
tinctions in theory* 

To return : the Indo-Mohammedans have, 
to a certain extent, imitated Brahmiiucal 
practices as conventional distinetions, and 
iire interested in inciting the Hindoo se¬ 
poys to maintain a system which enables 
them to dictate to their officers the what, 
when, how, and where, in a service in 
which unhesitating and unquestion lug obe¬ 
dience is otherwise exacted. The natives 
are perfectly aware that caste is a great 
inconvenience to the Europeans, and that it 
materially impedes their efficiency as sol¬ 
diers and servaots. It is this which made 
them so watchful of every measure of gov¬ 
ernment that might infringe on the caste 
monopoly of privileges and immunities, 
which we had unwisely made their “ Magna 
Charta,” and which we, strangely enough, 
took no pains to investigate or define. The 
consequence of our ignorance of its theory 
and regulations has been, that we have been 
perpetually falling into opposite errors— 
vacillating bet\veen absurd deference to pre¬ 
tended scruples, and real infraction of the 
first and most invariable observances. Per¬ 
secution on the one hand, undue concessions 
on the other, have been our Scylla and Cha¬ 
ry bdis; but it is our ignorance that has 
made them so. 

In considering the operation of caste in 
India, we must bear in mind that it is a 
thing hard to preserve intact, and easily de¬ 
stroyed, either by force or fraud. Many 
comparatively recent instances of both are 
on record ; and Tippoo Sultan especially de¬ 
lighted in compelling Brahmins to forfeit 
their privileges by destroying kine. The 
natives know ns too well to fear any such 
ebullitions of insane barbarity or fierce zeal; 
but it is quite possible they may anticipate 
our desiring the annihilation of caste on the 
score of policy, and dread our attempting it 
by a coup It is alleged that articles 

in the public journals, regarding the need 
of soldiers experienced by England in 
carrying out the Russian, Persian, and Cbi- 





























IS THE GREASED CARTRIDGES, 


nese wars, gave rise to rumours wliicli Avere 
circulated ainoug the sepoys, of tlie anxiety 
of government to get rifl, at once atid for 
ever, of the sliackles which prevented the 
Indian troops from being sent across the 
Calii-paiii, or Black water, to fight our bat¬ 
tles in foreign climes.* A Hindoo would 
naturally cling to the system which W'as at 
once his reason and excuse for avoiding 
expat nation, which he fears worse than 
death ; and Iiis suspicions would easily be 
roused on the subject* 

The readiest way of destroyiiig caste, is 
by forcing or tempting tlie party concerned 
to taste anything prepared by unclean hands 
—^tliat is, by persons of an inferior, or of no 
caste; or which contains the smallest par¬ 
ticle of the flesh of kiiie* The Mohamme¬ 
dans abstain as rigidly from tasting the 
flesh of the impuix hog, as the Hindoos from 
that of the sacred cow» The motive dlifers, 
but the result is tlie same. In both cases, 
the abstinence respectively practised is one 
of the first and most generally recognised 
of their rules* The Indian government 
could scarcely have been ignorant, when 
issuing a new description of fire-arms to 
the sepoys, that to bite a cartritige greased 
with cows' or pigs' fat, was more to Hin¬ 
doos and Indo-Mohanimedans, than eat¬ 
ing pork to a Jew, spitting on the Host 
to a Roman Catholic, or tramplitig ou tlie 
Cross to a Protestant/'f To the Hindoos 
it was indeed much more, so far as tem¬ 
poral welfare was concerned ; for it involved 
practical outlawry, with some of the pains 
and penalties specially attaclied to conver¬ 
sion to Christianity* It is clear, that if it 
had been necessary to distribute greased 
cartridges, to be bitten by the troops, not 
only the greatest care ought to have been 
taken th at n o co n ta m i n a t i n g m a teria I s 5 miild 
be used in the manufacture, but also that 
an explicit assurance should have been given 
to this effect* Yet, the inspector-gen end of 
ordnance has stated, that no extraordinary 
care appears to have been taken to ensure 
the absence of ariy objectionable So 

til at, so far from endeavouring to remove all 
suspicion from the minds of tlie sepoys, of 
any intention to inflict on them the calamity 
they most dreaded, we did not even guartl 
against its perpetration* 

The issue of the greased cartridges, undei' 

* Mead’s IletoU, p* 37. (Routledge and 

Co*: London, l8uS.) 

t Zfitters of litdophihf^i p. 33. 

X I'arL Papers (by command), 1857; p* 7i 


such circumstances, was unquestionably a 
gross blunder, and is viewed by many as 
the exciting cause of tlie mutiny. 

The Free Press, and the so-called Gai^ging 
Act of Lord Cauuing, have given rise to 
discussions which bring to mind Dr* John¬ 
son's remark, that opinions formed on the 
efiicacy of a certain bj^anch of scliolastic 
discipline, are apt to be materially in¬ 
fluenced by the fact, *^of which end of the 
rod falls to one's share*" The evils alleged 
to have lieeu produced by uurestricted pub¬ 
lication, are too circurastantiully stated by 
official authorities to be omitted iu the pre¬ 
sent category; anti it becomes necessary to 
show, if possible, the two sides of the ques¬ 
tion^—that is, the case of those who wield, 
aud those who wince under, the rod of cen¬ 
sorship, It is now little more thnu twenty 
years since complete freedom of the prc>s 
was beatow'ed by Sir Clnirles Metcalfe, § 
The measure was sudden and startling: it 
was scarcely in accordance with his own 
previous views; and it was in decided oppo¬ 
sition to the opinions which the Court of 
Directors had from time to time enunciated* 

A recapitulation of the restrictive mea¬ 
sures adopted iu the three presidencies, 
from 1799 to 1819, is given in an important 
coHirauiiicatimi made by ‘Hhe Chairs" 
to the president of the India Board, ou 
the 17th of January, 18^3. Among other 
evidence in support of the necessity for a 
rigid censorship, they quoted the following 
Minute, writ ten in 1807, by Lord Wiliiuiu 
Bentilick (then governor of Madras), re¬ 
garding a charge delivered by one of the 
judges of the Supreme Court (Sir Hemy 
Gwillim) to the grand jury:— 

" It ia necessary, in my opinion^ for the public 
safety, tliat the press hi India should be kept under 
the most rigid coiitroL It matters not from what 
pen the dangerous matter may issue; rhe higher the 
auihm ity tlie greater ths mischief* We cannot pre- ‘ 
vent the judges of the Supreme Court from uttering, 
in open court, opinions, however mUchievous; hut 
it is in our power, anti it la our duly, to prohibit 
them from being circulated through the country by 
mt?aTis of the press* Entertaining strongly this 
seiuimBUt, I would recommend that the order of j 
government may be given to all proprietors of 
printing-presses, forbidding them, upon pain of the ' 
utmost displeasure of the governor in coundl, to | 
print any paper whatever without the previous 
sanction of tiie governor in couneih communicaled 
by the chief secretary*^'^ 

5 Indian Pmpire, vol* i., p* 431. 

II The chairman and deputy-chairman of the 
E. I. Company (J. Patuaon and W. Wigram.) , 

^ Pari. Papers (Commons), 4th May, 1858* 
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Tlie opinion pronotinced by Sir Tbonras 
Mmu'Oj regarding the revolution wiiitdi a 
free press nonld produce tliroiigbout the 
native army^ is next quoted; and the writers 
proceed to express similar and very decitied 
views on tiie subject i— 

*rA free jjresa is a fit associate and nreesearr 
appendage of a representative constitution; hut in 
’ no sense of the terms can the government of India 
be called a fregj a representative^ or a }io]>ular govern¬ 
ment! the people bad no voice in its establishment, 
nor have they any control over its acts. * • * 

Can it be doubted that the respect of tlie natives for 
oiir authority would be greatly diminished, and the 
I energy of the government impaired, by a free press P 
• • * It is impossible lo sup]>ase ihat a foreign 

government, however strong and beneficent its cha- 
! racier, should not he obnoxious in some degree to 
those who live under it. It is hiimbling to the pride 
j of the people; and where they differ, as in Indin, in 
religion, in language, in mannerg* in colour, and in 
customs from those who administer the government, 

I there cannot be much sympathy or attachment 
[ between them. Though the situation of the large 
body of the people may now be greatly better, on the 
whole, than it was under their native governments, 

I there are not a few, particulnrly among the Moham- 
I medans, who [lave suffered from the cliange. These, 
f we may be sure, will always be ready to avail ihem- 
selves of any opportunity of retrieving their fortunes, 
i a nd we kn o w n ol t h at th ey co ul d desi ream ore efiic lent 
1 auxiliary than a licentious press, labouring daily to 
' extinguish all re$pt?ct for our character and govern- 
I ment in the minds of their countiymen. The ten¬ 
dency and effect of our system, too, has been to 
beget in the minds of the people at large a respect 
for themselves, and notions of their own importance, 
which makes the task of governing them a more 
difficult one than it was wdien they first cami? under 
our rule. But the delicacy of our situation in India 
cannot be wmll iindei^tood without spt^cial advertence 
' to the circumstance of the government being de* 
I pendent in a great degree for its security on a native 
I army, which, though better paid, with reference to 
I the wages of labour, than any other army in the 
I world, contains in its organisation some elements of 
I discontent. The exclusion of the natives from its 
j higher ranks must necessarily be a source of heart- 
i burning to men of family and ambition ; and when a 
sense of mortification is united with a spirit of enter' 
prise, their joint ivorkings are not easily daunted or 
repressed. It may be difficult to retain the fidelity 
of men of this descripiion, with all the care and cau¬ 
tion that can be exercised; but it would appear to 
be either a iamenlabie infatuation, or unpardonable 
rashness, to allow them to be goaded on to revolt, 

I by meat!a over which we possess or ma\' obuiin con¬ 
trol. Whatever English newspapers are published 
at the presidencies will naturally find their way lo 
the principal militan" stations. Many of the native 
j officers can read ancL understand English; and by 
I means of the native servants of the European officers, 

I it will not he difficult for them to obtain the perusal 
' of those papers, containing a perhaps exaggerated re- 
' presentation of their grievances or an infiammatory in¬ 
centive to rebellion, which, from their assemblage in 
garrisons and cantonments, they have better means of 
I concerting than any other portion of the population/'* 

* Pari. Papers, 4th May, 1853; pp. 2D—23. 


The degree of seventy with tvhicli the 
restrictiotis enacted to control the press 
were enforced, depended of course Tuaterially 
on the character of those by whom the ' 
supreme authority was wielded. Lord 
Amherst used liis power as governor- 
general in such wise as entirely to stide 
all public discussion; and Lord William 
BeufcinclCj liis successor {in 1828), was so 
impressed by the raischievous effect of this 
policy, that tliougb, ns has been shown, very 
ready to repress, in the most summary 
fas hi on J any real or imagined excess on the 
part of journalists, he, nevertheless, deemed 
it necessary to issue a notice inviting sug¬ 
gestions from any quarter for the improve- 
m e n t o f p ubl i c me asu res, an tl th e de vel op - 
ment of the resources of the country; and 
tlie result w^as the publication of letters 
from variotis quarters, written with much 
ability and freedom ; among wdiich, tlie first 
arid most important were those afterwards 
embodied by the Hon. Frederick Shore, in 
his Noieft on Indian A^ffairs. 

Lord William Bentinek quitted India in 
1835 ; Lord Auckland came out as his suc¬ 
cessor in the same year; and it tvas during 
the brief provisional sway of Sir Cliarles 
(afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, that the im¬ 
portant measure was adopted of giving 
complete freedom to the press. In ex¬ 
plaining the difference between his own 
opinions and those of his predecessor. Sir 
Charles says— 

“ His lord^liip, however, seea further danger in 
the spread of knowledge and the opevatmiis of the 
press. 1 do not, for my own part, anticipate danger 
as a certain consequence from these causes. I see 
so much danger in the ignorance, fanaticism, and 
barbarism of our subjects, that I rest on the spread 
of knowledge some hope of greater strength and , 
security. • • • The time is past when the ope¬ 

rations of the press could be effeclually res trained. 
Even if that course would be any source of safety 
(which must be very doubtful), nothing so precarious 
could in prudence be trusted to. If, therefore, in¬ 
crease of danger is really to be apprehended from 
increase of knowledge, it is what we must eheeirully 
submit to. must not try to avert il j and, if we 

did, we should fail/'t 

Lord Elpbinstone (the present governor 
of Bom boy), in commenting on this passage, 
truly says, that Lord Metcalfe considers 
the freedom of the press* and the diffusion 
of knowledge, *as convertible terms and 
expresses Ids surprise that a statesman who 
entertained such alarming notions of the 
insecurity and unpopularity of oiir rule, 
should Imve been the man to abolish the ^ 

t Sdetiiomfrom the Metcalfe FaperSi p, 197. ; 






























20 AUCKLAND, ELLENBOEOUGII, 

hw reroaining restrictions deemed iudis- 
pensable by Ids predecessor.^ 

Ill 1S41, Lord Aocklniid revoked an 
order passed in 1820 , prolnbiting public 
I servants from being connected with news- 
I pjipers ns editors or proprietors. Next 
cnine Lord Ellenboroiigli; who found Ins 
tranquillitv so disturbed by the " abuse” of 
the press, that after three months^ residence 
ill India, he ceased to read a word tliat 
appeared in the news papersThe com- 
mauder-in^chief, Lord Gough, is alleged to 
liave avowed with yet more stoical philo¬ 
sophy, that "^for his part, lie never read 
any 'paper but the 'nppet'a?'^ JournaV^ 
The governor-general deemed it the most 
judicious course to treat all attacks on his 
administration with silent contempt; and, 
in 184 - 3 , he issued an order of opposite 
tenor to that of Lord Auckland; which, 
by enforcing strict secrecy regarding all in¬ 
formation officially obtained, neutralised the 
power which had been freely exercised un¬ 
der the express sanction of the three pre¬ 
vious rulers. 

Lord EllenborongVs general order,” 
says IndopViilus, “ and the disposition which 
ivfts shown to place a strict interpretation 
upon it, effectually restrained the pens of 
the Company's servants; and no govern¬ 
ment conld stand such pounding and kick¬ 
ing, and bedaubing and besmearing, as 
ensued.” Statements, however false, put 
forth in ignorance or from malice prepense, 
were left to be copied into the native papers; 

I and no denial, no antidote in any shape, 

I was offered. For instance, a paragraph 
went the round of the newspapers, that it 
IVas intended to annex the Kajpoofc states; 
and although great disquiet was thereby 
oecfasioned throughout Hajpootaaa, no con¬ 
tradiction was ever published. J 

Tlie Afghan war, and the annexation of 
Sinde, were subjects on which the authori¬ 
ties were perhaps wise in preferring to 

• MintJte of 24111 June, 18o8. Pari, Papera 
(House of Commons), 4ih Ma)*, l8o8 j pp. 52, 53, 
f Debate, 2lih Dec., iSoT,— Times report. 

I Letiei'S of liidophiiuSf p. 48. 

§ Life, voL iii., p. 194. H Ihid.i vol. ii., p. 218. 

I ^ ihiLj vol, ii. p. 805. Dr, Buist (editor of the 
Bombay Times, and fsberiiT of Bombay), in a pamphlet 
entitled, " Corrections of a Few of the Errors con¬ 
tained in Sir William Napier’s Life of his Brother, 
in so far ns they affect the Press of ludia/^ gives 
anme valuable statements regarding tlie Indian 
newspapers; of which he says there were, in 1848, 
about ihiriyj costing close on £100,000 a-year for 
their maintenance—deriving their chief support, and 
nearly all their Intelligence from officers of the 
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submit to comments which they might treat 
as calumnious, rather than engage iu con¬ 
troversy; but sometimes leading officials, 
rnure sensitive or less discreet than their 
superiors, broke all bounds, and declaimed 
against the press in terms of unmeasured I 
invective. Tlie brave, testy, inconsistent 
general, Sir Charles Napier, who came to 
India at sixty years of age with five pounds 
in his pocket, for the sake of providing for 
his family,§ and who did provide for them 
magnificenLly, by what he termed that 
^^very advantageous, useful, humane piece 
of rascality,” the seizure of Sinde ;|]—this 
man (wlio was as ready with his pen as 
with his sw‘ord, and, iu either case, fought 
ever without a shield) fairly flung himself 
into a honiet'^s-iiest by his reckless and 
indiscriminate abuse of those ruffians,”!] 
whom he boasted of taking every public 
opportunity of calling ^Hhe infamous press 
of India.”'^'*^ One of them excited his special 
displeasure by taking part against him in 
the Outram controversy^—Dr. Buist, of the 
Bombay Times^ whom Sir Charles alternately 
threatened with a law-suit and a horse¬ 
whipping, and of whom he spoke at a public 
dinner as that “blatant beastft ^ 
which he duly records, and which Sir Wil¬ 
liam has not thought it derogatory to his 
brother’s fame to publish. 

With such personal feelings as these, it 
is not to be wondered that Sir Charles 
should regard the public statements of the 
j ou ni al i s t s w i th j e alo us aversion, a n d sh on 1 d 
accuse them of desiring to excite mutiny 
among the troops; of inciting the hos¬ 
tile tribes to rise against them; of glory¬ 
ing in the sufferings of their countrymen; 
and many similar accusations in which tlie 
fiery old w'arrior gave vent to his irj'epres- 
sible belligerence. His is not fair testi¬ 
mony concerning the operation of a free 
press; and it is necessary to turn to more 
impartial witnesses. Sir diaries Trevelyan 

British army. The Bnylkhnan (Calcutta) was con¬ 
ducted by Captain McNaughton (Bengal Army.) 
and Mr. (now Sir Ronald McDonald) Stevenson, 
projector and engineer of the great Bengal railway; 
//fU-Airtru—Mr. John Kaye, Bengal artillery, now of 
the India House (author of the Afrsfory of the 
Afyhm ; CitkuUa Star and Morniny Star — 
Mr. James Hume, barrUtcr, now police magistrate 
of Calcutta: Tnend of Lidia —the well-kno’wn Mr. 
John Marsh man: Bombay Courier ^ by Mr. "W* 
Crawford, barrister, now senior magistrate of police: 
and Bombay Gentleman^s GazetiSj by Mr. P. J* 
McKenna.—(p. 15.) 

•• XtTc, by Sir William Napier, vol. m., p. 124. 

ft Ibid.f voL iii., p. 294. 
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aasertsj tliat it has beeiij ou the whole, 
highly beueficial:*^ and that-— 

I ** There oRiinot be a greater evil than that ]>ubljc 
' officers should he exempted from the control of public 
i opinion. In Lord William Bentinek’s, Lord Met- 
calfe^s, end Lord Auckland’s time, the press was 
held in ivholesotne respect by the public function¬ 
aries at the most remote stations, and it acted as a 
sort of moral proventiYe police. • » * We used 

I to call it the Parliament of the Press. It may 
I safely be said, that there was not a single good 
public measure which was not powerfully aided by 
It, As regards the native press, some newspapers 
were conducted in a creditable manner in the Eng¬ 
lish language, by and for the natives, who had re¬ 
ceived an English education | others were published 
in the native language by the missionpies i and it 
xnust not be supposed that the remainder, which 
Tvere wniten hy natives in the native languages, did 
nothing but preach sedition- Their standard, both 
I of intelligence and morality, was, no doubt, below 
! that of the English newspapers; but they opened 
! the minds of the natives to an interest in general 
topics, and tnuf/hi l/tem ta fhinhjfrorn which 
eise miff hi be expected”* 

Sanscrit literature proves that the Hin¬ 
doos were a thoughtful people before the 
English set foot in India ; but the spread of 
European and non-religious^' theories, has 
been certainly likely to teach them to reason 
in an entirely different fashion. We know 
that YoUaire, llousseaUj Diderot, and Con¬ 
dor cet gave curreitcy to ideas which took a 
very practical form in the French Revolu¬ 
tion. These writers, with the English in- 
I fid el. Torn Paine, have found imitators and 
admirers in India, and their doctrines are 
flung abroad like firebrands by the native 
I press. A blind, unreasoning distrust of all 
governments*—a fierce disaffection towards 
I all constituted authorities—thirst for license 
under the name of freedom ; such are the 
j fruits of the tree of knowledge, apart and 
' contra-distinguished from the tree of life. 
A saying, attributed to the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, is often cited against the danger at¬ 
tendant on promoting education without reli¬ 
gion—that of making men “clever devils/' 
No better illustration of this need be ad¬ 
duced tljan the terrible scenes enacted by 
the Bengal sepoys, among wliom native news- 
’ papers of the w'orst class have freely circu¬ 
lated. The utter indifference so long evinced 
I by government, regarding the number, tone, 

• LetteJ's of hidopJiUm^ p. 45* 

I t On application to the East India House for 
j aome additional details to tliose given in the Indian 
JUtnpire (voL L, p. 523), the %vriter was informed 
I that the dirt^ctors had no information on the subject. 

X ]>r. Buist’s Carreciions of Sir W. JVapierf p. 40* 
i I 'J’he Mihthnrgh Iteview speaks of tUa Anglo- 
! Indian press as exclusively representing “ the opin- 


and character of the native journals, is 
almost incredible indeed, that complete 
freedom should have been accorded even to 
the European press, is strnngely at variance 
with the general policy of the Company. 

In 1857, the adult male European popu¬ 
lation scattered throughout India, not iu 
the service, was estimated at only 4,000*1 
The journals must, therefore, to a great 
extent, have been maintained by officials. 
Some of them, especially the Madras Ai/ie- 
uniformly deprecated annexation; 
and thus its supporters contributed with 
tlieir purses, and sometimes with their pens, 
to oppose the very acts which, in their 
official capacity, tliey were bound to en- 
force.§ It was impossible that the natives 
should not take a lively interest in discus¬ 
sions which immediately affected them. 
Even a child, hearing its own name often 
repeated, would listen; and the natives have 
done so to some purpose. 

Five years ago, one of the ablest and 
most disinterested advocates for the neces¬ 
sity of Indian reform, as the sole means of 
averting the blow which has since fallen, 
ivrote:— 

The free press is doing its w'ork In India: the 
Parsee merchants, the zemindars, the native heads 
of castes, are beginning to feel their power, to com¬ 
bine, and to ask for redress of grievances; some of 
them are violent, and these do not alarm me j but 
some are remarkably temperate j and I confess, that 
knowing the strength of their case, I fear the men 
who begin so temperately, and have reason on their 
side.^ll 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, iu establishing, and 
Lord Auckland in confirming, the freedom 
of the press, especially insisted tliat tlie 
boon thus granted might be wdtlidrawn, iu 
the event of its proving injurious in opera¬ 
tion. “Should the safety of the state ever 
demand such a course, iu a single hour a law 
may be pjissed to stop or to control every 
press in India: nothing 1ms beeu lost of 
useful power.”ir 

In the middle of June, 1857, when the 
mutiny was at its height, the supreme 
government deemed it necessary to pass 
an act, which, for the space of the suc¬ 
ceeding twelvemonth, was intended to re¬ 
place the press in the position it occupied 

ions of European settlers in tiie country, or half-castes 
not m the Company’s service/ whom it describes as a 
class bitterly hostile to government, (October, 1M7.) 
Mr. Mead, on the contrary, affirm.s, iliat six out of 
seven of the i^hole body of stibscrihers are in the 
Company’s service ”-^Sepoff MevoUf p. 183. 

II Dickinson’s India under a Buremtcracffj p. 20, 
Minute, by Lord Auckland, 8ih August, 1836. 
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in 1835, before tlie removal of all restrirtions 
bv Sir Char 163 Metcalfe. The authorities 
IVere unanimous regarding the necessity of 
the measure, which involved the re-in¬ 
stitution of tlie licensing svatem, together 
with a rigid censorship. The act was passed 
by the governor-general in council in a 
sittings and Lords Harris and Elphinstoiie, 
the governors of Madras and Bombay, ex- 
pres^sed their entire acquiescence. No dis¬ 
tinction was made between the English 
and the native press, the government being 
desirous to avoid drawing invidious distinc¬ 
tions between European and native sub¬ 
jects. They add, moreover— 

do not clearly see how any distmction of the 
sort could be really tamed into effect, for there are 
now more than one neAVspaper in the English lan¬ 
guage written, owned and publiahed by naiivea, 
almost exclusively for circulation amongst native 
readers ; and alLliough we have no reason to fear 
that treasonable matter would he designedly pub¬ 
lished in any English newspaper, we have to guard 
in these times against errors, indiscretion, and fceni- 
per, as well as against iniernational sedition. * * * 
To show that the necessity of controlling the Eng¬ 
lish as well as the native press, is not merely imagi¬ 
nary, it will be enough to state, that the treasonable 
proclamation of the king and mntineera of Delhi— 
cunningly framed so as to influence the Moliam- 
I medan popuiation as much as possible against the 
British government, and ending with the assurance, 
that the multiplication and circulation of that docu¬ 
ment would he an act equal in religious merit to 
drawing the sword against us, was published by a 
respectable English newspaper of this town wlthoui 
comment. For doing the very same thing, ivith 
comments having tlie outw'ard form of loyally, the 
miblishers of three native biohamniedan papers in 
Calcutta, have been committed to the Supreme Court, 
to take their trial for a seditious 

Lord Harris w'ent further than this, and 
declared ^^the larger portion of the British 
press throughout the country/^ and par¬ 
ticularly’^ ill the Madras presiclencVj to be 
** disloyal in tone, uu-Englisb iu spirit, 
wanting in principle^ and titterly regardless 
of correctness in stalement.^^t hie com- 
plnined especially of the irieditious matter 
circulated among the sepoys by a newspaper 
entitled the Ma^aminer, ^^the mouth-piece 
of the Roman Catholic priests/'^ Lord 
Elphitistone considered the nurestncted 
liberty of the press incompatible with the 
continuance of British rule. “ Systematic 
abuse of the government/^ he writes, '^ mis- 

* Despatch to the Court of Directory dated 4th 
July, 1837. Signed—Canning, iJorm, Low, Grant, 
and Peacock, Park Papers (Commons), 2Sth Au¬ 
gust, 1857 1 pp, 4, o, 

t Minute, bv Lord Hams, dated Fort St. Gaorgej 
2nd May, 1857^^—p. 11. 

1 Minute, 22nd June, 1S37— 3id.j p. 13. 


representation of its acts, and all attempts 
to create ill-feeling between the difierent 
classes of the com muni tv, especially be¬ 
tween the European officers and the native 
soldiery^ mast be prevented/^§ The home 
authorities confirmed the actj declaring 
that they felt no doubt of its necessity, [| 

The first English paper threatened with 
the revoke of its licence, was the well-known 
Friend of India^ wluchj iu an article en¬ 
titled The Centenary of Piassy/'^ censured 
the mammon-worsliip of the East India 
C 0 in p a n j, a n d d ecla red t h at ^ * o 11 1 y the 
intense greediness of traders could have 
won for us the sovereignty of tlie country/^ 
Mohaminedaii princes and Hindoo rajahs 
were spoken of as a class that would speedily 
die out; and in eoncliision, the writer held 
forth a hope that ilie second centenary of 
Plassy miglil be celebrated in Bengal by 
a respected government and a Cliristian 
people,^^ 

The secretar}^ to government (Mr, Bea- 
don) officially informed the publisher, tfiat 
the circulation of such remarks, in the 
existing state of aflpairsj was dangerous 
^^not only to the government, but to the 
lives of all Europeans in the provinces not 
living under the close protection of British 
bayonets,^^ This coramnnication w^as pub¬ 
lished in the Friend of India, with satiri¬ 
cal comments, which tlie authorities consi¬ 
dered so offensive, that the licence would 
have been withdrawn but for the resigna¬ 
tion of IMr. Mead, who was acting as 
provisional editor during the absence of 
the proprietor, Mr. Marslimam^ 

The BcTffful Ilurkarn (Messenger) was 
’warned for its exaggerated echo of the 
vengeance-cry of the London Times; a 
writer, styling himself ^'Militaire/' de¬ 
nouncing the just and ivise recommen¬ 
dation of government not needlessly to 

embitter tlm feelings of the natives/' and 
urging that, "for every Christian church 
destroyed, fifty mosques should he de¬ 
stroyed, beginning with the Jiimma Mnsjid 
at Delhi; and for every Christian man, 
woman, and child mnvdered, a thousand 
rebels should bleed, 

Ten days later, another article appeared, 
wdiich contained the following passage — 

5 Minute, 24th Jnne, 1857. Pari. Papers (Com- 
moTis),4th May, 1838; p. 53. 

II Letter of Court of Bireetors, 26th August, 1837 
—p. 30. 

^ Pari, Papers—pp* 42—46, Mead's Ser 
poy HGualti pp. 359—376. 

•• Fen^ai IlurJiurUt 3ih September, 1857, 
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** There are mimj good, honest, simple people in 
J Calcutta, ho are ooth surprised and disappointed 
that popular indignation has not boiled up to a I 
higher pitch. They are astounded at finding that 
Lord Canning has not been already ordered home in 
irons, and that Mr. Beadon has not been sentenced 
to be tarrud and feathered, and ridden upon a rail, 
previously to being placed in some extremely un^ 
covenanted aituaiion under a native superior^ AVe 
are very far from saying that these proceedings 
would not be appropriate in the cases in question ; 
hut we would say to our enthusiastic friends, * My 
dear sirs, you are too impatient. All in good 

The licence of the Hu7'karu was revolted; 
but the editor (Mi\ Blau chard) having re¬ 
signed, a new licence was issued to tlie 
proprietor. Other English papers liave 
1 been warned for transgressing the condi¬ 
tions of their licences j but the native edh 
I tors generally do not appear to have in¬ 
curred censure. 

I The existing difficulty seems to be, the 
course to be adopted with regard to the 
republication of articles from English 
papers* The following, for iiistance, is 
styled by Mr. Frere (commissioner of 
Sinde), a very mischievous perversion of 
an Indian debate, which, in quieter times, 
might be amusing.A summary of griev¬ 
ances could hardly be deemed amiisiiig at 
any moment. At the present crisis, it is 
not only humiliating, but alarming, to find 
such statements circulating in Tliudoostan 
on the authority of British parliamentary 
debates; for the so-called perversion is 
really a summary of the leading arguments 
advanced by members of both houses 
against the East India Company, more 
especially by the Marquis of Claiiricarde, 
whose speech, it was predicted at the time, 
would occasion great excitement among the 
natives of India, 

** The Ja.m-i^Jnnisibid of Mec^rut relates, that in 

durbar of - 1 the Martjuis of Clanricarde coin- 

plabed much of the Indian goveminentj that a 
vast amount of rupees was expended anioTig the 
home authorities in the way of pay, they knowing 
little of the circumstances of the country t that the 
nobles and great men of HindoosUn were becoming 
extinct ; and the middle classes gradually stifering 
damage, and poor people being ruined. It would 
be proper tliat the countr}' should be so governed, 
that the people do not suffer. Some xillahs require 
a decrease of taxation, and the salt-tax is very wrong. 
In whatever countries there was fitting manage¬ 
ment, the latter impost had been abolished. Beside 

• ITurkarri^i 14th September, 1857. 

t Pari. Papers (Commona), 4l;h May* 1858. p. 48. 

j All the Uaiiched words are exactly rendered 
from the Persian by their English synonymes. 

§ Kirman, the name of a town and province in 


this* in -Hindoastan, the system of justice was de¬ 
fective. AI or cover, on this account, the English 
name suffered j and, in Hindoostan, amid ten judges, ; 
nine are Ktndooatanees, but their pay and position 
was unimportant and inconsistent with their duties. 
And the beads of the E. I, Gompany say, tJiat amid 
fourteen emre (million) of Hindoostanees, not one 
is worthy of rank or trust j a very sad and distress¬ 
ing statement, enough to break the hearts of the 
people of Hindoostan, and cow their spirits* Besides 
which, he said many more things; in answer to 
which, the Duke of Argjde was unable to advance 
any clear argument/^f 

It would be difficult to know ou wbafc 
ground ao editor could be warned for the 
republication of the above statements, unless 
it \vere on the strength of the now repu¬ 
diated axiom, The greater the truths the 
greater the libel 

In another case—-that of a Persian news¬ 
paper, edited in Calcntta by one Hafiz 
Abdul Kadir—the insurrectionary views of ^ 
the writer were undisguised, Tiie licence | 
was^ of course, revoked; and the press and 
printing materials seized* It would have 
been maduess to snfier such effusions as 
the following to go forth — , 

Now, when the drum of the power of the Eng¬ 
lish is sounding so loudly, it is in every one's mouth 
that the state of Travancore also is to be annexed 
to the Briiish dominions upon the ground of mal¬ 
administration. It is also said that the principality 
ofUlwai* will he confisfUiUdl by government. But 
at present the progx'ess of Gon^^etdion is uryested by 
the goverument of the Almighty Ruler. 

“ The government should first arrest the progress 
of the disturbances and disorders which are raging 
in all parts of the country, and tlien address itself to 
these confiscations again. 1 formed a design of 
going to AA^orms* But the ** worms”5 unexpectedly 
eat off my head. He (God) is Almighty* He does 
what he will. He makes a world desert in a breath, 

** Everybody knows* and now perhaps it has be¬ 
come quite dear to the ht d$ of mme^^atwn^ what 
kind of mischief the confiscation of Lucknow has 
done, causing ruin to thousands of their own friends, 

• • • Come what may, in these degenerate 

days, the men of Delhi must he celebrated as sons j 
of Kustum, and very Alexanders in strength* Ob! 
God destroy our enemies utterly, and assist and aid 
our sovereign (Sultan).” 

AVith the above charaefcerisrio extract 
this section may fitly coueludej without 
any attempt to hazard couclusioTis on so 
difficult a subject as the degree of con¬ 
trol necessary to be exercised for the maiii- 
tenance of a despotic government, in a 
crisis so arduous and unprecedented as the 
present, 

Persia, also signifies “worms.” The conceit can 
thus be rendered into English* The whole tone of 
the article, in the original, is highly sarcastic.— 
Goolskim ^(}tvbaha!\ 27th June, 1857* Park Papers 
(Commons), 4tlj May, 1858 i pp* 46, 47. 
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Currency .^—An ill-ragulated and insuffi¬ 
cient currency lias long pressed heavily on 
the people^ and has exercised a singular 
influence iu the present cnais. Until re¬ 
cently tliere was only one public bank (that 
of Bengal) in all India : with much difficulty 
two others, also under the control of gov- 
ernnient, ivere established at Bombay and 
Madras; but the amount of notes issued by 
them is insufficient for the requirements 
of even these cities* Three or four joiut- 
stock banka have been lately formed; but 
the government has coutinued, up to the 
present time, to rely on a bulky and in¬ 
divisible coin, the silver rupee (worth about 
two shillings), for its standard circulating 
medium* The exclusive use, by the state, of 
metallic money, has occasioned the accuniu- 
lation of treasure, amountingj sometimes, 
to fourteen millions sterling, iu thirty or 
forty treasuries, scattered all over the 
country. Forty to fifty thousand sepoys 
have been annually employed in escorting 
mouey from one district to another, an em¬ 
ployment properly belonging to a police 
force; which has occasioned much discontent, 
and tended to the relaxation of discipline, 
and general demoralisation of the soldiery* 
A paper currency would have answered 
every purpose of local taxation and pay¬ 
ments to the troops: it would have been far 
more easily transmissible, and it vvould not 
have offered so tempting a bribe to native 
cupidity* In several instances, it is evident 
that the sepo3'3 were stimulated to the 
commissibn of crime by the hope of plun¬ 
dering the local treasuries of much larger 
sums than were ever allowed to remain 
in them* 

The Tmiea\ has recently published the 
following forcible remarks on the subject:— 

“Regiments that held Company's paper were 
faithful until they had exchanged it for gold; regi¬ 
men ta that had pay in arrear were faithful until tlie 
arrears were paid up* The Company's gold has 
never received credit for the part it played in the 
mutiny* Yet it had often been presasd upon the 
oilthorities at Calcntta, that a paper currency would 
be a boon to India, Those who wished for this, j 
rohably^ thought little of the danger of carrying 
^ uUion ill bn flock-trunks or palkies through the 
jungle, or storing it in exposed places; their object 
w-as, in all probability, the extension of commerce 
and the development of the resources of the country. 
The policy of tlje Company was, is, and ever must 

• The cash balances in the different Indian trea¬ 
suries, varied from twelve to fourteen millions ster¬ 
ling. In 1856, the amount was £12,043,364 : of 
this sum, there was in Bengal, £5,117*053; in the 
N. W. Provinces, £2,251,804 = £7,369,457* The 
Madras presidency had £2,311,365; and the Bom- 


be, to discourage all independent enterprise within 
their terntories, and tliey w'ere consistent in refusing 
to listen to any such suggestions* Now, however, 
when we are commencing a new era—if, indeed, we 
are commencing, or are about to commence a ne^r 
era—this subject must be reconsidered* There can 
be no good reason why India should not in mone¬ 
tary facilities be placed upon a level with England. 
There is excellent reason why the troops should be 
paid in paper money* The absence of the gold is 
the absence of a powerful temptation, and the bank¬ 
note is a guardian of the fidelity of the man in 
whose pocket it lies**' 


Tlie Opium Mompobj^ with its concomi¬ 
tant grievances—the forced cultivatiou of 
the poppy^ and the domiciliary right of search 
—ranks among the causes of popular disaf¬ 
fection* The Company obtain opium from 
the ryots at a very low price, by a system 
of advances, and sell it for the contraband 
China trade, at a very high one.J An 
official authority declares, that the peasants 
in the opium districts of Tatua and Benares, 
are compelled to give up fixed portions of 
their lands for the production of the poppy. 
The forced cultivation of this poisonous 
drug biitiga on the wretched cultivators the 
persecuting surveillance of the police; the 
probability that tiiey may be retaining some 
portion for private sale, exposing them to 
every sort of ingenuity which spies, autho¬ 
rised and unauthorised, can imagine, as the 
means of inflicting hues and extorting 
b ri bes. § T lie deteriorati n g i n fi ueii ce o n t li e 
consumer cannot be doubted* In China 
we have notoriously returned evil for good; 
exporting ship-loads of their refreshing 
herb to combat uur own spirit-craving pro¬ 
pensities ; and importing, in defiance of the 
laws of God and man, millions of pounds^ 
worth of a stimulant ivhich we know to be, 
when once resorted to, almost invariably 
persevered in, to the destruction of the 
body, and, it would seem, of the soul even, 
of its miserable victim. In India we found 
the debasing indulgence general among cer¬ 
tain classes, Baber and his successors, with 
the exception of Aurungzebe, were all its 
habitual consumers; and the able historian 
of Rajast'han, Colonel Tod, attributes tlie 
loss of independence by the Rajpoots, their 
general deterioration, and the diminished 
productiveness of the country, chiefly to the 
same suicidal practice, 

hay, £2,362,510.—(Parli amentary Papers, April 20lK 
1358.) j- June, 1858. 

I J. Passmore Edwards* £vik of tk& Opium 

Trade^ p. 18. 

§ iiee Iniquities of the Ophtm Trade ,* by Rev. 
A, A, Thelwell* 
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But though the East India Company 
did not originate the use or cultivation 
of opium in ail their vast dominionSj they 
have done ao in some* It is argued^ that 
the very taxation ia itself a discourage¬ 
ment to the cultivation; and this would be 
the case in a free country; but is not true in 
India^ where there are so many means of 
compelling the peasant to toil like a serf at 
any labour for a. bare subsistence. That 
the Company have been voluntarily instru¬ 
mental in increasing the production^ stands 
on the face of their own records. 

On the cession of Malwa by the Mahrattas, 
measures were taken to raise from that 
province a revenue similar to that obtained 
in the Bengal presidency. A powerful 
impulse was given to the growth of the 
poppy; hut the cost of cultivation was found 
so far to exceed that of Bahar or Beuares, 
and t!je transport was likewise so much 
more difficult, that the excessive production 
obtained iti Central India, scarcely afforded 
sufficient nett profit to atone for the injury 
done to the Bengal monopoly. The utmost | 
efforts were made to remedy this, and to pre¬ 
vent diminished cultivation in the old pro- 
vioces. " Premiums and rewards/^ says a 
late chairman of the East ludia Company, 

have been held out; new offices and es¬ 
tablishments have beeu created; the revenue 
officers have beeu enlisted in the service ; 
and the influence of that department has 
been brought into action to promote the 
production. ^ ^ ^ The supreme gov¬ 

ernment of India, too, have condescended 
to supply the retail shops with opium, and 
have thus added a new feature to our fiscal 
policy, I believe that no one act of our gov¬ 
ernment has appeared, in the eyes of re¬ 
spectable natives, both Mohammedan and 
Hindoo, more questionable than the estab¬ 
lishment of the Abkarry, or tax on the sale 
of spirituous liquors and dnigs. Nothing, 
I suspect, has tended so much to lower us 
in their regard. They see us derive a 
revenue from what they deem an impure 
source 5 and when they find the pollution 
of public-houses spreading around them, 
they cannot understand that our real object 
is to check the use of the noxious article 
which is sold, or to regulate those haunts 
of the vicious with a view to objects of 
police. And have we succeeded in pro- 

* MemoriaU af Indian Government ; a selection 
from the papers of K. St* Georgo Tucker; edited by 
Mr. Ivaye : pp. 152—134. 

f Ihid.f p* 156. 
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mot in g these objects? Will any man he 
so hardy as to maintain, that the use of 
spirituous liquors and drugs has been di¬ 
minished by the operation of the tax, or 
that it has not beeu everywhere extended ? 
* * ^ But even if we admit that these 

objects have beeu kept in view, or that it is 
becoming, in the present state of the coun¬ 
try, to regulate the vend of spirits and 
drugs, was it becoming in a great govem- 
ineut to exhibit itself as the purveyor of 
opium to publicans, or—in the words of the 
Eegulatiori—^ to establish shops, on the part 
of government, for the retail sale of the 
dreg?' Is it desirable that we should 
bring it to the very door of the lower 
orders, who might never otherwise have 
found the article within their reach, and 
who are now tempted to adopt a habit alike 
injurious to health and to good morals 

Not content w'ith stimulating to the 
utmost the production of opium in our own 
territories, we voluntarily extended the curse 
in the Mahratta districts of Central India, 
in the Afghan state of Bhopal, in Oodipoor, 
Kotah, Boondi, aud other Rajpoot princi¬ 
palities, by negotiations and treaties, ''such 
as are not, I believe {says Mr. Tucker), to 
be paralleled in the whole history of diplo¬ 
macy whereby we have bound ourselves to 
the payment of large annual suras ou ac¬ 
count of opium. “ We make it the interest 
of the chiefs to increase the growth of the 
poppy, to the exclusion, in some instances, 
of sugar-cane, cotton, and other products 
which constitute the riches of a country, 
and which ought to minister to the comforts 
of the people/^ 

These statements are very important, 
coming from one whose official position, 
Indian experience, and personal character, 
give his opinions threefold weight. He 
adds a brief warning, which, rejid by the 
blaze of the incendiary fires of 1857, is 
pregnant with meaning. “The Rajpoot, 
with all his heroic bravery and other good 
qualities, requires very skilful management* 
The same may be said of the Afghan of 
Rohilcuud, who is still more restless and 
impatient of control; and if there were uot 
other aud better reasons, I should say that 
it is not safe, with either race—Rajpoot or 
Afghan—^to supply tlie means of habitual 
excitement, which must render them more 
turbulent and ungovernable/^f 

Sir Stamford Raffles, another acknow¬ 
ledged authority, indignantly denounced the 
conduct of the European government in 
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overlooking every consideration of policy 
and hunmiiity, and allowing a paltry addi¬ 
tion to their finances to outweigh all regard 
to the ultimate prosperity of the country. 
Unfortunately, the financial addition* is 
paltry only wlien viewed in connection 
with tlje amount of evil which it repre¬ 
sents, and which has increased in propor¬ 
tion to the extended cuitivatiori. An ex¬ 
perienced authorityt states, that wherever 
opium is grown it is eaten ,■ and considers 
that “ one-half of the crimes in the opium 
districts, murders, rapes, and affrays, have 
their origin in opiiim-eating/^ Major-gen¬ 
eral Alexander uses the most forcible lan¬ 
guage regarding the progressive and de¬ 
structive course of intoxication by opium 
and ardent spirits throiigliout India, ap¬ 
pealing to the returns of courts-martial and 
defaulters^ books for testimony of the con-! 
sequent deterioration of the sepoys; and to 
the returns of tlie courts and offices of 
judges, magistrates, and collectors, for that 
of the mass of the natives. Under tljis 
view of the case, and remembering also the 
example set by the notorious tendency to 
drunkenness which disgraces the British 
troops, there is something terribly significant 
in the fact, that the fiercest onslaughts and 
worst brutalities which our countrj^men and 
countrywomen have endured, were com¬ 
mitted under the influence of the hateful 
drugs by wdiich we have gained so much 
gold, and iriflicted so much misery. 

The Neglect of Public Works must take 
its place among the indirect causes of 
revolt ; for it lias materially impeded the 
development of the resources of the coun¬ 
try, and furnished the people w'ith only too 
palpable reason for discontent. It was a 
subject w'liich ouglit always to iiave had the 
special attention of the Anglo-Indian au¬ 
thorities. They should have remembered, 
timt the people over whom they ruled were 
literally as children in their hands; and 
should have taken care to exercise a far- 
seeing, provideutialj and paternal despotism. 
Under Mohammedan and Hindoo govern¬ 
ments, the princes and nobles have ever 
delighted in aBsociating their names with 
some stately edifice, some great road or 
canal, some public work of more or less 

* See Indiau vo]. p. 5S2. 

t Mr* Andrew Bym, who had charge of the Com¬ 
pany's opium agency at Goruckpoor, See pam¬ 
phlets on the 0/}/im Trfide; by Major-general 
Alexander and Mr. ^V^ S. Fry. 

I Lt/gt vol. ii., p, 428. 
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utility. It was a fashion which those who 
made for themselves a fortune and a name, 
especially delighted in following; and the 
fact is so well known that it needs no , 
illustration. Every hook of travel affords 
fresli instances. Foreign adventurers have 
adopted the same beneficent custom : ivit- 
ness the Martiniere college at Lucknow. 
Very feiv Englishmen, however, have thought 
of spending on, or in India, any considerable 
portion of the wealth they made thej^e; the 
noble Sir Henry Lawi'ence and others, 
whose names are easily reckoned, forming 
the exceptions. 

It w'onid occupy too much space to offer 
anything like an enumeration of our short- ' 
comings in this respect: able pens have f 
already jrerformed the ungracious task; and ! 
it needs but a few liours^ attentive study of 
the admirably condensed exposition given 
by Lien tenant-colonel Cotton (chief engi¬ 
neer of Madras), and of the pamphlets pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Dickinson and other mem- , 
bera of tile Indian Reform Society, to be ^ 
convinced how unjust and impolitic have 
been our omissions in this important branch 
of goveimment. 

Sir Charles Napier says, that India, 
economy means, laying out as little for the 
countiy and for noble and useful purposes 
as you can; and giving as large salariea as 
you can possibly squeeze out of the pub¬ 
lic to individuals, adding large 'establish¬ 
ments/^’^ J The force of this remark is , 
painfully apparent, wdicn the immense num- i 
her of collectors/^ and the extent and euor- I 
mous expense of the revenue establishment, 
are compared with the number of eugineers, 
and the cost of the department for public 
works. The contrast between what is taken 
from, and what is spent upon India, be¬ 
comes still more glaring wlien the items 
of expenditure are examined, and a division 
made between the works undertakeu on 
behalf of the government—such as court¬ 
houses, gaols, &c.—and those immediately 
intended for the benefit of the people, such : 
as roads, canals, and tanks, 

The injustice of this procedure is sur¬ 
passed by its impolicy. Colonel Cotton 
says^— 

*' Certainly, without any exaggeration, the most 
aatoiiiahing thing in the Idstory of our rule in India 
Is, that such intiutnerahle rolunies should have been 
written by thousands of the ablest men in the ser¬ 
vice on the mode of coUecting the laud reveoue, 
while the quesiion, of a thousand times more im- 
lortance^ how to enable the people to pay it, was 
iterally never touched upon j and yet, even the 
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question of the amount of taxation was utterly in- 
ftignifiGant iti eoniparisou with that# Ti\^ile we have 
been labouring for a hundred years to discover how 
to get twenty laca out of a district which is not able 
to pay it, not the least thought has been bestowed on 
the hundreds of laca it was losing from the enormous 
cost of transit, which swallowed up all the value 
of the ryot produce, if they raised it;* * * * 
If we take the whole loss to India, from want of 
communication, at only twenty-five million sterling, 
it is twelve dmes as great a burthen as the in¬ 
terest of the [Indian] debt# • * • Public works 
have been .almost entirely neglected in India, The 
motto hitherto has been—* do nothing, hare nothing 
done, let nobody do anything/ Bear any loss^ let 
the people die of famine, let hundreds of lacs be lost 
in revenue for want of water, rather than da any¬ 
thing. * * * Who w-ould believe, that without 

half-a-dozen miles of real turnpike-road, with com¬ 
munications generally in the state that they were 
in England two centuries ago—with periodical 
famines and a stagnant revenue^—'the stereotyped 
answer to any one who urges improvement is, 

* He is too much in a hurry—fee is too sanguine— 
we must go on by degrees i’ and this, too, in the 
face of the fact that, almost without exception, 
money laid out upon public works in India, has 
yielded money returns of one hundred, two hun¬ 
dred, and three hundred per cent#, besides innu¬ 
merable other advantages to the community. • • • 
We have already all but lost one century, to the 
great damage of our finances and the greater injury 
of the people#''! 

It 13 terrible to think of the arnonut of 
suffering occasioned by the ignorant apathy 
of the nation to whom it has pleased Provi¬ 
dence to entrust the goverTiment of India. 
“The neglect of public works^' is a vague, 
uuoieaniog sound in British ears : no uation 
blessed with free institutions can appreciate 
its full intent j aud no people under the 
despotism of a single tyrant, but would 
risej and cut off the Pharaoh who demanded 
the tale of bricksj yet withheld the straw# 
Nothing but the complicated system of our 
absentee sovereignty ship j can account for 
such strange persistence in errors which 
have repeatedly brought the Company to 
the verge of bankruptcy, and inflicted on 
the mass of the people chronic poverty and 
periodical famine# 

In England, we are occasionally horror- 
struck by some case of death from actual 
destitution; and we kno w^ alas ! that large 
portions of our working population, with 
difficulty obtain tlie necessaries of life; but 
we are also aware that public and iudi¬ 
vidual benevolence is incessantly at work 
to diminish the sufferings inseparable, at 
least to some extent, from an over-populated 

* FuMie IForks irt India ^ bv Lieutenant-colon el 
Cotton, 1854; p# 8. t im, pp. 294, 205. 

I Indian Fmjnrej vol. i., p# 273. 


and money-worshipping country# When 
Ireland waa scourged wit.fi famine, the 
whole British empire, even to its farthest 
colony, poured forth, unsolicited, its contri¬ 
butions in money or in food with eager 
haste* Is, then, human sympathy depen¬ 
dent on race or colour? No; or the West 
Indies would still be peopled with slaves 
and slave-drivers. The same springs of 
action which, once set in motion, worked 
incessantly for the accomplishment of negro 
emancipation, would, if now touched on 
behalf of the Hindoos, act as a lever to 
raise them from the deep wretchedness in 
which they are sunk# The manufacturers 
of Manchester and of Glasgow are surely 
blind to tbeir own interests, or long ere 
this they would have taken up the subject 
of roads, canals, and tanks for India, if only 
to encourage the growth of cotton iu the 
country in wliich it is an indigenous pro¬ 
duct, and to diminish their dangerous de¬ 
pendence on America. Had they done so, 
they would have had their reward. But the 
active and enterprising pbilauthropical class, 
which includes many “successful merchants^^ 
iu its ranks, perhaps requires to he told, 
that the subject of public works for India is 
at once a great call for national justice aud 
individual charity; that there is no con¬ 
ceivable means of fulfilling on so large a 
scale the unquestionable duty of giving 
bread to the hungry, as by initiating 
measures to rescue liundreds of thousHuds 
of British subjects from probable starvation# 
The frightful massacres of Meerut and 
Cawnpoor have not banished from our minds 
the recollection of that terrible “Black 
Hole," where 123 persons perished, some 
from suffocation, and others in the mad¬ 
dening agonies of thirst; and this not from 
any purpose of fiend-like cruelty, but simply 
because the young Nawab, Surajah Dowlah, 
did not know the size of the prison-chamber 
of the English garrison in which he bad 
directed his prisoners to be secured; and 
none of hia officers cared to disturb his 
sleep, to procure a change of orders. When 
he awoke the door was opened, aud the 
few weak, worn survivors, on whose frames 
some hours of agony had done the work of 
years, tottered forth, or were dragged out 
from amid the already putrefying corpses 
of their companions, J 

Surajah Dowlah paid, with his^ throne 
and life, the forfeit of his apathetic igno^ 
ranee; and his people were happily delivered 
from that crowning curse—despotic inca- 
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pacity. Ilia fate ought to have served as a 
warning of the effects of mere neglect* 
Has it done so; or has the evil been mui- 
tiplied a thousand-fold under a Chnstian 
governinent ? Can i tj or can it not, be proved 
by public records, that, for every single 
Englishman who perished while the Indian 
nawah lay sleeping, many thousand natives 
have fallen \ictiins to an apathy no less 
criminal, manifested by the represeuta* 
tivea of the E. I* Company? This is the 
meaning, or at least a part of the meaning, 
of the “ neglect of public works in India f'' 
and the only excuse offered for it is the 
poverty of the government. It is asserted, 
that the drain consequent on perpetual 
wars, which directly enriched and often in- 
directly ennobled the individuals concerned, 
occasioned so wide a destruction of native 
property, created such an unceasing drain 
on the state revenues, and so increased and 
complicated the labours of the collectors, 
that the one-engrossing anxiety of the autho¬ 
rities, how to meet current expenses, unavoid¬ 
ably superseded every other consideration* 
The peculiar system of the Company has 
likewise contributed to induce a selfish and 
short-sighted policy* The brief period of 
administration allotted to each governor- 
general, whatever its advantages, has had 
the great drawback of rarely sufficing for 
the initiation, organisatiou, and carrying 
through of any large measure of general 
benefit; and it is, of course, seldom that a 
xmw-cotner, fresh from England, has the 
ability or tlie generosity to appreciate and 
cordially work out the plan of his prede¬ 
cessor* The consequence has been a la¬ 
mentable want of any consistent policy for 
the development of the resources of India, 
Lord Halbonsie, it is true, exerted himself 
zealously and successfully in the furtherance 
of certain great undertakings, in connection 
with which his name may well be grate¬ 
fully remembered* The Ganges canal, the 
Bengal railway, the electric telegraph, are 
works of undoubted utility; and the good 
seiwice they have rendered to the supreme 
government iu its hour of need, must be 
calculated in lives rather than in money* 
But a few great and costly achievements 
cannot excuse the general neglect mani- 
Tested by the non-appropriation of a certain 
portion of the revenue of every district to 
meet its own peculiar and urgent require¬ 
ments. From the absence of any adequate 
provision, the vast reservoirs, sometimes many 
miles square, constructed by native princes 


centuries ago, have been allowed, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, to go to decay, and are 
now sources of disease instead of fertility, 
being covered with rank weeds** 

The East India Company have added the 
tax levied by their Mohammedan or Hindoo 
predecessors for atmual repairs, to their 
general assessments, but have suffered many 
of the tanks to go to min; wffiile, according to 
a recent writer (1858), ^“^in many eases they 
still exact the same money-revenue from 
the cultivators, amounting, at the present 
day, to fifty, sixty, and seventy per cent* of 
the gross produce of the soil, as if the tanks 
were kept iu perfect repair, and the cul¬ 
tivators received the quantity of water re¬ 
quired to grow a full crop of produce.^'f 

Water, water I is the primary want of the 
Indian farmer; yet, according to Colonel 
Cotton, it is undoubted that, in the worst 
year that ever occurred, enough, lias been 
allowed to flow into the sea to have irrigated 
ten times as much grain as would have sup¬ 
plied the whole population* J The case is 
put in the clearest light in an extract from 
a private letter, hastily wTitten, and not 
meant for publication, addressed by “one 
of the most distinguished men in India,” to 
Mr* Dickinson, and published by him, under 
the idea that it was better calcnlated than 
any laboured statement, to carry conviction 
to an unprejudiced mind* The writer, after 
declaring that the perpetual involvements 
of the Company had originated in tlieir 
having omitted not only to initiate improve¬ 
ments, but even to keep in repair the old 
works upon which the revenue depended; 
adds—“ But this is not the strongest point 
of the case* They did not take the leaet 
pains to p7*ev€nt famine. To say notliing 
of the death of a quarter of a million of 
people in Guntoor, the public works* com¬ 
mittee, in their report, calculate that the 
loss iu money by the Guntoor famine, was 
more than two millions sterling* If they 
could And money to supply these losses, 
they could have found a hundredth part of 
the sum to prevent tliem. 

“ Lord-thinks it would be better not 

to blame the governmeut; how can we pos¬ 
sibly point out how improvement can be 
made without proving that there has been 
neglect before ? hs j|! * Lord-won- 

* Maeleod Wylie^s J^ettyal a Field qf Misstonst 
p, 341. 

t Lectures on British Ltdia; by John Malcolm 
Ludlow I voL ii*, p. 317* 

f Quoted in the Madras Pelition of 18o2* 
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ders at mj veheraence aliout public works: 
is lie really so bumble a man as to think no 
better of himself, than to suppose he couW 
stand umnoved in a district where 250,000 
people had perished miserably of famine 
through the neglect of our government, 
and see it exposed every year to a similar 
occurrence? If his lordship had been living 
in the midst of the district at the time, like 
one of our civilians, and had had every 
morning to clear the neighbourhood of his 
house of hundreds of dead bodies of poor 
creatures who had struggled to get near the 
European, in hopes that there perhaps they 
might hud food, he would have realised 
things beyond what be has seen iu his 
-‘shire park/^* 

What excuse, even of ignorance, can he 
offered for a government that turns a deaf 
ear to statements so appalling as these, 
made by their own servants? Such im¬ 
penetrable apathy affords a confirmation 
of the often*repeated assertion, that no¬ 
thing but the continual pressure of public 
opiniou in England, will ensure anything 
being effected iu ludia* Would that this 
power might be at once exerted 1 Even now, 
in the midst of battles, we ought to be doing 
something to avert the consequences of past 
neglect, or the scourge of war will be fol¬ 
lowed by the yet more fatal visitations of 
famine, and its twin-sister, pestilence* 

We may not be able to do much, or any¬ 
thing, in some of the most disturbed dis¬ 
tricts; but in the great majority, where 
comparative quiet prevails, a vigorous effort 
ought at once to be made for the introduc¬ 
tion of a better system; that is, one de¬ 
signed to benefit the mass of the people, 
instead of being exclusively framed to suit 
the convenience of the European officials* 
Had this been earlier attempted, we might 
have had fewer great works to talk about in 
parliament or at the India House {though 
that is hardly possible, considering that we 
are Anglo-Saxons of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury) ; but certainly India would not now 
be * so generally destitute of the means 
of cheap carriage; neither would it be ne¬ 
cessary to urge *^the clearing-out of this 
poisonous old tank ; the repairing of that 
embankment; the metalling of this mud- 
track through the juugle; the piercing, by 
a cheap canal of irrigation, of that tougue 
of land, of a few miles, between two rivers ;”t 

• Dickinson’s India under a Bureaucracy^ pp, 
87 — 90 * 

t Ludlow’s IfSctures^ voL ii., p* 320. 


the preservation of bridges; and such-like 
cheap, lioraely, obscure labours, as are now 
UTgeutly needed throughout the length and 
breadth of the peninsula* 

Cheap transit by laud and water is a 
point only secondary in importance to irri¬ 
gation, as a means of preventing famine, by 
enabling one part of the country to help 
another in the event of the failure of local 
rains* Major-general Tremenheere, in his 
recent evidence before parliament (May, 
1858), when adverting to the brief intervals 
which have elapsed between the years of 
scarcity in the present century, forcibly 
states the necessity for affording the 
greatest facilities for the transport of pro¬ 
duce, as the true remedy for these oft-recur¬ 
ring famines*! The evidence of subse¬ 
quent witnesses before the same committee, 
shows that, in a country where easy transit 
is essential to the preservation of life during 
periodical visitations of dearth, there exists 
the most remarkable deficiency of means of 
intercommunication ever heard of under a 
civilised government, 

** There are no roads to connect even Calcutta 
with any of the great cities of the interior* No road 
to Moorsliedabad; no road to Dacca^ none to Patna; 
no such roads aa pariah roads in Englandr to connect 
ylllagea and market-towns in the interior* Conse¬ 
quently, in the rainy seasonr every town is isolated 
from its neighbours, and from all the rest of the 
country. Besides roads, bridges are wanted; there 
are hardly any bridges at all in the country; their 
place is partially supplied by ferries* The grand 
trank-road, within the Lower Provinces, is only par¬ 
tially bridged ; and half the bridges, 1 believe, have 
been w'ashed away from defects of construction*”§ 

In Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the main¬ 
tenance of good roads is a duty to which 
tlie government are alleged to be specially 
pledged; for, in making the decenuial set¬ 
tlement (ou which the permanent one was 
subsequently grounded), a separate tax for 
tlie purpose was inserted in the rent-roll, 
but was afterwards merged in the general 
assessment, and not applied to the roads* 
The native land-owners have remembered 
this breach of faith; and when urged, some 
years ago, to make fresh provision for the 
maintenance of highways, they objected, on 
the ground of the misappropriation of 
tlieir actual yearly payments* Happily for 
them, their interests are closely allied with 
those of the British settlers. Both classes 
are equally witliout the pale of privilege 
and patronage, dignities and immunities, 

} First Heport of the Select Committee on the 
Colonization and Settlement of India, p* 6. 

§ Ihid. Evidence of W* Theobald, Esq., p* 74* 
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with which the East India Coinpany has 
fenced round its covenanted service; but 
the storm which has disturbed the immi¬ 
grant planters in their peaceable avoca- 
tionSj has contributed to procure for them 
the opportunitj of laying before a parlia¬ 
mentary committee, and consequently be¬ 
fore the nation at large, the obstructions 
which impede all attempts to eai’U an hon¬ 
ourable livelihood by developing the re¬ 
sources of India, 

Several witnesses declare the want of 
internal communication to be peculiar to the 
administration of the East India Company, 
who have attempted nothing except for 
military or governmental purposes, and even 
then very imperfectly; while, under Hindoo 
and Mohammedan dynasties, the peninsula 
was intersected with roads, the remains of 
which are still traceable,* The planters, 
to some extent, make roads in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity, suitable to their own neces¬ 
sities ; blit these do not answer for pur¬ 
poses of general traflic, which requires 
coDtinuous lines. The native land-owners 
understand road-making, but w-ant the 
means, not the will, to caiTy it on exten¬ 
sive 1 y. Mr, D al ry in pi e, an i u d i go an d s u gar 
planter, and silk manufacturer, resident in 
India upwards of thirty years, adduces, as 
an instance of the feeling of the natives on 
this subject, that he has known one of 
them make a road for a hundred miles 
from a religious motive,f 

For the neglect of many duties, and espe¬ 
cially of this one, we are paying a severe 
penalty; and the hardships so long suffered 
by the natives, in having to carry their arti¬ 
cles of produce or merchandise on their 
heads, along paths impassable for beasts of 
burden, now fall with tenfold weight on 
our heavily-laden soldiery, Indmdual suf¬ 
fering, great as that has been {including 
the long list of victims to solar apo¬ 
plexy/^ on marches which, by even good 
common roads or by canals, would have 
been short and comparatively innocuous), 
forms but the inevitable counterpart of the 
public distress, occasioned by the present 
insurmountable impediments to the rapid 
concentration of militaiy force on a given 
point. Facilities for the movement of 
troops are important in every seat of war; 
but particularly so in India, where the 

* Second Report—Evidence of Mr* I* T* Mac¬ 
kenzie, p* SB* 

t Second Report, p* 67* 

X Telegram of the governor-general to Sir Henry 


extent of country to be maintained exceeds 
beyond all proportion the number of Euro¬ 
pean troops which cau at any sacrifice be 
spared to garrison it* 

The upholders of purely military des¬ 
potism” have not been wise even in their 
generation, or they would have promoted, 
instead of opposing, the construction of rail¬ 
ways between the chief cities, as a measure 
of absolute necessity* If only the few al¬ 
ready projected had been completed, Delhi 
could hardly have fallen as it did—a rich, 
defenceless prize—into the hands of tbe mu¬ 
tineers, nor afforded them the means of 
establiahing a rallying-point for the dis¬ 
affected, and doing incalculable damage to 
European by setting an example of 

temporarily successful defiance* As it was, 
the contrast w^aa most painful between the 
lightning-dash that brought tbe cry for 
help from stations surrounded by a seething 
mass of revolt, and the slow, tedious process 
by which alone the means of rescue could 
be afforded* Thus, tbe appeal of Sir Henry 
Lawrence for reinforcements for Cawn- 
poor, received the gloomy response, that it 
was impossible to place a wing of Euro¬ 
peans there in less time than twenty-five 
days*” The bullock-train could take a hun¬ 
dred men a-day, at the rate of tliirty miles 
a-day : J this was all that could be done ; and, 
with every effort, at an enormous cost of life 
and treasure, the troops arrived only to be 
maddened by tlie horrible evidences of the 
massacre they were too late to avert. 

^^Indophilus” views the railroad system as 
the basis of our military power in India; and 
considers it *^so certain that railways are 
better than regiments, that it would be for 
tbe interest of England, even in a strictly 
economical point of view, to diminish the 
drain upon her working population, by 
lending her credit to raise money for tlie 
completion of Indian railways.”§ The 
urgency of the requirement has become so 
evident as a measure of expediency, for the 
maintenance of our sovereignty, that it 
scarcely needs advocating : on the contrary, 
it seems necessary to deprecate the too exclu¬ 
sive appropriation of Indian revenue to rail¬ 
roads (especially costly ones, in which speed 
is apt to be made a primary requisite),H 
to the neglect of the far cheaper means of 
transit which might be opened by single 

Lawrence, May 24th, 1857*—►Parb Papers on the 
Mutiny j Appendix, p* Bin* 

5 Letters of Indophtb^t p. 12* 

\\ See Colonel Cotton^s Public WorkSf p, 184* 
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trU, by tram-roads, by tbe formation of| 
canals "for steam navigation, and by tbe | 
opening and improving of rivers. Measures 
of thk kind must be taken, if we would 
enable the people to bear the expenses 
atteiidant on our system of garernmeut.* 
Labour thus wisely employed and directed, 
would produce capital 5 the now insuperable 
difficulty of raising a sufficient revenue 
without oppressing the masses, would be 
removed; and their rulers, relieved from 
pecuniary pressure, might dare to be just 
by renouncing opium smuggling, and to be 
humane by abandoning the less criminal 
but still obnoxious saltf monopoly, which, 
as at present conducted, acts as an irre¬ 
gular poll-tax—failing heaviest on those 
who have farthest to fetch it from the 
government depots. 

The Repression of British Enterprise is 
closely counectad with the neglect of public 
works; for had European planters been 
allowed to settle in any considerable num¬ 
bers, and to give fi'ce expression to their 
opinions, they would certainly have agi¬ 
tated the subject in a manner which no 
government could have wholly withstood* 

The Company, from their earliest days, 
strove with unremitting care to guard their 
chartered privileges against the encroach¬ 
ments of their country men, aud adopted a 
tone of lofty superiority which was scarcely 
cousistent with their owm position as 
^'merchant adventurers/^ Had there not 
been in America, the West Indies, aud 
other colonies and dependencies of the 
British crown, abundant outlet for capital 
and enterprise, the Indian monopoly would 
probably have been soon broken through; 
i\s it was, the ^'interlopers” were compara¬ 
tively few, and easily put dow^ii, if they 
proved in the least refractory, by the strong 

• The salaries of Englishmen in India are all on 
a very high scale. The average annttal salary re- 
ceiveQ by civiiiaTis is ealiniated at £1,760.—(See 
article on ** British Review, Au¬ 

gust, 1858; p. 237.) A Queeifa officer, directly he 
embarks for India, has double pay. The fees of the 
lawyers and solicitors at Calculla, are more than 
double what they are in English courts.^ No trades- 
niati in Calcutta would be satisfied with the Eug- 
iifib rate of profit; and, in fact, all Em*opean labour 
is much more highly remunerated in India than 
elsewhere.—(First Report of Colonization Committee. 
Evidence of Major^’general Tremenheere; p- 36.) 
It was found necessary to raise the scale of salaries 
of English functionaries, as a means of preserving 
them from corruption; and, to a great extent, the 
measure has succeeded. Even-handed justice re* | 


measure of deportation* Gradually the ex¬ 
clusive system was greatly modified by the 
effects of the parliameutaiy discussioua 
which accompanted each renewal of the 
Compaiiyk charter, together with the dis¬ 
closures of mismanagemeut involved in the 
perpetually recurring pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments, from which they sought relief in the 
creation aud augmentation of an Indian 
national debt. In 1813 their trade with 
India ceased entirely: it had long been 
carried on at an actual loss; the traffic with 
China, aud the Indian territorial revenues, 
supplying the deficit. Yet, notwithstanding 
the opening up of the Indian trade to all 
British subjects (followed by a similar pro¬ 
cedure with that of China in 1833), the 
Company were slow in abating their Jealous 
hostility towards "adventurers” and did 
their utmost to prevent European enter¬ 
prise from gaiuiag a footing in India, They 
do not seem to have recognised the change 
of policy incumbent on them when, ceasing 
to be traders, they became sovereigns of a 
vast empire, aud* were thereby bound to 
renounce class interests and prejudices, and 
merge all meaner consideratious in the para¬ 
mount obligation of promoting the general 
good, 

I Of course, colonization, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, is neither practicable nor 
desirable iu a country already well and gene¬ 
rally densely peopled, and where land is the 
most dearly prized of all possessions. Even 
ill certain favoured localities, where out¬ 
door employment can be best undertaken by 
Europeans, there is no product which they 
could cultivate on the spot, in which they 
would not be undersold by the natives. 
Indeed, it would be manifestly absurd to at¬ 
tempt to compete, as labourers, with men who 
can support themselves on wages ranging 
from Hd. to 4id, a-day.J It is as the pio- 

quirea, that the same experiaient should be uied with 
the nativea of the country from which the funds are 
levied, and it will then be seen whether improved 
efficiency and integrity may not equally be the re* 
suit. ** A native judge, who has any prospect of nro- 
motion, hardly ever is known to be corrupt.”-*IUikes* 

t The difference in the price of salt, between Cal* 
cutta and Benares, amounts to 100 per cent. Rice, 
which sells at a eeaport at 2s. a bushel, is quoted at 
an average of 5s. Id. per bushel in the Punjab, the 
Trana-lndus, and the Cis-Sutlej temtories ; the dis¬ 
tance of these states from a seaport being from 800 
to 1.200 miles.—Third Report of Colonization Com¬ 
mittee, dated July 12th, 1858. Evidence of W. 
Balston, Esq.; p. 05. 

I Evidence of K, Baikie, Esq.—First Report of 
Colonization Committee, 6th May, 1858; p, 52. 
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neera of skill and capital that Europeans must 
look to find remuneration and useM em¬ 
ploy naent in India. In that sense the field 
is wide enoiighj and the need great indeed; 
for the native products and manufactures 
have, in many instances, actually diminished 
in extent and in value under the sway of 
the East India Company. Every child 
knows that calico takes its name from 
Calicut, "wheuce it was first brought to Eng¬ 
land; yet domestic manufacture has been 
overwlielmed by the cheap, coarse fabncs of 
the Manchester steam-power looms; nor 
has the encouragement been given which 
might have opened for them a lucrative 
market in luxurious England for their own 
more delicate and durable productions. The 
Dacca muslin—the famous woven wind,^^ 
which, wheu wet, lay on the grass like the 
night-dew—this, also, hag become almost a 
thing of the past. Yet, if only a market 
were assured, the cotton could be grown as 
before, aud the same exquisite manipulation 
would be as cheaply obtainable. 

Much important information regarding 
the present state of aflairs, has been laid 
before the select committee lately appointed 
to inquire into questions affecting the settle- ; 
ment of India. Well-informed persons de¬ 
clare, that labour is cheap and abundant 
almost everywhere throughout India;* that 
the natives are very tractable; aud yet, de¬ 
spite their readiness to learn, and long in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans, the kuowdedge of 
agriculture is in about the same position as 
at the time of Alexander's invasioii.t This 
is in itself a discreditable fact, considering 
the effects produced by the application of 
science to agriculture in Europe: aud the 
apathy manifested in India is especially 
blaraable and impolitic, on the part of 
a government which has virtually usurped 
the position of landlord over a large portion 
of the country, more than one-half of the re¬ 
venues of which, tlmt is to say, £15,500,000 
out of £28,000,000, is derived by rents, 
from the land; while four-fifths of the an¬ 
nual exports, namely, £17,500,000 out of 
£21,500,000, are the direct produce of the 
soU.t 

• Second Report of Select Committee on Coloni¬ 
zation and Settlement of India, lOth June, 1858.— 
Evidence of Mr. J. P. Wise; p. 40. 

t First Report, 6th May, 1858.—Evidence of 
Major-general Tremenheere; p, 29. 

X Second Report.—Evidence of Major-general 
Tremenheere ; pp. 28, 29. 

I Evidence of Mr. J. T. Mackenzie ; p. 83. 

II Evidence of Captain J. Ouchtorlony,—Third Re- i 


Wliile the system pursued has not im¬ 
proved under the rule of the Compatiy, the 
cultivators themselves have absolutely dete¬ 
riorated; the better class of farmers are 
alleged to have become generally impove¬ 
rished, and to live in less comfort than they 
used to do under the Hindoo aud Moham¬ 
medan dynasties; while very many of the 
ryots are hopelessly in debt^ Impaired 
fertility is the natural consequence of over¬ 
cropping, and the native tenant has no 
means of counteracting this; liis poverty 
being so great, that he cannot afford to 
keep up a farming establialiment of suffi¬ 
cient strength, especially as regards cattle, 
to admit of the dtie production of ma¬ 
nure, or of those requirements which are 
considered indispensable, in England, to 
the cultivation of the commonest arable 
land. II The native agriculturist, if he bor¬ 
row from a native banker and capitalist, 
pays, it is alleged, from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent, interest,7 Usury thrives 
by sucking the life-blood, already scanty, 
of tillage and manufacture, and rivets the 
fetters of that system of advances which 
is truly described as the curse of India.** 
The existence of the prevailing wretched¬ 
ness above indicated, goes far to prove that 
the Company, in opposing the settlement 
of their fellow-countrymen, have not been 
actuated by a disinterested solicitude for 
the w elfare of the natives. In fact, the fear 
of an inftnx of Europeans ivas almost a 
monomania with the Court of Directors; and 
every measure which could in any manner, 
however indirectly, facilitate the antici¬ 
pated irruption, met with opposition avow¬ 
edly on that account. Thus, the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Company, when 
advocating the enforcement of rigid restric¬ 
tions on the press in 1823, adverted espe¬ 
cially to the possibility of its affording 
amusement or occupation to a class of ad¬ 
venturers proceeding clandestinely to India, 
to encourage whom would be a departure 
from the policy hitherto observed/^tt 
Lord William Bentinck granted to Eng¬ 
lishmen the privilege of holding lands in 
the interior of India, contrary to the iu- 

port, 12th July, 1858; p, 4. Another witness says, 
the charge for money advances is from fifty to a hun¬ 
dred percent.; but when the lenders advance in 
grain, they generally charge from one to two hun¬ 
dred per Cent-, because they have to be repaid in 
kindMr, Mackenzie. Second Report, p. 83. 

H Evidence of Mr. J. P. Wise.— IbicL^ p. 41. 

•* Evidence of Mr. Fowler.—Third Report, p. 54. 
ft Pari. Papers, 4th May, 1858; p. 19. 
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atructions of the Company ; and his reasons 
for so doing are recorded in the minutes in 
council, of the years 1829 and 1830* At 
this period the question of settlement in 
India excited a good deal of interest in 
England and a clause was inserted in the 
East India Charter Act of 1833, giving 
permission to all British subjects by birth, 
to purchase land and reside in India j and 
an enactment, in conformity with this clause, 
was passed by the local legislature in 1837. 

Sir Charles Metcalie was one of the lead¬ 
ing advocates for a change of policy, as indis¬ 
pensable to the continuance of the Anglo- 
Indian empire; but he held that this change 
could never be effected until the govern¬ 
ment of the Crown should be formally sub¬ 
stituted for that of the Company. The 
opinion is remarkable as coming from one 
of the most distinguished servants of the 
latter body—one who, trained in the close 
preserve of the covenanted civil service, rose, 
under the fostering care of Lord Wellesley, 
from occupying a clerk^s desk, through in¬ 
termediate grades of office^ to the highest 
place in the council-chamber, and exercised, 
in a most independent fashion, the supreme 
authority provisionally entrusted to his care 
in 1836, His views would lose much of 
their force if conveyed in terms less full 
and unequivocal than his own; but, in read¬ 
ing the following extracts, it is necessary to 
remember that the word colonization has 
here a very limited application, and that the 
immigration required is not general; but 
must, to be beneficial to either of the parties 
concerned—the natives or the immigrants— 
consist of the capitalist class; in fact, of pre¬ 
cisely those who find in overstocked Europe 
no field for the development of their re¬ 
sources, and who are deterred from the 
colonies by the high rate of wages, which 
constitute their chief attraction to the la¬ 
bouring masses, 

“ It ia impracticable, perhaps [he writes as 
early as 1814], to suggest a remedy for the general 
disaffection of our Indian subjects. Colonization 
seems to be the only system ^hich could give us a 
chance of having any part of the population attached 
to our government from a senae of common in- 
tereats. Colonization may have its attendant evils j 
but with reference to the consideration above-stated, 
it would promise to give us a hold in the country 
which we do not at present possess. We might now 

*M6tcalfi Papers, pp. 144 ; 150; 164; 17L 
It is, however, only fair to renaind the reader, that 
Lord Metcalfe is declared by his biographer, Mr. 
Kaye, to have subsequently greatly modified hia 
opinions. Seeing that government by the Crown 
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be swept away in a single whirlwind. We are 
without root. The best-affected natives coidd 
think of a change of government ■with indifference; 
and in the N.W. Provinces there is hardly a man 
who would not hope for benefit from a change. 
This disaffection, however, will most probably not 
break out in any general manner as long as we pos¬ 
sess a predominant power/' In 1820, he declares— 

“ Ab to a general reform of our rule, that question 
has always appeared to me as hopelese. Our rulers 
at home, and councillors abroad, are so bigoted as 
to precedent, that I never dream of any change 
unless it be a gradual declension from worse to 
worse. Colonization, without being forced or inju¬ 
diciously encouraged, should be admitted without 
restraint, ^ * I would never agree to the 

present laws of exclusion with respect to Euro¬ 
peans, which are unnatural and norrihle.” In 
1836, he says^—“ The Europeana settled m India, 
and not in the Company's service, and to these might 
be added, generally, the East Indians of mixed 
breed, will never be satisfied with the Company s 
government: well or ill-founded, they will always 
attach to it the notion of monopoly and exclusion; 
they will consider themselves comparatively dis¬ 
countenanced and unfavoured, and will ahyays look 
with a desire to the substitution of a King's govern¬ 
ment. For the contentment of this class, which for 
the benefit of India and the security of our Indian 
empire ought greatly to increase in numbers and 
importance, the introduction of a King'^s govern¬ 
ment is undoubtedly desirable.^ * It must be 
doubted whether even the civil service will be able 
to retain its exclusive privileges after the extensive 
establishment of European settlers. * * * The 
necessity of employing unfit men in highly important 
offices, is peculiar to this service, and demands cor¬ 
rection 

The evidence laid before parliament, after 
an interval of twenty-five years, forms a 
singular counterpart to the above state¬ 
ments. The persons examined speak from 
long and intimate experience; and their 
testimony, though varying in detail, coin¬ 
cides for the most part in its general 
bearing- They denounce the obstructive 
policy pursued towards them; and the ma¬ 
jority distinctly declare, that permission to 
settle has not been availed of, because the 
protection of life and property, common to 
every other part of the British empire, is 
not afforded in India to any but the actual 
servants of government; the interests of all 
other subjects, European and native, being 
habitually disregarded. One witness alleges, 
that, " at this present time” {May, 1858), 
there are fewer EnglisJimen settled in the 
interior of India than there were twenty 
years ago, government servants excepted.f 

would be, in fact, government by a parliamentary 
majority; he said, if that were applied to India, our 
tenure would not be worth ten years' purchase. 
PaperSf p. 165. 

f Mr. G. Macnair.-^Secoud Report, p. 2. 
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Another gentleman gives a clear exposition 
of similar convictions ; stating, that— 

"Thfl real serious impedimerit to the settlement 
of Englithmen in India, is to be found in the policy 
of the system under which our Indian possessions 
have been hitherto, and, unfortunately, up to the 
present day, are still governed;—that policy Tvhieh, 
giving certain extensive and exclusive privileges to 
a corporation established for trading purposes, and 
gradually formed into a governing power, originally 
shut out the spirit of enterprise, by excluding from 
the country Englishmen not Rervants of the Com¬ 
pany* Although the extreme severity of this 
original policy has been somewhat modified and 
^adually relaxed, its spirit has remained but 
little changed? and its enecis have been to keep 
the people of this country very ignorant of the 
resources and ^reat value of India, and of the 
character, conditioii, and wants of the natives* 
Moreover, it is a matter of notoriety, tliat there has 
been, and is at the present time, a constant anta¬ 
gonism between the official and non-official Anglo- 
Indian communities ? and that exactly as the adven- 
turesome Englishman, who is called an interloper, 
with difficulty obtained his admission in the country, 
so even now he maintains his position in a con¬ 
tinuous hut unequal struggle with the local gov¬ 
ernment, which he, in turn, regards as an obstacle 
between himself and the Crown and constitution to 
which he owns allegiance, and looks for protection in 
his own country. Then again, the departments of 
administration, police, the judicial system, both civil 
and criminal, are notoriously so wretchedly ineffi¬ 
cient, oppressive, and corrupt, that they deter the 
peaceful and industrious from living within their 
influence, or risking their lives and property under 
their operations. Tbelieve that even the compara¬ 
tively few gentlemen settled in the interior of the 
country, would willingly withdraw, if they eould do 
so without a ruinous sacrifice of property | for little 
or no heed has been given to their complaints, nor 
indeed of the natives; while the evils which have 
been pointed out for many years past are greatly on 
the increase. The present constitution of the legis¬ 
lative council has made matters worse than they 
were before; and that body has certainly not the 
confidence either of Europeans or natives. With 
the exception of two judges taken from the Supreme 
Court of Caleutte, it is composed of salaried and 
government officials, who have been such from the 
age of twenty, who have really nothing at stake in 
the country, and who are not likely to live under the 
operation and influence of the laws which they pass; 
while those who are directly intereated in the well¬ 
being of the country, both Europeans and natives, 
are entirely excluded from any voice in the laws by 
which they arc to he ruled and governed. ^ * 

At present, j^ou have in India a series of anta¬ 
gonisms which works most injuriously for all classes, 
and completely prevents that union amongst the 
governIng people which appears to me to be essen- 
tial to the well-being, not only of ourselves, hut of 
the miiUons of people our subjects, taken under our 
care and protection avowedly for their own good, 
and enlightenment, and advancement in civilisarion. 
At present there is an antagonism in the ar my, by 

Evidence of Mr. J. G. Waller.—Second Report 
pp. 169,170. 

t Evidence of Mr* John Freeman.—First Eenort, 
pp. 112 j 119; 139* ^ 


the distinction of two services; and a worse anta¬ 
gonism between the Queen’s courta and the Com¬ 
pany’s courts; between the laws administered in the 
presidency towns and in the interior; between the 
covenanted service, who have a monopoly of the 
well-paid appointments, and the upper, or educated 
portion of the uncovenanted service, who think 
themselves most unjustly excluded from advance¬ 
ment ; and, finally, between almost every Erglish- 
man (1 speak of these as facts, not as matters of 
opinion) not in the service of the Company, and 
the local government and covenanted service, who 
not only represent but carry out the policy of the 
East India Company, so as to shut out the direct 
authority of the Crown, the intervention of parlia- 
mentj and the salutiiry and most necessary influence 
of public opinion in England. You cannot discon¬ 
nect the European and tlie native. If you legislate 
simply witli the idea of what is suitable to the Eng¬ 
lish, without referring to the native and redressing 
the grievances of the native, there will be that un¬ 
happy antagonism between them that will effectually 
bar Europeans from going out to India.”* 

The exorbitant rate of interest (from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent.) charged on 
advances of money made to an indigo- 
planterj silk producer, or aoy settler occu¬ 
pied in developing the resources of the 
country (though not to be compared vsatli 
that exacted from the native borrower), is 
urged by an English aemindar^f resi¬ 
dent some twenty-five years in Bengalj as 
another proof of the insecurity of property 
in the mofussU, or country districts, com¬ 
pared with that situated within the Cal¬ 
cutta jurisdiction, where large sums can be 
readily raised at from six to seven per cent, 
interest. J He enumerates the grievances 
already set forth in preceding sections, and 
points to the successful cultivation exten¬ 
sively carried on. by European settlers in 
Ceylon, as a consequence of the perfect 
security and encouragment to capitalists, 
afforded by the admimstration and regu¬ 
lations of that island, § 

Another witness declares that, in some 
parts of India, the laud-revenue system 
actually excludes European capitalists. He 
instances the Madras presidency, and some 
portions of that of Bombay, where the 
Ryotwarree settlement is in force, where 
the govern ment is the immediate landlord, 
aud is represented in its transactions with 
its wretched tenants by the revenue police, 
an ill-paid and rapacious army of some 
60,000 men, whose character was pretty 
weU exposed in the Madras Torture Report* 
The settlement makes no provision for the 

% The fixed legal maximum of interest in Bengal 
ia twelve per cenL; other commissions bring it up to 
eighteen per cent—Evidence of Mr, J* P* Wise. 
Second Report, p, 54, § p. 113, 
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introduction of an intermediate class of 
landlords ^ and the pauperised labourers 
emigrate in tens of thousands, to the Mau¬ 
ritius and elsewhere, leaviug their own 
waste lands, to obtain subaiatence in better 
governed countries. 

In Bengal, both European and native 
capital and skill find employment under 
the permanent settlement, the value of 
which the natives generally perfectly nn- 
derstandj and call the Great Charter of 
Bengal/^ The same witness adds—is 
invaluable to them and to us too; for it 
has saved Bengal from insurrection*"* 

This one great advantage possessed by 
Bengal, cannot, however, compensate for 
I its other drawbacks; among which, the 
I British settlers especially dwell on the 
; lamentable deficiency of commercial roads, 

! and the contrast thereby offered to the 
beautiful pleasure-drives for civilians and 
their ladies, which surround the chief sta¬ 
tions. A settler engaged in growing rice, 
sugar, tobacco, and vegetables, for the Cal¬ 
cutta market, on an estate situated only 
forty miles from the great English metro¬ 
polis, describes the difficulty of transit as 
so great, that the men who come to take 
the sugar away are obliged to do so npou 
bullocks' backs, each animal carrying about 
two maunda (about 1-|- cwt. English), and 
treading warily along the lines separating 
one rice-field from another, which are gene- 
I rally about a foot in breadth, somewhat ele- 
I vated above the field, acting also as ledges 

I to keep the water in the fields r but, adds 

I this witness, some distance from there, 

' where there is a little bit of road, they 

I will take twenty or twenty-five maunds of 

I produce with a cart and a couple of 

buliocks."t 

I Despite all discouragements, the British 
settlers claim to have done good service to 
their country and to India; and they 
aflSm, “ that wherever Europeans have 
' been settled during the late convulsion, 

I those parts have been less disturbed.” f 
i Their enterprise has been imitated by the 

• Evidence of Mr. Theobald-—First Eepoit, pp. 
61,62; 8o. 

t Evidence of Mr. J* Freeman.—First Beport, 
p. 119* (See further testimony to the same effect— 
First Beport^ pp. 114; 157* Second Report, pp. 31; 
40; 52; 108- Third Report, pp. 64, 65.) 

J Evidence of Mr. J. F. Wise*—Second Eepoxt, 
p*3a 

; 5 E vi deuce of Mr. Frecma n.—Firat Repor t, p. 114. 

II The “Nuddea Rivera'^ is the name given to the 
network of channels which traverse the country be- 


native merchants; and many in Calcutta 
have, during the last twenty years, be¬ 
come large shippers of produce, and send 
orders for manufactured goods direct to 
England *§ 

Articles of great importance have been 
principally discovered and worked by the 
^'interlopers." The coal-beds found by 
them after years of research, now give 
beneficial employment to several associa¬ 
tions, including the Bengal Company, which I 
alone pays about £2,000 per month to the 
railway, for the transit of coal from Ranee- ' 
gunge to Calcutta. The supply fm'iushed 
by them has proved invaluable to the gov¬ 
ernment during the mutiny; and the fleets 
of inland steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation and Ganges Companies, 
have rendered vital service in the convey¬ 
ance of the British troops, the naval bri¬ 
gade, and military ammunition and stores. 
Their efficiency would have been much 
greater had the authorities heeded the 
arguments previously addressed to them 
regarding the want of a canal to Rajmaha!, 
or kept open one of the Nuddea rivers 
from Nudflea to the Ganges* [j 

The British settlers were the first to es¬ 
tablish dii^ect steam communication between f 
Cakutta and Suez: through their instru¬ 
mentality the transit through Egypt was 
carried out, and the first steamer placed 
on the Nile: they introduced the river 
steam-tugs, used to facilitate the intricate 
and dangerous navigation between Cal- j 
cutta and the pilot station; and they estab¬ 
lished the horse-carriages, by which Sir 
Colin Campbell and hundreds of officers 
and soldiers hastened to the seat of w^ar* 
SiRv, and other valuable and easily-trans- 
portable products, such as indigo, the hate¬ 
ful drug opium, together with jute, hemp, 
tobacco and linseed, have considerably 
increased in quantity, and improved in 
quality, under the influence of British 
capital and energy* The settlers succeeded 
in growing good tea before it was dis- , 
covered to be indigenous in so many places 

tween the Ganges and the Hoogbly, These eban- 
mh are supplied partly from the Ganges and partly 
from the drainage of the country, and are sometimes 
all but dry. The general opinion is, that one of 
them might be kept open for the country-boats and 
for steamers all the year round, instead of five 
months, if proper engiTicoring skill were applied to 
the task; by which means a circuitous and even 
dangerous route of five hundred miles would be 
avoided.—^First Report. Evidence cf Mr* W. Theo¬ 
bald, p. 75. 
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in the Himalayas; and were beginning the 
cultivation so successfully in Assam and 
Kumaou, that, in 1856, 700j0001bs* were 
exported to England, The NeOgberry coffee 
is alleged to have obtained an excellent 
name in the London market, as that of 
Telliclierry has done long ago. Beer has 
been brewed on the Keilgherries, and sold 
at 9d, per gallon, which the soldiers pre¬ 
ferred to the ordinary description, retailed 
there at 1^, and 1*, 2d. per quart bottlCi* 

During the Eussian war, there was an 
export of grains and oil seeds (forming, 
in 1856, a large item) from the interior 
of India to England; hut it ended on the 
conclusion of peace, because war prices, or 
canal irrigation aud carriage, were essential 
conditions of remuneration. The same 
thing occurred with wheat. At the com¬ 
mencement of the war there w^as a first ex¬ 
port of twenty quarters, which rose to 
90,963 quarters in 1856, and fell with de¬ 
clining prices to 30,429 quarters in 1857. 
Eice is exported largely under any circum* 
stances, because it is produced in great 
abundance on the coast, and is not subject 
to the cost of inland earn age, f This, and 
much similar testimony, teuds to eoiTobo- 
rate the unqualified declaration previously 
made by Colonel Cotton, that “ India can i 
supply England fully, abundantly, cheaply 
with its two essentials, flour and cotton; 
and nothing wliatever prevents its doing so 
but the w’ant of public ivorks/^J 

The evidence of British settlers is very 
satisfactory regarding the possibility of cul¬ 
tivating cotton of good quality to an almost 
unlimited extent. One witness predicts, 
that the first three or four large canals (for 
irrigation as well as transit) made in India, 
would drive the American cotton entirely 
out of the market, from the much lower 
cost of production in India. American 
cotton costs 6d. .per pound at the English 
ports: Indian, of equal quality, might, it 
is alleged, be delivered there from any part 
of India at a cost of per pound.§ 

Even supposing this representation to be 
aomewEat sanguine and highly-coloured, it 
is most desirable that a vigorous effort should 
be made to restore the ancient staple pro¬ 
duct of India, by making one grand experi¬ 
ment—wE ether slave labour may not be 
beaten out of the market by the cheapest 

• Evidence of Captain Ouchterlony.—Third Ee- 
pori, p, 4, 

t Third Report—Evidence of Mr. W. Balslop, 
pp- 64 ; 98. I Public Works j p. 29, 


and most abundant supply of free labour 
which could possibly be desired. In the 
I cultivation and manufacture of cotton, all 
the requirements of England and of India 
(national and individual) are combined: 
capital, skill, and careful superintendence, 
would find remunerative exercise oti the 
one side; and, on the other, large masses of 
people, now half-starved, would be em¬ 
ployed; and men, women, and even chil¬ 
dren could w'ork together in families—an 
arrangement always much desired in India. 

Neither is there any reason why the 
manufacture of the finer fabrics—of gold- 
wrought and embroidered muslins—should 
not be resumed as an article of export, 
They are quite peculiar to India, and must 
remain so. The temperature of the coun¬ 
try ; the delicate touch of the small supple 
native fingers; the exquisite, artistic tact in 
managing the gorgeous colouring: all these 
points combine in producing effects which 
have been strangely undervalued in Eng¬ 
land. The barbaric pearl and gold, the 
diamonds of Golconda, the emeralds and 
pearls, have led us to overlook the incom¬ 
parable delicacy of Indian manufactures. 

Shawls are almost the only exceptional 
article amid general neglect. The French, 
always discriminating in such matters, 
have shown more appreciation of the value 
of native manipulation. Several factories, 
called “ filatures/^ have been for many years 
established in their settlement at Pondi¬ 
cherry, and where, properly organised and 
superintended by practical men, the profit 
yielded is stated at no less than thirty per 
cent, per annum on the capital invested. 
A parliamentary witness says, if three 
times the amount could have been spun, it 
would have found ready purchasers. || It is, 
however, asserted, that tlie assessments are 
not half as high in Pondicherry as in the 
neighbouring British territory. 

The point long doubtful, whether the 
English constitution could ever bear per¬ 
manent residence and active occupation in 
India, ajjpears to he solved hy the concurrent 
testimony of tlie planters, whose evidence be¬ 
fore a committee of the House of Commons, 
1ms been so largely quoted. Their stal¬ 
wart frames and healthy appearance, after 
twenty, and even thirty years^ experience, 
went far to confirm their statements, that 

I Evidence of Mr. W. Balston.—Third Report, 
p. 98. 

II Evidence of Captain Ouchterlony.—Third Re¬ 
port, pp. 13 5 37, 
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out-doof employment in the more temperate 
localities, was/even in India, favourable 
rather than detrimental to health. It is 
! still an open question^ how far their chil- 
I dren or grandchildren may thrive there; 
and to what extent early transplantation to 
schools in the sanitaria afforded by the 
NeiJgherries and other hilly tracts, may 
operate in preventing physical deterioration. 

I The chief attractions to “merchant ad¬ 
venturers” in India, are as promiiient now 
I as in the days when good Queen Bess 
granted the first charter to her snl^ects; 
the field for capital and enterprise is quite 
as wide, and even more promising. Mer- 
I chants, money ^lenders, and government sti- 
I pen diaries, are the only wealthy natives at 
I present in India; and many of these— 

I some by fair and highly creditable means, 
others by intrigue and usury—have be- 
' come possessed of fortunes which would 
! ouable them to take rank with a London 
millionaire. 

I India is, in truth, a mine of wealth; and 
if we are permitted to see the sword of war 
permanently sheathed, it may be hoped 
I that we shall take a new view of things; 

especially, that the leaders of our large 
I manufacturing towns — Birmingham and 
, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast—will 
take up the question of good government 
' for India, and convince themselves, by dili¬ 
gently comparing and sifting the evidence 
' poured forth from many different sources, 

' of the necessity for developing the re- 
I sources aud elevating the condition of their 
fellow-subjects in Hindoostan. Poverty, 
sheer poverty, is the reason why the con- 
' sumption of our manufactures is so small; 

I and its concomitants—the fear of extortion, 
and personal insecurity, induce that ten- 
I dency to hoarding, which is alleged to 
operate in causing the annual disappear- 
' auce of a considerable portion of the already 
' insuflScient silver currency, 

I This, and other minor evils, are effects, 

, not causes; they are like the ailments which 
I inherent weakness produces; strengthen 
the general frame, and they will disappear. 

I The temptation of profitable and secure io- 
vestments, such as urgently-required public 
I works may be always made to offer by a 
wise government, would: speedily brijig 
forth the hoarded wealth (if there be 
such) of Iiidia, and would assuredly attract 
both European and native capital, which, 
thus employed, might be as seed sown, 
The British settlers, and some public- 


spirited native merchants (such as the well- 
known Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeboy, of Bom¬ 
bay, with others iu each presidency), have 
shown what individual effort cau accomplish. 
It is now for the government to follow their 
example, and prepare for a rich harvest of 
material and moral progress. 

Anne:i^aiion^ and Infraction of the Indian 
Laws of Inheritance, —The system of sub¬ 
sidiary alliances, established by Lord Welle.s- 
ley, in the teeth of many and varied diSical- 
ties, has, without doubt, been the means of 
quietly and effectively establishing the su¬ 
premacy of England over the chief part of 
the Indian peninsula. It has likewise 
greatly conduced to the general tran¬ 
quillity, by compelling the native govern¬ 
ments to keep peace with one another. 
It might have done much more than this, 
had subsequent governors-general entered 
into the large aud generous policy of its 
promoter, and viewed it as a protective 
measure calculated to prolong the existence 
of native states, and regulate the balance 
of power. Lord Wellesley had no passion 
for annexation; he did not even say with 
Clive, “ to stop is daugerous, to recede is 
ruin on the contrary, he believed that 
the time had arrived for building up a bar¬ 
rier against further extensiou ; and for this 
very purpose he bent every energy of his 
mind to frame the system w^hich has been 
perwerted by his successors, and warped by 
circumstances, into a preliminary to absorp¬ 
tion and extinction. 

He desired to preserve the independence 
of the Rajpoot principalities; and thus, 
rather than by exterminating wars, to keep 
in check the then alarmingly turbulent and 
aggressive Mahratta powers. His plans were 
perfected, and fairly in operation when be 
quitted India* Unhappily, his whole policy 
was, for a little while, misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Its reversal was decreed j 
and unswerving “ non-intervention” was to 
be substituted for protective and defeusive 
alliances. In theory, tliis principle seemed 
just and practicable; in action, it involved 
positive breach of contract with the weaker 
states, with whom, in onr hour of peril, wc 
had formed treaties, and whom we were 
pledged to protect against their hereditary 
foes. 

Mistaken notions of economy actuated 
the authorities in England ; and, unfortu¬ 
nately, Sir George Barlow, on whom the 
• 3fetral/e p. 5. 
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I charge of the supreme governtnent de¬ 
volved by the sudden death of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, was incapable of realising^ much less 
of forcibly deprecating, the evil of the 
measures he was called upon to take* 
i I Lord Lake, the commander-in-chief, felt 
his honour so compromised by the public 
I breach of faith involved in the repudiation 
I of treaties wliich he had been mainly iu- 
strumental in obtaining, that he resigned, 

I in disgust, the diplomatic powers entrusted 
, to him> 

! No less indignation was evinced by the 
I band of rising st;^tesmen, whose minds had 
been enlarged and strengthened by par- 
( ticipation in the views of the great little 
man/^ who, from the fire of patriotism 
wliicli blazed in his own breast, emitted 
, sparks which animated the breasts of all 
who came within the reach of his notice*”t 
I One of these (Charles Metcalfe) drew up a 
paper on the policy of Sir George Barlow, 
of remarkable interest and ability. He 
says—^ 

** The native powers of India understand the law 
of nations on a broad acale, though they may not 
adhere to it; but they are not acquainted with the 
nice quirks upon which our finished casuists would 
draw up a paper to establish political rights* Our 
! name is high, but these acts must lower it; and a 
natural consequence is, that we shall not again be 
trusted with confidence, 

“Sir George Barlow, in some of his despatches, 
distinctly states, that he contemplates, in the dis¬ 
cord of the native powers, an additional source of 
' strength I and, if I am not mistaken, some of his 
plans go directly, and are designed, to foment dis¬ 
cord among those states* * * * Lord Welles¬ 

ley's desire was to unite the tranquillity of all the 
owers of India with our own* How fair, how 
eantlful, how virtuous does this system seem j 
how tenfold fair, beautiful, and virtuous, when com¬ 
pared with the other ugly, nasty, abominable one,”l 

All the members of the Wellesley school 
imbibed the same tone; and though they 
differed widely on many points, and sub¬ 
sequently became themselves distinctive 
i leaders, yet Elphiustone and Malcoim, 

I Adams and Jenkins, Tucker and Edmon- 
I stone, consistently maintained the rights of 
native states, and regarded any disposition to 
take advantage of their weakness or promote 
I strife, as ngly, nasty, and abominable*^^ 
When the non-intervention systern proved 
! absolutely impracticable, the authorities fell 
hack cm that of subsidiary alliances; but 
instead of proceeding on the broad basis 
j laid down by Lord Wellesley, and organ- 

j • See Indmn vo!. i*, p* 406, 

I t ML*fcal/e Pqpej j, p* 10, 

i pp. 6, t. S Ibid,, p* 178* 


ising such relations of mutual protection 
and subordination between the greater and 
the minor states, as might be necessary for 
the preservation of general tranquillity, a 
system of minute and harassing inter¬ 
ference was introduced into the affairs of 
every petty state. ^^We established,” writes 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1830, when a 
member of the supreme council, ” a mili- 
t^y police throughout Central India, with a 
view to maintain order in countries belong¬ 
ing to foreign potentate3*”§ The arrange¬ 
ments made were costly, clumsy, and in- 
efiicient; and, in tlie end, have worked 
badly for all parties. 

The British contingentSs which have 
now joined the rebel Bengal army, were, 
for the most part, forced on the native 
princes, and their general tendency has 
been to foster the inherent weakness, 
corruption, and extortion of the states 
in which they have been established- 
The benefit of exemption from external 
strife, has been dearly purchased by in¬ 
creased internal oppression; the arm of 
the despot being strengthened against Ids 
subjects by the same cause which paralysed 
it for foreign aggression- Then has arisen 
the difficult question—how far we, as the 
undoubted supreme power, were justified 
in upholding notoriously incapable and 
profligate dynasties, even wliile the cruel 
wrongs of the people were unceasingly re¬ 
ported by the British residents at the native 
courts ? AiS is too frequently the case, the 
same question has been viewed from dif¬ 
ferent points of view at different times, and, 
at each period, the decision arrived at has 
run the risk of being partial and prejudiced. 

Ill the time of Warren Hastings, Sir 
John Shore, and Lord Wellesley, the in¬ 
crease of territory was deprecated by the 
East India Company and the British nation 
in general, as equally unjust in principle 
and mistaken in policy, Tiie fact that 
many of the Hindoo, and nearly all the Mo¬ 
hammedan, rulers were usurpers of recent 
date, ruling over newly-founded states, was 
utterly ignored ; and their treacherous and 
hostile proceedings against ns, and each 
other, were treated as fictitious, or at least 
exaggerated. At length a powerful reac- ■ 
tion took place; people grew accustomed to 
the rapid augmentation of our Anglo-Indian 
empire, and ceased to scrutinise the means 
by which it was accomplished* The rights 
of native princes, from being over-esti- 
mated, became as unduly disregarded. 
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The system of annexation recently pur¬ 
sued, which has set at nought the an¬ 
cient Hindoo law regarding the succession 
of adopted sons and female representalites; 
is alleged to have been a special cause of 
the revolt*^ From time immemorial, the 
adoption of heirs in default of natural and 
legitimate issue, has been the common cus¬ 
tom of the Hindoos, If a man have no son, 
it is an imperative article in his religious 
belief that he should adopt one; because it 
is only through the ceremonies and offer¬ 
ings of a son, that the soul of the father 
can be released from Put —which seems to be 
the Brahminical term for purgatory. The 
adopted child succeeds to every hereditary 
right, and is treated in every respect as if 
lawfully begotten. Lord Metcalfe has ex¬ 
pressed a very decided opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, After pointing out the difference 
between sovereign princes and jagheerdars 
—between those in possession of hereditary 
sovereignties in tiieir own right, aud those 
who hold grants of land, or public revenue, 
by gift from a sovereign or paramount 
power—be adds, that Hindoo aovereign 
princes have a right to adopt a successor, to 
the exclusion of collateral heirs; and that 
the British governmeiit is bound to acknow¬ 
ledge the adoption, provided that it be 
re^ar, and not in violation of Hindoo 
law. The supposed reversionary right of 
the paramount power,” Lord Metcalfe de¬ 
scribes “as having no real existence, except 
in the case of the absolute want of heirs; 
and even then the right is only assumed in 
virtue of power j for it would probably be 
more consistent with right, that the people 
of the state so situated should elect a sove¬ 
reign for themselves.”t 

Many of our leading statesmen have con¬ 
curred not only in deprecating the use of 
any measures of annexation which could 
possibly be construed as harsh or unjust, 
but also in viewing the end itself, namely, 
the absorption of native states, as a positive 
evil. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who has 
probably had more political intercourse 
with the highest class of natives than any 
other individual now living, has always con¬ 
tinued to entertain the same views which he 
set forth as interpreter to Major-general 
Wellesley,in the memorable conferences held 
to negotiate the treaties of Suijee Anjen- 

* Vtde Mebellim in Ituiia; by John Bruce Norton. 

+ Meicalfi Pap&fi (written in 1837) jp. 318, 

t Supplementary De^patche^ of P. JiT the Duke 
of Wellington ; edited by the present Duke; voL m. 


gaum and Deogaum, in 1803, with Siiidia 
and the rajah of Berai' when he described 
the British government as uniformly anxious 
to promote the prosperity of its adherents, 
the interests of such persons being regarded 
as identified with its own. 

Many years later, Mr. Elphinstone wrote— 
“ It appears to me to be our interest as 
well as our duty, to use every means to 
preserve the allied governments : it is also 
our interest to keep up the number of in¬ 
dependent powers: their territories afford a 
refuge to all whose habits of war, intrigue, 
or depredation, make them incapable of 
remaining quiet in ours; and the contrast 
of our government has a favourable effect 
on our subjects, who, while they feel the 
evils they are actually exposed to, are apt 
to forget the greater ones from which they 
have been delivered/' 

Colonel Wellesley, in 1800, declared, 
that the extension of our territory and in¬ 
fluence had been greater than our means. 

Wherever we spread ourselves,” he said, “we 
iucrease this evil. We throw out of employ¬ 
ment and means of subsistence, all who have 
hitherto managed the revetme, commanded, 
or served in the armies, or have plundered 
the country* These people become addi¬ 
tional enemies, at the same time that, by 
the extension of our territory, our means 
of supporting our government and of de¬ 
fending ourselves are proporiionately de¬ 
creased/'§ 

Marquis Wellesley, in 1843, wrote—“ No 
further extension of our territory is ever 
desirable in India, even in tlie event of war 
for conquest, if that could be justified or 
were legal, as the law now wisely stands ”|| 

Lord Ellen borough (despite the annexa¬ 
tion of Sinde) advised, that even what 
are called rightful occasions of appro¬ 
priating the territories of native states,” 
should be avoided; because he considered, 
that the maintenance of those states, and 
“ the conviction that they were considered 
permanent parts of the general government 
of India, would materially strengthen our 
authority* I feel satisfied, that I never 
stood so strong with my own army as wlicii 
I was surrounded by native princes; they 
like to see respect shown to their native 
princes. These princes are sovereigns of 
one-third of the population of Hiudoostan ; 

5 Wellington Despatches* Letter to Major Hutiro, 
dated 20th Augustj 1800, 

II Letter from the Marquis Wellesley to Lord 
Ellenborougb, 4tli July, 1842. 
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and with reference to the future condition 
of the country, it becomes more important 
to give them confidence that no systematic 
attempt will be made to take advantage of 
the failures of heirs to confiscate their pro¬ 
perty, or to injure, in any respect, those 
sovereigns in the position they at present 
occupy/^ 

Sir John Malcolm went further still, and 
declared, that'' the tranquillity, not to say 
the security, of our vast Oriental dominions, 
was involved in the preservation of the 
native principalities, which are dependent 
upon us for protection. These are also so 
obviously at our mercy, so entirely within 
our grasp, that besides the other and great 
benefits which we derive from these alliances, 
their co-existence with our rule is, of itself, 
a source of political strength, the value of 
which will never be known till it is lost. 

* I am further convinced, that though 
our revenue may increase, the permanence 
of our power will be hazarded in proportion 
as the territories of native princes and chiefs 
fall under our direct rule.” 

Henry St. George Tucker likewise lifted 
up his voice in warning, declaring, that the 
annexation of a principality to our gigantic 
empire, might become the source of weak¬ 
ness, by impairing our moral influence over 
our native subjects.* 

These opinions so far prevailed, that down 
to the viceroyalty of Lord Dalhousie, the 
Hindoo custom of adoption was not only 
sanctioned, but urged by the supreme gov¬ 
ernment on native princes in the absence 
of natural heirs* The majority of Indian 
dynasties have been mdutained in this 
manner. The famous Mahratta leaders, 
Dowlut Rao Sindia of Gwalior, and Mul- 
har Rao Hoi car of Indore, both died child¬ 
less : the latter adopted a son ,* the former 
left the choice of a successor to his favourite 
wife, who exercised the right, and herself 
filled the position of regent.f 

On the death of the adopted prince, in 
1843, his nearest relative, a boy of eight 
yeai's of age, was proclaimed maharajah. 
The war which took place in the same year, 
and which terminated in the capture of the 
fortress of Gwalior by the British troops, 
on the 4ith of January, 1S44, did not lead 

• Several of the above opinions, with others of 
similar tendency, will be found collected in a pam¬ 
phlet entitled The Nutive of India; pub- 

hshed by Saunders end Stanford, 6, Charing-cross: 
1853, 

t Indian BfnptrCi vok i*, p. 427* 


to the extinction of the principality, as it 
would unquestionably have done under the 
course of policy which subsequently pre¬ 
vailed* The young maharajah was con¬ 
firmed in the position, for which, as he 
advanced in age, he showed himself well 
qualified ; and bis name, like that of his co- 
temporary the rajah of ludore, now takes 
high rank amid the faithful allies of Eng¬ 
land. 

Lord EllenbDroughts opinions regarding 
the maintenance of native states, were not, 
however, shared by his zealous champion. 
Sir Charles Napier, who expressed himself 
on this point, as on most others, in very 
strong terms, ^^Were I emperor of In¬ 
dia,” he said, when Hs views were most 
matured, no Indian prince should exist*” 
He would dethrone the Nizam, lie would 
seize Nepaul: in fact, he considered, that 
without the abolition of the native sove¬ 
reignties no great good conld be effected, 
and the Company's revenues must be always 
in difficulty* J 

Sir Charles was probably singular in his 
desire to extend the British frontier inde¬ 
finitely, and "make Moscowa and Pekin 
shake;” but many persons, including Mr. 
Thoby Prinsep and other leading India 
House authorities, looked forward to the 
extinction of the subsidiary and protected 
states within our boundary as desirable, 
both in a political and financial point of 
view, especially in the latter. § 

In India, the majority of the governing 
"caste,” as Colonel Sykes called the civi¬ 
lians, || were naturally disposed to favour ex¬ 
tensions of territory which directly conduced 
to the benefit of their body, and for the in¬ 
direct consequences of which they were in 
no manner held responsible* To them, the 
lapse of a native state was the opening of a 
new source of promotion, as it was to the di¬ 
rectors in England of" patrouage”—an ad¬ 
vantage vague in sound, but very palpable 
and lucrative in operation. No wouder that 
the death of the " sick man” should have 
been often anticipated by his impatient heirs 
as a happy release, which it was excusable 
and decidedly expedient to hasten. It was 
but to place the sufferer or victim withiu 
reach of the devouring waves of the Ganges, 

t See review in the Times^ May 25th, 1857, of 
Sit W, Napier^fl Life of Sir C* Napier^ 

5 See Mr. Ptinsep^s pamphlet on the Indian 
tion in 1853. 

I Third Report of Colonization Committee, 1S58; 

p.88. 






















ANNEXATION POLICY OP LOED DALHOUSIE. 


and the resaitj according to Hindoo notionSj 
is paradise to one party^ and pecuniary ad- 
I vantage, or at least relief, to the other. 
The whirlpool of annexation has been hit 
upon as offering advantages of a similar 
kind; namely, complete regeneration to the 
native state subjected to its engulphing 
influence, and increased revenue to the para¬ 
mount power. Bengal civilians began to 
study annexation made easy/^ with the zeal 
of onr American cousins, and it was soon 
* deemed indispensable to liasten the process 
by refusing to sanction further adoptions. 
The opinions quoted in preceding pages 
' were treated as out of date, and the policy 
founded ou them was reversed. The ex¬ 
perience of the past showed, that from the 
I days of Clive, all calculations founded on 
increase of territorial revenue, had been 
' vitiated by more than proportionate in- 
I crease of expenditure. It might have also 
I taught, that the decay of native states 
needed no stimulating, and that even if 
their eventual extinction should be deemed 
desirable, it would at least be well to take 
care that the inclined plane by wliich we 
were hastening their descent, should not be 
placed at so shai'p an angle as to bring 
them down, like an avalanche, on our own 
heads. These considerations were lost sight 
of in the general desire felt to extinguish 
the native states which consume so large a 
portion of the revenue of the country and 
few paused to consider the peculiar riglits 
of native administrators, as such, or re- 
membered that, in many cases, the profit 
derived from the subsidy paid for military 
contingents, was greater than any we were 
Jikely to obtain from the entire revenue. 
In fact, the entire revenue had repeatedly 
proved insuflScient to cover the cost of our 
enormous governmental establishments, civil 
and military. 

The expenditure consequent ou the war 
with, and annexation of, Sinde,t was the sub¬ 
ject of much parliamentary discussion, the 
immense booty obtained by the army being 
contrasted with the burden imposed upon 
the public treasury and highly-taxed people ; 
of India, Still the lesson prominently set 
forth therein was unheeded, or treated as 
applicable only to projects of foreign ag- 

* 3Iodern India; by Mr. Campbell, a civilian of 
the Bengal seTvice. 

t Mr, St. George Tucker asserted, that the pro* 
cee dings connected with the an negation of Sinde 
were reprobated by every member of the Court of, 
Director.-? of the East India Company, “ aa characler- 
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grandisement, and having no relation to 
questions of domestic policy. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie expressed the 
general sentiments of the Court of Directors, 
as well as his own, in the following full 
and dear exposition of the principles which 
prompted the series of annexations made 
under his administration i—There may bo 
a conflict of opinion as to the advantage, or 
to the propriety, of extending our already 
vast possessions beyond their present limits. 
No man ean more sincerely deprecate than 
I do any extension of the frontiers of our 
territories, which can be avoided, or which 
may not become indispensably necessary 
from considerations of our owni safety, and 
of the mainteuanee of the tranquillity of 
our provinces. But I cannot conceive it 
possible for any one to dispute the policy of 
taking advantage of every just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the 
territories that already belong to us, by 
taking possession of states which may lapse 
in tlie midst of them; for thus getting rid 
of these petty intervening principaHties, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, 
but which can never, I venture to think, 
be a source of strength; for adding to the 
resources of the public treasury, and for 
extending the uniform application of our I 
system of government to those whose best | 
interests, we believe, will be promoted 
thereby.” 

Lord Dalhonsie differed from Lord Met¬ 
calfe and others above quoted, not less 
with regard to the nature of the end in 
view, than as to tlie means by which that end 
might be lawfully obtained; and he has re¬ 
corded his ‘^strong and deliberate opinion,” 
that '^the British government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful 
opportunities of acquiring territory or re¬ 
venue, as may from time to time present 
themselves, whether they arise from the 
lapse of subordinate states by tlie failure of 
all heirs of every description whatsoever, or 
from the failure of heirs natural, when the 
succession can be sustained only by the i 
sanction of government being given to 
the ceremony of adoption, according to 
Hindoo law.” 

It is not surprising that the process 

ised by acts of the grossest injustice, highly inju¬ 
rious to the national reputationand that the 
acquisition of that country was " more iniquitous 
than any which has ever stained the annals of our 
Indian administration/’— Hemoriula of Indian Gov^ 
ernmenlf pp. dnl, 352. 
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of absorption should have been rapid, when 
the viceroy, who held the above opinions, 
was essentially a practical man, gifted 
with an "aptitude for btisiness, unflagging 
powers of laboui’, and clearness of intellect f 
which even the most decided opponents of 
his poHey have applauded- In reviewing 
the result of his eight ycars^ administration. 
Lord Dalhousie dwells, apparently without 
the slightest misgiving, on the large in¬ 
crease of the British territories in the East 
during that period; four kingdoms, and 
various chiefahips and sepai-ate tracts, having 
been brouglit tinder the sway of the Queen 
of England* Of these, iJie Punjab was the 
fruit of conquest. Pegu and Martaban 
were likewise won hy the sword in 1852; 
aud a population of 570,180 souls, spread 
over an area of 32,250 square miles, was 
thereby brought under the dominion of the 
British Crown.f 

The Raj or Principality of Baitara, was 
the first state annexed by Lord Dalhousie, 
to the exclusion of the claims of an adopted 
son. There was only one precedent—and 
that a partial one—for this measure: it 
occuiTed under the administration of Lord 
Anckland, in 1840, in the case of the little 
state ofColabUj founded l}y the pirate Angria, 
whose chief foi-t, Gheria, was taken by 
Watson and Clive in 17564 Colaba was 
dependent on the government of the Peishwa 
at Poona; and, on the extinction of his 
power, the British entered into a treaty 
with Ragojee Angria, the existing chief, 
guaranteeing the transmission of his terri¬ 
tories in their integrity to Ms successors/^ 
With the sanction of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, Ragojee adopted a boy, who died soon 
after him. Permission was asked for a fresh 
adoption, but refused; and the territory 
was treated aa having escheated for want of 
heirs male, although, it is alleged, there were 
many members of the Angria family still in 
existence, legally capable of succeeding to 
the government, 

Sattara was altogether a more important 
case, both on account of the extent and 
excellent government of the kingdom, and 
because its extinction involved a distinct 
repudiation of tlie practice of adoption 
previously sanctioned by the British au¬ 
thorities, and held by the Hindoos as in¬ 
variably conferring on the adopted cliild 

* Norton’s in India^ p. 65, 

t Indian Empire^ vol. i,, p* 45B, 

j Ihid,, p, 458, PflrL Papers, 16th April, 1850.} 

S See Indian Empire^ voL i., p. 271, 


pery privilege of natural and legitimate 
issue.§ The fact was so generally recognised, 
that there seems no reason to doubt that the 
native princes, in signing subsidiary or 
other treaties, considered that children hy 
adoption were included, as a matter of 
course, under the head of legitimate heirs 
and successors* The exception, if intendec!, 
was sufflciently important to demand men¬ 
tion. But the conduct of the government, 
in repeated instances (such as those of the 
Gwalior and Indore principalities, of Kotah 
in 1828, Dutteah in 1840, Oorcha, Bans- 
warra, and Oodipoor, in 1842, and, several 
years later, in Kerowlee},]! was calculated to 
remove all doubt by evidencing its liberal 
construction of the Hindoo law of succes¬ 
sion. 

Lord Auckland declared, in the case 
of Oorcha, that he could not for a moment 
admit the doctrine, that because the view of 
policy upon which we might have formed 
with the native princes might 
have been by circumstances materially al¬ 
tered, we were therefore not to act sern- 
pulously up to the terms and spirit of those 
engagements; and again, when discussing 
the question of the right of the widow of the 
rajah of Kishenghur to adopt a son without 
authority from her deceased husband, his 
lordship rejected any reference to the sup¬ 
posed rights’^ which were suggested aa de¬ 
volving on the British government as the 
paramount power, declaring that such ques¬ 
tions must be decided exclusively with refer¬ 
ence to the terms and spirit of the treaties 
or engagements formed with the different 
states j and that no demand ought to be 
bronght forward than such aa, in regard to 
those engagements, should be scrupulously 
consistent with good faith* 

By this declaration Lord Auckland pub¬ 
licly evinced his resolve to adhere to the 
principle laid down by high authority forty 
years before, under very critical circum¬ 
stances* It was not an obedient depen¬ 
dency, but the fortified border-land of a 
warlike principality, that was at stake, 
when Arthur Wellesley urged the governor- 
general to abide by the strict rules of jus¬ 
tice, however inconvenient aud seemingly 
inexpedient* On other points of the ques¬ 
tion the brothers might take different views; 
on this they were sure to agree; for they 

|] The syciaJ grounds on Tss'hicli flio practice of 
adoption is based, arc well set forth hy General 
flriggs. See Liidlow*s Lecturesj xoL ii., p. 226 ; and 
J\^ative States, pp. 21; 23. 



























ANNEXATION OF SATTARA—1849. 43 


Tvere equally ready to saciifice Gwalior or 
every other frontier in India ten times orer^ 
in order to preserve our credit for scrapu¬ 
lous good faith 

The recent mode of dealing with Sattara 
has not contributed to raise the British 
name either for generosity or unflinching in¬ 
tegrity. The deposition of that most able 
ruler, Pertab Sing, on a charge of con- 
spiracy against the supreme government^f 
was earnestly deprecated in England by 
many eminent menj and excited great in¬ 
dignation among Ms subjects. The secret 
and hurried manner in which his seizure 
and trial were conducted, increased the appa¬ 
rent hardship of his sentence ; and an able 
writer asserts his conviction that, at the 
present time, not a native in India, nor five 
persons in the world, believe in his guilt. J 
He died in 1847, leaving an adopted son, 
around whom the affections of the people 
still cling. § The remembrance of Ms misfor¬ 
tunes has not passed away ; and one of the 
mutineers, hung at Sattara in 185^, ad¬ 
dressed the surrounding natives while he 
was being pinioned, to the effect that, as 
the English had hurled the rajah from his 
throne, so t!iey ought to be driven out of the 
country. (1 The deposition of Pertab Sing 
was not, however, accompanied by any at¬ 
tempt at annexation of territory | the gov¬ 
ernment, on the contrary, “ having no views 
of advantage and aggrandisement,^^ resolved, 
ill the words of the new treaty (5th Sep¬ 
tember, 1839), to invest the brother and next 
in succession to the rajah with the sove¬ 
reignty, This brother fAppa Sahib) died 
in 1848. He, also, in default of natural 
issue, had adopted a son, whose recognition 
as rajah was strongly urged by Sir George 
Clerk, the governor of Bombay, on the 
ground that the terms of the treaty, seemed 
to mean a sovereignty which should not 
lapse for want of heirs, so long as there was 
any one who could succeed, according to 
the usages of the people.^^ “In a matter 
such as tMs question of resumption of ter¬ 
ritory, recovered by us, and restored to an 
ancient dynastyj^^lf he observes, “we are 
morally bound to give some consideration 
to the sense in which we induced or per¬ 
mitted the other party to understand the 
terms of a mutual agreement. Whatever 
we intend in favour of an ally in perpetuity, 

* JVhiHngtan DespatchcSj 17th March, 1804. 

t See Indian Umpire f voL i., p. 432. 

j LudIow*a Lecturesf vol. ii., 171. 

f i«, p. 171. 


when executing a treaty with him on that 
basis, by that we ought to abide in our rela¬ 
tions with his successors, until he proves 
himself unworthy.” 

Sir G. Clerk further advocated the con¬ 
tinuance of the independence of Sattara, 
on account of its happy and prosperous 
state. Mr. Frere, the British resident, said 
that no claimant would venture to put for¬ 
ward his own claim against the adopted sons 
of either of the late rajahs; but that there 
were many who might have asserted their 
claim bnt for the adoption, and who would 
able to establish a very good prima 
facie claim in any court of justice in India.” 
These arguments did not deter Lord Dal- 
housie from making Sattara the first ex¬ 
ample of his consolidation policy. “The 
territories,” he said, lie in the very heart 
of our own possessions. They are inter¬ 
posed between the two military stations in 
the presidency of Bombay, and are at least 
calculated, in the hands of an independent 
sovereign, to form an obstacle to a^e com- 
mnnication and combined military move¬ 
ment. The district is fertile, and the re¬ 
venues productive. The population, accus¬ 
tomed for some time to regular and peaceful 
government, are tranquil themselves, and 
are prepared for the regular government 
our possession of the territory would give.” 
With regard to the terms of the ti’eaty, he 
held that the words “ heirs and successors” 
must be read in their ordinary sense, and 
could not be construed to secure to the 
rajahs of Sattara any other than the succes¬ 
sion of heirs natural; and the prosperity of 
the state, he did not consider a reason for its 
continued independence, unless this pros¬ 
perity could be shown to arise from fixed 
institutions, by which tlie disposition of the 
sovereign wouid always be guarded, or com¬ 
pelled into an observance of the rules of 
good government. (This, of course, could 
not be shown, aucli security being peculiar 
to countries blessed with free institutions, 
and utterly incompatible with any form of 
despotism.) In conclusion, the governor- 
general argued, that “we ought to regard 
the territory of Sattara as lapse, and should 
incorporate it at once with the British do¬ 
minions in India.”^* 

The Court of Directors were divided in 
opinion on the subject: nine of them agreed 

II Bombay Teieffrapht 19th June, 1857- 

^ Indian Empire t vol. i,, p. 419. 

** Minute by Lord Dalhousie, 30th August, 
1848. 
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mih, and five differed from,Lord Dalhoiisie.* 
The dissentients were Messrs. Tucker, Shep- 
herdj Melville, Major Oliphant, and General 
Caulfield. Eegardin®^ the precedent estab¬ 
lished in the case of Colabaj Mr. Tucker 
said— 

I “I remonstrated against the annexation (1 am 
I disposed to call it the confiscation) of Colaba, the 
ancient seat of the Andris family, to which the alln- 
I aion has been made m the Bombay minutes; and 
far from ha^nng seen reason to modify or recall the 
opinion recorded by me on that proceeding', I have 
availed myself of every suitable occasion to enforce 
my conviction, that a more mischievous policy could 
not be pursued than that which would engross the 
whole territory of India, and annihilate the small 
remnant of the native aristocracy. There are per¬ 
sons who fancy that landed possessions in India 
cannot be snccessftilly administered by native agency. 
In disproof of this notion I would point to the Ram- 
poor jaghire in Rohilcund, which was a perfect 
garden when I saw it long ago, and w hich still re- 
[ mains, I believe, in a state of the highest agricul¬ 
tural prosperity. Nay, I would point to the princi¬ 
pality of Snttara, which appears to have been most 
I successfully administered both by the ex-rajah, Per- 
, tab Sing, and his brother and successor, Appa Sahib, 
who have done more for Uie improvement of the 
country than our government can pretend to have 
done in any part of its territory.*'! 

ThiSj and other energetic protests, are 
said to have produced so strong an im¬ 
pression, that a vote seemed likely to pass 
in the Court of Proprietors, repudiating the 
annexation of Satfcara. The majority of the 
directors perceiving this, called for a ballot, 
and so procured the confirmation of the 
measure by the votes of some hundreds of 
ladies and gentlemen, for the most part 
utterly ignorant of the merits of tlie case.J 

The provision made by the supreme gov¬ 
ernment for the widows and adotJted son,§ 
was censured by tlie directors; and Lord 
Dalhousie writes, that although the Hon. 
Court had declared tfieir desire to provide 
liberally for the family, and their wish 
that the ladies should retain jewels, fur- 

* The question of the right of adopt ion, lays Mr, 
Sullivan, was treated by all the authorities at borne 
and abroad as if it had been an entirely new one, 
and waa decided in the negative j whereas, it ap¬ 
peared, by records which were dragged forth after 
judgment was passed in the Sattara case, that the 
uestion^ had been formally raised, and as formally 
ecided in favour of the right, twenty years before ^ 
and that this decision had been acted upon in no 
less than fifteen instances in the interval .-“Pamphlet 
on tlie Double Gotermnentj published by India 
Beform Society j p. 24. 

t Lieutenant-general Briggs, in his evidence be¬ 
fore the Cotton Committee appointed in 1848, men¬ 
tioned having superintended the construction of a 
road made entirely by natives for the rajah of Sat¬ 
tara, thirty-six miles long, and eighteen feet wide. 


niture, and other personal property suit¬ 
able to their rank, they still objected tliat 
the grant of so much property, which was 
fairly at the disposal of the government, 
was greatly in excess of what w'as re- 
quired.^^ll 

I he Kingdom of Nogpoor became British 
territory by simple lapse, in the absence 
of all legal heirs for the government, 
says Lord Dalhousie, "refused to bestow 
the territory, in free gift, upon a stranger,Tf 
and wisely incorporated it with its own 

domiuions.^^4:* 

Absorption was becoming a very familiar 
process to the British functionaries, and the 
addition of a population of about 4,650,000, 
and an area of 76,432 square miles,It ap¬ 
peared to excite little attention or interest. 
Parliamentary returns prove, however, tlmt 
the kingdom was not extinguished without 
palpable signs of dissatisfaction, and even 
some attempt at resistance on the part of 
the native government. The ranees, or 
queens, on the death of the rajah in Decem¬ 
ber, 1853, requested leave to take advantage 
of the Hindoo law, which vested in them, or 
at least in the chief of them—the right of 
adopting a son, and of exercising the powers 
of the regency. They offered to adopt, ac¬ 
cording to the pleasure of the supreme 
government, any one of the rightful heirs, 
who, they alleged, existed, and ivere en- , 
titled to succeed to the sovereignty; " both ! 
according to the customs of the family and i 
the Hindoo law, and also agreeably to the 
practice in such cases pursued under the I 
treaties/* The reply was a formal intima- ! 
tion, that the orders issued by the gov¬ 
ernment of India having been confirmed 
by the Hon. Court of Directors, the prayer 
of the ranees for the restitution of tlie 
raj to the family could not be granted. 
Tlie maharaiiee, called the Banka Bye (a 

with drains and Email bridges for the whole dis¬ 
tance. 

t 8ullIvan’s Double Goi^erninentf p, 26. 

5 They were allowed to retain jewels, to the | 
value of sixteen lacs, and landed property worth j 
20,000 rupees a-year. Pensions were also granted I 
(frnm the revenue) to the three ranees, of £45,000, ' 
£30,000, and £25,000 respectively.—I*arl. Papers I 
(Commons). 5tb March, l8D6i p. 10. 

|[ Pari. Papers, &c., p. 10. 

Lord Dalhousie, in a minute dated 10th June. 
1854, admits that lineal members of the Bhons- 
lay family existed j but adds, “ they are all the pro¬ 
geny of daughters.*’—Pari. Papers (Commons), 16th 
June, 1856. ^ 

** Minute, dated 2SLh February, 1856; p. 8. 

It Park Papers (Commons), I6lh April, 1858. : 
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j very aged ■woman, of remarkable ability, 

I who had exercised the authority of regent 
during the minority of her grandson, the 
late rajah), and the younger ranees, w^ere not 
entirely unsupj)ort;ed in their endeavours for 
the continuance of the state, or at least 
for the obtainment of some concessions from 
the paramount power* The commissioner, 
and former resident, Mr. Mansel, repre¬ 
sented the disastrous effect which the an¬ 
nexation of Nagpoor was calculated to 
‘ produce upon certain influential classes. 
The dependent chiefs, the agriculturists, 
and the small shopkeepers w'ouM, he con¬ 
sidered, *^if not harshly agitated by new 
measures,’^ be easily reconciled to British 
mle j bnt— 

^*The ofHcers of the army, the courtiars, the 
riesthoodi the chief merchants and bankera who 
ad dealings with the rajah's ireamry and house* 

I hold—all the aristocracy, in fact, of the country, see 
in the operation of the system that British rule 
involves, the gradual dim in u lion of their exclusive 
consequence, and the final extinction of their order/^* 

The extinction of the ai'istocracy was cal¬ 
culated to affieet the mass of the population 
more directly than would at first seem 
probable, Mr. Mansel truly says— 

<^The Indian native looks up to a monarchical 
and arifitocratic form of life ; all his ideas and feel* 
ings are pervaded with respect for it. Its ceremonies 
and state are an object of amusement and interest 
to all, old and young; and all that part of the hap¬ 
piness of the world which is produced by the grati- 
ncation of the senses* is largely maintained by the 
existence of a court* its pageantry, its expenditure, 
and communication with the people. Without such 
a source of patronage of meilt, literary and personal, 
the action of life in native fiociety as it is and must 
long be, would be tame and depressing. * ^ * 

It is the bitter cry on all sides, that our rule exhi- 
bits no sympathy, especially for tlie native of rank, 
and not even for other classes of natives. It is a 
just, but an ungenerous, unloveable system that we 
administer, and this tone is peculiarly felt in a 
newly-acquired country. It may be that we can¬ 
not re-create, but "n'e may pause ere we destroy a 
form of society already existing, and not necessailly 
barren of many advantages. * • • main 

energies of the public service in India are directed 
to, or absorbed in, the collection of revenue and the 
repressing of rural crime; and the measures applied 
to the education of the native people are of little 
I influence; while many of our own measures—as in ' 
I the absorption of a native state {if we sw'eep clean 
I the family of tlie native prince and the nobility 
gradually from the land)—are deeply depressing on 
the national character and social system, 'f 

^ Pari, rapers (Commons)^—Annexation of Be- 
rar: No, 82 ; March 5th, 1856 j p. 4. 

t ]). 6. 

t Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 

5 The mode of appropriating the personal and here- 


He therefore recommended, with a view 
of recouciling the past with the future, ia a 
change of govern ment from Orietital to 
Europeau hands, that the Nugpoor royal 
family should be permitted to exercise the 
right of adoption; to enjoy the privileges 
of titular chieftainship; and to retain pos- | 
session of the palace in the city of Nagpoor, \ 
with a fixed income and a landed estate. ’ 
The reply to these recommendations was, | 
that the goveruor-general in council could j 
not conceal his surprise and dissatisfaction ' 
at the advocacy of a policy diametrically 
opposed to the declared views of the 
supreme authority* The grounds on which 
the British commissioner advocated the 
creation of a titular principality, were 
pronounced to be weak and untenable; 
while all experience was alleged to be 
opposed to the measure which he had 
most inopportunely forced” on the eon- ; 
sideration of government. The king of 
Delhi, the nawab of Bengal, and the nawab- 
nixam of the Caro at ic, were cited as so 
many examples of its impolicy: but in all 
these cases, however, some purpose of great 
temporary expediency was served, or be¬ 
lieved to be served, when the arrangement 
was originally made ; some actual difficulty 
was got over by the arrangement; and, 
above all, the cliiefs in question were exist¬ 
ing things [?] before the arrangement.” 
Ill the present instance, however, the offi¬ 
cial despatch declares there was no object 
of even temporary expediency to serve; no 
actual difficulty of any sort to he got over; 
no one purpose, political or other, to be 
promoted by the proposed measure.^ 

The provision suggested by Mr. Mansel 
as suitable for the ranees in the event of his 
proposition being rejected, was condemned * 
as extravagantly high; the hereditary trea¬ 
sure of tlie rajah, the governor-general con¬ 
sidered, in accordance with the decision of I 
the Hon. Court in an analogous case (Sat- 
tara), was fairly at the disposal of tlie 
government, and ought not to be given up 
to be appropriated and squandered by the 
ranees 

The money hoarded, having been accu¬ 
mulated, it was alleged, out of the public 
funds, was available to defray the arrears of 
the palace establishments—a reasonable 

ditary treasure of the late rajah* suggested by the 
commissioner os likely to be approved by the ranees, 
was the building a bridge over the Kumaon river; 
and thuSi in accordance with Hindoo custom* link¬ 
ing the family name to a great and useful work. 
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plea, Tvhich could not be urged in defence 
of the same seizure of personal savings in 
the case of Sattarai 

This unqualified censure of the cormnis- 
sioner was followed by his removal, ^ pro¬ 
ceeding directly calculated to inculcate the 
suppression not only of opinions, but even of 
facts, of an unpalatable kind. The half¬ 
measure which he had suggested might 
possibly have worked badly, as most half¬ 
measures do 5 but it was avowedly pro¬ 
posed as a compromise, and as a means of 
meeting diflSculties, which the Calcutta 
authorities saw fit to ignore. No notice 
whatever was taken of Mr, MansePs state¬ 
ment, that ill arguing mth the people at 
Nagpoor on the practice of putting the 
members of the family of a deceased chief 
ou individual life pensions, upon the absorp¬ 
tion of a state, they immediately {though 
not before unsubservient to the execution 
of orders from Calcutta for the extinction of 
sovereign powers) fell back upon the law 
and rights of the case, and contended that 
the treaty gave what was now being arbi¬ 
trarily taken away,* 

Nothing, indeed, could be more arbi¬ 
trary than the whole proceeding* A mih- 
tary officer. Captain Elliot, was made offi¬ 
ciating commissioner, and a large body of 
troops was placed at his disposal to overawe 
opposition, in the event of the royal family 
or their late subjects evincing any disposi¬ 
tion to resist the fulfilment of the orders of 
the govern or-general for the seizure of the 
treasure, hereditary jewels, and even the 
personal property and household effects of 
the deceased rajah, which were advertised 
to be sold by public auction, to provide a, 
fund for the support of his family* 

The ranees sent a vakeel, or ambassador, 
to Calcutta, to intreat that a stop should be 
put to the sale of effects held as private 
property for a century and a-half; and, 
further, for the cessation of the unjust, 
oppressive, and humiliating treatment shown 
by the commissioner, under the alleged 
orders of government, towards the maha- 
ranees and the other heirs and members of 
the family of the late rajah, whose lives are 
embittered and rendered burdensome by 
the cruel conduct and indignities to which 
they have been obliged to submit.” 

Repeated memorials were sent in by 
the rauees, concerning " the disrespect and 
contumely^' with which they were treated 
by the acting commissioner, and also 
• ParL Papers on Eerar, p. 7* 


regarding the manner in which the sales by 
auction were conducted, and property sacri¬ 
ficed ; particularly cattle and horses: a pair 
of bullocks, for instance, estimated to be 
worth 200 rupees, being sold for twenty. 

T he official return of the proceeds of the 
rajah s live stock, tends to corroborate 
the statement of the ranees. A hundred 
tmmels only realised 3,138 rupees, and 182 
bullocks only 2,018; elephants, horses, and 
ponies in large numbers, sold at equally low 
prices. The remonstrances of tlie ranees 
were treated ^vith contemptuous indiffer¬ 
ence* l^e government refused to recog¬ 
nise their envoys, and would receive no 
communications except through the official 
whose refusal to forward their appeals was 
the express reason of their having endea¬ 
voured to reach the ear of the governor- 
general by some other channel 

The removal of the property from the 
palace was attended by considerable excite¬ 
ment, The native officer employed by 
the EngHsh government, was hustled and 
beaten” in the outer courtyard of the 
palace. The sepoys on duty inside the 
square, are described by Captain Elliot in 
his rather ain^lar account of the matter, 
not affording that protection and assis¬ 
tance they were bound to do; for, setting 
aside Jumal-oo-deen^s [the native officer's] 
rank, position, and employment, he was 
married, and somewhat lame,” There was 
great excitement in the city, as well as in 
and about the palace, and great crowds Iiad 
assembled and were assembling* It was 
doubtful to what extent opposition might 
have been organised, for the aged maha- 
ranee was asserted to have sent a mes¬ 
sage to the British officer in command, 
that if the removal of property w^ere 
attempted, she would set the palace on 
fire. This threat, if made, was never exe¬ 
cuted : reinforcements of troops were in¬ 
troduced into the city, and the orders ot 
the government were quietly carried 
through. The governor-geDeral considered 
that the scandalous conduct” of the 
sepoys and rifle guards on duty, ought to 
have been punished by dismissal from the 
service; but it had been already passed 
over in silence, and so no martyrs were 
made to the cause, and the affair passed 
over as an ebullition of that floating feel¬ 
ing of national regret,^' which Mr, Mans el 
had previously described as ready to dis¬ 
charge itself in dangerous force upon any 
objects within its range. 
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The maharatiee denied having incited 
or approved the resistance offered hj her 
people; but the Calcutta authorities per¬ 
sisted in considering that a plan of resis¬ 
tance had been organised by her during the 
night preceding the disturbances which 
took place in the morning of the 11th of 
October, 1854, and threatened to hold the 
ranees generally responsible^ in the event of 
any repetition of such scenes as those which 
had already brought down upon them the 
displeasure of government. 

The ladies were, no doubt, extremely 
alarmed by this intimation, which the offici¬ 
ating commissioner conveyed to them, he 
writes, in most unmistakable language/', 
The sale of the chief part of the jewels and 
heirlooms (estimated at from j 6500,000 to 
*£750,000 in value)=*^ was carried on unop¬ 
posed in the public baaaarsj a proceeding' 
which the then free press did not fail to 
communicate to the general public, and to 
comment on severely,f Of the money 
hidden within the sacred precincts of the 
zenana, 136 bags of silver rupees had been 
surrendered ; but there was a further store 
of gold mohurs, with the existence of 
which the Banka Bye had herself ac¬ 
quainted the British functiouaries imme¬ 
diately after the death of her grandson, 
as a proof of bet desire to conceal 
nothing from them. When urged, she 
expressed her readiness to surrender the 
treasure ; but pleaded as a reason for 
delay, the extreme, and as it speedily 
proved, mortal sickness of Unpoora Bye, 
the chief widow, in whose apartments the 
treasure was hidden, and her great unwil¬ 
lingness to permit its removal. The com¬ 
missioner appears to have treated this plea as 
a continuation of “the old system of delay 
and passive resistance to all one's instruc¬ 
tions and wishes/' Nevertheless, he deemed 
it objectionable " to use force /' and “ was 
unwilling that Captain Crichton [the officer 
in command] should go upstairs on this 
occasion, or take any active part in this 
matter," it being “ better to avoid a scene /' 
and, as an alternative, he advised “ writing 
off the amount Itnown to be buried, to the 
debit of the ranees, deducting the same 
from their annual allowance, and telbng 
them the same was at their disposal and in 
their own possession 

* Park Papers {Annexation of Berar), p, 9, 
f Indian 2nd April, 1855, 

X Letter from officiating coinmissiotier, Capt. Elliot, 
to government, 13th Dec., 1854,—Pari. Papers, p, 44. 


The princesses would have been badly 
off had this arrangement been carried ont, , 
for the amount of boarded treasure had 
been exaggerated, as it almost invariably is 
in such cases; aud although no doubt is I 
expressed that the formal surrender of' 
10,000 gold mohnrs (made immediately | 
after the delivery of the governor-generaPs 
threatening message) included the entire 
hoard, yet double that sum was expected; ; 
the other half having, it is alleged, been | 
previously expended. 

The maharanee excited the angry sus¬ 
picions of the Calcutta government by 
a despairing effort for the maintenance of | 
the state, with which she felt the honour of 
her house indissolubly allied. It appeared, ! 
that Major Kamsay, then resident at Ne- I | 
paul, had, when occupying the same posi- I 
tion at the court of Nag poor, been on very 
bad terms with the deceased raj all. The 
Banka Bye attributed the extinction of the 
raj to his representations, and sent a 
vakeel to him, in the hope of deprecating 
his opposition, and obtaining his favourable 
iutervention. The errand of the vakeel 
was misunderstood, and attributed to a 
desire to communicate with the Nepaulese 
sovereign on the subject of the annexation 
of Nagpoor, Under this impression, the 
governor-general in council declared, that 
the ranees had no right whatever to com¬ 
municate with native courts; that it was 
impossible to put any other than an un- i 
favourable construction on their attempt to | 
do so: and the acting commissioner was 
officially desired to acquaint them, that the 
repetition of such an act would " certainly 
lead to substantial proof of the displeasure ^ 
of government being manifested to them," 

On the mistake being discovered, the 
following minute was recorded by the gov¬ 
ernor-general, and concurred in by the four 
members of couticil whose names have 
become lately familiar to the British pub¬ 
lic, Its curt tone contrasts forcibly with 
that adopted by tlie Marquis Wellesley, j 
and his great brother, in their arrange- | 
ments for the royal family of Mysoor: yet 
the dynasty of Hydeu All had been founded 
on recent usurpation, and overthrown in 
open fight; while that of Berar represented 
a native power of 150 years' duration, and . 
long in peaceful alliance witli the Company 
as a protected state. The age and reputa¬ 
tion of the Banka Bye, her former position 
as regent, the remarkable influence exer¬ 
cised by her during the late reign, and her 
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uniform adhesion to tlie British govern¬ 
ment,—thesej together with the dying state 
of Unpoora Bye, the eldest of the rajali^s 
widows, and the bereaved condition of them 
all, might well have dictated a more respect- 
fnl consideration of their compluinta and 
misapprehensions, than is apparent in the 
brief but corapreheusive account given by 
the supreme government, of the groundless 
charge which had been brought against 
the pnncesses:— 

It now appears that the vakeel sent by 
the ranees of Nagpoor to Nepaul, was in¬ 
tended, not for the durbar, but for Major 
Ramsay, the resident there. Major Ramsay, 
when officiating resident at Nagpioor, was 
compelled to bring the late rajah to order. 
The rajah complained of him to me, in 
1B48, The odiciatiiig resident w^aa in the 
right, and, of course, was supported. It 
seems that these ladies now imagine that 
Major Ramsay’s supposed hostility has in¬ 
fluenced me, and that his intercession, if 
obtained, might personally move me. The 
folly of these notions need not to be no¬ 
ticed. The vakeel not having been sent to 
the durbfir, nothing more need be said 
about the matter.’^^ 

The means used by Major Ramsay to 
bring the rajah to order,had been pre¬ 
viously called in question, owing to certain 
passages in the despatch which had occa¬ 
sioned the supersession of Mr. Mansel. 
These passages are given at length, in evi¬ 
dence of the entirely opposite manner in 
which successive British residents at Nag¬ 
poor exercised the extraordinary powers en¬ 
trusted to them; interfering in everything, 
or being absolutely nonentities (except as a 
drain upon the finances of the state they 
were, barnacle-like, attached to), accord¬ 
ing to their temper of mind and habit of 
body, 

*‘In my argument,’’ says Hr. Mansel, “with 
nalivea upon the subject of the expediency and pro¬ 
priety of the British government dealing with the 
Nagpoor case as a question of pure policy, I have 
put to them the position, that we had all of us at 
Nagpoor, for the last two years, found it impraoti- 

• Minute, dated November, 1854. Pari. Papers 
(Annexation of Berar), p. 41. Signed-Dalhoiide, 
J. Dorm, J. Low, J. P. Grant, B. Peacock. 

tMajor Ramsay denies this; and, while bearinjf 
teaumony to the “ high character’’ of Mr. Manscf 
SBj^, that the policy adopted by the latter was 
radically opposed to his own, for that he had pur¬ 
sued the most rigid system of non-interference with 
any of the details of the local goTrernment; whereas 
Mr. Mansel appointed, or caused the appointment 
of, several indmduols to responsible offices in the 


I cable to carry on the government decently. I re- 
, marked that Major Wilkinson, after a long struggle, 
I succeeded in getting the rajah within his own in- 
duence, and, by his hne sagacity and perfect ex¬ 
perience, had controlled him wfienever he chose, 
j Colonel Speirs, from decaying health, was latterly 
I unable to put much check upon the rajah, though. 
I his perfect knowledge of affairs of the day here, and 
of Oriental courts in general, would otherwise have 
been most valuable. Major Ramsayf pursued a 
course of uneompromising interference, and, in a 
state of aJntogt chronic disease, attempted a per¬ 
fect restoration to health* Mr. Davidaon, aa hia 
health grew worse, left the rajah to do as he liked * 
and under the argument, that it was better to work 
by personal influence than by fear, he left the rajah 
to do as be pleased, with something like tlie pretence 
of an invalid physician^—that his patient would die 
with too much care, and required gentle treatment* 
During my incumbency, I found the rajah so much 
spoiled by the absolute indulgence of my prede¬ 
cessor, that I was gradually driven to adopt the 
radical reform of Major Kamsay, or the extreme 
conservatism of Mr. Davidson j tffid in the struggle 
which latterly ensued between myself and the rajah, 
liis end was undoubtedly hastened by vexation at 
my inaisting on his carrying out the reform in spirit 
as well as to the letter, • • • Xhe argument of 

the natives, with whom I have frequently conferred 
on this subject, is, that the British residents at Nag¬ 
poor should participate in the blame charged to the 
rajah by myself; for if the same system of advice 
and check which was contemplated by the last 
treaty, had been carried out from first to last, the 
rajah would never have been tempted into the 
habits of indolence and avarice that latterly made 
him make his own court and the halls of justice a 
broker^s shop, for the disposal of official favours and 
the sale of justice* The answer to this is, that the 
British government does its best; that it sends its 
highest servants to a residency; and if the principles 
or abilities of the different incumbents vary, it is 
only natural and incidental to any colonial systeni 
in the world. The result, however, is, that the 
management of the country gets into all kinds of 
embarrassrnent, of death, judicial corruption, and 
irresponsibility of ministers, when the readiest course 
is to resume those sovereign powers that were dele¬ 
gated on trust,”! 

Surely^ the foregoing statements of the 
last “incumbent” of the Nagpoor resi¬ 
dency, afford a clear exposition of the 
raisebievous effects of establishing, at the 
courts of tiative princes, a powerful func¬ 
tionary, whose office combines the duties of 
a foreign amlmssador with those of a domes¬ 
tic counsellor, or rather dictator. If the 

Nagpoor government! and set apart particular days 
in the week on which the beads of departments 
waited upon him at the residency, and submitted 
their reports and proceedings.—Letter of Major 
Ramsay to government, oth February, 1855^—Park 
Papers, pp. 46; 53. 

i Letter of Commissioner Hansel, 29th April, 
1854—Pari* Papers, p, 7* See Indian JEmpirej vol* 
L, p. 420, for an account of the circumstances under 
which the so^^called delegation of sovereign powers 
was made in the case alluded to* 
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resident be an upright man, be can scarcely 
fail to be distracted by the conflicting in- 
I lerests of tlie paramount and dependent 
I states—the two masters whom he is bound 
I to serve; and if of a sensitive dispositiouj 
be cannot but feel the anomalous cbai'acter 
of his situation at the elbow of a dependent 
sovereign^ who must naturally regard him 
as something bet^veen a schoolmaster and a 
I spy. No doubt there bave been British 
residents whose influence has been markedly 
beneficial to native states; not only for- 
Tuerlyj when tlieir position was better de- 
fin ed^ andj from circumstances, involved less 
temptation to, or necessity for, interference 
in the internal affairs of the state, but even 
of late years. The general efleet, hoivercr. 
Las been the deterioration and depression 
painted with half n neon scions satire by 
Sir, Mansel, in the case of Nagpoor, 

The circumstances attending the annexa¬ 
tion of this state, liave been dwelt on more 
on account of the incidental revelations 
which they involve of the practical working 
of a pernicious system, than from any 
special interest which attaches to the par¬ 
ticular question so summarily decided by 
Lord Dalhousie. No connected statement 
of the case has been made public on be- 
I half of the princesses, notwithstanding the 
spirited attempts made by the Banka Bye 
to obtain a fair hearing. "When the gov¬ 
ernor-general refused to receive at^y com¬ 
munication through her envoys, she sent 
them to England, in the hope of obtain¬ 
ing a reversal of tlie decision pronounced 
I at Calcutta. Tlje vakeels complained of 
the treatment which the ranees Lad met 
with, especially of the strict surveillance 
under wdiich they were placed : their state¬ 
ments were published in the newspapers, 
and tJie new commissioner for Nagpoor 
(Mr. Plow^dcn) took up the matter in re- 
' sen t m en t, M ean time, U n poor a Bye d i ed 
I (14th Nov,, 1855), her end being embittered, 

I and probably accelerated, by the same 
mental distress which is acknowdedged to 
have hastened that of her husband. The 
aged m aha ranee abandoned further opposi¬ 
tion, and wrote to London to dismiss her 
vakeels (2nd Dec,, 1855), on the ground 
I that, instead of obeying tier orders, and 
laying her ease before the authorities in 
a supplicating way, so that her “honour 
and humble dignity might be upheld,^^ they 
had displayed a great deal of imprudence, 
and used calumnious expressions against 
the British officers. Slie informed them, 
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with significant brevity, of the death of Uu- 
poora Bye; adding—“ Well, what has hap¬ 
pened, has happened.*' This letter, wliich 
is alike indicative of the character of the 
writer and of the dictation {direct or indi¬ 
rect) under which it was written, closes the 
series of papers, published by order of par¬ 
liament, regarding the annexation of Berar. 

The territory resumed from AH Moradj one 
of the Ameers of Siude, in 1852, comprised 
an area of 6,412 square miles. Tlie reason 
of the resumption has been already stated.* 

Odeipo7*e is meutioiied, in a Beturu 
{called for by the House of Comm on s in 
April, 1858) “ of tlie Territories and Tribu¬ 
taries in India acquired since the 1st of 
May, 1851,'' as having been annexed in 
1853, The area comprises 2,306 square 
miles, with a population of 133,748 per¬ 
sons, This place must not be confounded 
with the two Oodipoors (great and small) 
ill Bajast'hau, the absorption of which even 
Lord Dalhousie would scarcely have veti- 
tiired on attempting. I 

The ferriiory reswned frotn Too la Mum - 
Senaputtee^ in Cachar, in 1853, comprises 
2,160 acres of land ; but, unlike Odeipore, 
has only the disproportionate population of 

5,015.t 

Hyderahad.—ln 1853, the Nizam con¬ 
cluded a new treaty with the Company, by 
which he transfeiTcd to them one-thinl of 
his country, to meet the expenses of the con¬ 
tingent maintained by him, but disciplitied 
and commanded by British officers. The 
resident, Major-general Fraser, when the 
proposition for the cession of territory first 
came under consideration in 1851, recom¬ 
mended notliiug less than the deposition of 
the Nizam, and the assumption of sovereign 
power by the Company for a definite num¬ 
ber of years—a measure which he considered ^ 
justified by the weak cliaracter of the Ni- I 
zam, and the disorganised state of his ad- i 
ministration. This proposition was at once ' 
rejected by Lord Dalhousie, who ably | 
argued, that the transfer of the admiuistra- I 
tioii to the British government would never 
be consented to by tlie Nizam ; that to im¬ 
pose it upon him ivithoiit his consent, 
would be a violation of treaties; that the 
Nizam was neither cruel, nor ambitious, 
nor tyrannical; that his maladministration 
of his own kingdom did not materialiy affect 
the security of British territory, or tlie in¬ 
terests of Bridsli subjects; and that the 

* See Itidi'an M^njnrej vol. i., p. 452. 

t Piirl Paper (Commons), 16th April, ISaS. 
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Eritish authorities were neither called on, 
nor at liberty, to set aside an independent 
native government because, in their opinion, 
that government exercised its authority in 
a manner injurious to its subjectSi* ^^The 
debt,'^ Lord Dalhousie saysj which bur¬ 
dens the Niaara has been produced by the 
coutingent. The monthly subsidy for which 
the resident at Hyderabad maintains a per¬ 
petual wrestle with the dewau [native chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer], and which trans¬ 
forms the representative of the Eritish 
government, by turns, into an importunate 
creditor and a bailiff in execution, is the 
pay of the contiugeut/^ The governor- 
general proceeds to expose the misinterpre¬ 
tation of the article of the treaty of 1800 ; 
which provided that the British army 
should, ill time of war, be reinforced by a 
body of 15,000 of the Nisram^s troops; but 
wliicli had been made to j ustify our requir¬ 
ing the Nizam to uphold a force of about 
5,000 infantry, 2,000 horse, and four field 
batteries, officered by British officers, con¬ 
trolled by the British resident, trained on 
the British system, not in war only, but 
permanently, at a very costly rate, and so | 
as to be available for the use of the Nizam 
only when the representative of the Bri¬ 
tish government has given his conseut/^t 
The scale of expenditure on which the 
contingent was maintained, was inordinate. 
Lord Dalhousie, in a minute of the 25th of 
September, 1848, declared—I agree with 
Colonel Low in tliiuking that we cause the 
contingent to become a much heavier burden 
on the Nizamis finances than it ought to 
be. The staff, in my liumble judgment, is 
preposterously large. The pay and allow^- 
aiiceSj and charges of various kinds, are far 
higher than they ought to be,^^ Still, 
nothing was done to reduce this rniuons 
waste of public funds; for in March, 1853, 
another minute, by the same ready pen, 
described the contingent as having no less 
than five brigadiers, with brigade-majors, 
attached, to it, and a military secretary, 
who drew the same salary as the adjutant- 

* Pari. Papers, 26th July 1854 1 p. 3. 
t Minute by the governor-general, June, 1851.— 
Pai‘l. Papers—p. 100. 
t Pari: Papers^Jfir^., pp. 4 ; 103. 
i § Minute by governor-general, 27th May, 185L— 
j Part Papers—p. 30. |j p. 34. 

% The resident, Major-general Praser, adds a re¬ 
mark on Shorapoor, which illustrates the systematic 
. encroachment, manifested in so many ways, and ex¬ 
cused by such various pretexts. The rajah of Sho- 
I rapoor, he says, ** is near his majority; but, 1 pre¬ 


gen oral of the Bengal army. By the rules 
of the force, the officers were promoted to 
superior grades, and to higher pay, earlier 
than they would have been in their own 
service; and, altogether, the expenses were 
" unusually and unnecessarily heavy 

The plan devised for compelling the pay¬ 
ment, by the Nizam, of expenditure thus 
recklessly incurred iu the maintenance of a 
contingent which no treaty bound him to 
support, and which had existed on suffer- 
anee from the time of the Mahratta w^ar, 
without any formal sanction on the part of 
i either government, is vaunted as extremely 
liberal, apparently because it fell short of 
total annexation. 

The sum claimed was about seventy-five 
lacs,§ or ^6760,000 (including interest at six 
per cent.); to provide for the payment of 
which, the supreme govemmeut demanded 
the transfer of ^Mistricta to the v^alue of not 
less than thirty-five lacs per annum, so as 
to provide for the payment of the principal 
of the debt within three years, and fui'tlier 
to afford a margiu, which should in each 
year be applicable to meet any partial deff- 
cieucies which might still occur in the 
supply of monthly pay for the troops of the 
contingent.^^11 The resident pointed out, 
as the districts of which the British gov¬ 
ernment might most fitly and advanta¬ 
geously demand possession, the Berar 
Payeen Ghaut, the border districts from 
thence down to Shorapoor,^ and the terri¬ 
tory of the dooab, between the Kistnah 
, and the Toombuddra'; which, together, com¬ 
prised the whole frontier of the Nizam's ' 
kingdom along its northern and western I 
boundaries, and along its southern boun- ' 
dary, as far as the junction of the above- 
named rivers, 

“ The Berar Fayeen Ghaut (be adds) is, without 
exception, the richest and most fertile part of the 
Nizam’s country, and the Raicihore dooab is the next 
to it in this respect. These two districts hold out 
great prospect of improvement in regard to revenue 
and commerce, from an extended culture of the two 
articles of cotton and opium. * * * The quan¬ 

tity of opium now cultivated in Beriir Payeen Ghaut, ^ 

Sumej that when that district ig given' over to his 
charge, measures will be taken by the supreme gov¬ 
ernment for keeping it, for some j’cara at least, sub¬ 
ject to the control of a British officer. It is at ]>re- 
sent in a favourable and improving state; but if 
given up to the young rajah's exclusive and un¬ 
controlled authority, it will quickly revert to the 
same state of barbarism in which it was before*''—■ 
Pari. Papers-— Ibid.f p. 14. Sborapoor is inhabited 
by the Bedars, a Warlike aboriginal tribe, whose 
chief claims a descent of more than thirty centuries* 
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1 fts well as of cotton, might be greatly increased, and 
the duty upon them would form, in itself, a very 
productive source of revenue/’ 

Captain Meadows Taylor likewise gave 
an extremely tempting account of the 
same districts; he referred to the reported 
existence of very valuable anicuts, and 
described the Eaichore district as well sup¬ 
plied with tanks. 

Temporary occupation, for the liquidation 
of the outstanding debt, was all that was 
to be immediately demanded; but Lord 
Dalhousie avowedly anticipated the proba¬ 
bility of being compelled to retain these dis¬ 
tricts permanently, for the regular payment 
of the contingent. Major-general Fraser 
entered more fully into the subject; and his 
statements show, in the clearest manner, the 
irremediable disorder into which the pro¬ 
posed step was calculated to plunge the 
finances of Hyderabad, He writes (4th 
February, 1851),*— 

“ We are about to awume, in pursuance of a just 
right to do so, which cannot be denied, the tempo¬ 
rary management of a tract of country yielding from 
thirty to forty lacs of rupees j and the Nizam, there¬ 
fore, will have so much income leas to meet those 
demands, to which his whole and undivided revenue 
has long been proved to be quite unequal. He has 
been unable, for the last five years, to pay the con¬ 
tingent, except by partial instalments only, altbougk 
he considers tbia the first and mo^t important pay¬ 
ment inGumbenl on his government to make^ and 

1 it cannot, therefore, be expected that he should be 
able to meet this essential claim upon him with hie 
financial means dimimshed to the extent above 
mentioned. It is ail but certain that he will not he 

1 able to pay the contingent [pngadterst Mgads’ 

1 majors t jniiitarg secretaries, and ail] for any further 

1 period than perhaps the next tw'o months, and this, 

1 probably, but in small proportion only. The ulti- 
1 mate consequence, then, must be (and I see no rea- 
1 son why this argument should not be set before him 
' in a plain and distinct light), that we should he un-. 
der the necessity of retaining, permanently, in our 
possession the territory of which we ate now about 
to aaaume the temporary charge.” : 

The NiKaiu felt the iron pale which sur¬ 
rounded his kingdom closing in, and made 
an attempt at resistaneo which astonished 
the supreme authorities, and disconcerted, 
or at least delayed, the execution of their 
arrangements. Open resistance the gov¬ 
ernor-general was prepared to overwhelm 
by taking military possession of the speci¬ 
fied districts. The Niaam was too prudent, 
or too powerless, to offer any. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, the chief minister, appointed in 
compliance with Lord Dalliousie's sugges¬ 
tion, and pronounced by him to be the only 
nian who seemed to possess the capacity to 

grapple with the difficulties of the state, 
pointed out the certain ruin which the 
proposed cession would involve. The dis¬ 
tricts demanded, he said, afforded one-third 
of the entire revenue; anotlier third would 
be required for the regular monthly pay¬ 
ment of the contingent, &c.: and only one- 
third being left to carry on the entire 
administration, both the Nizam and his 
subjects would be reduced to distress for 
the means of existence. 

Arguments of this nature bad been an¬ 
ticipated, and would probably have made 
little impression, had they not been fol¬ 
lowed up by a distinct offer for the imme¬ 
diate liquidation of arrears. The resident 
had received no instructions how to act in 
so unexpected a case, and he therefore 
wrote word to Calcutta, that pending fur¬ 
ther orders, he had judged it his duty to 
consent to leave the question of the transfer 
of the districts in temporary abeyance, the 
Ni^am having found means to take upon 
himself the entire and immediate pajrment 
of his debt, and to give “ the best security 
that could be offered for the future regular ^ 
payment of the contingent, short of the 
actual transfer, to us, of part of his country 
for this purpose/^^ 

The first half of the debt was paid at 
once; the second proved more difficult to 
he raised in the precise maimer required, 
although the Nizam contributed thirty laes 
of rnpees (£30,000) from his private funds. 
8uraj-ool-Moolk requested that a favour¬ 
able rate of exchange might be allowed 
for the Nixam^'s bills, in consideration of 
the interest paid by him direct to the 
British government, of that exacted by 
usurers on sums borrowed ou the same 
account, and especially because of the no¬ 
torious embarrassments of the state. He 
asked that the existing average rate of 
exchange on the Company's bills should be 
applied to the Nizamis, and that these 
latter should be credited according to their 
dates. In support of his first request, he 
urged that it was the universal practice to 
pay a debt at the current rate of exchange, f 
and not at the rate which prevailed when 
the loan was made; adding, that it ought | 
to be borne in mind, that the present debt 
had accumulated, in the course of seven 
years, by comparatively small sums; and the 
whole of it was now required to be paid 
within four months. With regard to the , 

* Letter of Resident Fraser, IGth July, 1851.— 

Pari. Papers (Nizain’a HVmtory), p. 02. 
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second point, he said—If instead of hooo- 
dees [bills], the Circar [state] paid the 
amount of the debt to you in cash, and you 
found it expedient to remit the money to 
the residencies, you would have to pay 
ready money to the souears [bankers] for 
the hooiidees you procured for this purpose; 
and as I send you hoondees so purchased, 
instead of the coin, I do not think I am 
unreasonable in requesting that credit may 
be given to this Circar [state] on the dates 
the hoondees are delivered to you*”^ 

But the resident would hear of no allow- 
atice; no deductions in any way. The 
financial difficulties of the Niaam were a 
subject of regret; but it was not ^'equit¬ 
able, that the loss of whicli Suraj-ool-Moolk 
complained, ahould be lessened at the ex¬ 
pense of the British government.^’ 

The 31st of October—the time specified 
for the payment of the second and final 
instalment—arrived. The Nizam, though 
unable to raise the entire sum I'cquired, yet 
managed to furnish a considerable portion 
of it, and acted in such a manner as to 
convince the resident that he was really 
" exerting himself, in good faith, to liqui¬ 
date the whole/’ The govern or-general 
records this, in a minute dated 3rd 
January, 1852; yet, at the same time, he 
was occupied in framing a treaty which 
was to deprive the Nizam of the territory 
iie had made so strenuous an effort to re¬ 
tain, Colonel Low was dispatched to 
Hyderabad to conduct the negotiations; 
''his judgment, firmness, and conciliatory 
demeanour’’ being relied on to bring about 
the issue desired by the supreme govern¬ 
ment. The task was neither an easy nor 
a pleasant one. 

The proposals now made were, that the 
Nizam should cede the frontier districts 
in perpetuity, and receive, in return, a re¬ 
ceipt in full for the portiou of the instal¬ 
ment he had failed to pay in October, and 
likewise for the future subsistence of the 
contingent, which the Company proposed 
to reorganise in their owu name, on a 
reduced scale, transforming it from the 
Nizam’s force into one to be maintained for 
him by the governmeut. There was, more¬ 
over, a subsidiai'y force, which the Company 
w^ere hound to maiiitaiu iu perpetuity by 
the treaty of 1800, within the state of 

* Letter from Soorei*ool-Moolk, Htk August, 
1651.—Pai'l* Papers (Nizam's Territory), p. 70. 

t Bor the origin and establishment of the subsi¬ 
diary force, see Indian Empimi voL i., pp. 373 j 378, 


Hyderabad; the funds being provided by 
the cession of the Nizam’s share of the ter¬ 
ritory acquired from ilysoor.f The gov¬ 
ernment bad need of these troops, and de¬ 
sired to obtain, by a new treaty, the right of 
employing the chief part of them elsewhere, 
on the plea of there being no necessity for 
them iu Hyderabad; the danger of external 
foes which existed when the arrangement 
was first made, and when the Mahrattas 
were in the height of their power and turbu¬ 
lence, having long since passed away. 

It was true that, by this particular part 
of the proposed aiTangemeiit, the Nizam 
would be no loser; because the contingent, 
and the large number of troops iu his im¬ 
mediate service, alone exceeded the ordi¬ 
nary requirements of the state. Only, as 
Lord Dailiousie wanted tlie services of tire 
subsidiary force elsewhere, and as the con¬ 
tingent force, to a great extent, performed 
its duties and supplied its place, it is evident 
that there could be no excuse for appro¬ 
priating the services of the former body 
without contributing to the expenses of 
the latter, which amounted to i03O,OOO a 
month. J 

This was never even contemplated; and 
the state of Hyderabad having been made to 
furnish funds in perpetuity for a subsidiary 
force, was now to be compelled to cede 
territory for the support of another distinct 
but very similar body of troops, and to 
place the former at the service of the 
British government without receiving any 
compensation wliatever. 

It is true the Nizam was to be given the 
option of disbanding the contingent; hut 
then the immediate ruin of the country^ was 
anticipated by the resident as so palpable 
and certain a consequence of such a mea¬ 
sure, that the idea wits viewed as one of the 
last the Nizam would entertain. Even 
in the event of his choosing this hazardous 
alternative, in a desperate endeavour to 
relieve his finances from the incubus with 
which they had been so long burdened, the 
transfer of territory w^as still to be insisted 
on, at least temporarily, for the payment of 
arrears, "and for covering the future ex¬ 
penses of the force during the time neces¬ 
sary for its absorption, in the gradual 
nianiier required by good faith to existing 
personal interests/’§ 

t Psrl. Papers (Nizam’s T&rriJ:orv)i 26tli Taly, 
1854; p. 94. 

§ Despatch from directors, 2nd November, 1853. 
—Farl. Papers— Ibid^t p. S. j 
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Beneficial as these proposals are^ espe¬ 
cially to the NiKara/^ writes Lord Dal- 
liouaie, " it is anticipated that his highness 
yviW be reluctant to assent to them and, 
ill the event of his reluctance amounting to 
a positive refusal to sign the new treaty, 
military possession was ordered to be taken 
of the Goyeted districts. 

The Nizam was, as had been anticipated, 
incapable of appreciating the advantages 
offered him : he saw no occasion for any new 
treaty at all; earnestly craved for time to 
pay off the debt; and promised to meet the 
expenses of the contingent with regularity 
for the future—a promise which, however, 
there is reason to fear he lacked the means 
of performing. At first, he seems to have 
been inclined to stand at bay; and in the 
opening conference with Colonel Low, he 
took up the strong point of his case, and 
put it very clearly, 

“In the time of my father/^ said the 
Nizam, “ the Peishwa of Poona became 
hostile both to the Company's government 
and to this governments and Sir Henry 
Russell (the resident) organised this con¬ 
tingent, and sent it in different directions, 
along with the Company's troops, to fight 
the Mahratta people; and this was all very 
proper, and according to the treaty; for 
those Mahrattas were enemies of both 
states ; and the Company's array and my 
father's army conquered the ruler of 
Poona, and you sent him off a prisoner 
to Hindoostan, and took the country of 
Poona, t: After that, there was no longer 
any w^ar ; so why was the contingent kept 
up any longer than the war 

Colonel Low was not prepared to meet 
an argument which went at once to the 
gist of the question; and he made, as au 
honest man could not help doing, a very 
lame reply, excusing himself on the plea, 
that thirty-six years had elapsed since the 
occurrence of the events alluded to by the 
Nizam; that he {the colonel) was not in 
Hyderabad at the time; but that he sup¬ 
posed the reigning prince had considered 
the maintenance of the contingent a good 
arrangement, and therefore consented to 
it. He proceeded to represent the neces¬ 
sity of retaining this force to overawe the 
Arabs, RobiOas, Seiks, and other plunderers, 
and to enable the Nizam to collect his reve¬ 
nues : adding, that the governor-general was 
so much disposed to act liberally in the 
matter, that he would probably aid in re- 
• See Indian E?7ipiret voh i., p. 419. 


ducing the expenses of the contingent, if 
that were desired. The Nizam here 
abruptly terminated the conference. 

A draft treaty was sent in, providing for 
the required cession; and the Nizam was 
reminded, that he would thereby gain relief, 
in future, from the heavy interest he had 
been compelled to pay on money borrowed 
for the maintenance of the contingent. 
His reiterated reply was—“ A change in a 
treaty, be it what it may, can never be an 
advantage to a sovereign who prefers, as I 
do, that there should not be any change at 
alL" He reluctantly consented to discuss 
the subject again with the resident, and re¬ 
ceived him at the second interview with a 
flushed face and excited manner, which, at 
first sight, resembled the effects of wine 
or opium. This ivas not the case; for 
the Nizam had never shown himself more 
acute in argument, nor more fluent in con¬ 
versation ; but he was very angry, and had 
been sitting up nearly all night examining 
the treaty with his chief nobles. “Two 
acts," he said, on the part of a sovereign 
prince are always reckoned disgraceful: one 
is, to give away, unnecessarily, any portion of 
his hereditary territones; and the other is, 
to disband troops who have been brave and 
faithful in his service, Did lever 

make war against the English government, 
or intrigue against it? or do anything but 
co-operate with it, and be obedient to its 
wishes, that I should be so disgraced ?"t 
Again and again he asked to he allowed to 
pay the forty-six lacs of rupees then owing, 
and provide security for future regularity; 
but the resident reminded him that similar 
pledges had been repeatedly violated, and 
urged him to accept the governor-general's 
proposition, and apply the sum he spoke of 
in lessening the heavy arrears of his owm 
troops and servants. The Nizam, in reply, 
made what impartial readers may consider 
a natural and sensible speech; but which 
the resident reported as illustrative of “his 
higlmess's peculiar and strange character." 

“Gentlemen like you," be said, “who 
are sometimes in Europe, and at other times 
in India; sometimes employed in govern¬ 
ment business, at other times soldiers; 
sometimes sailors, and at other times even 
engaged in commerce (at least I have heard 
that some great men of your tribe have 
been merchants), you cannot understand 
the nature of my feelings in this matter. 

I am a sovereign prince, born to Jive and 
f Pari. Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p. 119. 
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' die ia this kingdom^ which has belonged to 
my family for seven generatious. You think 
, that I could be happy if I were to give up a 
portion of my kingdom to your government 
in perpetuity: it is totally impossible that I 
could be happy 5 I should feel that I was 
I disgraced. I have heard that one gentle- 
! man of your tribe considered that I ought 
^ to .be quite contented and happy if I were 
put upon the same footing as Mohammed 
Ghouse Khan [the Nawab of Arcot] ; to 
have a pension paid to me like an old ser- 
vant* and have nothing to do but to eat and 
sleep and say mj prayers. Wah 

Other remarks followed; the Nizam went 
over all the most disputed portions of 
former negotiations, and said that the Com¬ 
pany ought to give him territory instead of j 
taking any away. He complained, bitterly 
of the discreditable transnotions connected 
with the firm of Palmer & Co,, by which 
his father had sustained both territorial and 
pecuniary loss^f and adverted sarcastically to 
the high value the British power placed on 
money. The second interview terminated 
as unsatisfactorily as the first, A thiid 
followed, at which the Nizam received the 
resident with something of sadness in bis 
expression of countenance,” yet with due 
courtesy and politeness.” But he soon grew 
excited^ and said angrily, Suppose I were 
to declare that I don't want the contingent 
! at all ?” In that case, he was told, ^ome 
years might elapse before the men could be 
otherwise provided for, and the specified 
districts would still be required to provide 
for them in the interim. 

The conversation came to a standstill, 
and the resident broke silence by asking a 
decided answer to the question—-whether 
the Nizam would consent to form a new 
treaty? could answer in a moment/^ 
was the retort; “but what ia the use of 
answering ? If you are determined to take 
districts, you can take them without my 
either making a new treaty, or giving any 
answer at all.” 

Once more the discussion was adjourned. 
The government had resolved, in case of 
necessity, ^'to take possession of the dis¬ 
tricts by physical force ;''J hut a difficulty 
arose as to the troops to be employed. 
There were, indeed, more than sufficient for 
the pui'pose already stationed within tlie 

• An Arabic exclamation, indicative of anger and 
surprise, and uttered with uncontrollable passion *— 
ParL Papers (Nizam’s Territory), p, 120, 
t Indian Mitjnrej vol. p, 421, 


limits of Hyderabad; but the employment 
of troops ostensibly organised for the 
Nizam's service, in direct opposition to his 
will, would, one of the members of gov- 
ernment observed, be a measure of doubt* 
ful propriety in the case of the subsidiary 
force, but, beyond all doubt, wrong iu the 
case of the contingeut. The same minute 
shows how completely native contingents 
w^ere viewed as identified with British 
interests, and how little anticipation was 
then entertained that a time was coming 
when the majority would mutiny, murder 
their officers, and fight to the death against 
the united power of their own princes 
and the British government; it also illus¬ 
trates the anomalous condition of con¬ 
tingent troops in general, on whom such 
divided allegiance as is here described, must 
necessarily have sat lightly; and who were ’ 
counted upon by the supreme government, 
as being ready, at any moment, to march 
against the person and the capital of their ! 
ostensible master, to whom they had sworn ! 
allegiance, and whose salt they ate, 

“ I am quite jsati^fied/^ ■w ritea Sir Frederick Currie, 

** that the troops of the contingent wauldj »t the 
command of the resident and their officera^ march j 
against the otlicr troops of the state, against Hvdera- 
bad, ^ind against the person of the Nizam himself, if ao ' 
ordered, as readily as against any other parties, so 
entirely have they been taught to consider them¬ 
selves bur Boldiera ; but ive must not, on that ac¬ 
count, lose sight of the fact, that they are hond^de 
the Nizam’s troops, enlisted (by Eritish officers, it k 
true, but by British officers in the pay and service 
of the Nizam) in his name, sworn to allegiance to 
him, and obedience to his orders* It would be, to 
my mind, the very height of anarchy to order these 
troops to coerce their master iu any way j but more 
especially so, to use them for the purpose of taking 
violent po&session of a part of that master’s terri¬ 
tories in order to provide for their own pay/’S 

The government bad therefore a special 
reason for desiring to procure the consent 
of the Nizam to their occupation of the 
frontier districts; beside which, the use of 
the subsidiaiy troops for their own pur¬ 
poses, could only be obtained by an article 
framed to supersede the rule by which they 
were lamp ere d” [1 in the treaty of 1800; \ 
and further, it was desirable to secure a legal 
sanction for the continued maintenance of 
the contingent. 

At length a modification of the draft 
treaty was agreed upon, chiefly through 

X Resident's Letter,—Part Papers—p. 125). 

§ Minute by Sir F. Cuirie, 2nd April, 1853. 

II Minute by Mr* Dorm, 1st .Tunc, 1853*—Pari* 
Papers, p. 154. 
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the mediation of Shnms-ool-Omtah, the 
uncle-in-law of the Nizam; who was de¬ 
scribed hy the resident as hairing been 
famed, throughout a long life, for truth¬ 
fulness and general respectability of charac¬ 
ter, and who evinced, at a very advanced 
age, remarkable manliness and good sense; 
The Nizam positively refused to sign away 
any of his territory in perpetuity j but he 
reluctantly consented to the tempbrary 
transfer of the districts to British fibahage- 
ment, on condition of regular accounts 
being rendered to him, and the surplus 
revenue being paid into his tfbasuiy, alfter 
the liquidation of the old debt, and the 
regular pacyment of the contingent, with 
some other items, should have been pro¬ 
vided for* 

The goTernor-gcneral had previously de¬ 
clared, that " much consideration^^ was due 
to the Nizam on account of the unnecessary 
expense at which the contingent had been 
maintained; and had dwelt farcibly on the 
heavy pectmiarj sacrifice the government 
was willing to make by cancelling the old 
debt. Why this benevolent intention was 
not carried' out, does not clearly appear. 
The Nizam would have joyfully accepted 
the boon, if assured that it involved no 
latent respousibility; but it never seems to 
have been placed within his reach. Lord 
Dalhousie, in his long minute on the sub¬ 
ject of the advantages' proenred by the 
treaty, says, "that in providing, beyond 
risk, the means of regularly paying the con¬ 
tingent, and of terminating all pecuniary 
transactions' and consequent causes of dis¬ 
pute with the Nizam, the government of 
India secured an all-iniportant object; to, 
obtain which, it was prepared not merely to 
accept an assignment of districts only, but 
further to cancel the fifty lacs of rupees due 
to it.” His lordship adds—" The govern¬ 
ment may well be content with a treaty 
which gives it what it sought without re¬ 
quiring the sacrifice it was ready and willing 
to make in return,” 

No doubt the new arrangement was an 

* Pari. Papers, p. 40. 

t Minute and despatch by gov.-general, pp. 8, 9. 

I See Quarterly ItevieWf August, 1858; article 
on “ British India;** pp. 265, 266. The writer (be¬ 
lieved to be Mr. tayard) refers to the “ garbled^* 
Blu^ Bbok fifom which the statement in the fore¬ 
going pages has been framed^ as afibrding some 
insight into the' manner in which Lord Dalhousie 
bullied the Nizam into a surrender of his three 
richest districts; and speaks of a letter full of un¬ 
worthy invective and sarcasm, in which the latter 
is likened, by the former, ** to the dust under hia; 


extremely favourable one for the British 
governmeut, when viewed in the light of 
temporaty financial eipedieucy. The beiiefit 
to be derived by the prince, whom Lord 
Dalhousle truly called our " old and staunch 
ally,^^ is by no means equally apparent.=^ 
Yet it would seem to have been so to the 
Calcutta council; for, in sending home to 
the Court of Directors the documents from 
which the preceding account has beisn eX* 
ehiaively framed, and the precise words of 
which have been, aS fat as possible, adhered 
to, entire confidence is expressed in the 
irrefragable proofs contained therein, " that 
the conduct of the government of India 
towards the Nizam, in respect of the con¬ 
tingent and of aU his other affairs, has 
been characterised by unvarying good faith, 
liberality, and forbearance; and by a sin¬ 
cere desire to maintain the stability of the 
state of Hyderabad, and to uphold the per¬ 
sonal independence of his highness the 
Nizam.” 

The directors evidently sympathised with 
Lord Dalhousie^s views of the course 
prompted by such laudable motivesj in¬ 
cluding a due regard for our owu inter- 
ests,”t They rejoiced to find the Indian 
government relieved " from the unbecoming 
position of an importunate creditor;” and 
presented their " cordial thanks to the gov¬ 
ernor-general, and the officers employed by 
him, in negotiating so satisfactory a treaty,” 

The transfer was effected in 1853. Since 
then, the annexation of Hyderabad has been 
openly canvassed, and, probably, would 
have been ere now completed, only the 
turn of Oude came first, and then—the 
mutiny, fortunately for us, the Nizam 
died in the interim; otherwise, "the mingled 
exasperation and humiliation,” which Lord 
Daihousie himself declares the proceedings 
of the govex’Uor-general must hAve produced 
in his mind. Would perhaps have taken a 
tangible form; and, to olir other difficulties, 
might have been added that of struggling 
with "one of the most dangerous and 
fauatical Mussulman districts in Iudia.”J 

feet.” This sentence is not printed In the only letter 
from the governor-general to the Nizam in the Pari. 
Papers; which contains, however, 'the strange ^- 
sertion, that the efficient maiiitenance of the contin¬ 
gent force was a duty imposed upon the government 
of Hyderabad, by tbe stipnlationa of existing treaties 
—a statement refuted by his lordship in repeated 
minuteisiJ The Nizam is also threatened with the 
resentnieht of that great governnient ** whose power 
can crush you at its will ;** and an anticipation is j 
expressed, of the pain and anxiety which must he 
caused to Ids highnesji by the plain and peremptory 
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The present Nmm was suffered to ascend 
Lis hereditary throne in peace^ and willj it 
is to be hoped, reap the reward of his alle¬ 
giance in the restoration of the assigned 
districts, which a recent authority has de¬ 
clared, ^^w'ere filched from his father by a 
series of mauceuvres as unjust and dis¬ 
creditable as any that may be found in the 
history of our administration of Eritish 
India/'* 

TJm PrincipaWiy of Jhmu (a name witli 
which we have been of late painfully 
familiar), annexed in 1854, added to our 
dominions 2,532 square miles of territory, 
peopled by 200,000 souls. The attendant 
circumstances were peculiar. In 1804, a 
treaty was concluded with Sheo liao Ehao, 
suhalidar or viceroy of Jhansi, by Lord 
Lake, under what the government truly 
described as the “nominaP sanction of the 
Peishwa. The adhesion of this chief was 
then deemed of much importance, and his 
influence had effect in inducing many 
others to follow his example, and thus 
facilitated our operations in Bnndelcund. 
In 1817, the Peishwa having ceded to us 
all his rights, feudal, terntorial, and pecu¬ 
niary, in that province, a new treaty was 
entered into, by which the governor-gen¬ 
eral, “ in consideration of the very respect¬ 
able character'' borne by the lately de¬ 
ceased ruler, Sheo E,ao Bhao, and his 
uniform and faithful attachment to the Bri¬ 
tish government, and in deference to his 
wish expressed before his deatli,” consented 
to confirm the principality of Jhansi, in 
perpetuity, to his grandson Bam Chandra 
Kao, his heirs and successors.f 

The administration of Kam Chandra was 
carried on so satisfactorily, that, in 1832, 
the title of maharajah was publicly con¬ 
ferred on him, in lieu of that of subalidar, 
by Lord William Bentinck, who was re¬ 
turning hy Jhansi to Calcutta, from a tour 
of inspection in the Upper Provinces. The 
little state was then well ordered. Its ruler 
was a sensible, high-spirited young mau j 
his aristocracy and army were composed of 
two or three thousimd persons, chiefly of 
his own family and tribe; and his villages 
and people had as good an appearance as 
language” addressed to him. Mr, Bright quoted 
the sentence already given from the Qitari&ri^ Me- 
in his place in narliament (June24th, 1858); 
adding—Passages like these are left out of des- 
imches when laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. It would not do for the parliament, or 
the Crown, or the people of Englandj to know that 
their officer addressed language like this to a native 
prince." It is further alleged, that when forced to 


any in India. After the ceremony had 
been performed in the presence of all "orders 
of his subjects, the maharajah approached 
the governor-general in the attitude of sup¬ 
plication, and craved yet another boon. 
His subjects w^atched with deep interest the 
bearing of their ruler, which, in tlieir view, 
implied unqualified devotion and allegiance; 
but they noticed (according to a native 
writer) the smile of surprise and derision 
with which the ladies and officials in the 
viceregal suite regai'ded the scene. Lord 
William liimself had a juster appreciation 
of native character, but he naturally feared 
some embarrassing request, and heard with 
relief, that the boon desired was simply 
permission to adopt the English ensign as 
the flag of Jhansi. A union-jack was at 
once placed in his hands, and forthwith 
hoisted, by his order, from the highest tower 
of his castie under a salute of one hundred 
guns. The significance of the act thus grace¬ 
fully carried through, was beyond misappre¬ 
hension ; for the adoption of the flag of tlie 
supreme power by a dependent chieftain, 
w^as the expressive and well-known symbol 
of loyalty and identity of interest. J 

Upon the death of Earn Chandra in 1835, 
without male heirs, the succession was con¬ 
tinued in the line of Sheo Kao* Gunga- 
dhur Kao, the sou of Sheo, while yet a 
young man, was suddenly carried off by 
dysentery, on the 21st of November, 1853. 
The day before his death, the maharajah 
sent for the political agent of Bundelcund 
(Mr. Ellis), and the officer in command 
(Captain Martin), and delivered to them the 
following kkareaiaf or testament, which he 
caused to be read to them in his presence, 
before all Jiis court. 

[After compliments.] The manner in 
which my ancestors were faithful to the 
British government, previous to the estab¬ 
lishment of its authority [hi Buiidelcund], 
has become known eveo in Europe ; and it 
is well known to the several agents here, 
that I also have always acted in obedience 
to the same authority. 

I am now very ill; and it is a source of 
great gidef to me, that notwithstanding all 
my fidelity, and the favour conferred by 
make the transfer in question, the Niaatn liad a 
counter pecuniary claim, exceeding in demand that 
urged against him ; which claim, though of oia 
standing and repeatedly advanced. Lord Dalhousie 
refused to discuss, until the coveted districts should 
have been surrendered. 

* Quay't^riy Peview^ p. 266, 
f Park Papers (Jhansi), 2Tth July, 1855; pp, 1; U* 
i Indophilus' tiers to the Tmm^ p. 11. 
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Buclx a powerful government, the name of 
my fathers will end with me ; and I have 
therefore, with reference to the second 
article of the treaty concluded with the 
British government, adopted Damoodhnr 
Omigadliar Rao, commonly called Atiinid 
Rao, a boy of five years old, my grandson 
through my grandfather.^ I still hope 
that, by the mercy of God, and the favour of 
your govcTTiment, I may recover my health; 
and, as my age is not great, I may still have 
children ; and should this be the case, I will 
adopt such steps as may appear necessary. 
Should I not survive, I trust that, in con¬ 
sideration of the fidelity I have evinced to¬ 
wards government, favour may be shown to 
this child, and that my widow, during her 
lifetime, may be considered the regent of the 
state (Malika) and mother of this child, and 
that she may not be molested in any way ” 
Laksljmi Bye addressed the governor- 
general in favour of the adoption. She 
argued, that the second article of the treaty 
was so peculiarly worded, as expressly to 
state the right of succession in perpetuity, 
either through U’arnsiitn, (heirs of the body, 
hr collateral heirs) or JoA nasAeenau (suc¬ 
cessors in general); which the widow inter¬ 
preted as meaning, *^that any party wham 
the rajah adopted as his son, to perform 
the funeral rites over his body necessary 
to ensure beatitude in a future world, would 
be aclcnowledged by the Britisli government 
as his lawful heir, through whom the name 
and interests of the family might he pre¬ 
served/' She likewise pleaded, tliat the fide¬ 
lity evinced by the Jhansi chiefs in past 
years, ought to be taken into consideration 
in coming to a final decision on the fate of 
the principality.f 

Major JMalcolm, the political agent for 
Gwalior, Euiidelcundj and Rewah, in for¬ 
warding the above appeal, speaks of the 
first point as an open question for the deci¬ 
sion of government; hut with regard to the 
latter plea, he says—The Bye (princess or 
lady) does not, I believe, in the slightest 
degree oveiTate the fidelity and loyalty all 
along evinced by tlie state of Jhansi, 
under circumstances of considerable temp¬ 
tation, before onr power had arrived at the 
commanding position which it has since 
attamed.^J In a previous communication, 

* ThU term i« used to denominate cousins in tl^e 
third and fourth dej^reesT tracing iheir descent in the 
male line to a com mo a ancestor.—Jhansi Papers, 
p. 8. 

t Letters from the Ranee,—Pari. Papers, pp* 14; 
24* 

VOL. Tl* I 


the British agent wrote—The widow of the 
late Gungadhur Eao, in whose hands he 
lias expressed a wish that the government 
should he placed during her lifetime, is a 
woman highly respected and esteemed, and, 
I believe, fully capable of doing justice to 
such a charge/* Major Ellis, the political 
assistant for Eundelcund, considered the 
particular question of the right of adoption 
in Jhansi as settled by the precedent ea- 
tahlislied in the case of Oorcha; treaties of 
alliance and friendship existing with both 
states, and no di[Terence being discernible 
in the terms, which could justify the with¬ 
holding the privilege of adoption from the 
one after having allowed it to the other. 
Moreover, he considered that the general 
right of native states to make adoptions, 
had been clearly acknowledged and re¬ 
corded by the directors.§ 

The governor-genera!, after having care¬ 
fully considered*^ the above statements, de¬ 
cided that Jhansi, having “ lapsed to the 
British government, should be retained by 
it, in accordance equally with right and with 
sound policy.*' Measures were immediately 
taken for the transfer of the principality to 
the jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-Western Provinces. The na¬ 
tive institutions were demohslied at a blow, 
all the establishments of the rajah’s gov¬ 
ernment were superseded, and the regular 
troops in the service of the state were im¬ 
mediately paid up and discharged. [) 

The Gwalior contingent, and the 12th 
Bengal native infantrx^ w^ere the troops 
ehiefly employed by the British govern¬ 
ment in carrying through these unpopular 
measures; but reinforcements were held in 
readiness to overawe opposition. Employ¬ 
ment such as this, on repeated occasions, 
was not calculated to increase the attach¬ 
ment of the sepoys to the foreign masters 
whom they served as mercenaries, in what 
many of them considered the confisca-^ 
tion of the rights and property of native 
royalty. If they had any latent patriotism, 
or any capacity for feeling it, nothing could 
have been more calculated to arouse or im¬ 
plant it than this ruthless system of absorp¬ 
tion. Their sympathies would naturally be 
enlisted in favour of Lakshmi Bye,who fierce, 
relentless tigress as she has since appeared, 

I Jhansi Papers, pp. 14 ; 24, 25. 

5 Majar Ellis refi^rrad especially to a despatch 
from the Court of Directors, dated 27th Mai'ch, 1839 
(No. 9). for an explicit statetnent of their views on 
the Bubj'^ct of adoption.—Jhansi Papers, p. 1 fi¬ 
ll Ihidf p. 31. 
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was then venerated as a marvel of youth, 
ability, and discretiou. “This lady,” said 
Major Malcolm, bears a very high cha¬ 
racter, and is much respected by every one 
in Jhansiand he urged especially (in the 
event of the annexation of the state), “ that 
in compliance vnili her husband’^s last re¬ 
quest, all the state jewels and private funds, 
and any bahtnce remaining iu the public 
treasuiy, after closing tlie accounts of the 
state, should also be considered as her pri¬ 
vate property/'^ 

Tlie governor-general replied, in general 
terms, that the property of the rajah would 
belong by law to his adopted son; because, 
the adoption, if legally made, was good for 
the conveyance of private rights, though 
not for the transfer of the principality. 
Thus the ranee was not only deprived of 
the regency, but was held to be cut oif from 
other claims by the very means her dying 
husband had taken to ensure her future 
position* The first part of her history 
ends here* We have no account of the 
manner in which she bore her disappoint¬ 
ment ; but we know that she rose at the I 
first signal of the mutiny, and that her 
name is now inseparably connected with 
thoughts of massacre and war* Her sub¬ 
sequent career does not, however, belong 
to this introdnctoiy chapter* The supreme I 
council were by no means unanimous 
regarding the seizure of Jliansi* Messrs. 
Low and Halliday, while professing theni- 
selves convinced by Lord Dalhousie^a lea- 
soniiig on the legality of the annexation, 
stated, that they would have preferred the 
pursuance of a similar com'se towards 
Jhansi to that lately taken with regard to 
Kerowlee, 

Now Kerowlee was a Rajpoot princi¬ 
pality, the annexation of which was only 
prevented by the interference of the home 
government, on a threatened motion of the 
House of Commons.t 

Indophilus (whose opinion on the subject 
is especially interesting, on account of his 
tendency towards the annexation policy in 
particular, and generally in favour of the 
Company) says, that Kerowlee had neither 
been so well governed, nor had entered into 
such an interesting relation with us, as 
Jhansi: but its rajah was descended from 
the Moon (Chandrabiinsee); and some thoii- 

* Letter of political agent (Malcolm)^ IGtb March, 
1854.—Pari* Papers oii Jhansi, p. 2S. 

t Quarierlt/ IteviLWj July, 1858; aiticle on *■ Bri¬ 
tish India ” p* 


sands of half-eiviiised relations and retainers 
were dependent for their social position 
and subsistence upon the continuance of 
the little state. He also died without chil¬ 
dren; but the native institutions of the 
state were suffered to continue, and the 
ruling chief has remained faithful to ns 
duriug the iiisuiTection. The larger Raj- I 
poot states of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, Bikaneer, 
and others, have been also on our side* 
“The case of their Brother of the Moon i 
was justly regarded by them as a test of 
our intentions towards "them, and they were 
in some degree reassured by the result. 
There can be no doubt {adds Indopliilns) 
that these small national states, which must 
bo dependent upon the central govermneut, 
and cannot, if treated with common fair¬ 
ness, combine against it, are an important 
element of the Indian system ” 

The Nmvab of the C&rnalic died in 1855, 
leaving no son. The claims of his paternal 
uncle, Azim Jali (who had been regent), 
were urged as entitling him, by Mob am rae- 
dan law, to succeed to the mnsnud; but the 
decision was given against him, and the 
title of nawab placed “ in abeyance,” on the 
ground that the treaty by which the musoud 
of the Carnatic had been conferred on tlie 
nawab^s predecessor, had been purely a 
personal one, and that both lie and his 
family had disreputably abused tbe dignity 
of their position, and the large share of the 
public revenue which had been allotted to 
them.I 

j\Ir* Norton, an English barrister of the 
Madras bar, who had been present at the 
installation of the deceased nawab, and had 
resided at Madras throughout the whole of 
his occupation of the musnud, says, he was 
neither of bad parts nor of bad disposition; 
and had he been only moderately educated, 
his presence at Madras might have entailed 
great benefits upon the people, especially , 
tbe Mussulman population. The nawab 
had been under the tutelage of the Com¬ 
pany from bis earliest infancy; and instead 
of superintending his moral and intellectual 
training, they gave him over “ to the offices 
of panders and parasites, and left him to 
sink, from sheer neglect, into the life of 
sensuality and extravagance common to 
Eastern princes.^^ He died suddenly, while 
still young; and Mr. Norton argues, that 

X Leiiers vf LtdophikiSi p, 11* Minute of Gov¬ 
ernor-general Dalhousle, 28th February, 1858. Re* 
turn to order of House of Lords; printed 16tJi June, 
1856; pp* 12, 13* 
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foolish anti improvident as his conduct had 
been, he had committed no offences suffi¬ 
ciently heiuous to justify the pensilty in¬ 
flicted on the family; addin^j might 
just as reasonably have refused to allow tlie 
heirs of George IV, to succeed him, on 
account of liis irregular habits and extrava¬ 
gance/^ 

The same writer states, that Azim Jah, 
the rejected claimant of the musimd, had 
been on several occasions officially recog¬ 
nised, in writing, as the lawful heir.^ 

The tiiular 2iaj of Tanjore was abolished 
j by alleged right of lapse on the death of its 
' last rajah, Sevajee, in 1855, The resident, 

I Mr, Forbes, pleaded strongly in behalf of the 
i daughter of the deceased, rie urged that 
i Tanjore was not a conquered country; tliat 
its acquisition had not cost the life of a 
single soldier, nor the value of a single 
rupee; aud that during fifty years^ posses¬ 
sion, a revenue of no leas than twenty crores, 
or as many millions sterling, had been de¬ 
rived from it by the British government. 
After entreating favourable consideration for 
the daughter of a line of princes who, when 
their aid was needed, had always proved our 
firm allies—he sets forth another and very 
pertinent view of the case, declaring, that 
is impossible to doubt that the now pros¬ 
perous condition of the country would be 
very greatly affected by the sudden with¬ 
drawal of a circulation amounting to about 
eleven lacs a-year. So great a diminution 
of the expenditure within the province, must 
j certainly lead to a difficulty in realising the 
! revenue: it is a small tract of laud from 
I which to raise fifty lacs a-yoar; and it cannot 
j be a matter of indifference to the producers, 
whether more than a fifth of the revenue be 
spent among them or not/^ 

Mr, Norton gives his personal testimony 
with regard to the unnecessary aud impolitic 
harshness with which the extinction of the 
titular principality was accomplished, A 
company of sepoys was marched suddenly 
I it^to the palace; the ivhole of the property, 

: real and personal, was seized, and the Com- 
! pany^s seals put upon all the jewels aud 
' other valuables. The soldiery were disarmed, 
aud in the most offensive way. The private 
estate of the rajah^s mother, of the estimated 
! value of three lacs a-year, was sequestered, 

I aud has remained so* The occupier of every 
piece of land in the district, which had at 
any time belonged to a former rajah, was 

* Norton^s BeheUion in India^ pp. 98—107. 

t Emjnrej voL i.^ p. 892. 


turned out of his possession, and ordered to 
come before the commissioner to establish 
a title to his satisfaction. The whole of the 
people dependent upon the expenditure of 
the raj revenue among them, w^ere panic- ' 
struck at the prospect of being thrown out 
of employ; and, in a week, Tanjore, from 
the most contented place in our dommions, 
was converted into a hotbed of sullen dis 
affection* The people venerated the raj, ; 
and w^ere iudigiiant at its suppression: the 
very aepoys refused to receive their pensions* 

According to Mr* Norton, tlie terms of 
the treaty promised the succession to heirs” 
iu general, and not exclusively to heirs 
male ; but he considers the prior claim to 
be tliat of the senior widow, in preference to ’ i 
the daughter; and quotes a precedent in the ' 
history of the Tanjore dynasty, and many j 
others in Hindoo history, iacluding that of i ' 
Malcolm^s favourite heroine. Ah a ly a Bye, 
the exemplary queen of Indore, f | 

Kamachi Eye, the senior widow, intends 
eontesting her claims to the raj, in England. 

She has filed a bill in the Supreme Court, 
for the recovery of the personal private 
estate of her late husband, and has ob¬ 
tained an injunction against the Company, 
to restrain them from parting with the 
property4 

Passing ovex' some minor absorptions, we 
arrive at the last and greatest of Lord 
Balhousie's annexations—one which, both 
from its itnportance and special character, 
reqxxires to be entered into at some length, 

Oudej or A^odha, was famous in ancient 
Hindoo lore as the kingdom of Dasa- 
ratha* the father of Kama, the hero of the 
faraons epic the Rafum/ana. With the de¬ 
tails of its fall as a Hindoo kingdom, and its 
history as a province of the Mogul empire, 
we are almost entirely unacquainted; but 
we know that it lias retained its insti¬ 
tutions to the present day, and that, in all , 
respects, the Hindoo element largely pre- | 
dominates throughout Oude. The ques- i 
tion of immediate interest is its connection 
by treaties with the East India Company, 
and the proceedings of its Mussulman rulers. 

It has already been shown that their in- i 
dependence was founded on simple usurpa¬ 
tion, having been obtained by taking ad- | 
vantage of the weakness of their rightful ‘ 
sovereigns, the Moguls of Delhi.§ 

Sadut Khan, nick-named the Persian j 
pedlar,” the founder of the dynasty, was a | 

J Nortoc's BehciUmi tn BidiUj pp* 107—118* ■ I 

§ Indian vol* i., p. lo9. ' 
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mercliant of Khorasan, who, by dint of 
ability and intrigue, eventually procured 
for liiinself the position of governor (or 
soubah, or nawab) of the province of Oude, 
together with that of vizier, wfiicli he held 
w'hen Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738-^9. 

The reigning emperor, Moliamracd Shall, 
was powerless in the hands of his ambitions 
servants; their plots and peculations facili¬ 
tated tlie progress of the invader; and their 
private quarrels incited the pillage and 
massacre which desolated Delhi, Sadut 
Khan was perpetually intriguing against 
his wily rival, the Nizam-ooi-Mooik (or 
regulator of the state), “ tiie old Deccani 
baboon/" as the youngcourtiers called him; 
from whom tJie Nizams of the Deccan 
(Hyderabad) descended. 

The death of Sadut Khan is said to 
have been indirectly caused by the Nizam * 

1 It occurred before Nadir Shah quitted 
j Delhi.f His son and successor, Sufdur 
j Jung, was likewise able and unprincipled. 
Ttie third of the dynasty was Sbuja Dow'- 
lah,J who succeeded, in 1756, to the na- 
%vabsldp, which the weakness, not the will, 
of the Moguls of Delhi had suffered to 

1 become liereditary* The utifortnnate em- 
^ peror, Shah Alum, had indeed no w'orse 
, enemy than bis nominal servant, but really 

1 pitiless and grasping gaoler, the nawab- 
vizier of Oude,§ It was Slinja Dowlah who 
was conquered by the British troops in the 
battle of Buxar, in 1764; and with whom, 
in 1773, Warren Hastings concluded the 
infamous treaty of Benares, whereby tlie 
districts of Allahabad and Corah were, in 
defiance of the rights of Shah Ahun, sold 
to the nawab-vizier; and British forces were 
hired out to the same rebellious subject, for 
the express purpose of enabling him to 

annex” Eohilcuud, and exterminate”|| 
the Boh ilia chiefs, with whom we liad no 
shadow of quarrel. 

Immediately after the defeat and mas¬ 
sacre of the Bohillas on tlie bloody field of 
Bareilly in 1774, Shuja Dowlah was seized 
with mortal sickness, and died after many 

* Indian vol, i., p. 16G. f p, 173. 

X A jnemoraHtlum on the Oude dynasty, drawn up 
by Pletcher Hayes, aasistant-resident at Lucknow, 
19 inserted in the Oude Blue Book of 1856, Shuja 
Dowlah is there described as the infamous son of 
a still more infamous Persian pedlar,” and as en¬ 
joying “ the extensive province of Ouda as a reward 
for a eervice of uncommon villanies.” This and 
other statements are quoted on the authority of 
Ferishta, the famous Mohammedan annalist j but 
Mr. Hayes overlooks the fact, that Ferishta (or 
Mahomed Kasim) was born about tlie year 1570 

months of ngony. The cause was said to 
have been a wound inflicted Ijy the daughter 
of Hafiz Behmet, the principal Boh ill a chief, 
who perished, sword in hand, at Bareilly, 
Tlie unhappy girl had been captured; and 
wBen the nawab strove to add to the mur¬ 
der of the father the dishonour of his child, 
she stabbed him, and was immediately 
seized, and put to death. The wound in¬ 
flicted by the unhappy girl was slight; but 
the daggei-^s point had been dipped in poi¬ 
son, wdrich slowly and surely did its work.^f 
The next nawab, Asuf-ad-Dmvlafi, wan a 
weak and sensual youth, who had no 
strength of character to enable him to re^ 
sist the evil counsels of unworthy favour¬ 
ites. The subsidiary troops at first ob¬ 
tained from the English for purposes of the 
most direct aggression, became a heavT 
drain on the resources of the misgoverned 
country. Warren Hastings saw, in his 
indolent neighbour, an instrument for in¬ 
creasing the dominions of the Company, 
and refilling their treasury; and then fol¬ 
lowed new treaties, new loans, new cement¬ 
ing of eternal friendships, and, lastly, the 
shameless plunder of tlie begums of Oude, 
which inflicted mdelible disgmee alike on 
the naw^ab and the governor-general,'^^* 

The Marquis Cornwallis, in this as in 
other cases, took a very different view to 
that acted on by his predecessor. He saw 
the increasing disorganisation of Oude, and 
remonstrated forcibly with its ruler; who 
urged, in extenuation, the exactions of the 
Company, amounting, within a period of 
little more than nine years, to 300,000 

sterling.ft The annual subsidy settled by 
treaty, had been raised, on one pretext or 
another, until it averaged eighty-four lacs per 
annum; and Warren Hastings liimself ac- 
knowiedged the “intolerable burden” which 
was indicted upon the reveune and authority 
of the naw^ab-vizier, by the number, influ¬ 
ence, and enormous amount of the salaries, 
pensions, and ejiioluments of the Coropany"s 
service, civil and military; which called 
forth the envy and resentmeut of the whole 

during the reign of the emperor Akber, and was the 
cotemporary of the French traveller Bernier. It h 
therefore not tlie Annak of Ferkhia which Mr. 
Hayes quotes from, but the continuation of them, 
known as Dow's HUtory of Ilindoostan, a work 
which, though honestly and ably written, occasion¬ 
ally records rnmours of the day as historical facts. 

§ Indian Empire ^ voK i., p. 29D. 

II The word used in the treaty of Benares.^— Vide 
Indian Empire, vol. i., p. 329. 

^ hulian Einpke^ vol. i., p. 330. 3G3. 

ft Despatch of directors, 8th April, 1789. 
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country, by excluding the native servants 
and adlierents of the vizier from the rewards 
of their services and attachment,^ 

Lord ConiwaUis reduced the amount of 
I tribute to fifty lacs; checked the iliterfer- 
I eiice, and curtailed the salaries and per¬ 
quisites, of officials; and insisted on the 
disbandment of the temporary brigade, 
which had been subsidized by the vizier for 
so long a time only as he should require its 
services, but from the costly mamtenance of 
which he had afterwards in vain sought relief* 
The measures of the governor-general 
in favour of the Oude government were, 
unhappily, not attended by any correspond¬ 
ing internal reforms. Profiigacy, inca¬ 
pacity, and corruption at court; tyranny, 
extortion, and strife among the semi-inde¬ 
pendent Hindoo chiefs; neglect and abject 
wretchedness among the mass, continued to 
prevail up to the death of Asuf-ad-Powkh 
in 1797. 

The succession was disputed between his 
brother Sadut All, and his son Vizier Ali, 
a youth of seventeen, of a disposition vio¬ 
lent even to marloess* The Calcutta gov¬ 
ernment (of which Sir John Shore was then 
at the head) at first decided in favour of 
Vizier Ali; but clear proof of bis illegitimacy, 
and consequent unfitness to succeed accord¬ 
ing to Mussulman law, being adduced, the 
decision was reversed in favour of Sadut Aii, 
who entered into a new treaty with the 
Company; by which he consented to sur¬ 
render the fortress of Allahabad, to increase 
the annual subsidy, and to receive into his 
service the additional troops deemed neces¬ 
sary for Uie protection of Oude, 

The Marquis Wellesley (then Lord Morn- 
ington) became govern or-general in 1798; 
and his attention was at once drawn to the 
notorious misgovernmeut of Oude. The 
three brothers—^tlie Marquis, Colonel Wel¬ 
lesley (the future duke), and Henry Wel¬ 
lesley (afterwards Lord Cowley)—discussed 
the subject publicly and privately; and the 
colonel drew up a memorandum on the 
subject, which, in fact, auticipates all that 
has since been said on the evils of subsidiary 
troops, 

“ By the first treaty with the nabobs of Oude, the 
Company were hound to assist the nabob with their 
troops, on the condition of receiving payment for 
their expenses. The adoption of this system of 

• Quoted in Dacoitee m Mxcehis ; or, the Spolia¬ 
tion of Oudet p, 28. London : Taylor, 

t Memoranclum on Oude *—Wellington Supple¬ 
mentary T}e&piU€Jte$ ^ edited by the present Luke. 
London : Murray, 1858. 


alliance is always to be attributed to the weakness 
of the state which receives the assistance, and the 
remedy generally aggravates the evil. It was usu¬ 
ally attended by a stipulation that the subsidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments; anh 
as this subsidy was generally the whole, or nearly 
the whole, disposable resource of the siaie, it w'as 
not easy to produce it at the moments at which it 
was stipulated. The tributary government was then 
reduced to borrow at usurious interest, to grant tun- 
caws upon the land for repay me ntj to take advances 
from aumildars, to sell the office of aumildar, and to 
adopt all the measures which it might be supposed 
distress on the one hand, and avarice and extortion 
on the other, could invent to procure the money ne¬ 
cessary to provide for the payment of the Etipulated 
subsidies. 

As soon as this alliance has been fomed, it has 
invariably been discovered that the wliole strength I 
of the tributary government consisted in the aid 
afforded by its more powerful ally, or rather protec¬ 
tor ? and from that moment the respect, duty, and 
loyalty of its subjects have been weakened, and it 
has become more difficult to realise the resources of 
the state. To this evil must be added those of the 
same kind arising from oppression by aumildars, 
who have paid largely for their situations, and must 
remunerate themselves in the coui'se of one year for 
what tliey have advanced from those holding tun- 
caws, and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government ; and the result is, an in¬ 
creasing deficiency in the regular resources of the 
state. 

“But these financial difRculties, created by weak¬ 
ness and increased by oppression, and w’hich are 
attended by a long train of disorders throughout the 
country, must attract the attention of the protecting 
government, and then these last are obliged to in¬ 
terfere in the internal administration, in order to 
save the resources of the state, and to preclude the 
necessity of einploymg the troons in quelling inter¬ 
nal rebellion and disorder, which were mtended to 
resist the foreign enemy,”t 

Lord Wellesley was ambitious, and cer¬ 
tainly desirous of augmenting, by all hon¬ 
ourable means, the resources and extent of 
the dominion committed to bis charge. He 
had, however, no shade of avarice in his 
composition, for himself or for tlie Com¬ 
pany he served: all his plans were on a 
large scale—all his tendencies were magnifi¬ 
cent and munificent. He saw that the 
Company, by their ostensible system of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
nawabk government, and by the actual | 
and almost inevitable exercise of authority 
therein for the restraint of intolerable acts 
of oppression and disorder, had created a 
double government, which was giving rise 
to the greatest extortion and confusion. 

Successive goveruors-general had borne 
testimony to the absence of law, order, and 
! justice tlironghout Oude, and had endea¬ 
voured to introduce remedial measures; 
which, however, had all produced a directly 
contrary effect to that for wliich they were 
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desigaedj by complicating tbe involvements 
of tbe state, and increasing tbe extortions 
practised on tlie people by the aumildars 
and licentious native soldiery. These latter 
bad become so perfectly mutinous and un¬ 
governable, that Sadufc Ali required the 
presence of British troops to secure him 
against the anticipated treachery of bis 
own; and declared that, in the day of battle, 
be could not tell whether they would fight 
for or against him* 

The c on si d eration of thes e circ um stan ces 
induced. Lord Wellesley to frame a treaty, 
concluded in 1801, by which the nawab 
ceded onedialf of his territoiies to the Com¬ 
pany (including the districts now forming 
part of the North-Western Provinces, under 
the names of Eohilctmd, Allahabad, Etir- 
riickabad, Myiipoorie, Etawa, Goruckpoor, 
Azimghur, Cawnpoor, and Puttehpoor), in 
return for a release from all arrears of sub¬ 
sidy, and for all expenses to be hereafter 
incurred in tlie protection of liis country, 
which the Company bound themselves to 
defend in future, alike against foreign and 
domestio foes. They distinctly promised 
that no demand whatever should be made 
upon his territory, whether on account of 
military establishments; in the assembling 
of forces to repel the attack of a foreign 
enemy; on account of the detachment at¬ 
tached to the nawaVs person; on account 
of troops ^vhich might be occasionally 
furnished for suppressing rebellions or dis¬ 
orders in liis territories j nor on account of 
failures in the resources of the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, arising from unfavourable seasons, 
tlie calamities of w'ar, or any other cause 
whatever. 

The Company guaranteed to Sadut Ali, 
his heirs and successors, the possession of 
the reserved territories, together with the 
exercise of authority therein; and the nawab 
engaged to estabbsh therein such a system 
of administration (to be carried into effect 
by his own officers) as should be conducive 
to the prosperity of his subjects, and cal¬ 
culated to secure their lives and property. 
He likewise bound himself to disband the 
chief part of the native troops; which be 
immediately did by reducing them from 
80,000 to 30,000. The treaty of 1801 
I gave tbe nawab a certainty for an nneer- 
; tainty; and restored to the remaining por¬ 
tion of Oude somethiDg of the vigour of an 
independent state. It would probably have 
done much more than tliis, had the Com¬ 
pany confirmed the appointment of Henry 


Wellesley, by the governor-general, to super¬ 
intend the working of the new arrange¬ 
ments, and assist in initiating and cai^rying 
out useful reforms. The ability, tact, and 
courtesy which he liad manifested in the 
previous negotiations, had won the confi¬ 
dence of Sadut Ali; and, as tlie brother 
of the governor-general, Henry Wellesley 
might have exercised an influence bene¬ 
ficial to both parties, similar to that which 
contributed so largely to the tranquil settle¬ 
ment of Mysoor, under the auspices of ^ 
Colonel Wellesley. But the directors w^oaid ! 
not sanction such a breach of the privileges | 
of the covenanted service, and the appoint¬ 
ment was can cel lech Tiie papers of the 
late Lord Cowley, and the Wellesley MSS* 
in the British Museum, abound witli evi- | 
deuce of judicious reformatory measures 
projected for Oude, but neutralised or set 
aside by the home government 'While Sadut i 
Aii lived the treaty worked well, altliough | 
the manner in which he availed himself of 
the stipulated services of British troops, 
repeatedly made the Calcutta government 
sensible of the responsibility they had as¬ 
sumed, and the difficulty of reconciling the 
fulfilment of their engagements to the ruler, 
with a due regard to the rights and in¬ 
terests of his subjects. ' 

The nawab conducted his p^ifairs with 
much discretion and economy; and, on his 
death in 1814, he left fourteen millions 
sterling in a treasury which was empty 
when he entered on the government. 

The partition of Oude was not, however, 
accomplished without bloodshed. The Hin¬ 
doo landowners in the ceded country—who 
were, for the most part, feudal chieftains 
of far oldei' standing than any Mussulman 
in India—resisted the proposed change, and 
were with difficulty subdued."*^ Tlie fact 
was significant; and it would have been 
w^ell had the subsequent smnexators of Oude 
remembered, that the danger to be appre¬ 
hended lay with the feudal and semi-inde¬ 
pendent chiefs, ratiieu than with their sen¬ 
sual and effete suzerain. 

Sad at Ali was succeeded by Ghazi-oo-deen, 
who is described by one authority as indo¬ 
lent and debauched and, by another, as 
bearing some resemhlauce to our James LJ 
He lent the Company two millions of the 
treasure accumulated by his predecessor, to 
assist them in carrying on their wars with 

• toI. i., p. 386. 

-f- Sieeman's through Oudej voL 192. 
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I Burmah and Nepaul; and they gave him, 
in return, a share of their conquests; 

I namely, the Turaee^—a fertile, richly- 
I wooded, but unhealthy tract, which extends 
I along the foot of the Himalayas ; and sanc¬ 
tioned Jiis assumption of regal dignity. 

The acceptance of a loan, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, was unworthy of a great govern-, 
mentj and the confirmation of Ghazi-oo- 
deen^s sovereignty was of doubtful policy. 

I Complaints of misgovernment were rife, and 
appear to have been supported by forcible 
I evidence. Bishop Heber, who travelled 
I through Oude in 1824-^5, gave a mOre 
favourable account than other witnesses of 
I the condition of the country; but his ob¬ 
servations were necessarily cursoiy. He 
I reasoned with Ghazi-oo-deen on the duty 
I of attending to the condition of the people; 

I and "the reply was, that he was power- 
t less, having lent to the British government 
all the money which would have enabled 
him to ease Ms subjects of their burdens/' 
Had the money remaiued in the Oude trea¬ 
sury, it is highly improbable that it would 
have benefited the people, except, indeed, 
indirectly, through the reckless expenditure 
of an unscrupulous minister, and a most un¬ 
worthy set of favourites. Still, it is painful 
to learn that English governors should have 
exposed, themselves to such a reproach, 
or should have acknowledged a loan from a 
dependent prince, in such a strain of ful¬ 
some and profane flattery as that in which 
Lord Amherst invokes the blessing of the 
Almighty on " tJie Mine of Munificence 
and declares, that "the benefits and fruits 
of our amity, which have existed from days 
of yore, are impressed upon the heart of 
every Englishman, both Iiere and in Europe, 
as indelibly as if they had been engraven 
on adamant; nor will lapse of time, or 
change of eircumstaBce, efface from the 
British nation so irrefragable a proof, so 
irresistible an argument, of the fraternal 
sentiments of your majesty/'f 

Nevertheless, the internal management 
of the " Mine of Munificence" was far from 
satisfactory, and the resident was officially 
reminded (July 22 ik 1, 1825), that "by the 
treaty of 1801, the Britisli government is 
clearly entitled, as well as morally obliged, 

I to satisfy itself by wh'h.tever means it may 

• Indian voL i., p. 413, 

I t Letters of Lord Amherst to the King of Oude, 

I October 14th, 1825 j and June 23rcl, 1826. Qaoted 
I ill Dacoite^ Excekui or, the Spoliaihn af Oude; 

\ pp. 68-—70, 
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deem necessary; that the aid of its troops | 
is required in support of right and justice, 
and not to effectuate injustice and oppres¬ 
sion," Ill conformity with these iustriic- * 
tions, the resident, and the officers com- i 
manding troops employed in the king's | 
service, exercised a scrutiny which became 
extremely distasteful; and the treaty was 
violated by the increase of the native force 
{which was available, unchallenged, for any . 
purpose, and afforded emolument and pa- ■ 
tronage to the native ministers and fa- j 
voiiiites), until, within the last few years I 
of the reign of Ghazi-oo-deen, it comprised 
about sixty thousand men. I 

Nuseer-oo-deen, the son of Ghazi, sue- i 
ceeded him on the musuud in 1827. This I 
is the ^'Eastern king" whose private life lias i | 
been gibbeted to deserved infamy, in a sort , 
of biograpMeal romaucej written by a ' 
European adventurer, for some time mem¬ 
ber of the royal household (as librarian or i 
portrait-painter.) Recollecting the scan¬ 
dalous scenes revealed by contemporary , 
diaries and memoirs regarding our nomi¬ 
nally Christian kings—the Merry Monarch, 
and Nuseeris contemporary, the Fourth 
George—^we need not be too much sur¬ 
prised by the mad vagaries and drunken 
cruelties of the Moslem despot, who prided 
himself on his adoption of certain English 
habits and customs §—such as wearing broad¬ 
cloth and a beaver hat under the burning 
sun of Oude; and usually terminated his 
daily drinking bouts with his boon com- | 
pauions, under the table, after the most ap- i 
proved English fashion. The favourite, , 
shortly before the death of Nuseer, was a ! 
barber from Calcutta, who had come out to I 
India in the capacity of a cabin-boy, and ' i 
from that became a river trader. Hair- I 
dressing, however, continued to be a lucra- I , 
tive resource to him : the natural curls j | 
of the governor-general were widely imi¬ 
tated ; and when the barber went on his 
other affairs to Lucknow, he was employed 
in his old vocation by the resident. The 
king, delighted with the change produced 
in the appearance of this poweifui English 
functionary, tried a similar experiment on 
his own lank locks, and was so gratified by 
the result, that he appointed the lucky 
coiffeur to a permanent post in his house- , 

I Iriv^te Life tfm Mastem Kinp: by a member ! 
of the household of hia late mnjesty, Nuseer-oo-deen, I 
Ilnig of Oude, Londooi 1855. 

§ Nuseer aubstiiuLed a chuu’ of gold and ivory for 
the musuud, or cuslnon, of his ancestors, ^ 
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Iiold, witli the style of Sofraz Khan (the 
illustrious chief), and gave him a seat at 
Ilia table. The barber had a fund of low 
humour; he amused tlie king by pander¬ 
ing tQ his vitiated taste; and soon made 
himself indispensable. The existence of 
Nuseer-QO“Cleen was embittered by a well- 
grouncled suspicion of treachery among his 
own family and household: the fear of 
poison was continually present with him; 
and he would touch no wine ljut that 
placed before him by his new favourite^ 
who consequently added the office of wine- 
mcrchivnt to his other lucrative monopolies. 

The European papers learned somethiug 
of wimt was passing at the palace of Luck¬ 
now, despite the care which tlie European 
adventurers installed there, naturally took 
to keep things quiet. The Calcutta Review^ 
and Agra Ukbar^ published squibs and 
pasquinades upon the “low meniaP' who 
liad ingratiated himself with the King of 
Glide; but the object of their jeers set 
them at nought, and continued to ac¬ 
cumulate wealth, and to retain his influ¬ 
ence at court by ever-new inventions of 
buffbonery and indecency, until the Euro¬ 
pean members of the household threw up 
their appointments in uncontrollable dis¬ 
gust ; and such scenes of open debauchery 
disgraced the streets of Lucknow at mid¬ 
day, that the resident, Colonel Low, was 
compelled to interfere, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded iu procuring tlie dismissal of the 
harber> 

These aud other statements of the anony¬ 
mous memoir-writer, are quite compatible, 
and, indeed, frequently correspond with the 
eutries in the journal of Sir William 
Sleeman, of accounts furnished by natives 
of the cliaracter and habits of Nuseer-oo- 
deen. 

Both writers dwell much on the repeated 
declaration of the king that he should be 
poisoned; and Sir William states, that fur 
some time before liis death, Nuseer wore con¬ 
stantly round his neck a chain, to w Inch was 
attached the key of a small covered well iu 
the palace, whence he drew water. His death 
w'as very sudden. It occurred shortly after 
a glass of sherbet had been administered 
to him by one of the women of his harem, 
in the night of the 7th of July, 1837. 

The question of succession w'as stormily 
contested. The king had had several wdves, 

• The barber carried olF £240,000.— Private Life 
of an JEasiern Kinf}* p. 3'jO. 

t Mrs. Parkis Waudtririg$^ voL i,, p* 87. 


whose history forms a not very edifying 
episode in Sir William Sleemau^s journal. 
The most reputable oue was a graud-daugh- 
ter of the King of Delhi—a very beautiful 
young woman, of exemplary character; who, 
unable to endure the profligacy of the court, 
quitted it soon after her marriage, and re¬ 
tired into private life, on a small stipend 
granted by her profligate Imsband. Then 
there was Jlokuddera Ouleea, originally a 
Miss Walters, the illegitimate daughter of a 
half-pay officer of one of the regiments of Bri¬ 
tish dragoons, by a Mrs. W hearty, a woman 
of * notoriously bad character, although the 
daughter of one English merchant, and the 
widow of another. She was married to 
the king in lS5i7, and was seen by Mrs. 
Park, in her visit to the zeuana in 1828, 
sitting silently on the same conch with 
her successful rival, the beautiful Taj 

!Mahal.t 

Mulika Zamance (Queen of the Age) 
entered the palace of Lucknow while Nu- 
seer-oo-deen was only heir-apparent, in the 
capacity of wet-nurse to his infant son, 
Moouna Jan (by another wife called Afzul- 
Mahal); and so fascinated the father, that, 
to the astonishment of the whole court (in 
whose eyes the new-comer appeared \'^ery 
plain and very vulgar), he never rested until 
she became his acknowledged wife. Her 
former liushaiid (a groom iu the service of 
one of the king^s troopers, to whom she had 
previously been faithless) presumed to ap¬ 
proach the palace, aud was immediately 
thrown into prison; but was eveiitnally re¬ 
leased, aud died soon after the accession of 
Nuseeiv Her two children, a boy and girl, 
w^eie adopted by Nuseer; who, ■when he be¬ 
came king, declared tlie boy, Ky wan Jah, to 
be his own son, and publicly treated him 
as such. 

When Viscount Combermere visited Lnck- 
now in 1827, in the course of his tour of 
inspection as conimander-in-cliief, Kywan 
I Jail was sent, as heir-apparent, with a large 
retinue and a niilitary escort, to meet his 
lordship and attend him from Cawiipoor. 
The king was, no doubt, desirous to pro¬ 
pitiate his guest. He came outside the city 
to welcome him, invited him to share the 
royal howdah on the state elephant, aud 
escorted him to the. palace in full proces¬ 
sion, flingiug, meantime, handfuls of coin 
among the multitude who accompanied the i 
cavalcade. ' 

Tim Orientals dearly love pageantry; it 
would seem as if it reconciled them to des- i 
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potism ; nni the present occasion miist have 
been an interesting one; for the externals 
of royaltj sat gracefully on the handsome 
person of the sensual and extravagant 
Nuseer-oo-deen I and the Biitish genera^ 
besides being in the zenith of his fame as 
the conqueror of Bhnrtpoor (which had 
successfully resisted the British troops under 
Lord Lake), had a manly bearing, and a 
rare gift of skilful horsemanship—befitting 
the soldier pronounced by the great Duke 
the best cavalry officer in the service- 
united to an easy, genial courtesy of man¬ 
ner, calculated to gain popularity every¬ 
where, but especially in India. 

Lord Combermere occupied the residency 
for a week, during which time; a snccession 
of hunts, sports, and Jetes took place, which 
formed an era in the annals of Lucknow. 
Nuseer-oo-deen was, in turn, sumptuously 
entertained by the commander-in-chief; to 
whom, on parting, he gave his own portrait, 
set in magnificent diamonds. The Com¬ 
pany appropriated the diamonds; but the 
picture remains in the possession of Lord 
Combermere, and is an interesting relic of 
the fallen dynasty of Oude. 

Nuseer-oo-deeii subsequently demanded 
from the resident the formal recognition of 
Kywan Jah, as his heir-apparent, by the Bri¬ 
tish government. The resident demurred, on 
the plea that the universal belief at Lucknow 
was, that Kywan Jah was three years of age 
when Iiis mother was first introduced to his 
majesty. But this had no effect: Nuseer- 
oo-deen persisted in hia demand; and, to 
I remove the anticipated obstacle, he repudi- 
j ated Moonna Jan publicly and repeatedly,* 
I The consequence of his duplicity was, that 
I Jie was held to have left no legitimate son* 
According to Sir William Sleeraan (who, 
during his situation as resident, had abun¬ 
dant means of authentic information), the 
general impression at Lucknow and all over 
I Oude was, that the Bidtish government 
would take upon itself the management of 
I the country on the death of the king, who 
j himself " seemed rather pleased than other¬ 
wise” at the thought of being the last of 
his dynasty. He had repudiated his own 
I son, and was nnwilling that any other 
I member of the family should fill his place. 

I The ministers, and the other public officers 
and court favourites, who had made large 
fortunes, were favourable to the anticipated 
measure; as it was understood by some, 
that thereby they would be secured from 
^ SI Neman's Oudet vol, h., p. 40* 
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ail scrutiny into their accounts, and en¬ 
abled to retain all their accumulations.f 

The reader—recollecting the custom in 
Mussulman kingdoms, of a complete change 
of officials at every accession, generally 
accompanied by the spoliation of the 
old ones—will understand this was likely to 
prove no inconsiderable advantage. Lord 
Auckland, the governor-general, had, how¬ 
ever, no desire for the absorption of Oude, 
but only that measures should be taken 
for its better government. He decided that 
the eldest uncle of the late king should 
ascend the musnud, and that a new treaty 
should be formed with him. 

On the death of Nuseer-oo-deen, a Bri¬ 
tish detachment was sent to escort the 
chosen successor from his private dwelling 
to the palace. He was an old man, had led 
a secluded life, aiid was weakened by recent 
illness. On arriving at his destination, he 
was left to repose for a few bonrs in a 
small secluded room, previous to the tedious 
formalities of enthronement. But the suc¬ 
cession was not destined to be carried with¬ 
out opposition. The Padshah Begum (the 
chief queen of Ghazi-oo-deen, and the 
adoptive mother of Nuseer, with whom she 
had been long at variance) asserted the 
claims of her grandson, the disowned child 
but rightful heir of the late ruler. She 
made her way to the palace in the middle 
of the night, on the plea of desiring to see 
the dead body of the king-forced the gates 
with her elephants, and carried in with her 
the youth Moonna Jan, whom she suc¬ 
ceeded in literally seating on the musnud; 
while she herself took up her position in a 
covered palauquin at the foot of the throne. 
Amid the confusion, the sovereign selected 
by the Comp any remained unnoticed, and ap¬ 
parently unknown* His sons, grandsons, and 
attendants were, however, discovered, and 
very roughly treated; nor did the resident 
(Colonel Low) escape severe handling. On 
learniug what had occurred, he proceeded 
to the palace with his assistants, and re¬ 
monstrated with the begnra on the folly of her 
procedure ; but his arguments were stopped 
by the turbulence of her adherents, who 
seized him by the neckcloth, dragged him 
to the throne on which the hoy sat, and 
commanded him to present a complimentary 
offering on pain of death. This he posi¬ 
tively refused; and the begum'^s vakeel, 
Mirza Ali, seeing the dangerous excitement 
of her rabble followers, and dreading the 
t Sleeman^s Oifikf vol. ii., p. 152, 
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sure vengeance of the Company if the lives 
of their servants were thus sacrificed, 
laid hold of the resident and his compa- 
nions, and shouted outj that by the com¬ 
mand of tlia begum they were to be con- 
I ducted from her presence. The resident 
; and his party, with difficulty and danger, 

, made their way to the south garden, w^here 
CoJouel Mon tenth had just brought in, and 
drawn up, five companies in line* The 
I temper of the troops, generally, seemed 
doubtfuh At this crisis Colonel Roberts, 
who commanded a brigade in the Oiide ser¬ 
vice, went in, and presented to Moonna 
dan his offering of gold mohurs ^ and then 
absconded, being seen no more until the 
contest was decided. Captain Magness 
drew up his men and guns on the left of 
Colonel Monteath^s, and was ordered to pre¬ 
pare for action. He told the resident that 
he did not feel quite sure of his men ; and a 
, line of British sepoys was made to cover his 
rear.^ 

Meanwhile the begum began to think the 
game in her own hands. The palace and 
iai'udnree^ or summer-house, were filled with 
a motley crowd; nautch-girls danced and 
sang at one end of the long hall, in front of 
the throne; and the populace within and 
without enjoyed the tumult, and shouted 
acclamation: every man who had a sword 
or spear, a musket or matchlock, flourished 
it in the air, amid a thousand torches. 
Everything portended a popular insurrec¬ 
tion, The begum saw this, and desired to 
gain time, in the hope that the British 
troops in the garden w^ould be surrounded 
and overwdielmed by the armed masses 
which had begun to pour forth from the 
city. Had this catastrophe occurred, the 
British authorities w^oiild have borne the 
blame for the deficiency of the subsidi:5ed 
British troops, and for liaviug indiscreetly 
omitted to watch the proceedings of the 
Padshah Begum, whose character was well 
known. The fault, in the latter case, is 
attributed to the negligence of the native 
j minister, 

I The resident was anxious to avoid a 
1 ' collision ; yet convinced of the necessity for 
’ prompt actiou: therefore, on receiving a 
j I message from the begum, desiring him to 
I I return to her presence, he refused, and bade 
her and the boy surrender themselves im¬ 
mediately; promising, in the event of corn- 
pit an ce, and of the evacuation of the palace 
j and city by her followers, that the past 
I • Sleeman's Owk^ voL ii,, p. 162, 


should be forgiven, and that tire pension of 
15,000 rupees a-mooth, accorded by the 
late king, should be secured to her for life. 

But in vain: the begum had no thought of 
surrendering herself ; the tumult rapidly in¬ 
creased; the rabble began to plunder the 
palace; several bouses in the city had 
already been pillaged; and the British officer 
in command urged the resident to action, 
lest his men should no longer have room 
to use their arms, i 

The native commanders of the state ! 
troops manifestly leant towards the begum. 

One of them declared that was the ^ 
servant of the throne; that the young king I 
was actually seated on it; and that he would i 
support him there:'" w-hereupon he also | 
presented his offering of gold mohurs. The ' 1 
armed crowds grew momentai'ily more 
menacing: a ringleader attempted to seiae | 
a British sepoy by the whiskers; and an 
affray was with difficulty pi'e veil ted. The I 

resident, taking out his watch, declared, I 

that unless the begum consented to his offer 
within one quarter of an hour, the guns 
should open on the throne-room. She per¬ 
sisted in her purpose, encouraged by the 
increasing numbers of her followers. The 
stated time elapsed; the threat of the resi¬ 
dent w^as ftiliilled; and, after a few rounds 
of grape, a party of the 35tU regiment, 
under Major Marshall, stormed the halls. 

As soon as the guns opened, the begum 
was carried by her attendants into an ad¬ 
joining room; and Moonna Jan concealed | 
himself in a recess under the throne. They ; 
were, however, both eaptuied, and carried 
off to the residency. None of the British 
troops were killed; but one officer and two 
or three sepoys were wounded. Many of ' 
the insurgents perished; from forty to fifty 
men being left killed atid wounded, when 
their companions fled from the palace. i 
The loss wmuld probably have been much * 
greater, bad not the soldiers of the S5th, 
on rushing throngii the narrow covered 
passage, and up the steep flight of steps by 
which they entered the throue-room, seen, 
on emerging from the dim light, a body of 
sepoys with fixed bayonets and muskets, 
drawn up (as they imagined) behind the 
throne. At these they fired; a smash of 
glass followed, and proved their first volley 
to have been spent, on their own reficctimi, 
in an immense mirror. This happy mistake 
saved a needless waste of blood. No further 
resistance was attempted; order was gra¬ 
dually restored; and the sovereign selected ! 
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by the Company was publicly crowned in 
the course of the morning, 

I Strangely enoaghj the innocent and ill- 
I used Delhi princess^ after years of seclusion, 

I w-as involved in the tumult, but escaped 
injury by the zeal and presence of mind 
' of her female attendants. The begum, on 
: her way from her own residence to the 

j pulace, had passed that of the prin cess, whom 
* she summoned to accompany her. Perhaps 
I I awed by her imperious mother-in-law—^per- 
' Imps desirous of looking once again on the 
face of the man whose conduct had doomed 
her to long yeax's of widowhood, the 
princess obeyed, and appears to have been 
I a silent witness of the whole affair. When 
I ' the firing began, her two female bearers 
cariied her in her litter to a small side- 
' room. One attendant had her arm shattered 
by grapeshot; but the other tied some 
I clothes together, and let her mistress and 
j I her wo un de d co mpau i on safely down, from a 
I height of about twenty-four feet, into a 
courtyard, where some of the retinue of 
the princess found and conveyed them 
'I all three safely home. 

The claim of Moonua Jan appears to 
j have been a rightful one, despite the formal 
j declaration of the late king, that he had 
! ceased to cohabit with the hoy's mother for 
I I two years before his birth. The decision 
arrived at by the British government cannot, 

I however, be regretted ; for Moonna Jau was 
said, even by the members of his own 
family w ho asserted bis legitimacy, to he of 
' u ngo veiuia b 1 e te m p er, a n d tli e w orst p ossible 
I dispositions,^ Both he and the begumf 
, were sent to the fort of Chuuar, where 
I they ended then* days as state prisoners, 
Tim new king, Mohammed Ali Sbah, 

' succeeded to an empty treasury and a dis¬ 
organised government i he had the infir- 
I niities of age to contend with; neverthe- 
i less, he displayed an amount of energy and 
shrewdness very rare iu his family, 

' A new treaty with Oude was alleged to 
be necessary, because no penalty had been 
j attached, in that of 1801, to the infniction 
I of the stipidation for reforms to be made 
I in the government. Another article had 

I • Slee man’s Oudet voJ* il., p, 170, 

I f The previous history of the begum appears to 
Jiave been very remartabie, Ghazi-oo-deen had 
conceived a strong dislike to his son Kuseer, and 
considered him utterly unfit to mount the throne, 

I "J’he begum stanchly and successfully asserted his 
I riglits, as licr husband’s lawful heir, When he, In 
turn, conceived a violent aversion to his own child i 
Moonna Jau, she took her grandson under" her pro- 


been violated by the increase of the native ’ 
army greatly beyond the stated limit. Of ; 
this latter infraction the British govern- I 
ment were well disposed to take advantage, i 
having, in fact, themselves violated the spirit, ' 
if not the letter, of the treaty, by keeping 
Oude very ill supplied with troops. Thus, 
at tlxe time of the death of Nuseer-oo-deen ! 
(previous to the arrival of the five com- \ 
panies under Colonel Monteatb), the whole 
of the British force in charge of Lucknow 
and its million inhabitants, consisted of | 
two companies and a-half of sepoys tinder ' 
native officers. One of the companies was I i 
stationed at the treasury of the resident; ! i 
another constituted his honorary guard; | 

and the remaining half company were in i 

charge of the gaoh Ail the sepoys stood ' 
nobly to their posts during the long and j 
trying scene; but no attempt was made to 
concentrate them for the purpose of arrest- ' 
ing the tumultuous advance of the begum's I 
forces: collectively, they would have been | 
too few for the purpose; and it was, more- ' 
over, deemed unsafe to remove them from I 
their respective posts at such a time.J 
Something more than tacit consent had 
probably been given to the increase of the 
native force of Oude; which, in 1837, num¬ 
bered about 68,000 mem By the new 
treaty, Mohammed Ali was authorised to 
increase his military establishment indefi- 
- nitely; but bound to organise, as a part of . 
it, an auxiliary British force, and to proxnde ' , 
a yeaxdy sum of sixteen lacs (*£160,000) 
for the maintenance of the same. The 
concl a d i n g a i-ticl es stipul ated, that tb e kin g, i 

in concert with the resident, should take 
into immediate and earnest consideration ' 
the best means of remedying the existing 
defects in the police, and in the judicial and 
revenue administration of his dominions; 
and set forth, that gross and systematic i 
oppression, anarchy, and misrule should 
hereafter at any time prevail within the i 
Oude dominions, such as seriously to en¬ 
danger the public tranquillity, the Britisii I 
government reserves to itself the riglit of 
appointing its own officers to the manage- | 
ment of wdiatsoever portions of the Oude ! 

lection, ai'med her retainers, and, after a contest 
Ill which many lives ^\?ere lost, sticceedi?d in main- 
laining her ground until the revsident interfered, 
and satisfied her by guaranteeing the personal 
safety of the boy, far whose sake she eventually ' 
sacrificed the independence of her latter years, and 
died a prisoner of state. —IVivate Itije of au Eastern 
Kmf/, p* 20o. 

J Sleeman’a Oudej voL ii., p* 169. | 
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I 

territory—either to a small or to a great 
extent^—in which such misrule as that above 
alluded to may have occurredj foi* so long 
a period as it may deem necessary ; the sur¬ 
plus receipts in such case, after defraying 
all charges, to be paid into the king's trea¬ 
sury, and a true aud faithful account ren¬ 
dered to his majesty of the receipts and 
expeuditure of the territory so assumed/' 
In the event of the above measure becomiug 
necessary, a pledge was given for the maiu- 
tenance, as tar as possible, of the native 
institutions aud forms of administration 
within the assumed territories, so as to faci¬ 
litate the restoration of those territories to 
the sovereign of Oude when the proper 
period for such restoration should arrive,'^ 
The above treaty was executed at Luck¬ 
now on the 11th of September, 1837, aud 
was ratified on the 18th of the same month 
by the governor-generab It is necessary 
that the manner in which the compliance 
of Mohammed Shah was ensured, should 
be clearly understood. The death of 
Nuseer occurred at midnight, and the resi¬ 
dent, as has been stated, instantly sent off 
one of his assistants to the house of Mo¬ 
hammed Shah, with orders to conduct him 
to the palace, after having secured his sig¬ 
nature to a paper promising consent “to 
any new treaty that the governor-general 
might dictate/' This was obtained. 

Lord Auckland was i^ather shocked by 
such undisguised dictation ; and declared, 
he should have been better pleased if the 
resident had not, in this moment of exi¬ 
gency, accepted the unconditional engage¬ 
ment of submissiveness which the new king 
had signed. This document may be liable 
to misconstruction; and it was not war¬ 
ranted by anything contained In the in¬ 
structions issued to Colonel Low/'t 

If Lord Auckland was startled by the 
means taken to ensure the consent of the 
king to any terms which might be required 
from him, tlie resident was not less painfully 
surprised by the draft treaty framed by the 
governor-general in couuciL Colonel Low 
wrote, tliat the concessions so unexpectedly 
demanded, w^ere ^^of a nature that would be 
veiy grating to any native sovereign of re¬ 
spectable character j" especially to the pre¬ 
sent king, “ who, to the best of my belief at 
least, knows by experience how to manage a 
country properly, aud really wishes to govern 

• Treaty between E. L Company and E^ing of 
Oude: printed in Park Papers relating to Oude 
(Commons), 20th July, 1857 ; pp* 31^—33* 

with moderation and justice/' The resident 
especially deprecated the requisition for the 
payment of a very large annual sum for the 
maintenance of au army, which was not to 
be under the command of the king, or even 
at his own disposal— “a heavy payment, in 
fact, which he must clearly perceive is more 
for our own purposes and iuterests than for 
his, or for the dij'ect advantage of his sub¬ 
jects/' Colonel Low requested a recon¬ 
sideration of the unfavourable opinion which 
had been expressed regarding the prelimi- 
naiy pledge he had exacted from Moham¬ 
med All, declaring, that so far from its being 
superfluous, it was indispensable ; otherwise, 
the“desired objectsofthe Indian government 
could never have been gained without some 
forcible and most unpleasant exercise of 
our power/' In a significaut postscript, he 
asked whether, in the event of the present 
king's death Wore the ratification of the 
treaty, he ought to take any, and, if so, 
what, agreement from the next heir ? adding, 
that the residency surgeon lately in atten¬ 
dance on Mohammed Shah, was decidedly of 
opinion, that unusual excitement, or 

vexation of mind, would be likely to 
bring on apoplexy/'J All this the resi¬ 
dent stated in a public letter; but lie 
wi'ote another in the secret departnaent, in 
which he earnestly advised a revision of 
the treaty; urging, that the formation of 
the proposed auxiliary force w^ould create 
gi'eat discontent in Oude, aud inflict a bur¬ 
den which would necessarily be felt hy all 
classes; and that it would be considered 
“as distinctly breaking our national faith 
and recorded stipulations in the former 
treaty/'§ 

Lord Auckland persisted in his policy: 
the resident was told that he had “ misap¬ 
prehended" the spirit of the treaty, which 
the king was compelled to sign, Hterally at 
the hazard of his life; for, on being made 
acquainted with its terms, “the idea of such 
new rights being ordered in his time, so hurt 
the old man's feelings, that it had an imme¬ 
diate effect on his disease;" producing an 
attack of spasms, from which he did not 
entirely recover for twenty-four hours. || 

The authorities in England, to their honour 
be it spoken, refused to sanction such a 
shameless breach of faith as this repudiation 
of the terms on which half Oude had been 
annexed in 1801. They unanimously de- 

f Pari. Papers, p, 13. X pp, 14, 15. 

p, 17. 

i| Letter of Resident, July 30,1837.—Pari, Papers. 
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creed tLe abrogntion of the recent treaty, 
and desired that the king should be exone¬ 
rated from the obligations to vrliich his as¬ 
sent had been so reluctantly given. No¬ 
thing could be more thoroughly straigbtfor- 
^vard than the view taken by the directors. 
They declared,that it would have been better 
to have given the king a fair trial, without 
any new treaty; and condemned the pre¬ 
liminary engagement as having been '"ex¬ 
torted fro 01 a prince from whom we had no 
right to demand any condition on coming to 
his lawful throne/^ The proposed auxiliary 
force was pronomiced iuadraissiblej on the 
ground that the payment "would constitute 
a demand upon the resources of Oude that 
we are not entitled to make; for we are 
already bound, by tlie treaty of 1801, to 
defend at our own expense, that country 
against internal and external enemies; and 
a large cession of territory was made to us 
for that express purpose/^ 

The sentimeiits expressed on this occa¬ 
sion are directly opposed to those which 
animated the annexation policy, subse¬ 
quently adopted. The directors conclude 
their despatch with the following explicit 
opinion " The preservation of the existing 
states in India is a duty imposed upon us by 
the obligations of public faithj as well as the 
dictates of interest; for we agree in the 
opini on expressed by Lieutenant-colonel Low, 
in his letter of the 26th of September, 1836, 
that the continued existence of such states 
will aflbrd the means of employment to re¬ 
spectable natives, which they cannot at pre¬ 
sent obtain in our service; and, until such 
means could be provided in our own pro¬ 
vinces, the downfall of any of the native 
states under our protection might, by depriv¬ 
ing numerous influential natives of their ac¬ 
customed employment, be attended with 
consequences most injurious to our interests. 
Our policy should be to preserve, as long as 
may be practicable, the existing native 
dynasties; and should the fall of them, or 
of any one of them, from circumstances be¬ 
yond our control, become inevitable, then 
to iutroducc such a system of government 
as may interfere in the least possible way 
with the institutions of the people, and with 
the employment of natives of rank under 
proper superintendence, in the administra¬ 
tion of the country 

* Deapateb, 10th April| 183S, from Secret Com* 
mittee; p- 38, Signed by J. ih Carnac and L. 
Lushlngton, 

^ Minute by Governor-general Auckland, dated 


The directors left the govern or-general 
in council to choose the manner in which 
to convey to the King of Oude the welcome 
tidings of the annulment of a compact 
which, they truly observed, he regarded as 
inflicting not only a pecuniary penalty upon 
his subjects, but a disgrace upon his crown 
and personal dignity* They advised, how¬ 
ever, tiiat it shoidd rather proceed as an act 
of grace from his lordship in council, " than 
as the consequence of the receipt of a public 
and unconditional instruction from Eng- 
landZ^ 

Lord Auckland thereupon declared, that 
the directors, like the resident, had much 
misunderstood his measure ;t and his council 
agreed with him in the hope that, by a re¬ 
laxation of the terms of the treaty, the au¬ 
thorities in England might be reconciled to a 
measure w'hich could not be cancelled with¬ 
out the most serious inconvenience, and even 
danger tj and when they found that the 
Company were pledged to the British par¬ 
liament for the annulment of the treaty, 
they persisted in urging the inexpediency of , 
making any communication to the King of 
Oude on the subject* On the 15th of April, 
1839, the directors reiterated their previ¬ 
ous orders, and desired that no delay 
should take place in announcing, in such 
manner as the govern or-general might think 
iit, to the King of Oude, the disallowance 
of the treaty of 11th of September, 1837, 
and the restoration of our relations with the 
state of Oude to the footing on which they 
previously stood* 

On the 11th of July, 1839, they simply 
reverted to their previous instructions, and 
required their complete fulfilment,^ Yet, 
on the 8th of the same month, the governor- 
general acquainted the King of Oude that, 
after some mouths^ correspondence with the 
Court of Directors upon the subject of the 
treatV, he was empowered to relieve his 
majesty from the payment of the annual 
sixteen lacs. His lordship expressed his 
cordial sympathy with the liberal feelings 
which dictated this renunciation of a sum, 
the raising of which he had "sometimes 
feared” might lead to “ heavier exactions on j 
the people of Oude than they were well able, < 
in the present state of the country, to bear,” | 

Then followed an exordium on the light¬ 
ening of taxation, and the extension of 

*^Umritsir, 13tb December, 1838.”—Pari, Papers, 
pp. 43—52, 

I Minutes by Messrs. Morison and Bird, 28lh Jan¬ 
uary, 1339; pp. 52 \ 57. § Pari, Papers, pp. 57—60. 
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umfvi public works, which might he 
effected with the aforesaid sixteen lacs; and 
a complacent reference to the h^esh proof 
thus afforded, “of the friendship with which 
your majesty is regarded by me and by the 
British nation.^^ Not one word, not the 
most distant Lint of the abrogation of the 
I treaty; nay, more—the newly-appointed re¬ 
sident, Colonel Caulfield, w^as specially de- 
I sired “to abstain from encouraging discus- 
I I sion as to the treaty of 1837/^ except as 
' regarded the reasons above quoted from the 
letter of the goveroor-general, for releasing 
tlie king from the pecuniary obligation of 
maintaining an auxiliary force*^ 

I The above statements are taken from the 
: returns laid before parliament on the mo¬ 
tion of Sir Fitsroy Kelly j but it is conff- 
dently alleged that the papei^s therein 
published are, as in the case of the Nizam, 
fragmentary and gai'hled; especially that the 
ijnportant letter written by Lord Auckland 
to the King of Oude is not a correct tivans- 
I lation of the original, but a version adapted 
j to meet the ideas of the British public^f 
No such aggravation is needed to en- 
I hance the effect of the duplicity exhibited 
I by the Indian government, in their sifted 
1 and carefuJly prepared records laid before 
parliament, of the mode in which the 
' king was led to believe that the treaty 
I ; which the Court of Directors had disavowed, 

: because it was essentially unjust and had 
been obtained by unfair means, was reidly 
in force, the pressure being temporarily 
mitigated by the generous intervention and 
paternal solicitude of the governor-geueraL 
This is a painful specimen of Anglo- 
Indian diplomacy. Still more painful is 
it to ffnd such a man as Lord Dalhousie 
characterising the deliberate concealment 
practised by his predecessor, as “an inad¬ 
vertence/^ The treaty was never disallowed 
in India—never even suppressed. The dis¬ 
cussion regarding its public disallowance 

, * Deputy Secretary of Government to the Eesi- 

I dentj 8th July, 1839.—ParL Pai 3ers, p. 61. 

t The letter published in the Park Papers, and the 
Persian and English versions sent to the king: all 
three differed on important points. In Dacoitee m 
Excekis (^vritten, according to the editor of Slee- 
man^s Oiu/e, by Major Bird), a literal translation 
of the Persian letter cctually sent to the King of 
, Oude is given, which differa widely and essentially 
from that above quoted from the Park Papers. In 
the latter there is no sentence which could fairly 
I he rendered thus Prom the period you as- 
^ cended the llirone, yonr majesty has, m compari¬ 
son vidth times past, greatly improved the kingdom j 
and 1 have, in consequence, been authorised by die 


seems to have fallen to the ground^ the | 
directors, engrossed by the cr*res and excite- I 
ments of that monstrous compound of in- ! 
justice, folly, and disaster—the Afghan 
war—probably taking it for granted that 
their reiterated injunctions regarding Oude 
iiad been obeyed by Lord Auckland and his ' 
council, i 

Mohammed Ah Shah died in 1842, in the ■ 
full belief that the treaty which so galled , 
aud grieved him was in operative existence. I 
His son and successor, Amjiid Ali, had no 
reason for doubt on the subject: the British | 
functionaries around him spoke and wrote ' 
of it as an accepted fact; and, in 1845, it 
was included in a volume of treaties, pub- i I 
lished in India by the authority of govern- 1 
meiit. No important chnoge, for good or 
for evil, appears to have taken place during 
the five years’ sway of Amjud Ali, who died 
iu February, 1847, and was succeeded by j 
Wajid Ali, the last of his dynasty. The 
ne\v kmg was not deficient in natural ability. 

He had considerable poetical and musical 
gifts; but tliese, precociously developed under 
the enervating iufluences of the zenana, had | 
been fostered to the exclusion of the sterner 
qualities indispensable to tlie wielder of a 
despotic sceptre. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged and 
often sharply-exercised supremacy of the 
British government, the dynasty of Oude 
still preserved, by virtue of Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s treaty of 1801 (that is to say, by the 
portions of it not cancelled by that of 1837), 
a degree of indepei:deuce, and of exemption 
from internal interference; 'which, rightly 
used by an upright, humane, aud judicious 
sovereign, might yet have raised fertile, beau¬ 
tiful Oude to a state of prosperity which, 
by affording incontestable proofs of its effi¬ 
cient g ov e rnment, sh oul d 1 e ave no plea for its ! 
anuexation. Public works, efficient courts 
of justice, reduced rates of assessment-—these 
things can never be wJiolly misrepresented 

Court of Directors to inform you, that, t/ I ihink 
it admsabiet Jbr the 1 relieve yonr ma¬ 

jesty from part of the clause of the treaty alluded 
to, by which clause expeiiae la laid upon your , 
majesty.” The writer of Eacoitee m ExcehUj says 
that the italicised words bear a different sense in the 
autograph English letter, in winch they run thus 
I am diracied io relieve you* The king pointed out 
the non-agreement of the two docuuicnts, and tlie 
governor-general forthwith issued an order, direct¬ 
ing that the old custom of sending the m-ighnil Eng- 
hsii letter as wxdl as the Persian version, should be 
discontinued.—(p. See also Oude, iU Triuces 

a?id its Gorermnent Jlndieated: by IMouIvee !Mue- 
seelioud-deeii Khan B aha door; p, 75. 
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or overloolted ; but sucli reforms were little 
likely to be effected while Wajid Ali sat at 
the belm. 

In November^ 1847^ the governor-general^ 
Lord Hardinge, visited Lucknow^ held a 
conference with the king, and caused a 
memorandum, previously drawn up, to be 
specially read and explained to him. In 
this memorandum, WajIcl Ali was enjoined 
take timely measures for the reforma¬ 
tion of abuses ” and for the rescue of his 
people from their present miserable condi¬ 
tion/^ Failing this, the governor-general 
stated, he would have no option but to act in 
the manner speeihed by the treaty of 1837; 
which not only gave the British government 
a right to interfere, but rendered it obli¬ 
gatory on them to do so whenever such 
interference should be needful to secure the 
lives and property of the people of Oude 
from oppression and flagrant neglect. If 
the king, within tlie following two years, 
should fail in checking and eradicating 
the worst abuses,'^ then the govern or-general 
would avail himself of the powers vested in 
him by the aforesaid treaty*"*^ 

Two years and more passed, but the 
king evinced uudiminished avei^ion for the 
duties of his position. His time and atten¬ 
tion were devoted entirely to the pursuit of 
personal gratifications, and he associated 
with none but such as contributed to his 
pleasures—women, singers, fiddlers, and 
eunuchs; and could, in fact, submit to the 
restraints of no other society. He ceased 
to receive the members of the royal family, 
or the aristocracy; would read no reports 
from his local ofiScers, civil or military—from 
presidents of his fiscal and judicial courts, 
or functionaries of any kind; and appeared 
to take no interest whatever in public affairs. 

A change was made about this time in 
the mode of collecting the land revenue (from 
the ijara^ or conti^act system, to the ammiee^ 
or trust-management system) in many dis¬ 
tricts; but no favourable result was pro¬ 
duced—the same rack-rent beiug exacted 
under one as under the other; the same 

* Sleeman*s OutU^ voL ii., pp. 201—215* 

t Letter fi‘om Lord Balhousie to Colonel Slee- 
man,' —Journey through the Kmgdom of Oude (Intro¬ 
duction), Tol. i, p. xviii* 

t "Dacoitee in Mxcelds^ p* 109. 

§ Writing to Mr. Elliot, secretary to government 
in 1848, regarding the difficulty of p^etting dacoit 
prisoners tried, Colonel Sleeman said that politi¬ 
cal officers had little encouragement to undertake 
such duties \ adding—“It k only a few choice spirits 
that have entered upon the duty con ajnm'e. Gen¬ 
eral NoU prided himself upon doing nothing while 


uneertainty continuing to exist in the 
rate of the government demand; and tlie 
same exactions and peculations on the pai't 
of the native officials. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir William) Sleeman 
received the appointment of resident in 
1849, and w^as authorised by Lord Dalhoiisie 
to make a tour throughout Oude, and report 
upon the general condition of the people. 

The letter wliich communicates the informa¬ 
tion of the appointment, shows that the gov¬ 
ernor-general was bent on the assumption of 
sovereign power over Oude, and the recon- | 
stniction of the internal administration of 
that great, rich, and oppressed country.”t 
The mission of Colonel Sleeman was evidently 
designed to collect a mass of evidence which 
should convince the home authorities of the 
necessity for the great changes^^ which 
their representative had resolved upon ini¬ 
tiating; and in this sense the new resitleut 
has been truly called ^Hbe emissary of a 
foregone conclusion/^J Still, though not 
unprejudiced, Colonel Sleeman w'as an 
honest and earnest man, well calculated by 
character and long training to extract truth, 
and experienced in framing a plain, un¬ 
varnished statement of facts. Forty years 
of active Indian service had afforded him 
opportunities of intercourse with the natives, 
of which he had taken abundant advantage. 
Active, methodical, and rigidly abstemious, 
he had been invaluable in the very depart¬ 
ments where his countrymen have usually 
proved least able to grapple with the ener¬ 
vating influences of climate, routine, and 
red tape.§ His successful efforts in bringiug 
to justice, and almost eradicating the mur¬ 
derous fraternity of the Thugs, || by dis¬ 
persing the horrible obscurity in which 
their midnight deeds of assassination and 
theft had been so long shrouded, breaking 
up their gangs, and tracking them out in 
detail, was altogether most masterly, and 
conferred an incalculable amount of benefit 
on the peaceable and industrious, but help¬ 
less portion of the population. Colonel 
Sleeman^s character and career, however, 

he was at Lucknow; General Pollock did all he 
could, hut it was not much; and Colonel Kichmond 
does nothing* There the Puduk dacoits, Tliuga and 
poisoners, remain without sentences, and will do so 
till Rich nr an d goes, unless you give him a fillip. I 
• * • Davidson was prevented from doing any 

thing by technical difficulties; so that out of four 
residents w^e have not got four days* work.— Jmr^ 
ney through the Kingdotn vf Oude (Introduction), I 
vol. i., p. xxviii. 

II See Jmlmn Bmpivey vol. i., p* 429; for an ac- i 
count of the Thugs, or Phansl-gaxs. I 
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naturally tended to render him a severe 
censor of incapacity^ sensuality, and indo¬ 
lence—tlie besetting sins of the Xing of 
Onde, Consequently, his correspondence 
manifests a contemptuous aversion for tlie 
habits and associates of Wajid AH, scarcely 
compatible with the diplomatic courtesy ex¬ 
pected in the intercourse of a British func¬ 
tionary with a national ally. Personal ac¬ 
quaintance might have mitigated this feel¬ 
ing ; but Colonel Sleeman docs not seem to 
have attempted to employ t!ie influence 
which his age, positiou, and knowledge of 
the w^orid might hare given him with the 
king, who ivas then a young man of about 
fire-aud-twenty. "I have not/' lie says, 
‘‘nrgcd liis majesty to see and converse with 
me, because I am persuaded that nothing 
that I could say would induce him to alter 
his mode of life, or to associate and com¬ 
mune with any others than those who now 
exclusively form his society/'^ 

The tour of inspection was made during 
three months of the cold season of 1850, in 
defiance of the tacit opposition of the native 
government, on whom the expenses, amount- 
iug to ^30,000, were charged.f The mode 
of proceeding adopted to procure evidence 
agaiust the King of Oude, and the complete 
setting aside of the authority of the native 
goverument therein involved, may be ex¬ 
cused by circumstances, but cannot he jus¬ 
tified. A similar proceeding in any Anglo- 
Indian province would unquestionably have 
revealed a mass of crime and suffering, of 
neglect and unredressed wTongs, of wliich 
no conception could liave been previously 
formed. Under our system, how"ever, the 
evils from which the people labour, lie deep, 
and resemble the complicated sufferings 
which affect tlie physical frame in a high 
state o^f civilisation. Under native despotism, 
the diseases of the body politic are com¬ 
paratively few in number, and easily dis¬ 
cernible, analogous to those common to man 
in a more natural state* The employment 
of torture, for instance, as a means of 
extorting revenue, is a barbarism which 
seems general among Asiatic governments; 

•Park Papers relative to Oude. —Blue Book, 
lSa6 | p. 158* 

f In the JR.eply to th& Charges against the King 
of Oude^ published in the name of Wajid All 
8hah himself, the following passage occurs:—*^W)ien 
Colonel Sleeman had, under pretence of change of 
air for the benefit of his heaiili, expressed a wish to 
make a tour through the Oude dominion, although 
such a tour was quite unusual, 1 provided him with 
tents and bullock-trains, and ordered my officers to 
furnish him with men for dealing the road, pro vi¬ 


and it has been, if indeed It be not still, 
practised by our own native underlings, in 
consequence of imperfect supervision and 
excessive taxation. In Oude, this favourite 
engine of despotism and oppression was, as 
might have been expected, in full operation* 
It ought, long years before, to have been 
not simply inveighed against by residents m 
communications to their own government, 
but enacted against in treaties; for, clearly, 
when the British government guaranteed to 
a despotic ruler the means of crushing do¬ 
mestic rebellion, they became responsible 
that their troops should not be instrumental 
in perpetuating the infiietion, on the inno¬ 
cent, of cruelties which tlie laws of England 
would not suffer to be perpetrated ou the 
person of the vilest criminal* 

The supreme government are accused 
of having contented themselves with in¬ 
culcating rules of justice and mercy by 
vague generalities, without any attempt to 
take advantage of opportunities for initiating 
reforms. Major Bird, formerly assistant- 
resident at Uucknow, affirms that he has 
now in his custody proposals framed by the 
native govenimeut, with the assistance of 
the resident, Colonel Richmond, in 1848, 
for the introduction of the British system 
of administration in the king's dominions, 
to be tried in the first instance in such 
portions of them as adjoined the British 
territories. The scheme was submitted to 
Mr. Thomason, the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-MTestern Provinces, for correc¬ 
tion, and was then forwarded to the gov¬ 
ernor-general, by whom it was rejected ; the 
secretary to government stating, that “if 
his majesty the King of Oude would give 
up tlie whole of liis dominions, the East 
India government would tliink of it; but 
til at it Trvag not worth while to take so 
much trouble about a portion.''^ 

Such a rebuff as this is quite indefimsible. 
Although the worthless ministers and fa¬ 
vourites by whom the king was surrounded, 
might have eventually neutralised any good 
results fix)m the proposed experiment, yet, 
had the Calcutta authorities really felt the 

sioTis and all otlier necessaries j and although this 
cost me lacs of rupees, still I never murmured nor 
raised any objections,” In Colonel Sleeraan's very 
first halt, be is described as having received peti¬ 
tions, and wrote letters thereon to the native gov¬ 
ernment, in defiance alike of treaties, of the ex¬ 
press orders of the Court of Directors, and of the 
rule of neutrality previously observed by successive 
residents.—(Pp. 8; 13.) 

I JDacuiUe in Excekis; or, the BpoUatiQn of Oude^ 
p. 102* Taylor : London* 
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eririiest solicitude expressed by them for the 
people of Oude, they would have encouraged 
any scheme calculated to lessen the disorgan¬ 
isation of which they so loudly complaiued^! 
instead of waiting, as they appear to have 
done, to take advantage of their own neglect. 

It is not easy to decide how far the British 
governinent deserves to share the disgrace 
which rests on the profligate and indolent 
dynasty, of which Wajid All was the last 
representative, for the wretched condition 
of Oude, Of the fact of its misgovern men t 
there seems no doubt; for Colonel Sleeman 
was a truthful and able man ; and the entries 
in his Diary depict a state of the most bar¬ 
barous anarchy. The people are described 
as equally oppressed by the exactions of the 
king^s troops and collectors, and by the 
I sanirs of robbers and lawless chieftains 
I who infested the whole territory, rendenng 
I tenure so doubtful that no good dwellings 
could be erected, and preventing more than 
a verv partial cultivation of the land, besides 
perpetrating individual cruelties, torturings, 
and murders almost beyond belief. 

No immediate reauH followed the report 
of the resident; for the Burmese war of 
1851“^2 occupied the attention of gov- 
I enimeut, and gave Wajid Ali Shah a re- 
1 spite, of which he was too reckless or too 
I ill-advised to take advantage. Colonel 
Sleenian, writing to Lord Dalhousie in 
September, 1852, declared— 

“The longer the king reigns the more unfit he 
I becomes to reign, and the more the administration 
I and the country deteriorates. The state must have 
I become bankrupt long ere this ; but the king, and 
I the knaves hy whom he is governed, have discon¬ 
tinued paying the stipends of all the members of the 
I royal family, save those of his own fatherh family, 

I for the last three years; and many of them are re- 
I duced to extreme distress, without the hope of ever 
I getting their stipends again, unless our government 
interferes. The females of the palaces of former 
sovereigns ventured to clamour for their subsistence, 
arid they were, without shame or mercy, driven into 
the streets to starve, beg, or earn their bread by 
their labour. * • • I'he king is eurrounded by 

eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters worse than either’; 
and the minister and his creatures, who are worse 
than alU They appropriate at least one-half the re¬ 
venues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing [sic] but knaves of the very worst kind in 
all the branches of the administration. • • • 

The fiddlers have control over the administration 
of civil justice; the eunuchs over that of criminal 
justice, public buildings, ^^c; the minister has the 
land revenue: and all are making large fortunes/*" 

In the heginuing of 1853, the resident 

* Sleernan^s Onde, voL ii., p, S69. 

f Ihid, (Introduelion), voL i., p. xxii. 

I Thid.j voh H*, p. 38R 

VDL. n. L 
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writes to Sir James Weir Hogg, that the 
King of Ourle was becoming more and more j 
imbecile and crazy; and had, on several 
occasions during some recent religious 
ceremonies, gone along the streets beating j 
a drum tied round his neck, to the great 
scandal of his family, and the amusement 
of his people. The minister, Ali Niikkee 
Khan, is described as one of the cleverest, 
most intriguing, and most uuscrupuious 
villains in India ;t who had obtained infiu- 
ence over his master by entire subservience 
to his vices and follies, and by praising all 
he did, however degrading to him as a man 
and a sovereign. 

Notwithstanding the king^s utter inat¬ 
tention to public affairs, and devotion to , 
drumming, dancing, and versifying, he 
believed himself quite tit to reign; and 
Colonel Sieeman considered that nothing | 
would ever induce Wajid AH to abdicate, 
even in favour of his own son, much less 
consent to make over tlie conduct of the , 
administration, in perpetuity, to our gov¬ 
ernment. The conclusion at wliich the 
resident arrives is important— 

“ If, therefore, our government does interfere, It 
must be in the exercise of a right arising out of the 
existing relations between the two states, or out of 
our position as the paramount power in India. 
These relations, under the treaty of 1837, give our 
government the right to take upon itself the admin¬ 
istration under present circninstunces; and, indeed, 
imposes upon our government the dut)’' of taking 
it^ but, as I have already stated, neither these re- 
* lations, nor our position as the paramount power, 
give us any right to annex or to confiscate the 
territory of Oude, We may have a right to take 
I territory from the Nt^am of Hyderabad, in payment 
for the money he owes us; but Oude owes us no 
money, and we have no right to take territory from 
her. Wg have only the right to secure for the 
suffering people that better governnient w^hich their 
sovereign pledged himself to secure for them, but 
has failed to secure-I'^ 

The entire reliance rcani Tested in the 
above extracts, on the validity of the treaty 
of 1837, is equally conspicuous in other 
letters. It is repeatedly meutioned as giving 
the government ample authority to assume 
the whole administration; but it is added— 

If we do this, we must, in order to stand 
well with the rest of InrHa, honestly and 
distinctly disclaim all interested motives, 
and appropriate the whole of the revenues 
for the benefit of the people and royal 
family of Oude;’^ for, “were we to take 
advantage of the occasion to annex or con¬ 
fiscate Oude, or any part of it, our good 
I name in India would inevitably suffer; and 
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that good name is more valuable to us than 
a dozen Oudes/' 

On the annexation policy in general, the 
resident commented in terms of severe 
censure. “ There is a school in India/^ he 
says, "characterised by impatience at the 
existence of any native states, and by strong 
and often insane advocacy of their absorp¬ 
tion—by honest means if possible; but still 
their absorption. There is no pretext, 
hoTvever weak, that is not sufficient, in their 
estimation, for the purpose; and no war, 
however cruel, that is not justifiable, if it 
has only this object in idew.*^ Such views 
he d.enounced as dangerous to our rule; 
for the people of India, seeing that annexa¬ 
tions and confiscations went on, and that 
rewards and honorary distinctions were 
given for them, and for the victories which 
led to them, and for httle else, were too apt 
to infer that they were systematic, and 
encouraged and prescribed from home. 
The native states he compared to break¬ 
waters, which, when swept away, would 
leave us to the mercy of our native army, 
which might not always be under our 
control.* 

"With such opinions, he watched with 
deep anxiety the progress of the aggressive 
and absorbing policy favoured by Lord 
Dalhonsie and his council, winch, he con¬ 
sidered, was tending to crush all the higher 
and middle classes connected with the land, 
and to excite general alarm in the native 
mind. He began to fear the adoption of 
some course towards Onde which would 
involve a breach of faith; but lie does not 
seem to have suspected the possibility of 
any right of annexation being gi’ounded on 
the repudiation by the Calcutta govern¬ 
ment, at the eleventh hour, of the treaty of 
1837. 

Ill a private letter (the latest of his corres¬ 
pondence), lie writes—^^^Lord Dalhonsie and 
I, have different views, I fear. If he wishes 
anything done that I do not think right 
and honest, I resign, and leave it to be dona 
by others. I desire a strict adhereuce to 
solemn engagements with white faces or 
black. We liave no right to annex or con- 
j fiscate Oude; but we have a rigid, under 
I the treaty of 1837, to take the management 
of it, but not to appropriate its revenues to 
I ourselves. To confiscate would be dis- 

, • Sleeman's OudCi toL ii, p. a92. 

I t In 18d4“^o, Published in the Tmmt 

I November, 1857. 

t See Oude Book for 1856; pp. 12—46. 


honest and dishonourable. To annex would 
be to give the people a government almost 
as bad as their own, if we put our screw 
upon them.^^t 

The last admission is a strange one from 
the narrator of the Tour through Oude, 
He was not spared to remonstrate, as he 
certainly would have done, against tlie 
adoption of measures he had denounced by 
anticipation; but he was spared the too 
probable pain of remonstrating in vain. 
In the summer of 18o4 his health began to 
fail. He went to the hills in the hope of 
recruiting his strength and resuming his 
labours. At last, warned by indications of 
approaching paralysis, he resigned his office, 
and embarked for England, hut died on his 
passage, on the 10th of February, 1856, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Four days before, 
his services liad been recognised by his 
nomination as a K.C.B., at the express re¬ 
quest of Lord Dalhonsie, who, despite their 
difference in opinion, fully appreciated the 
qualities of his able subordinate. The 
mark of royal favour came in all respects 
too late: it would have been better be¬ 
stowed at the time when it had been richly 
earned by the measures for the suppression 
of Thuggee and Dacoitee, instead of being 
connected with the iU-omened 7hur which 
preceded the annexation of Oude. 

General Outram (Napier*s old opponent) 
was sent as officiating resident to Lucknow, 
in December, 1854, and desired to furnish 
a report wnth a view to determine whether 
public affairs continued in the state de¬ 
scribed from time to time by his predeces- 
soi. This he did, at considerable length, 
in February, 1855 ^ and his conclusion was, 
tliat matters were as bad, if not ivorse, than 
Colonel Sleeman had described them ; aTjd 
that " the very culpable apathy and gross 
misrule of the sovereign and his durbar,” 
rendered it incumbent on the supreme gov¬ 
ernment to have recourse to the " extreme 
measures” necessary for the welfare of the 
five millions of people who were now op¬ 
pressed by an effete and incapable dynasty. 

Major-general Outram added, that in 
the absence of any personal experience in 
the country, he was dependent for informa¬ 
tion on the residency records, and on the 
channels which supplied his predecessor. 
It would seem that he (like Colouel Caul¬ 
field) had been instructed to refrain from 
any mention of the treaty of 1837; for his 
report refers exclusively to that concluded in 
1801: but in a paper drawn up by Captain 
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I Fletcher Hayes (asiiistant-resideat)^ on the 
history of our connection with the Oiide 
government/' the Calcutta authorities are 
reminded, that in the absence of any inti¬ 
mation of the annulment of the treaty 
of 1837, all its articles (except that of 
maintaining an auxiliary force, from which 
the king had been relieved as an act of 
grace) were considered by the court of 
liiieknow as binding on the contracting 
powers.* 

The supreme authorities had placed 
themselves in a difhciilt position; they 
had pertinaciously stoi>d between the 
Court of Directors and the goveriimerit of: 
Oude, and had taken upon themselves 
I the responsibility of mamtaiiiing the treaty 
repudiated by the directors as unjust and 
extortionate. But in 1855, the rapid march 
of the annexation policy had left the land¬ 
marks of 1837 so far behind, that it had 
become desirable to set the contract of that 
date aside, because its exactions and its 
penalties, once denounced as unfair to the 
king, would now, if enforced, limit and 
cripple the plans of the governor-general. 
The very instrument, obtained and retained 
for aggressive purposes, in defiance of the 
I orders of tlie home authorities, was likely 
I to prove a weapon of defence in the hands 
of the King of Oude, and to be rested upon 
I as the charter of the rights of the dynasty 
and state. But the Bed treaty palmed off 
on Omichimd, with the forged signature of 
Admiral Watson, was not more easily set 
aside by Clivef than the treaty with Oude 
by the governor-general in eouneil. lu 
each case, the right of the stronger prevailed 
without a struggle, and left tlje weaker 
I party no power of appeal. Still the antho- 
j rities, in discussing the affairs of Oude, ab¬ 
stained, aa far as possible, from any mention 
of the treaty of 1837, and evidently thought 
the less said on the subject the better. 
Thus, the governor-general, in his minute on 
the measures to be adopted for the future 
administration of Oude (extending over 
forty-three folio pages), adverts to the treaty 
of 1837, only in one short paragraph, in 
which he states that the instrument by 
which the mutual relations of the British 
and Oude governments were defined, was 
the treaty of 1801* A very general im- 

* Otitle J^im Book, p. 81. 
t Ittditm Empiref vol. l.t pp. 276—278. 
j Minute by Lord Djilhousie, June ISth, 1855.— 
Oude Bitte B&okj p. 149. 

5 Any reader tv ho doubts the Ulegality of Lord 


prcssion prevails that a subsequent re-ad- 
justmeiit of those relations was made by the 
treuty coucluded by Lord Auckland in 
1837. But that treaty is null and void. It 
was w^holly disallowed by the Hon* Court 
of Directors as soon as they received it/^ 

In other paragraphs, repeated refei’ence 
is made to the warnings given by Lord 
Hardirige to Wajicl Ali, in 1847, of the de¬ 
termination of the supreme government, in 
the event of continued neglect, to interfere 
for the protection of the people of Oude; 
but the important fact is suppressed, that 
the right of interference was explicitly stated 
to rest, wholly and solely, on the treaty 
ratified in the year 1837/^f 

“It is to the treaty of 1801,^^ said Lord 
Dalhousie, “that we must exclusively look:”§ 
and, accordingly, it was looked to, for the 
express purpose of proving that it had been 
violated by the King of Oude, and might, 
therefore, be likewise declared null and 
void. Yet Lord Dalhuusie hesitated at 
“resorting to so extreme a measure as the 
annexation of the territory, and the aboli¬ 
tion of the throue/' The rulers of Oude, 
he admitted, had been unwavering in their 
adherence to the British power, and had 
“aided ns as best they conk! in our hour of 
utmost need he therefore recommended 
that the king should be suffered to retain 
his title and rank, but should be required 
to transfer the whole civil and military ad- 
I ministration into the hands of the E. I, 
Company, in perpetuity, by whom the surplus 
revenues were to be appropxnated, a HberaL 
stipend being allowed for the maintenance 
of the royal family. “ The king^s consent, 
he added, “is indispensable to the transfer 
of the whole, or of any part, of his sovereign 
power to the government of the East India 
Company. It would not be expedient or 
right to extract this consent by means of 
menaee or co m puLiou Lord Dalhousie, 

tlierefore, advised that the king should be 
requested to sign a treaty based on the fore¬ 
going terms, and warned that, in the event 
of refusal, the treaty of 1801 would be de¬ 
clared at an end, and the British subsidiary 
force entirely withdrawn. The proposal ap¬ 
pears to have been made under the idea 
that the very existence of the throne of 
Oude depended so eutkely on the presence 

Dalliousie's conclusion, would do well to poruse the 
able opinion of l)r. Travers Twiss, dated 24lli 
February, !S57, on the infraction of the law of 
nations, committed by setting aside the treaty of 
1837 : quoted iri Bacoitee inl^xcekis, pp. 192—199. 
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of a British force, that the king would ac¬ 
cede to any conditions required from him. 
But the other members of council unani¬ 
mously deprecated the ofiering of the pro¬ 
posed alteruative^ on the ground of the ter¬ 
rible crisis of anarchy which would be the 
probable consequence; and it was suggested 
I that, if there should he in the Idng^s council 
but one penon of courage and genius^ 

I though it should be but a danciug-girl 
I (such as Indian annals show many), the king 
might be led to elect disconnection rather 
than abdication 

I Mr, Dorin minuted in favour of the entire 
' incorporation of Oiide, and objected to con¬ 
tinuing the most uukingly monarch of 
Oude any portion of the royal position and 
dignity tvhichj by nature and iuclinatioUj 
I he is incapable of snstaiaing^^^ yet he foresaw 
that the king would, ucver surrender his 
kingdom except on compulsion. All Mr, 

I Borin’s sympatlues were, he declared, with 
I the people of Oude, the “ fine, manly race/^ 

' from whom we drew ‘^almost the flower of 
the Bengal army,” 

Mr, Grant agreed generally with Mr, 
Borin, but thought that the king might 
be snlFered to retain his title for his life¬ 
time, Mr. Grant took strong views of the 
rights and responsibilities of the British 
government, both in its own right, and as 
having " succeeded to the empire of the 
Moguland lie denied that the Oude rulers 
had ever stood in the position of aovereigu 
princes. Major-general Low (who had held 
the position of resident at Lucknow for 
eleven yeai's) minuted in favour of aimexa- 
tioUj but desired to see more liberal provi¬ 
sion made for the present king and his suc¬ 
cessors than the otlier members of council 
deemed necessary. He urged that the well- 
known habits of Mohammedans of rank 
afforded a guarantee for their income being 
expended among the people from whom it 
was levied, and not hoarded up, and sent off 
to a distant couutty, according to the prac¬ 
tice of most Europeau gentlemen on reacliing 
the highest offices in the Indian service. 
The character of the last five princes of 
Oude, all of whom he had known personally, 
had, he said, been much misrepresented i 
they had sadly mismanaged their ow'd aflairs, 
but they had coustautly proved active and 

♦ Minute by Mr, Grant.— Oude Blue Booh, p. 21&. 

t This last portion of Major-general Low's minute 
certainly does not accord with the account given 
by Colonel Slceman of his inlercoui-se with WRjid 
All j but the colonel, though just and honourable 


useful allies, having again and again for- 
w^arded large supplies of grain and cattle to 
our armies with an alacrity that could not 
be exceeded by our own British chiefs of 
provinces, and having lent us large sums of 
money when we were extremely in want of 
it, and could not procure it elsewhere. As 
individual princes, their intercourse with 
our public functionaries had been regular, 
attentive, courteous, and friendly,t 

Mr. Peacock minuted in favour of the 
assumption of sovereign power over Oude, 
but desired that the surplus revenue might 
be disposed of entirely for the henefit of the 
people, and no pecuniary henefit be derived 
by the East India Company. The sugges¬ 
tion deserved more notice than it appears 
to have received, seeing that benefit 

of the people” is declared by the directors 
to have been " the sob motive, as well as 
the sole justification,” of the annexation.^ 
Not one of tlie four members of coun¬ 
cil (not even Mr. Peacock, though an emi¬ 
nent lawyer) took the slightest notice of 
the treaty of 1837, or tdluded to the fre¬ 
quent references concerning it made by 
their delegates at the court of Lucknow* 
They spoke freely enough of treaties in 
general, discussed the law of nations, and 
quoted Vattel; but the latest contract was 
tabooed as dangerous grouucL The governor- 
gen erai, in forwarding to the Court of j 
Directors the minutes and other papers I 
above quoted, alluded to liis own approacli- j 
ing departure, but offered to remain and 
cairy out the proposed measures regarding | 
Oude, if the directors considered that the 
experience of eight years would enable him 
to do so with greater authority than a 
newly-appointed governor might probably 
command. The task, he added, would 
impose upon him very heavy additional 
labour and anxiety; the ripened fruit would 
be gathered oniy by those who might come 
after him.§ The simile is an unfortunate 
one, if the fruit w'e are now gathering in 
Oude is to be viewed as evidencing the cha¬ 
racter of the tree which produced it. 

The Court of Directors, in announcing 
their decision on the subject, imitated 
the reserve of their representatives; and 
having the fear of Blue Book revelations, 
and India Reform Society philippics before 

in deed, was not conciliatory in manner; and his 
official communication with the king would be 
naturally affected by this circumstance. 

X Oilde Blm Btxikt p. 23i, 

§ Bespatch dated July 3rd, tSoS.— Tbkl, p. i. 
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their eyes (but not of mutiny and inmrrec- 
I tioti), they ignored the chief difficulty, and 
accepted Lord Dalhousie^a offer iu the 
most complimentary terms, leaving him 
unfettered by any special instructions. 
They suggested, however, that the offi* 
ciating resident (Outram) should he iu- 
fetructed to ascertain whether the prospect 
of declaring our connection with the Oude 
government at an end, would be so alarm¬ 
ing to the king as to render his acceptance 
of the proposed treaty a matter of virtual 
necessity. If this coukl be relied on, the 
alternative was to he offered; if not, the 
directors authorised and enjoined the at¬ 
tainment of the indispensable result/^ in 
such manner m the governor-general in 
council should see fit. Concerning the 
appropriation of the surplus revenue, they 
made no remark whatever."i= 

The idea of offering the king the with¬ 
drawal of the subsidiary force as the alter¬ 
native of abdication, was abandoned, and 
measures were taken for the assumption of 
the government of Oude, by issuing orders 
for the assembling of such a militaiy force 
at Cawnpoor as, added to the troops can¬ 
toned at that station, and to those already 
in Oude, was considered sufficient to meet 
every immediate contingency. The addi¬ 
tional troops numbered about 13,000 men, 

I and were placed under the divisional com¬ 
mand of (the late) Major-general Penny; 
bat constituted a distinct field force under 
(the JateJ Colonel Wheeler, as brigadier. 
In the meantime, the disorganisation of 
Oude was clearly on the increase, and one 
of its marked features was a rising spirit of 
Moslem fanaticism. It happened that a 
MoliaminedHii fast fell on tlie same day as 
a IJindoo feast; and Ameer Ali, a mooivee, 
or priest, of high repute, took advantage of 
the circumstance to incite his co-religionists 
to a fierce onslaught on the Hindoos. 
Troops w'ere ordered out to quell the dis- 
ttirhaiices; but Ameer Ali seked and con¬ 
fined two of the officers, assembled 3,000 
men, and declared his intention of destroy¬ 
ing a certain Hindoo temple, and erecting a 
mosque in its stead. At length the British 
subsidiary force was employed by the king 
against the mooivee. An aflray ensued, in 

• Despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 
November 21st, lS5o. Signed—E. Macnaghten, W. 
H, Sykes, &c., &c., &c.— Oude Blue Sookt pp. 
233—23e. 

t Dacoiiee in BtcekiSf p. 140. 
f Glide Blue Bookf p. 2S0. 
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which a body of Patans fought with the ! 
recklessness of fanaticism, and were cut ^ 
down, standing shoulder to siioulder round I 
their guns, by a party of Hi ndoo zemindars 
and their retainers. In all, 200 Hindoos 
and 300 Patans perished. This occurred 
in November, 1855. About the same time 
tlie Oude government became aware that 
some great change was in agitation. They 
asked the reason for the assembling of so 
large a force at Cawnpoor; and were, it is 
alleged, solemnly assured that it was in¬ 
tended to keep in check the Nepaalcse, 
who were supposed to be meditating a 
descent towards the district of Nanparah.f 

The veil, however, was soon withdrawn. 
On the 30th of January, 1856, General 
Outram requested the attendance of Ali 
Nnkki Khan at the residency, and after in¬ 
forming him of the contemplated changes, 
“mentioned that, in order to prevent tlie 
chance of a disturbance on the part of evil- 
disposed persons, a strong brigade of troops 
was directed to cross the Ganges, and march 
on the capital.^^j: 

Having impressed the minister with the 
futility of resistance, the resident pro¬ 
ceeded to seek, or rather to insist upon, an 
interview with the king. Remembering 
the discussions which had taken place be¬ 
tween the Nizam of Hyderabad and Colonel 
Low, the governor-general was anxious 
that General Outram should not be sur¬ 
prised into indiscreet admissions; and 
warned him, that it vras “ very probable^^ 
that the king would refer to the treaty 
negotiated with his predecessor iu the year 
1837, of the entire abrogation of which the 
court of Lucknow had never been informed. 

“ The effect of this reserve, and watit of full 
communication, is felt to be embarrassing i 
to-day. It is the more embarrassing that 
the cancelled instrument was still included 
in a volume of treaties which was publisiied 
in 1845, by the authority of government. 
There is no better way of encountering this 
difficulty than by meeting it full in the 
face.^^ This was to be done by informing 
the king that the communication had been 
inadverteutiy neglected; and the resident 
was authorised to state the regret felt by the 
govern or-general in couneil, that “any such 
neglect should have taken place even inad¬ 
vertently/^ Should the king observe, that 
although the treaty of 1837 was annulled, 
a similar measure, less stringent than that 
now proposed, might be adopted, he w^as to 
be told, that all subsequent experience had 
































78 INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE 

KING AND GENERAL OUTRAM. 

t 


shown that the vernedj then provided would 

proceed beyond the first few lines; oil 



be wholly inadequate to remove the evils 

which the king took the treaty into hi» own 



aud abuses which had long marked the con- 

hands, and silently read the document, ia 



ditioii of Oude,^ 

which he was called upon to admit that he 



Such were the arguments put by the 

and his predecessors had, by continual mal- 



supreme government of India, into the 

administration, violated the treaty of 1801; 



mouth of General Outram. They must 

and to make over the entire government of 



have been extrenielv unpalatable to a man 

Oude to the East India Company in per¬ 



whose friendly feeling towards Indian 

petuity, together with the free and exclusive 



priuces had been strengthened by personal 

right to the revenues thereof/' In re¬ 



aud friendly intercourse, and not frozen by 

turn for signing this humiliating abdication, 



viceregal state, or neutralised by exclusive 

Wajid Ali was to retain and bequeath to 



attention to the immediate interests and 

the heirs male of his body born in lawful 



absorbing pecuniary aiuieties of the East 

wedlock” (not his heirs generally, accord¬ 



India Company* But the resident had 

ing to Moiiammedan law), the style of a 



swallowed a more bitter pill than this when 

sovereign prince, and a stipend of twelve 



negotiating with the unfortunate Ameers of 

lacs per annum. 



Sinde, whom, in his own words, he had had 

After carefully perusing every article. 



to warn against resistance to our requisi- 

the king exclaimed, in a passionate burst 



tiona, as a measure that would bring down 

of grief—Treaties are necessary between 



upon them utter and merited destruction ; 

equals only; who am I now, that the British 



while he firmly believed, that every life lost 

government should cuter into treaties with 



in consequence of our aggressions, would be 

me?” Uncovering himself {the deepest token 



chargeable upon us as a murder.t 

of humiliation which a Mohammedan can 



In the present instance he was spared 

give),f he placed his turban in the hands of 



the task of adding insult to injury. Neither 

the resident, declaring that, now his titles. 

1 


the king nor bia minister attempted to 

rank, and position were all gone, he would 

1 


stand upon any abstract theory of justice, 

not trouble government for any mainte¬ 



or fought the grouud, inch by inch, as 

nance, but would seek, in Europe, for that 



Mahratta diplomatists would have done— 

redress which it was vain to look for in 



throwing away no chance, but, amid defeat 

India* 



and humiliation, making the best possible 

General Outram begged the king to re¬ 



terms for themselves, Wajid Ali Shah, on 

flect, that if he persisted in withholding his 



the contrary, “ unkingly^^ as he had been 

signature, “ he would have no security what¬ 



described to be, and unfit to reign as he 

ever for his future maintenance, or for that 



certainly w^as, did not stoop to discussions 

of his family; that tlie very libera! provi¬ 



which he knew would avail him nothing, 

sion devised by the Britisli government 



but acted on the imperial axiom, “ anf C<ssar 

would inevitably be reconsidered and re¬ 



aut 

duced; that his majesty would have no 



When the resident proceeded, as pre¬ 

guarantee for his future provisian, and 



arranged, to present to the king the draft 

would have no claim whatever on the gene- 



treaty now proposed, accompanied by a 

of the govermnewt,^^ The prime 



letter from the governor-gen era! urging its 

minister w^armly supported the resident; 



acceptance, he found the palace courts 

but the king's brother exclaimed, that 



nearly deserted, and the guns which pro¬ 

there was no occasion for a treaty, as his 



tected the inner gates dismounted from their 

majesty was oo longer in a position to be 



carriages. The guard of honour were drawn 

one of the contractiug powders* The king 



up unarmed, aud saluted him with theii*hands 

reiterated his unalterable resolve not to 



only* The mere official report of the inter¬ 

sign the treaty; the resident intimated that 



view is very interesting* The king received 

no further delay than three days eould be 



the treaty with the deepest emotion, and 

permitted; and then, with the usual cere¬ 



gave it to a couftdeutial servant, Sahib- 

monies and honours, took his leave* 



oo-Dowkh, to read aloud; bnt the latter. 

The government, in their anxiety to ob¬ 



overcome by his feelings, was unable to 

tain the king's siguature, had empowered 



* Letter from secretary of government to lilajor- 

Smh^ p. 439. See-also Indian Empire^ vol* i*j 



general Outram, January 23rd, 18^6 ,—Blm 

p* 451* 



p* 243. 

1 May your father’s head be uncovered 1 is one of 



t Du tram’s CQinmmim'y on Napier^s ConqueBi of\ the most bitter curses of the Mohammedans. 
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tlie resident to increase the proffered stipend 
I of twelve lacs {.€] 20,000) to fifteen, if their 
I object could be thus attained. But the 
I demeanour of Wajid Ali convinced General 
I Outram that the promise of double that 
sum, or of any amount of money, would 
[ have no effect; and he therefore considered 
I it unworthy of the government he repre- 
, sentedj to make any offer to raise the pro- 
' posed allowance by a lac or two per annum. 

An attempt was made to gain the king^s 
I consent through his mother, a lady re- 
I markable for good sense and iutelligence,^ 
wdio exercised great influence over her son; 
and a yearly stipend of a lac of rupees 
was offered her as the reward of success. 

I The reply of the queen-mother is not stated 
I in General Outram^s account of tlie con¬ 
fer ence, and the circumstance itself is only 
ineidentally mentioned; but it is evident 
' that she rejected it, and ceased not to pro- 
I test against the proposed treaty, and to beg 
that a further period might be allowed, 
during which the king might he enabled to 
sliow to the world, by the adoption of 
I vigorous reforms, how anxious and eager he 
I was to follow out the plans of the British 
government, 

I Tlie three days allowed for consideration 
j elapsed : the king persisted in his resolve; 

I and the resident carried out his inatruc- 
I tious hy issuing a proclamation, previously 
I prepared at Calcutta, notifying the assump- 
, tion of the exclusive and permanent ad- 
j ministration of the territories of Oude by 
I the Hon. East India Company, 

I The king offered no opposition whatever 
to the measures adapted by the British 
I government; but, in what the resident 
I called a fit of petulance/^ he ordered ali 
I I his troops at the capital to be immediately 
paid-up and dismissed. General Outram 
I thereupon informed the king, that it was 
I incumbent on him to retain the soldiery 
until the arrangements of the new adminis- 
I tration should be completed; adding, that 
' should any disturbance take place, his 
majesty would be held responsible, and 
made answerable for the same. Upon the 
receipt of this threat, Wajid Ali Shah, 

I having resolved to give jxo pretext for a 
I I quarrel, issued proclamations, desiring all 
I I his people, civil and military, to obey the 
I orders issued by the British government; to 
' 1 become its faithful subjects; and on no 
I account to resort to resistance or rebellion, 

I * “ Note of ^ Conference with the queen-nrjother, 

I by General Outram /^—Oude Blue Bo^kj p. 286, 


He expressed his determination of proceed¬ 
ing at once to Calcutta, to bring his case to 
the notice of the governor-general, and thence 
to England, to intercede with the Queen; 
but he specially commanded that his sub¬ 
jects should not attempt to follow him. 
General Outram desired that this last para¬ 
graph should be omitted. It originated, 
he said, in the absurd idea impressed upon 
the king by his flatterers, that a general 
exodus of his people would follow his depar¬ 
ture ; or else was iutroduced with the inten¬ 
tion of exciting sympathy in Europe. Au- 
otber manoeuvre,he added, ** has been had 
recourse to, with the same object doubtless. 
For two days past, a written declaration of 
satisfaction with his majesty^s rule has 
been circulated for signature in the city, 
where it may probably meet w'ith con¬ 
siderable success* Of course, most classes 
at Lucknow will suffer, more or less, from 
the deprivation of the national plunder 
which is squandered at the capitaL'^f 
There is reason to believe that very gen¬ 
eral dismay was caused at Lucknow by the 
annexation of the kingdom. The breaking 
up of a native government is always a 
terrible crisis to the metropolis. In the 
present instance, the amount of immediate 
and individual suffering was unusually 
large. The suddenness of the king^s depo¬ 
sition, and his refusal to sign the treaty, 
aggravated the distress which the change 
from native to European hands must have 
occasioned, even had it happened as a so- 
called lapse to the paramount power, iu the 
event of the sovereign's death without 
heirs* As ifc was, the personal rights of the 
deposed monarcli were dealt with as suin- 
marilv as the inherited ones of the rova] 
family of Nagpoor had been. No official 
account lias been published of these pro¬ 
ceedings; but in the statement of the case 
of the King of Oude, attributed to Major 
Bird, the following assertions are made:— | 

“ Since the confi?;cation of the Oude territory, the 
royal palaces, parks, gardens, menageries, plate, 
jewellery, household furniture, stores, wardrobes, 
carriages, rarities, and articles of verCUf together 
with the royal museum and llbrar)', containing 
200,000 volumes of rare books, and manuscripts of 
immense value, hare been sequestered. The king^a 
most valuable stud of Arabian, Persian, and Eng¬ 
lish boises, his fighting, riding, and baggage ele^ 
phantSi his camels, dogs and cattle, have all been 
sold by public auction at nominal prices* His 
majesty's armoury, including the most rare and 
beautifully worked arms of every deaGription, has also 

t Major-general Outram to secretary of govern¬ 
ment, February Tth, 1856.— Oude Blue BooJit p. 292, 
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been seized, and ItA contents dij^posed of by sale or 
otberwiae* * • • The ladies of the royal house¬ 

hold were, on the 23rd of August, 1856, forcibly 
ejected from the royal palace of the Chuttar Mun- 
zul, by officers who neitner respected their persons 
nor their property, and who threw their effects into 
the street*'^* 

It is to be hoped that the above state- 
rnent is exaggerated; and if so, it is espe- 
eially to be regretted that the British public, 
or their representatives, are not furnished ^ 
with authentic information on so interest¬ 
ing and important a point as the manner 
in whicli the deposition of Wajid Ali Shah 
was accomplished, and in what respects it 
was calculated to raise or allay the ferment 
of the mass of the aristocratic and manu¬ 
facturing classes, the interests of the latter 
being closely associated with the former* 
In the Eeph/ io the Charges upaimi the 
Kmg of Glide (already quoted), Wajid Ali 
Shah asserts, that the usurpatioiL of liis 
dominion would tend to destroy the trade f 
in embroidered silk and cotton cloths* It' 

is notorious, that three-fonrtbs of the rich 
embroidered cloths of Benares are imported 
to Glide; the remainder, on e-fourth, being 
sent to other countries* In Bengal and 
other provinces, people very seldom use 
these costly dresses*” The reason implied, 
rather than declared, by the king is pro¬ 
bably the true one; namely, that his sub¬ 
jects could afford to clothe themselves in 
luxurious apparel, whereas those of the 
Eaj^t India Company could not; and he 
adds—My territories have not been strictly 
measured with chains so as to reuder it im¬ 
possible for the agriculturist to derive a 
profit, nor have I resumed the allowances 
of any class of people/'f 

The testimony of the king regarding the 
probable results of his deposition, is, in 
part, corroborated by that of an eye-wit¬ 
ness, who will hardly be accused of exagge¬ 
rating the case; and who, in speaking of the 
many innocent sufferers from the change of 
government, includes in his list, "'thousands 
of citizens who had previously found em¬ 
ploy in providing for the ordinary wants of 
the court and nobility. There were several 
hundreds of manufacturers of hookah snakes* 
The embroiderers in gold and silver thread 
were also reckoned by hundreds. The 
makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, highly 
ornamental shoes, and many other subordi¬ 
nate trades, suffered severely from the cessa- 

* in JSxcehiSf p* 145* 

+ Mepl^ ia ChufifeSt p, 43, 

i Mtitinies in Oudh; by Martin Richard Gub- 

tion of the demand for the articles which 
they manufactured.”J 

Oude was taken possession of, very much 
more as if it had been obtained by force of 
arms than by diplomacy* Annexation on 
a large scale, is in either case a hazardous 
operation, requiring the greatest circum- 
spectioij- Let any one turn to the Wel¬ 
lesley and Wellington despatches, or to 
the Indian annals of that eventful period, 
and see the extreme care which w*as taken in 
the settlement of Mysoor—the forethonglit 
in preparing conciliatory measures, and 
meeting national prejudices; the liberal 
eonsideration for individual interests—and 
then peruse, in the parliamentary papers, the 
summary manner in which the native in¬ 
stitutions in Oude, witliout the least con¬ 
sideration or examination, ivere to be rooted 
lip and superseded bya cut-and-dried system, 
to be administered in the higher depart¬ 
ments exclusively by Europeans* After 
such a comparison of preliminary measures, 
the different results, in the case of Oude and 
Mysoor, will be deemed amply accounted for* 

It has been truly said of Lord Wellesley, iu 
a leading Indian journal, that whatever 
he was suffered to carry out to his preme¬ 
ditated conclusion, fell into its* plaee with 
as few disadvantages to the political and 
social state of Indian society, as a radical 
operation could well be attended with.” In 
tlie settlement of Mysoor, it is asserted, 
""every difficulty was foreseen, and every 
exigency met; and the dynasty of Tippoo 
was plucked up, flung aside, and replaced 
by a new arrangement, which fitted into its 
place as if it bad been tliere, untoudied, from 
the days of Vishnu*” Regarding the occu¬ 
pation of Oude, a very different picture is 
drawn by the writer, who asserts, that its ] 
annexation was carried out in the most 
reckless manner, and that most important 
circumstances connected witli it w^ere en¬ 
tirely overlooked. “In Lord Dalhousie's 
opinion, all that was necessary was simply 
to march a small body of troops to Lucknow, 
and issue the fiat of annexation* This done, 
everything, it was supposed, would go on in 
' an easy, plain-sailing manner* The inliabi- 
' tants might not be satisfied; the zemiivdavs 
might grumble a little in their forts; the 
budmashes might frown and swagger \n the 
bazaar; but what of that? The power of 
' the British was invincible*”§ 

j bins, of the Bengal civil service, financiaL coirtmis- 
aioner for Oudh. London; Bentley, 1858 \ p. "0* 

1 5 Bomhftt; Athencetm. 
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Tlie minutes of the supremo council 
certainly teud to corroborate the foregoing 
opinion^ bj showing that the difficulties 
and dangers attendant on the annexation of 
Oude were very imperfectly appreciated. 
The refusal of the king to sign the proffered 
treaty (tliough previously deprecated hy the 
gorernor^general as an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to direct absorption)^ seems to liave 
been welcomed when it actually occurred^ 
as an escape from an onerous engagement; 
and the submission of all classes—heredi¬ 
tary chiefsj discarded officials, unemployed 
tradespeople, aud disbanded soldiery—was 
looked for as a matter of course; any con¬ 
cessions made by the annexators being 
vouchsafed as a matter of free grace, to be 
received with gratitude, whether it regarded 
the coufirmation of an hereditary chiefdona, 

I or a year's salary on dismissal from o05ce, 
j The king, Lord Dalhousie considered, by 
I refusing to enter into any uew engagement 
I with the British government, had placed 
I liimself in entire dependence upon its plea¬ 
sure; and although it was desh’able that 
all deference and respect, and every royal 
honour, should be paid to bis majesty Wajid 
I Ali Shah,” during Ids lifetime, together 
I with a stipend of twelve hies per annum, 

I yet no promise ought now to be given of 
the continuance of the title, or of the pay¬ 
ment of the same amount of money to his 
heirs* Messrs, Dorin, Grant, aud Peacock 
concurred in this opinion; but Major- 
I general Low minuted ngainst ^^the salary 
I of the heirs” of Wajid Ali being left to the 
decision of a future government, the mem¬ 
bers of which would very probably not suffi¬ 
ciently bear in mind the claims of the Oude 
family oo the British government for com¬ 
fortable income at least. The minute pro¬ 
ceeded to state, that though, for many rea¬ 
sons, it was to be regretted that the king had 
not signed the treaty, yet, in a pecuniary 
I point of view, Jiis refusal was advautageous, 

I To himself the Joss had been great; and, as 
he Iiad issued all the orders and proclama¬ 
tions that could be desired, and had done 
his utmost to prevent all risk of strife at the 
capital, by dismounting his artillery, guns, 
&c., it would be harsh, and not creditable 
to a great paramount state, which would 
gain immense profit from the possession 
of the Oude territories,” if, in addition to 
the punishment inflicted on the king, the 
income intended for liis direct male heirs 
should also be curtailed. 

Major-general Low was iu a minority of 
VOL. ii, H 


one, as Mr. Peacock had been regarding 
the appropriation of the surplus revenue; 
aud their opinions, in neither case, appear 
to have met with any consideration. The 
claims of the various classes of the popu¬ 
lation were treated in as summary and 
arbitrary a raanuer as those of their sove¬ 
reign ; and, owing to the peculiar coustitu- 
tion of Oude, the experiment w^as a ranch 
more dangerous one in their case than in 
his. The administration was to be con¬ 
ducted, as nearly as possible, in accordance 
witli tho system which the experience of 
nearly seven years had proved to be emi¬ 
nently successful in the provinces beyond 
the Sutlej; that is to say, the measures 
which had been matured, and gradually 
carried through, iu the conquered Punjab, 
by the co-operation of some of the most 
earnest aud philanthropic men whom India 
has ever seen, was now to be thrust upon 
Oude, without any preliminary inquiry 
into its adaptation. Iu the Punjab, the 
Lawrences and their staff acted as a band 
of pacificators on an eiTand of love and 
mercy, rather than in the usual form of 
a locust-cloud of collectors* Such men, 
invested with considerable discretionary 
power, could scarcely fail of success; yet one 
at least of them shrunk from enforcing the 
orders of government, and left the Punjab, 
because he could not bear to see the fallen 
state of the old officials aud nobility.* 

In Oude, the newiy-created offices, rather 
than the men who were to fill them, occupy 
the foreground of the picture. General 
Outram was appointed chief commissioner, 
with two special military assistants, a judi¬ 
cial and financial commissioner, four com¬ 
missioners of divisions, twelve deputy-com¬ 
mission ers of districts, eighteeu assistant- 
commissioners, aud eighteen extra assis¬ 
tants, to begin with. An inspector of gaols 
was to be appointed as soon as the uew ad¬ 
ministration should be fairly established; 
aud a promise was held out for the organisa¬ 
tion of a department of public works, to aid 
in developing the resources of the country. 

The pay of the new functionaries was to 
range from 3,500 rupees to 250 rupees a 
month (say from ^4,200 to ^300 a-year.) 
The number of native officials to be retained 
was, as usual, miserably small, and their re¬ 
muneration proportionately low* As a body, 
they were of course great losers by the 
revolutioii* 

* Arthur Cocks, chief assistant to the resident.^ 
Raikes’ lievoH in iha JVeH Provinces^ p. 2o* 
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The king urged, as a special greiind of 
complaiutj the manner in which writers, 
clerks, and other of depart meats 

had been supplanted by strangers, Is 
it/^ he asksj consistent with justice to de¬ 
prive people of the soil of situations of this 
nature, and bestow them ou foreigners? 
Poreiguers have no claim to support from 
the government of Onde, while natives of 
the soil are left without means of procuring 
their livelihood,”^ 

Mr, Gubbins, the financial commissioner 
for Oude, who was sent there at the period 
of the annexation, speaks of the sufferings 
of the nobility as having been aggravated 
by the neglect of the British functionaries. 

The nobles had received large pensions 
from the native government, the payment of 
which, never regulai', ceased witli the intro¬ 
duction of our ride. Government had made 
liberal provision for their support ^ hut be¬ 
fore this could be obtained, it was necessary 
to prepare careful lists of the grantees, and to 
investigate their claims. It must be admit¬ 
ted, that in effecting tiiis there was undue 
delay] and that, for want of common means 
of support, the gentry and nobility of the city 
were brought to great straits and suffering. 
We were informed that families which liad 
never before been outside the zunana, used 
to go out at night and beg their bread.”t 

When Sir Henry Lawrence came to 
Lucknow, towards the close of March, 1857, 
we are told that lie applied himself to cause 
the dispatch of the necessary documents, and 
gave the sufferers assurance of early pay¬ 
ment and kind consideration. But nearly 
fourteen months had dragged slowly away 
before bis arrival] and a smouldering mass 
of disaffection had meauwhile accumulated, 
which no siugle functionary, however good 
and gifted, could keep from burstiug into a 
fiame. 

The discharged soldiery of the native 
government, amounting to about 60,000 
men, naturally regarded the new admitns- 
tratioE with aversion and hostility. Service 
was given to about 15,000 of them iu newly- 
formed local regiments, and some found 
employment in the civil departments. The 
large proportion, for whom no permanent 
provision could be made, received small 
pensions or gratuities: for instance, those 
who had served from twenty-five to thirty 
years, received one-fourth of their emolu¬ 
ments as pension ] and those who had served 

^ liepfy io C^ar^es, p. 43, 

t Gubbics^ tn OuMj p. 70, 


from seven to fifteen years, received three 
months* pay as a gratuity. Under seven 
years* service, no gratuity whatever appears 
to have been given to the unfortunates sud¬ 
denly turned adrift for no farilt of their 
own. It was further decreed, that no person 
wJiatever should be recommended for pension 
or gratuity, who should decline employment 
offered to him under the British govern- 
ment, J Of the late king*s servants, ci^dl and 
military, many remained without any per¬ 
manent provision] and not a few refused 
employ—some because they hoped that the 
native kingdom would be restored] but 
the majority of the soldiery, on account of 
the seventy of the British discipline, § 

By far the greatest difficulties in which 
the new government became involved, re¬ 
garded the settlement of titles to land. Con¬ 
sidering the long series of years during 
which at least the temporary assumption of 
the powers of administration had been con¬ 
templated by the British government, it is 
not a little surprising to find the governor- 
general in council avowedly unprovided with 
“ any information as to the extent and value 
of rent-free holdings in Onde, or as to the 
practice which may have prevailed under 
the native government in respect of these 
grants.” Witliout waiting for any en¬ 
lightenment on the subject, rules are laid 
down “ for the adjudication of claims of the 
class under considerationand, as might 
have been reasonably expected, these rules 
worked badly for all parties. 

The despatch above quoted is very able, 
but decidedly bureaucratic throughout: its 
arbitrary provisions and minute details re¬ 
mind one of the constitutions which the 
Abbe Sieves kept in the pigeon-holes of 
his writirig-table, ready for any emergency. 
No consideration was evinced therein for 
the peculiar state of society in Oude, or 
even for the prominent features portrayed 
by Colonel Sieeman in his honest but cur- 
soiy investigation. The fact was, that 
Oude, instead of the exclusively Mohamme¬ 
dan kingdom, or the British dependency, 
wdiich it was represented to be, was really 
a Hindoo confederacy, presided over by a 
foreign dynasty, TJie most powerful class 
\vere Rajpoot cliiefa, claiming descent from 
the sun and the moon; who laughed to 
scorn the mushroom dynasty of Wajid All, 
and regarded, with especial contempt, bis 
assumption of the kingly title. These men, 

t Glide Bhe Book for 1856, p. 278, 

5 Gubbins* Mutinks tn Oudhf p. 69. 
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united, miglit at any moment have compelled 
the Mohammedan ruler to abdicate or govern 
on just prindples, had not cO'operation for 
sucli an object been rendered impracticable 
by tbeir own intestine strife. The state 
of things among them resembled that which 
brought and kept the Uajpoot princes 
under partial subjection : the faggots bound 
up together could not have been broken; 
but it was easy to deal with them one by 
one. Thus the suzerainty of the Mogul 
emperor was eatablished over Ilajast''han; 
and thus, though somewhat more firmly, 
because on a smaller scale, the power of the 
usurping governors was fixed in Oude, But 
the great jungle barons were overawed 
ratber than subjugated; and, in the time of 
Colonel Sleeman, the officers of tfie native 
government could not examine into their 
rent-rolls, or measure their lands, or make 
any inquiry into the value of the estates, 
except at the risk of open rebellion. They 
had always a number of armed and brave 
retainers, ready to support them in any 
enterprise; and the amount was easily in¬ 
creased; for in India there is seldom any 
lack of loose characters, ready to fight for 
the sake of plunder alone.* 

The talookdars were mostly the hereditary 
representatives of Eajpoot clans; but some 
were the heads of new families (Hindoo 
or Mohammedan), sprung from govern¬ 
ment officials, whose local authority had 
enabled them to acquire a holding of this 
description. The term " talookdar^^ means 
holder of a talook, or callection of villages, 
and, like that of zemindar (as used in Ben¬ 
gal), implied no right of property in the 
villages on behalf of which the talookdar 
engaged to pay the state a certain sum, and 
from which he realised a somewhat larger 
one, which constituted his remuneration. 
In fact, the property in the soil was actually 
vested in the village communities; who 
** are,^' says Mr. Gubbins, “ the only pro¬ 
prietors of the soil; and they value this 
right of property in the land above all 
earthly treasure/^f 

Over these talookdars there were govern¬ 
ment officers (with whom they have often 
been confounded), and who, under the title 
of Naziras or Chukladars, annually farmed 
from government the revenues of large 
tracts of country for a certain fixed pay¬ 
ment; all that they could squeeze out in 

* SIeemaii*a Oudef vol. ii., pp. Ij 2. 

t Gubbins* 3Iutinus in Otuihi p. 61. 

X Letter m Oudh and its TalookdarSj p. 2. 


excess being their own profit. “ These 
men, from the necessities of their position, 
were,” says Carre Tucker, the greatest 
tyrants and oppressors imaginable. Backed 
by artillery, and the armed force of gov¬ 
ernment, it was their business to rack-rent 
the country, extracting, within the year of 
their lease, all that they possibly could; 
whilst landholders resisted their exactions 
by force of arms. A constant war was 
thus carried on, and the revenue payments 
varied according to the relative streugtli of 
the naaiin and the landowners. To avoid 
such contests, and obtain the privilege of 
paying a fixed sum direct into the govern¬ 
ment treasury, many of the talookdars 
would bid for the farm of their own part of 
the country. Such men, while acting as 
lord-lieutenants, would of course use their 
delegated uuthority to consolidate their 
influence over their own clan and tenantry, 
and also to usurp rights over independent 
village communities.” This system led to 
the most cruel oppression; but it was sup¬ 
ported by the ministers and courtiers of 
the king at Lucknow, as leading to an 
annual repetition of preseiits and bribes, 
without which no candidate could hope to 
obtain investiture as nazira or chukladar.J 

The government, not content with abo¬ 
lishing this manifest evil, attempted to re¬ 
volutionise, at a stroke, the whole state of 
society, by sweeping aside the entire class 
of chiefs and barons, with the incidents of 
their feudal tenure, and making the revenue 
settlement with the village communities 
and smaller holders. Hereditary rights, 
unquestioned during successive genera¬ 
tions, were confounded with those exer¬ 
cised by the revenue farmers ea? officio^ and 
the settlement officers were desired to deal 
with the proprietary coparcenaries which 
were believed to exist in Oude, and not to 
suffer the interposition of middlemen, such 
as talookdars, farmers of the revenue, and 
such like. The claims of these, if they had 
any tenable ones, might be, it was added, 
more conveniently considered at a future 
period. 

Nothing could be more disheartening to 
the great landowners than this indefinite 
adjournment of any consideration of their 
claims; which, in effect, acted like a decree 
of confiscation, with a distant and very 
slight chance of ultimate restitution. It 
was quite evident that the motive of the 
raeasure was expediency, and that the 
government had, as stated by the Times^ 
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" a natural leaning in favour of the peasant 
cultivators, to the tletriment of the war¬ 
like and turbulent chiefs,” whom it was 
thought politic to put down; and tlie plan 
of Ignoring their ancient possessions had 
the additional advantage of bringing their 
manorial dues, averaging from ten to Seventy 
per cent, on the village assessment^ into 
the public exchequer* 

The summary settlement in Oude too 
far resembled that which had been pre¬ 
viously carried through, with a high baud, 
in the North-West Provinces, concerning 
which muck evidence has recently been 
made public* Mr, H* S. Boulderson, a 
Bengal civilian, engaged in establishing the 
revenue settlement of 1844, declares, that 
whether the talookdars in Oude experienced, 
or only anticipated, the same dealings from 
our goveriimeiit wliich the talookdars in the 
North-West Provinces received, they must 
have had a strong motive to dread our rule* 
'"The 'confiscation^ which has been pro¬ 
claimed against them—whether it really 
means confiscation, or something else—^could 
not be more effectually destructive to what¬ 
ever rights they possessed, than the dis¬ 
graceful injustice by which the talookdars 
of the North-West Provinces were extin¬ 
guished.” He asserts, that the settlement 
involved an utter inversion of the rights 
of property; and that the commissioners, 
in dealing with what they termed "the 
patent right of talookdaree,” and which 
even they acknowledged to be an here¬ 
ditary right which had descended for cen¬ 
turies, treated it as a privilege dependent 
on the pleasure of government, and assumed 
the authority of distributing at pleasure the 
profits arising out of the limitation of their 
own demand** 

The opinion of Sir William SIceman has 
been already quoted concerning tbe treat¬ 
ment which the lauded proprietors had re¬ 
ceived in the half of Oude annexed by the 
British government in 1801, and now in¬ 
cluded in the North-West Provinces. By 
his testimony, the measures, and the men 
who enforced them, were equally obnoxious 
to the native chiefs and talookdars; being 
resolved on favouring the village communi¬ 
ties, to the exclusion of every kind of vested 
interest between them and the state trea¬ 
sury, Sir William states— 

“In the matter of discourtesy to the native 

* Minute on the Talookdaree cases, recorded on 
2nd of April, 1844. Printed for private circulation 
in June, 1858; p. 19, 


gentry, I can only say that Hobert Martin Bird in¬ 
sulted them whenever he had the opportunity of 
doing so; and that ^Ir. Thomason was too apt to 
imitate him in this, as in other things. Of coui'se 
their exampie was followed by too many of their 
followers and admirers. * * • It has always 

struck me that Mr* Thomason, in his system, did all 
he could to discourage the growth of a middle and 
upper class on the land—the only kind of property 
on which a good upper and mid die class could be 
sustained in the present state of society in India. 
His village republics, and the ryot war system of Sir 
Thomas Munro at Madras, had precisely the same 
tendency to subdivide minutely property in land, 
and reduce all landholders to the common level of 
impoverishment. ♦ • • Mr. Thomason would 

have forced his village republics upon any new 
country or jungle that came under his charge, and 
thereby rendered improvement impossible. • * • 

He would have put the whole under our judicial 
courts, and have thereby created a class of peltffog- 
ging attornieSj. to swallow up all the suipltia produce 
of the land* • * • Mr. Thomason, I am told, 

systematically set aside all the landed aristocracy of 
the country as a set of middletneni superfiuous and 
mischievous* The only part of India in which I 
have seen a middle ana higher class maintained 
upon the land, is the moderately settled districts of 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territories; and there 
is no part of India where our government and 
character are so much beloved and respected*^'f 

Mr. Gubbins makes some very impor¬ 
tant admissions regarding the revenue sys¬ 
tem pursued in the North-West Provinces, 
and that subsequently attempted in Oude, 
The pressure of the government demand 
is, iu many districts, greatly too high. It 
ia too high in Aiighur, in Mynpoorie, iu 
Boolundshuhur, and throughout the greater 
part of RohUcund. The priuciple on which 
that settlement was made, was to claim, as 
the share of goverumeDt, two-thirds of the 
uett rental. But the fraud and chicanery 
opposed to our revenue officers, caused them 
unwittingly to fix the demand at more 
than this share. In Oude, after repeated 
and most careful examination, I came un¬ 
hesitatingly to the conclusion, that the gov¬ 
ernment collector appropriated, if possible, 
the entire rent, and never professed to 
relinquish any part of it.”f Of course, 
under a system which grasped at the entire 
rent of the soil, there could be no landlord 
class: a very short period of time would 
suffice for their extinction; and any so- 
called proprietary rights must, in due 
course, have also been annihilated. 

No arguments in favour of the village 
system (excellent as this was in its place 
and degree), could justify the suppression of 

t Sleeman’s vol. ii,, p. 413* Letter to 

^Ir. Colvin, dated “ Lucknow, 28th December, lSo3/^ 

X Gubbins’ Mutinies tVi Oudh. p. 73, 
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every other co-existing institutioTi. But 1 
the projected change, even had it been un¬ 
exceptionable ill its tendency, was altogether 
too sudden: the village comraanities were 
not strong enough to feel safe iu occupying 
the vantage-ground on which they were so 
unexpectedly placed; and many of them 
considered the rough-and-ready patriarchal 
sway of their chiefs but ill-exchanged for 
our harsh and unbending revenue system, 
and tedious and expensive law processes. ^ 
Government erred grievously in following 
supposed political and financial expediency, 
instead of ascertaining and maintaining 
existing rights in possession; and in sup¬ 
posing, that in the course of a very hurried 
assessment of revenue by officers, many of 

1 whom were inexperienced, it was possible 
! to adjudicate properly difficult claims to 
former rights,^ Lord Dalhousic^s succes¬ 
sor admits it to be too true, “that unjust 
decisions were come to by some of our local 
officers, in investigating and judging the 
tides of the kndholders/'f The natural 
consequence was, as stated by General 
Outram, that the landholders, liaviog been 
“most unjustly treated under onr settle¬ 
ment operations/^ and “ smarting, as they 
were, under the loss of their lands,ivith 
hardly a dozen exceptions, sided against ns, 
when they saw that “ out rule wtis virtually 
at an end, the whole country overrun, 
and the capital in the hands of the rebel 
soldiery/'J The yeomanry, whom we had 
prematurely attempted to raise to inde¬ 
pendence, followed the lead of their natural 
chiefs. All this might, it is alleged, have 
been prevented, had a fair and moderate 
assessment been made with the talookdar, 
wherever he had had clear possession for 
tlie legal limit of twelve years, together 
with a sub-settlemeat for the protection 
of the village communities and cultiva¬ 
tors.§ 

Very contradictory (opinions are enter¬ 
tained* regarding the manner in which the 
British sepoys were afi’ected by the annexa¬ 
tion of Onde* 

Mr, Gubbins admits, that when the muti¬ 
nies commenced in the Bengal army, the 
talookdars iuOude were discontented and ag¬ 
grieved ; numbers of discharged soldiers were 
brooding over the recollection of their former 
license; and the inhabitants of the cities 

• Letter on Outlh iU Tahokdars ; by H. 

Carre Tucker : p* 5. 

t Despatch dated Slst March ^ 1858,—Park Papers 
on Oude (CommoDs), 20th May, 1853 \ p. 4» 

generally were impoverished and distressed; 
but the sepoys, he says, had benefited by the 
change of government, aud were rejoicing 
in the eneouragement given to the village 
communities at the expense of the talook- ^ 
dars. Thousands of sepoy families laid 
complaints of usurpation before the revenue 
officers, and “ many hundreds of villages at 
once passed into their hands from those of 
the taiooqdars! Whatever the talooqdar 
lost, the sepoy gained. No one had so 
great cause for gratulatiou as he.^^ 

The sepoys, although an exceptional class, 
had their own grievance, besides sharing in 
the general distrust aud aversion enter¬ 
tained by the whole people at the idea of 
being brought under the jurisdiction of our 
civil courts; as well as at the introduction 
of the Company's opium monopoly, and the 
abkaree, or excise, on the retail sale of all 
spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, 
the consumption of which was very large 
throughout Oude, and especially among the 
soldiery. 

Under the native government, the Bri¬ 
tish sepoys enjoyed special and preferential 
advantages, their complaints being brought 
to its notice by the intervention of the 
resident. Each family made a point of 
having some connection ia the British 
army, and, through him, laid their case 
before his commanding officer. The sepoy 
petition was countersigned by the English 
colonel, and forwarded to the resident, by 
ivhom it was submitted to the king.[l This 
privilege was not recognised or named in 
any treaty or other engagement with the 
sovereign of Oude, nor could its origin be 
traced in any document recorded in the 
residents officebut it was in full opera¬ 
tion at the time of our occupation of 
Oude ; and had been, for a long term of 
years, the subject of continued discussion , 
between successive residents and the native 
durbar, 

Mr. Gubbins considers that the tertnina- 
tion of this custom could not have produced 
disaffection among the sepoys, because but 
little redress was thereby procured by them, 
“Some trifling alleviation of the injury 
complained of, might be obtained; but that 
was alL That a sepoy plaintiff ever suc¬ 
ceeded in wresting liis village from the 
grasp of the oppressor, by aid of the British 

X Despatch dated Sth March, 1858. — ParL Pa¬ 
pers, p. 1* § Carre Tucker’s Letterj p., o 

J| Gubbins' MutinieB in Oudh, p. 84. 

^ S lee mail's Oude, voL i., p. 289, 
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resident, I never heard; if it ever occurred, 
the cases must have been isolated and ex- 
traordinary.”'^^ 

The evidence of Sir Sleeman (whose 

authority is veiy liigh on this subject, in 
his double character of officer and resident) 
is directly opposed to that above cited. 

1 lie thought the privilege very important; 
but desired its abolition because it had 
been greatly abused, and caused intolerable 
annoyance to the uative government. The 
military authorities, he said, desired its con¬ 
tinuance ; for though the honest and hard¬ 
working sepoys usually cared nothing about 
it, a large class of the idle and. unscrupu¬ 
lous considered it as a lottery, in which 
they might sometimes draw a prize, or ob¬ 
tain leave of absence, as the same sepoy has 
been known to do repeatedly for ten months 
at a time, on the pretext of having a case 
pending in Onde. Consequently, they en¬ 
deavoured to impress their superiors with 
the idea, "that the fidelity of the ivhole 
native army^" depended upon the mainte¬ 
nance and extension of this right of appeal. 
And the privilege was gradually extended, 
until it included all the regular, irregular, 
and local corps paid by the British gov¬ 
ernment, with the native officers and se¬ 
poys of contingents employed in, and paid 
by, native states, who were drafted into them 
from the regular corps of our army up to a 
certain time—the total number amounting 
to between 50,000 and 60,000. At one 
period, the special right of the sepoys 
to the resident's intervention extended to 
their most distant relatives ; but at the ear¬ 
nest entreaty of the native administration, 
it was restricted to their wives, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters. "In con¬ 
sequence, it became a common custom with 
them to lend or sell their names to more 
remote relations, or to persons not related 
to them at all. A great many bad charac¬ 
ters have, in this way, deprived men of lands 
which their ancestors had held in undis¬ 
puted right of property for many genera¬ 
tions or centuries; for the court, to save 
themselves from the importunity of the 
residency, has often given orders for the 
claimant being put in possession of the 
lands without due inquiry, or auy inquiry 
at all*"*!* 

The use or abuse of the privilege de¬ 
pended chiefly on the character of the resi- 

* Gubbins^ Mutmm in Oudhi p. 65. 

t Sieeman’s voL i., pp. 288—292. 

t Ibid., p. 289. 

dent; and that it was occasionally shame- 
fully abused, is a fact established, we are 
told, by the residency records. 

** If the resident happens to be an impatient, over¬ 
bearing man, he will often frighten the durbar and 

Its courts, or local officers, into a hasty decision, by 
which the rights of others are sacriheed for the native 
officers and sepoys \ and if he be at the same time an 
unscrupulous man, he will aometimes direct that the 
fiepoy shall be put in possession of what he claims, 
in order to relieve himself from hia importunity, or 
from that of his commanding officer, without taking 
the trouble to inform himself of the grounds on 
which the claim is founded. Of all such errors there 
are, unhappily, too many instances recorded in the 
resident’s office 

Sir W. Sleeraau adduces repeated in¬ 
stances of sepoys being put in possession of 
landed estates, to which they had no right¬ 
ful claim, by the British government, at the 
cost of many lives; and quotes, as an illus¬ 
tration of the notorious partiality with 
which sepoy claims were treated, the case 
of a shopkeeper at Lucknow, who pur¬ 
chased a cavalry uniform, and by pretending 
to be an invalid British trooper, procured 
the signature of the brigadier commanding 
the troops in Oude, to numerous petitious, 
which were sent for adjustment to the 
durbar through the resident. This pro¬ 
cedure he continued for fifteen years; and, 
to croivn all, succeeded in obtaining, hy the 
aid of governmeut, forcible possession of a 
landed estate^ to which he had no manner 
of right. Soon after, he sent in a petition 
stating that he had been in turn ejected, 
and four of his reiations killed by the dis¬ 
possessed proprietor. Thereupon an in¬ 
quiry took place, and tlie whole truth came 
out. The King of Oude truly observed, 
with regard to this affair :—" If a person 
known to thousands in the city of Lucknow 
is able, for fifteen years, to carry on such a 
trade successfully, how much more easy 
must it be for people in the country, not 
known to any in the city, to carry it on !"§ 

On one occasion, no less than thirty lives 
were lost in attempting to enforce an aw^ai*d 
in favour of a British sepoy. On another, 
a sepoy came to the assistant-resident 
(Captain Shakespear), clamouring for jus¬ 
tice, and complaining that no notice of his 
petition bad been taken by the native gov¬ 
ernment. On being questioned, he ad¬ 
mitted that no less than forty persons bad 
been seized, and were in prison, on his re¬ 
quisition, 

5 Letter of the King of Oude to the resident; 
IGih June, 1836.—Sleeman’s Journey tiirotigh Ottde, 
vol. i,, p. 286. 
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As to punisliing the sepoys for preferring 

fraudulent claitnSj that was next to impos¬ 
sible, both ou account of the endless trouble 
^vl^icll it involved, and the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of procuring a conviction from 
a court-martial composed of native officers^ 
the only alternative being, to lay the case 
before the govern or-general. The natural 
consequence was, that the sepoys became 
most importunate, untruthful, and unscru¬ 
pulous in stating the circumstances of 
their claims, or the grounds of their com¬ 
plaints.* 

It is impossible to read the revelations of 
Colonel Sleemau on this subject, without 
I feeling that the British authorities thera- 
! selves aggravated the disorganisation in the 
native administration, wbich was the sole 
! plea for annexation. At the same time, 
it is no Jess clear, that the injustice perpe¬ 
trated on beljalf of the sepoys, was calcu¬ 
lated to exercise a most injurious effect on 
their morals and discipline. The unmerited 
success often obtained by fraud and col- 
lusion, was both a had example and a cause 
of disgust to the honest and scrupulous, on 
whom the burthen of duties fell, wliile 
I their comrades were enjoying themselves in 
their homes, ou leave of absence, obtained 
for t\ie purpose of prosecuting unreasonable 
I or false claims. Of the honest petitioners, 

I few obtained what they believed to be 
full justice; and where one was satisfied, 
four became discontented. Another cause 
I of disaffection arose when it was found 
I necessary to check the growing evii, hy de¬ 
creeing that the privilege of urging claims 
through the resident should cease when 
native officers aud sepoys were transferred 
from active service to the invalid establish¬ 
ment. 

Altogether, the result of making the se¬ 
poys a privileged class {in this, as in so many 
other ways), was equally disastrous to their 
native and European superiors. Colonel 
Sleeman says, that the British recruits 
were procured chiefly from the Byswara 
and Eanoda divisions of Oude, whose in¬ 
habitants vaunt the quality of the water 
for tempering soldiers, as we talk of the 
water of Damascus for tempering sword- 
blades. The air and water of Malwa,” it 
is popularly said, *^may produce as good 
trees and crops as those of Oude, but cannot 
produce as good soldiers." They are de- 

• Sleeman^8 Journey through OuiUj vol. i., p. 292. 

f vol. i.j p. 289. 

} See Indian Eynjnre^ vol. i., p. 62. 


scribed as never appearing so happy as 
when fighting in earnest with swords, 
spears, and matchlocks, aud consequently 
are not much calculated for peaceful citizens; 
but the British sepoys who came home on 
furlough to their families (as they were freely 
permitted to do in time of peace, not only 
to petition the native government, but also 
ostensibly to visit their families, on reduced 
pay and allowances), were the terror, even 
in "the midst of this warlike population, of 
their iioa-privileged neighbours and co- 
aharers in the land. 

The partiality shown them did not pre¬ 
vent ^^ the diminished attachment felt by 
the sepoys for their European officers" from 
becoming an established fact; aud officers, 
when passing through Oude in their travels 
or sporting excursions, have of late years 
generally complained, that they received less 
civility from villages in which British in¬ 
valids or furlough sepoys were located, than 
from any others; and that if anywhere 
treated wnth actual disrespect, such sepoys 
were generally found to be either the per¬ 
petrators or instigators.t 

The evidence collected in preceding pages, 
seems to place beyond dispute, that the an¬ 
nexation of Oude, if it did not lielp to light 
the flames of mutiny, has fanned aud fed them 
by furnishing the mutineers with refuge 
aud co-operation in the territories which 
were ever in close alliance with ns when 
they formed an independent kingdom; but 
which we, by assuming dominion over them 
on the sole plea of rescuing the inhabitants 
from gross misgovernment, have eliauged 
into a turbulent and insurrection ary pro¬ 
vince. 

The metamorphosis was not accomplished 
by the deposition of the dynasty of Wajid 
Ali Shah. Indian princes generally, might, 
and naturally would, view with alarm so 
flagrant a violation of treaties, and of the 
first principles of the law of nations; bat 
the Hindoos of Oude could iiave felt little 
regret for the downfall of a government 
essentially sectarian aud unjust. The kings 
of Oude," unlike the majority of Moham¬ 
medans in India, were Sheialis;J and so 
bigoted and exclusive, that no Shelah could 
be sentenced to death at Lucknow for the | 
murder even of a Soiiuite, much less for 
that of a Hindoo. According to Colonel 
Sleemau, it was not oiily tlie law, but the 
everyday practice, that if a Hindoo mur-^ 
dered a Hindoo, and consented to become a 
Mussulman, he could not be exeeuted for 
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the crime^ even though convicted and I 
sentenced.* 

Under such a condition of things, it is at 
f least highly probahle, that a rigidly impar* 
tial and tolerant administration would have 
been a welcome change to the Hindoo popu¬ 
lation. That it has proved the very reverse^ 
is accounted for by the aggressive measures 
initiated by the new govern mentj and the 
inefficient means by which their enforce¬ 
ment was attempted. 

The latter evil was, to aeertain extent, un¬ 
avoidable* The Russian war depnved In¬ 
dia of the European troops, which Lord Dal- 
housie deemed needful for the annexation 
of Onde: but this does not account for the 
grave mistake made in raising a contingent 
of 12,000 men, for the maintenance of the 
newly-annexed country, almost entirely from 
the disbanded native army. These levies, 
with half-a-do^en regular corps, formed the 
whole army of occupation* 

Sir Henry Law^rence foresaw the danger; 
and in September, 1856, seven months be¬ 
fore the commencement of the mutiny, 
he urged, that some portion of the Oude 
levies should change places with certain of 
the Punjab regiments then stationed on the 
Indus, Oude, he said, had long been the 
Alsatia of India—the resort of the dissi¬ 
pated and di3affected of every other state, 
and especially of deserters from the British 
ranks. It had been pronounced hazardous 
to employ the Seiks iu the Punjab in 1849; 
and the reason assigned for the different 
policy now pursued in Oude was, that the 
former hingdom had been conquered, and 
the latter ^'fell in peace,'"' Sir Henry 
pointed out the fallacy of this argument, 
and the materials for mischief which siill 
remained in Oude, which he described as 
containing '' 246 forts, besides innumerable 
smaller strongholds, many of them sheltered 
within thick jungles. In these forts are 
476 guns. Forts and guns sbonid all be in 
the hands of government, or the forts 
should be razed. Many a foolish fellow 
has been urged on to his own ruin by 
the possession of a paltry fort, and many 
a paltry mud fort has repulsed British 

troops.'"'t 

The warning was unheeded* The gov- 
j ernmeiit, though right in their desire to 

* Sleeman^s Oudet vol. i,, p, 13o. 

' t Article on “ Army Reform by Sir H. Law- 
I reuce,— CtilcuUa for September* 18o6. 

„ 1 See Letter signed “ dated '' Calcutta, De- 

i cember 9tli, I8a7.”— Tijiies^ January loth, 1858, 


protect and elevate the village communities, 
were unjust in the sweeping and indiscrimi- 
nating measures which they adopted in 
favour of the villagers, and for the increase 
In the public revenue, anticipated from the 
setting aside of tlie feudal claims of the 
so-called middlemen. Before attempting 
to revolutionise the face of society, it would 
have been only politic to provide unques¬ 
tionable means of overawing the opposition 
which might naturally be expected from so 
warlike, not to say turbulent, a class as the 
Rajpoot chiefs. ' 

Had men of the Lawrence school been 
sent to superintend the “ absorption” of 
Oude, it is probable they might have seen 
the danger, and suggested measures of con¬ 
ciliation ; but, on the contrary, it is asserted, 
that the European officials employed wei^e 
almost all young and inexperienced men, 
and that their extreme opinions, and the 
corruption of their native suhordiiiatea, 
aggravated the unpopularity of the system 
they came to administer* Personal quarrels 
arose between the leading officers ; and the 
result was a want of vigour and co-opera¬ 
tion in their public proceedings. J 

Meantime, the obtainraent of Oude was 
a matter of high-flown congratulation be- 
tvreen the home and Indian authorities. 
The Company have changed their opinion 
since but, at the time, they accepted 
the measure as lawful, expedient,, and 
very cleverly carried out. Far from being 
disappointed at the want of enthusiasm 
evinced by the people in not welcoming 
their new rulers as deliverers, their passive 
submission (in accordance with the procla¬ 
mations of Wajid All Shah) called forth, 
from tlie Court of Directors, an expres¬ 
sion of lively emotions of thankfulness 
and pleasure,” at the peaceable manner in 
which “an expanse of territory embracing 
an area of nearly 25,000 square miles, and 
containing 5,000,000 inhabitants, has passed 
from its native prince to the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, without the expenditure of a drop of 
blood, and almost without a murmur.” j| 

Upon the assumption of the governmeut 
of Oude, a branch electric telegraph was 
commenced to connect C awn poor and Luck¬ 
now. In eigiiteen working days it was 
completed, including the laying of a cable, 

5 See Despatch of the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, 19th April, 1858.—Pari. Faprs, 
7th Hay, 1858; p. 4. 

]] Despatch dated December, ISoO.—OMd'e Bltts 
Booh for 185G; p. 288. 
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6,000 feet in length, across the Ganges. 
On the morning of the 1st of March, Lord 
Dalhousie (who on that day resigned his 
office) put to General Outram the signifi¬ 
cant question—Is all quiet in Oude?” 
The reply, ''All is quiet iu Oude,” greeted 
Lord Canning on his arrival in Calcutta, 

On tlte previous day, a farewell letter had 
been written to the King of Oude by the 
I retiring governor-general, expressing his 
I satisfaction that the friendship which had so 
long existed between the Hon, East India 
Company and the dynasty of Wajid Ali 
Shah, should have daily become more firmly 
established. “ There is no doubt/' he adds, 
“ that Lord Canning will, in the same 
I manner as I have done, strengthening and 
confirming this friendship, bear in mind 
and give due consideration to the treaties 
and engagements which are to exist for 
ever,''* 

It is difficult to understand what diplo¬ 
matic purpose was to be served by tliis 
reference to the eternal duration of treaties 
I wdiich had been declared null and void, and 
I engagements proffered by one party, which 
the other had at all hazards persisted in 
rejecting; or why Lord Dalhousie, so clear, 
practical, aucl upright in his general cha¬ 
racter, should seem to have acted so unlike 
himself in all matters connected with \vhat 
may be termed his foreign policy. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that 
that policy, in all its circumstances, was 
sanctioned and approved, accepted and 
I rewarded, by t[ie East India Company, 
I Lord DalfiOLisie's measures were consistent 
throughout; and he enjoyed the confidence 
and support of the directors during the 
w'hole eight years of his administration, in 
a degree to which few, if any, of lus prede¬ 
cessors ever attained. It was the unquali¬ 
fied approval of the home authorities that 
rendered the annexation policy the promi¬ 
nent feature of a system wdiich the people 
of India, of every creed, clime, and tongue, 
looked upon as framed for the express pur¬ 
pose of extinguishiog all native sovereignty 
and rank. And, in fact, the measures 
lately pursued are scarcely explicahle on 
any other grouud, Tlie democratic element 
is, no doubt, greatly on the increase in 
England ; yet our institutions and our pre¬ 
judices are monarchical and aristocratic: 

, • Letter, voticlied for as a true translation hy 

Robert Wilberforce Bird, and printed in a pam- 

J ihlet entitled Case af the Awf/ of {hide ; by Mr, 
fohn Bavenport: August 27ih, 18o6. 
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and nothing surprises our Eastern fellow- 
subjects more, than the deference and 
courtesy paid by all ranks in the United 
Kingdom, to rajahs and nawabs, ivlio, iu 
their hereditary principalities, had met—^as 
many of them aver—with little civility, and 
less justice, at the hands of the representa¬ 
tives of the East India Company* 

Yet, it was not so much a system as a 
want of system, which mainly conduced 
to bring about the existing state of things* 
The constant preponderance of expenditure 
above income, and an ever-present sense of ! 
precariousness, have beeu probably the chief 
reasons why the energies of tlie Anglo- | 
Indian government have been, of late years, 
most mischievously directed to degrading | 
kings, chiefs, nobles, gentry, priests, and | 
landowners of various degrees, to one dead , 
level of poverty—little above pauperism, I 
We have rolled, by sheer brute force, an 
iron grinder over the face of Hindoo 
society—crushed every lineament into a 
disfigured mass—squeezed from it every 
rupee that even torture could extract; and , 
lavished the money, thus obtained, on a 
small white oligarchy and an immense army 
of mercenary troops, who w^ere believed to 
be ready, at any moment, to spread fire and 
the sword wherever any oppositiou should 
be offered to the will of the paramount 
power, whose salt they ate. 

We thought the sepoys would always 
keep down the native chiefs, and, when 
they were destroyed, the people ; and we did 
not anticipate the swift approach of a time 
Avhen we should cry to the chiefs and peo¬ 
ple to help us to oxtinguisli the incendiary 
fianies of our own camp, and to wrench the 
sword from the Jiauds in which we had so 
vauntingly placed it* 

In our moment of peril, the defection 
of tlie upper classes of Hindoostau was 
'^almost universal." But surely it is no 
wonder that they should have shown so I 
little attachment to our rule, when it is I 
admitted, even by the covenanted civil 
service, that they “ have not much to thank 
us for," 

Tlrroughout British India, several native 
departments are declared to have been 
'' grossly underpaid/' particularly the police 
service, into which it has been found diffi¬ 
cult to get natives of good family to enter 
at all* In revenue offices, they were for¬ 
merly better paid than at present. The 
general result of our proceedings has been, 
that at the time of the mutiny, ‘'the native 
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gentry were daily becoming more reducedj 
were pinched by want of meansj and were 
the refore d i^s co n tente ^ 

It is difficult to realise the fall hardship 
of their position* Here were men who would 
have occupied^ or at least have had the 
chance of occupyingj the highest positions 
of the state under a native govermncnt, 
and who were accustomed to look to the 
; service of the sovereign as the chief source 
of honour able and lucrative employment, 
left, frequently with no alternative but 
starvation or the acceptance of a position 
aud a salary under foreign masters, that 
their fathers would have thought suitable 
only for their poorest retainers. Not one 
of them, however ancient his lineage, how¬ 
ever high his attainni cuts, could hope to be 
admitted within the charmed circle of the 
covenanted civil service, as the equal of the 
youngest writer, or even in the army, to 
take rank with a new-fledged ensign. 

The expenses of an Asiatic noble are 
enormous. Polygamy is costly in its inci¬ 
dentals ; aud the head of a great family is 
looked to, not only for the maintenance of 
liis own wives and cbiidreu, in a style pro¬ 
portionate to their birth, but also of those 
of his predecessors* Tlie misery which the 
levelling policy produced,was severely felt by 
the pensioners and dependents of the fallen 
aristocracy, by the aged and the sick, by 
women and chilch^en. And this latter fact 
explains a marked feature in the present 
rebellion; namely, the number of women 
who have played a leading part in the in¬ 
surrection* The Eanee of Jhansi, and her 
sister, with other Hindoo princesses of less 
note, have evinced an amount of ability and 
resolve far beyond that of their country- 
I men; and the cause of disaffection with 
I almost all of these, has been the setting 
I aside of their hereditary rights of succes- 
! sion and of adoption- They have view^ed 
I the sudden refusal of tlie BiitisU govern¬ 
ment to sanction what they had previously 
encouraged, as a most faithless and arbitrary 
procedure; and many chiefs, whose hosti¬ 
lity is otherwise unaccouDtable, will pro- 
. bably, like the chief of Nargoond, prove to 
have been incited to join the mutineers 
chiefly, if not exclusively, by this particular 
grievance. 

• Gabbins' Mutinies in Oudh^ pp. 56, 57. 
f KfcgulatioTi XXXL, of 1603. 

I For instance, in the alienation of a part of the 
revenues of the post-oiBce, and other public depart¬ 
ments ; enacted in the case of certain noble families. 


A branch of the annexation question, 
iu which the violation of rights of succes¬ 
sion is also a prominent feature, yet re¬ 
mains to be noticed—namely, the 

Eemmption of Rent free Lands; whereby 
serious disaffection has been produced in 
the minds of a large class of dispossessed 
proprietors. All rightful tenure of this kind 
is described, in the regulations of the East 
India Company, as based upon a well- 
known provision *^of the ancient law of 
India, by which the ruling power is entitled 
to a certain proportion of the annual pro¬ 
duce of every beegah (acre) of land, except¬ 
ing in cases in which that power shall have 
made a temporary or permanent alienation 
of its right to such proportion of the pro¬ 
duce, or shall have agreed to receive, instead 
of that proportion, a specific sum annually, 
or for a term of years, or in perpetuity 

Both Hindoo and Mohammedan sove¬ 
reigns frequently made aver part, or the 
whole, of the public revenue of a village, or 
even of a district, to one of their officers; 
they often assigned it in jaghire for the 
maintenance of a certain number of troops, 
or gratuitously for hfe, as a reward for 
service done; and sometimes in perpetuity. 
In the latter case, the alienation was more 
complete than that practised in the United 
Kingdom ;J for here titles and estate 
escheat to the state on the death of the last 
legal representative of a family; but, among 
the Hindoos, such lapse never, or most riirely 
occurs, since all the males marry, in child¬ 
hood generally, several wives; and their Jaw 
vests rights of succession and adoption in 
the widows of the deceased. These rights 
were acknowledged equally by Hindoo and 
Moslem rulers—by the Peishwa of Poona, 
and the Nawab-vixier of Oude; the only 
difference beiug, that iu the event of adop¬ 
tion, a larger nuzzurana, or tributary offer¬ 
ing, was expected on accession, than if the 
heir Lad been a sou by birth : in other 
words, the legacy duty was higher in the 
one case than the other. 

^^Euam,^^ or gift/^ is the term commonly 
given to all gratuitous grants, whether 
temporary or in perpetuity—whether to 
iudividuals, or for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes : hut it is more strictly 
applicable to endowments of the latter de¬ 
scription ; iu whicli case, the amount of 
state-tribute transferred was ftequently very 
considerable, and always in perpetuity. 

A large proportion of the grants to indi¬ 
viduals,'' Mountstuart Elpliiiistone writes, 
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are also in perpetuity, and are regarded as 
among the most secure forms of private 
property; but the gradual increase of such 
instances of liberality, combined with the 
frequency of forged deeds of gift, some¬ 
times induces the ruler to resume the grants 
of his predecessors, and to burden them 
with heavy taxes* When these are laid on 
transfers by sales, or even by succession, 
tliey are not thought unjust ^ but total re¬ 
sumption, or the permanent levy of a fixed 
rate, is regarded as oppressive/'* 

During the early years of the Company's 
rule, the perpetual enara tenures were sedu¬ 
lously respected] but as the supreme govern¬ 
ment grew richer in sovereignty, and poorer 
in purse (for the increase of expenditure 
always distanced that of revenue), the coU 
lectors began to look with a covetous eye 
on the freeholders^ They argued, truly 
enough, that a great many of the titles to 
land were fraudulent, or had been fraudu¬ 
lently obtained] and in such eases, where 
grounds of suspicion existed, any govern¬ 
ment would have been in duty bound to 
make inquiry into the circumstances of the 
original acquisition. 

But instead of investigating certain cases, 
a general inquiry was instituted into the 
whole of them; the principle of which 
was, to east on every enamdar the burthen 
of proving Ms right—a demand which, of 
course, many of the ancient holders must 
have found it impossible to fulfil. The lapse 
of centuries, war, fire, or negligence might, 
doubtless, have occasioned the destruction 
of the deeds. Some of the oldest were, we 
know, engraven on stoce and copper, in long- 
forgotten cliaracters; and few of the com¬ 
missioners could question the witnesses in 
tlie modern Bengalee or Hindoostani, much 
less decipher Pali or Sanscrit. 

A commission of inquiry was instituted 
in Bengal in 1836, to ascertain the grounds 
on which claims to exemption from the 
payment of revenue were founded, to confirm 
those for which valid titles were produced, 
and to bring under assessment those which 
were held without authority/'t In theory, 
this sounds moderate, if not just; in prac¬ 
tice, it is said to have proved the very 
reverse, and to have cast a blight over the 
whole of Lower Bengal. The expense of 

# Quoted in evidence before Colonisation Com- 
mitlee of House of Commons, of 1858.^—Fourth Be- 
port^ published 28th July, 1858 j p. 36. 

f Statement of the East India Company, 

j Fourth Report of Colonization Committee, p. 47. 
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the commission was, of course, enormous; 

■ and even in a pecuniary sense, the profit 
reaped by government could not compensate 
for the ruin and distress caused by proceed¬ 
ings vrhich are asserted to have been so 
notoriously unjust, that "some distinguished 
civil servants" refused to take any part in 
them.J 

Mr* Edmonstone, Mr, Tucker, and a few 
of the ablest directors at the East India 
House, protested, but in vain, against the 
resumption laws, which were acted upon for 
many years. The venerable Marquess 
Wellesley, a few weeks before hk decease 
(July 30th, 1842), wrote earnestly to the 
Earl of Eilenborough (then govern or-gen¬ 
eral), as follows:— 

" I am concerned to hear that some 
inquiry lias been commenced respecting 
the validity of some of the tenures under 
the permanent settlement of the land 
revenue. This is a most vexatious, and, 
surely, not a prudent measure* Here the 
maxim of sound ancient wisdom applies 
most forcibly^—^ Qideia non movere/ We 
ancient English settlers in Ireland have felt 
too severely the hand of Strafford, in a 
similar act of oppression, not to dread any , 
similar proceeding/' 

Strafford, liowever, never attempted any- 
tMng in Ireland that could be compared 
with the sweeping confiscation which is de¬ 
scribed as having been carried on in Ben¬ 
gal, where " little respect was paid to the 
principles of law, either as recognised in | 
England or in India]" and where, it is said, ' 
one commissioner dispossessed, in a single , 
morning, no less than two hundred pro- j 
pnetors/'§ 

In the Chittagong district, an insurrection 
was nearly caused by “ the wholesale sweep¬ 
ing away "of the rights of the whole popu- ' 
iatioH]'' and in the Dacca district, the com- j 
missiou likewise operated very iujuriously* H 

The general alarm and disaffection ex¬ 
cited by these proceedings, so materially 
affected the public tranquillity, that the 
Court of Directors was at length compelled 
to interfere, and the labours of the Bengal 
commission were fortunately brought to a 
close some years before the mutiny 

The enam commission appointed for the 
Deccan, was no less liarsh and summary in 

5 Qnarierl^ Meriew, 1858*—Article on ** British 
India attributed to Mr* Layard i p* 257* 

]] See Second Report of Colonization Cotmnitfee 
of 1858,- p* 60. 

^ Quarterly Meview, 18o8j p* 257* 
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its proceedings^ the results of which are now 
stated to afford the people their first and 
gravest cause of conaplaiiit against the gov¬ 
ernment/^* 

Due investigation ought to have been 
made in ISIS, when the domiuions of the 
Peishwa first became British territoryj into 
the nature of the grants, whether hereditary 
or for life; and also to discover whether, 
as was highly probable, many fraudulent 
claims might not have been established 
under the weak and corrupt administration 
of the last native ruler, Bajee Rao. All 
this might have been done in perfect con¬ 
formity with the assurance given by the 
tranquilliser of the Deccan (Mountstuart 
Elphinstone), tliat “ all wuttuiis and enams 
(birthrights and rent-free lands), annual 
stipends, religious and charitable establish¬ 
ments, would be protected. The proprietors 
were, however, ivarned that they would be 
called upon to show their sunnuds (deeds of 
grant), or otherwise prove tlieir title/^f i 
Instead of doing this, the government 
suffered tliirty years to elapse—thus giving 
the proprietors something of a prescriptive 
right to their holdings, however acquired; 
and the Court of Directors, as late as Sep¬ 
tember, 1846, expressly declared, that the 
principle on which they acted, was to allow 
eiiams (or perpetual alienations of public 
revenue, as contradistinguished from snrin- 
jams, or temporary ones) to pass to heirs, 
as of right, without need of the assent of 
the paramount power, provided the adop- 
tioti w'ere regular according to Hindoo law. J 
The rights of widows were likewise dis¬ 
tinctly recognised, until the " absorption'^ 
policy came into operation; and then inves¬ 
tigations into certain tenures were insti¬ 
tuted, which paved the way for a getieral 
enam commission for the whole Bombay 
presidency; by which all enamdars were 
compelled to prove possession for a hundred 
years, as an indispensable preliminary to 
being confirmed in the right to transmit 
their estates to lineal descendants—the 
future claims of widows and adopted sons 
being quietly ignored. 

The commission was composed, not of 
judicial officers, but of youths of the civil 
sendee, and of captains and subalterns taken 
from tlieir regiments, and selected priuci- 

^ Quarterly Hevtew, p. 259. 
t Proclamation of Mr, Blphinatone; and instruc¬ 
tions issued to collectors in 1818. 

1 Fourth Report of ColoniMtion Comniltee, p. 35. 
§ IhiiL 


pally on account of their knowledge of the 
Maliratta languages; while, at the head of 
the commission, was placed a captain of 
native infantry, thirty-five years of age.§ 

Tiiese inexperienced youths were, besides, 
naturally prejudiced in deciding upon cases 
in which they represented at once the 
plaintiff and the judge. The greater the in¬ 
genuity they displayed in upsetting claims, 
the greater their chance of future advance¬ 
ment. Every title disallowed, was so much 
revenue gained* Powers of search, such as 
were exercised by the French revolutionary 
committees, and by few others, were en¬ 
trusted to them; and their agents, accom¬ 
panied by the police, might at any time of 
the night or day, enter the lionses of persons 
in the receipt of alieuated revenue, or ex¬ 
amine and seize documents, without giving 
either a receipt or list of those taken. 
The decisions of previous authorities were 
freely reversed; and titles admitted by 
Mr. Brown in 1847, were re-inquired into, 
and disallowed by Captain Cowper in 
1855*11 

An appeal against a resumptive decree 
might be laid before the privy council in 
London; and the rajah of Burdwan suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the restoration of his 
lauds by this means.1f But to the poorer 
class of ousted proprietors, a revised ver¬ 
dict was unattainable. Few could afford 
to risk from five to ten thousand pounds 
in litigation against the East India Com¬ 
pany. But, whatever their resources, it was 
making the evils of absentee sovereignty- 
ship most severely and unwisely felt, to re¬ 
quire persons, whose families had occupied 
Indian estates fifty to a hundred years and 
upwards, to produce their title-deeds in 
England; and to make little or no allow¬ 
ance for the various kinds of proof, which, 
duly weighed, were really more trustworthy, 
because less easily counterfeited, than any 
written documents. 

The commissioners on whom so onerous 
a duty as the inquiry into rent-free tenures 
was imposed, ought at least to have been 
tried and approved men of high public 
character, who would neither hurry over 
cases by the score, nor suffer them to linger 
on in needless and most harassing delays; 
as the actual functionaries are accused of 

II Quarterly EevteWt p. 258. Stated on the autho¬ 
rity of “ Correspondence relating to the Scrutiny of 
the revised Surinjaiti and Pension Lists.” Printed 
for government. Bombay, 1856. 

Second Report of Cblonissation Committee, p. 9* 
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having donej according to their peculiar 
propensities* Perhaps it would have been 
better to have acted on altogether a different 
systeiDj aud acknowledged the claim estab¬ 
lished by many years of that undistnrbed 
possession which is everywhere popularly 
looked upon as nine-tenths of the law; and, 
while recognising all in the positions in 
which we found them on the assumption of 
sovereignty^ to have claimed from all, eitlier 
a yearly subsidy or (in pursuance of the 
practice of native sovereigns) a succession 
duty. At least, we should thereby have 
avoided the expense and odium incurred by 
the institution of a tribunal, to which Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor Halliday^s description of 
our criminal jurisdiction would seem to 
apply—via,, that it was a lottery, in which, 
however, the best chances were with the 
criminal/' O u tb e outb reak of t h e reb el lion, 
the resumption commission was brought 
suddenly to a dose; its introduction into 
Guzerat (which liad been previously con¬ 
templated) was entirely abandoned, and 
some of the confiscated estates were restored. 
But the distrust inspired by past proceed¬ 
ings will not easily be removed, especially 
as the feeling of ill-usage is aggravated by 
the fact, that in border villages belonging 
I jointly to the Company and to Indian 
princes, the rent-free lands, on the side be¬ 
longing to the former, have been resumed, 
w'liile those on the latter remain intact,^ 

In the North-West Provinces, the gov¬ 
ernment avoided incurring the stigma of 
allowing a prescriptive right of possession 
and transmission to take root through their 
neglect, by inimediateJy making a very 
summary settlement The writings of 
S lee man, Eaikes, Gubbins and others, to¬ 
gether with the evidence brouglit before 
tiie colonization committee, tend to prove 
the now scarcely disputed fact, that the at¬ 
tempted revenue settlement of the North- 
West Provinces, and the sweeping away of 
the pi’Oprietary class as middlemen, has 
proved a fmlure. With few exceptions, 
the ancient proprietors, dispossessed of 
their estates by the revenue collectors, or 
by sales under decrees of civil courts, have 
taken advantage of the recent troubles to 
return, and have been suffered, and even 
encouraged, to do so by the ryots aud small 
tenants, to whom their dispossessiou would 
have appeared most advantageous,f 

* Quarterly Meviewj p, 2o9, f p, 25L 
t Minute on Taloekdaree cases; by Mr, Bouldcrson. 

^ Quarterly Meview (July, 1858), p, 260, 


A number of cases of alleged indivi¬ 
dual injustice towards the rajahs and talook- 
dars, were collected, aud stated, in circum¬ 
stantial detail, in a minute laid before 
Mr, Thomason (the lieutenant-governor of 
Agra ill 1844!), by Mr, Boulderson, a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue; who eventu¬ 
ally resigned his position, sooner than be 
associated in proceedings which he believed 
to be essentially unjust. His chief ground 
of complaint was, that the board, instead of 
iustitutiiig a prehmiuary inciuiiy into what 
the rights of taloolcdars and other proprie¬ 
tors really were, acted upon d pf^iori argu¬ 
ments of what they must be ; and never, in 
any one of the many linnd red resumptions 
made at their recommendation, deemed the 
proofs on which the proceedings rested, 
worthy of a moment's inquiry. 

After reciting numerous instances of dis¬ 
possession of proprietors w!io had held es¬ 
tates for many years, and laid out a large 
amount of capital in their improvement, 
the writer adds:— 

** I have in vain endeavoured, hitherto, to rouse 
the attention of my colleague and government to 
this virtual abolition of all law. * • • 

respect of the native public I know to hs.\e been 
shaken to an inexpressible degree: they can see 
facts ; and are not blinded by the fallacious reason¬ 
ings and misrepresentations with which the board 
have clothed these Bubjeets; and they wonder with 
amazement at the motives which can prompt the 
British government to allow their own laws—all 
laws which give security to property—to be ihua 
belied and set aside. Ail confidence in property or 
its rights is shaken ; and the vlUany which has been 
taught the people they will execute, and reward the 
government tenfold into their own bosom 

In a Frefiice, dated Loudou, 8th Jinie, 
1858," Mr. Boulderson states, that his minute 

produced uo effect in modifying or stay¬ 
ing the proceedings" of the revenue board j 
and if "forwarded to England, as in due 
official course it should have been, it must 
have had as little effect upon the Hon* 
Court of Directors/' 

Even iti the Punjab, the system pursued 
was H levelling one. Notwithstanding all 
that the Lawrences and their disciples did 
to mitigate its severity, and especially to 
conciliate the more powerful aud aggrieved 
cliiefs, the result is asserted to have been, 
to a great extent, the same there as in 
the Deccan : "the aristocracy and lauded 
gentry who have escaped destruction by the 
settlement, have been ruined by the re¬ 
sumption of alienated ]and."§ 

Thus annexation and resumption, confis¬ 
cation and absorption, have gone hand-in- 
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band, with a rapidity which would have beca 
dangerous even liad the end in view and 
the means of attainment been both ttnex- 
ceptionable. However justly acquired, the 
entire reorganisation of extensive, widely 
scattered, and, above all, densely populated 
territories, must always present difficulties 
which abstract rules arbitrarily enforced can 
never satisfactorily overcome. 

The fifteen niillion inhabitants brought 
by Lord Dalhonsie under the immediate 
government of the British Crown, were to 
be, from the moment of annexation, ruled on 
a totally different system: native institutions 
and native administrators were expected to 
give place, without a murmur, to the British 
commissioner and his subordinates; and the 
newly absorbed territory, whatever its his¬ 
tory, the character of its population, its 
languages and customs, was to be “settled/^ 
without any references to these important 
antecedents, on the theory which found 
favour with the Calcutta council for the time 
being. 

Many able officials, with much ready 
money, and a thoroughly efficient army to 
support them, were indispensable to carry 
through such a system. In the Punjab, ' 
these requisites were obtained at the ex¬ 
pense of other provinces; and the picked 
men sent there, were even then so few io 
number and so overworked, that they 
scarcely liad time for sleep or food. Their 
private purse often supplied a public want. 
Thus, James Abbott was sent by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to settle the Huzara dis¬ 
trict, which he did most effectually ; going 
from valley to valley, gaining the confidence 
of all the tribes, and administering justice 
in the open air under the trees—looking, 
with his long grey beard on his breast, and 
his grey locks far down hia shoulders, much 
more like an ancient patriarch than a deputy- 
commissioner, Kaka/' or U ucle” Ab- 
l>ott, as the children caJled him (in return 
for the sweetmeats which he carried iu 
readiness for them), took leave of the people 
iu a very characteristic fashion, by inviting 
the entire population to a feast on the 
Nara hill, which lasted three nights and 
days; and he left Huzara with only a 
month^s pay in his pocket, “ having literally 
spent all his substance on the people.” His 
successor, Johu Becher, ably fills his place, 
^‘living iu a house with tw^elve doors, and 

* See the graphic description given by Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, of Sir Henry Lawrence^s old 
Btaff in the Punjab, previous to annexation,— 


all open to the people. ^ ^ * The re¬ 
sult is, that the Huzara district, once famous 
for turbulence, is now about the quietest, 
happiest, and most loyal in the Punjab.”* 
Of course, Kaka Abbott and his successor, 
much less their lamented head (Sir Henry 
Lawrence), cannot he taken as average 
specimens of their class. Such self-devo¬ 
tion is the exception, not the rule: it would 
be asking too much of human nature, to 
expect the entire civil service to adopt what 
Colonel Herbert Edwardes calls the Baha- 
duree (summer-house) system of administra¬ 
tion, and keep their cutcherries open, not 
“from ten till four” by the regulation 
clock, but all day, and at any hour of the 
night that anybody chooses.t Neither 
can chief commissioners be expected, or 
even wished, to sacrifice their health as Sir 
Henry Lawrence did in the Punjab, where, ' 
amid all his anxieties for the welfare of the | 
mass, he preserved his peculiar character of 
being pre-eminently the friend of the man 1 
that was down; battling with government for 
better terms for the deposed officials and 
depressed aristocracy, and caring even for 
thieves and convicts. He originated gaol 
reform; abolished the night-chain,” and 
other abominations; introduced in-door 
labour; and himself superintended the new 
measures—going from gaol to gaol, and 
rising even at midnight to visit the pri¬ 
soners’ barracks. J 

The manner in which the Punjab was 
settled is altogether exceptional: the men 
employed certainly were; so also was tlje 
large discretionary power entrusted to them. 
Elsewhere matters went on very differently. 
The civil service could not furnish an effi¬ 
cient magistracy for the old provinces, much 
less for the new; the public treasury could 
not satisfy the urgent and long reite¬ 
rated demand for public works, canals to 
irrigate the land, roads to convey produce, 
and avert the scourge of famine, even from 
Bengal: how, then, could it spare ready 
money to build court-houses and gaols in 
its new possessions ? 

Like Aurungzebe, in the Deccan, we 
swept away existing institutions without 
being prepared to replace them, and thereby 
became the occasion of sufferings which 
we had assumed the responsibility of pre¬ 
venting. Thus, in territories under British 
government, the want of proper places of 

Quoted in Ha ikes* Ilevolt in the North- West Pro^ 

I p. 25. 

I t p. 29. % Ibid., p. 34. 
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confinement is alleg^ed to be so great, that 
prisoners of all classes are crammed toge- 
I ther into a dungeon so small, that, when 
the sun goes down, they fight for the little 
space upon which only a few can lie during 
the weary night. Within one month, forty 
die of disease, produced by neglect, want of 
air, and filth* The rest, driven to despair, 
attempt an escape; twenty are shot down 
dead* Such is a picture—and not ao ima* 
ginary picture^—of the results of one of 
the most recent cases of annexation 

Even supposing the above to he an ex¬ 
treme, and, in its degree, an isolated case, 
yet one such narrative, circulated among 
the rebel rants, would serve as a reason for 
a general breaking open of gaols, and as an 
incitement and excuse for any excesses on 
the part of the convicts, to whom, it will he 
remembered, some of the worst atrocities 
committed during the rebellion are now 
generally attributed^. 

I In fact, the increase of territory, of late 
years, has been (as the Duke of Wellington 
predicted it would be) greatly in excess of 
our resources* Annex we might, govern 
we could not; for, in the wmrds of Prince 
Metternich, we had not “the material/^t 
That is, we had not the material on which 
j alone we choose to rely. Native agency we 
cannot indeed dispense with : we could not 
I hold India, or even Calcutta, a week with¬ 
out it; but we keep it down on the lowest 
I steps of the ladder so effectually, that men 
of birth, talent, or susceptibility, will serve 
us only when coustraiued by absolute 
' poverty* They shun the hopeless dead- 
level which the service of their country is 
now made to offer them* 

Our predecessors in power acted upon a 
I totally different principle. Their title was 
avowedly that of the sword; yet they dele- 
j gated authority to the conquered race, with 
I a generosity which puts to shame our ex- 
I elusiveness and distrust j the more so be¬ 
cause it does not appear that their confi¬ 
dence was ever betrayed. 

Many of the ablest and most faithful 
! tservants of the Great Moguls were Hin¬ 
doos. The Moslem knew the prestige of 
ancient lineage, and tlie value of native 
ability and acquaintance with the resources 
I of the country too well, to let even bigotry 
stand in the way of their employment, 

I • Quarterh Metkto (July, 1858), ]>. 273. 

f Quoted oy Mr. Layard, in a Lecture delivered 
at Sl James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on his return from 
India, May llth, 1858, 
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The command of the imperial armies was 
repeatedly intrusted to Rajpoot generals; 
and the dewans (chancellors of the exche¬ 
quer) were usually Brahmins : the t'amons 
territorial arrangements of Akber are insepa¬ 
rably associated with the name of Rajah 
Todar Mul; and probably, if we had availed 
ourselves of the aid of native financiers, and 
made it worth their while to serve us well, 
our revenue settlements might have been 
ere now satisfactorily arranged. If Hindoos 
were found faithful to a Moslem govern¬ 
ment, why should they not be so to a 
Christian one, wliich has the peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of being able to balance the two 
great antagouistic races, by employing each, 
so as to keep the other in check ? Of late, 
we seem to have been trying to unite 
them, by giving them a common cause 
of complaint, and by marking the subor¬ 
dinate position of native officials more 
offensively than ever* They are accused 
□f corruption—so were the Europeans: 
let the remedy employed in the latter 
case be tried in the former, and the re¬ 
sult will be probably the same. The 
need of increased salary is much greater 
in the case of the native official* Let 
the government give him the means of 
supporting himself and his family, and 
add a prospect of promotion; it will then 
be well served. 

By the present system we proscribe the 
higher class, and miserably underpay the 
lower. The result is unsatisfactory to all 
parties, even to the goverument; which, 
though it has become aware of the neces¬ 
sity of paying Europeans with liberality, 
still withholds from the native “the fair 
day's wage for the fair day's work." Lat¬ 
terly, the Europeans may have been in some 
cases overpaid; but the general error seems 
to have lain, in expecting too much from 
them; the amount of writing required by tlie 
Company's system, being a heavy addition 
to their labours, especially in the newly an¬ 
nexed territories. The natural consequence 
has been, that wlnle a certain portion of the 
civUians, with the late governor-general at 
their head, lived most laboriously, and de¬ 
voted themselves vrholly to the duties be¬ 
fore them; others, less jealous, or less 
capable, shrunk back in alarm at the pros¬ 
pect before them, and, yielding to the in¬ 
fluences of climate and of luxury, fell into 
the hands of interested subordinates—signed 
the papers presented by their clerks, and, iu 
the words of their severest censor, “amused 
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themselves, and kept a servant to wash 
each separate toe/^* 

Under cover of their names, corruption 
and extortion has been practised to an 
almost incredible extent. Witness the ex- 
posuj’e of the proceedings of provincial 
courts, published in 1849, by a Bengal 
civilian, of twenty-one yeaiV standing, 
under the title of Revelations of an Orderly, 

An attempt has been made to remedy the 
insufficient number of civilians, by taking 
military men from their regiments, and 
employing them io diplomatic and adminis¬ 
trative positions ; that is to say, the Indian 
authorities have tried the Irishman’s plan of 
lengthening the blanket, by cutting off one 
end and adding it to the other. i 

The injurious effect which this practice 
j is said to have exercised on the army, is 
j noticed in tiie succeeding section. 

The State of the Indian Armyj and the 
aUeyed Causes of the Disorganisation and 
Disaffection of the JBengat Sepoysf remain 
to be considered. The origin of the native 
army, and the various phases of its progress, 
have heeii described in the earlier chapters 
of this work. We have seen hoiv the rest¬ 
less Frenchman, Dnpleix, raised native 
levies, and disciplined them in the Euro¬ 
pean fashion at Pondicherry jf and how 
these were called sepoys (from sipahif Por- 
tugueae for soldier), in contradistinction to 
j the topasses (or hat-wearers) j that is to say, 
i to the nati ves of Portuguese descent, and the 
; Eurasians, or half-castes, of whom small 
numbers, disciplined and dressed in the Eu¬ 
ropean style, were entertained by the East 
India Company, to guard their factories* Up 
to this period, the policy of the Merchant 
Adventurers had been essential!? commercial 
and defensive j but the French early mani¬ 
fested a political and aggressive spirit. 
Dnpleix read with remarkable accuracy the 
signs of the times, and understood the op¬ 
portunity for the aggrandisement of bis 
nation, offered by the rapidly increasing 
disorganisation of the Mogul empire, and 
the intestine strife which attended the as¬ 
sertion of independence by usurping gov¬ 
ernors and tributary princes. He began to 
take part in the quarrels of neighbouring 
potentates; and the English levied a native 
soldiery, and followed his example. 

The first engagement of uote in which the 

• Sir Charles Napier .—Life and Opinions. 

t See Itidian Rmpirei vol. i,, pp, 114' 258; 
304; 533. 


British sepoys took part, was at the capfenre 
of Devicotta, in 1748, w hen they made 
an orderly advance with a platoon of 
Europeans, as a storming party, under 
Robert Clive. Three years later, under the 
same leader, a force of 200 Europeans and 
300 sepoys, marched on, regardless of the 
superstitions of their countrymen, amid 
thunder and lightning, to besiege Arcot; 
and having succeeded in taking the place, 
they gallantly and successfully defended it 
against an almost overwhelming native 
force, supported by French auxiliaries. 

The augmentation in the number of the 
sepoys became very rapid in proportion to 
that of the European troops. The expedi¬ 
tion with which Clive and Watson sailed 
from Madras in 1756, to recapture Calcutta 
from Surajah Dowlah, consisted of 900 
Europeans and 1,500 natives. 

Tiie total military force maintained by 
the English and French on the Madras 
coast was at this time nearly equal, each com¬ 
prising about 2,000 Europeans and 10,000 
natives. The British European force was 
composed of H. M.’s 39th foot, with a small 
detail of Royal Artillery attached to serve (he 
regimental field-pieces ; the Madras Euro¬ 
pean regiment, and a strong company of 
artillery. The sepoys were supplied w'ith 
arms and ammunition from the public 
stores, but were clothed in the native 
fashion, commanded by native officers, and 
very rudely disciplined. 

At the commencement of the year 1757, 
Clive organised a battalion of sepoys, con¬ 
sisting of some three or four hundred men, 
carefully selected; and he not only fur¬ 
nished them wdth arms and ammunition, 
but clothed, drilled, and disciplined them 
like the Europeans, appointing a European 
officer to command, and non-commissioned 
officers to instmet them. Such was the 
origin of the first regiment of Bengal native 
infantry, called, from its equipment, the 
^^Lall Puituii,” or " Red regiment’’ {pultun 
being a corruption of tlie English term 
“ platoon/’ which latter is derived from the 
French word peloton.”) It was placed 
under the direction of Lieutenant Knox, 
who proved a most admirable sepoy leader. 
There was no difficnlty in raising men for 
this and other corps; for during the per¬ 
petually-recurring warfare which marked 
the Mussulman occupation of Bengal, ad¬ 
venturers had been accustomed to flock 
thither from Bahar, Onde, the Dooab, Ro- 
hilcund, and even from beyond tlie Indus; 
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engaging tliemaelves for particular services^ 
and being dismissed when these were per- 
I formed. It was from such men and their im- 
mediate descendants that the British ranks 
I were filled. The majority were Mussulmans; 

I but Patans, Rolullas, a fevr Jats, some Raj- 
! pootSj and even Brahmins were to be found in 
I the eai'ly corps raised in and about Calcutta.^ 

I The Madras sepoys, and the newly-raised 
Bengal hattaliou, amounting together to 
I 2,100, formed two-thirds of the fbrce with 
which Clive took the held against Surajah 
Dowlah at Plaasy, in June, 1757* Of these, 
six Europeans and sixteen Natives perished 
in the so-called battle, against an army 
estimated by the lowest calculation at 
I 58|000 men.y Of course, not even Clii^e, 

I the daring in war,” wo^d have been so 
I mad as to risk an engagement which he 
I might have safely avoided, with such an 
I overwhelming force; but he acted in reli¬ 
ance on the contract previously made with 
the nawaVs ambitious relative and com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Meer Jaffier, who had 
promised to desert to the British with all 
tiie troops under his orders at the com¬ 
mencement of the action, on condition of 
being recog nised as N aw ab of E en gal ♦ The 
compact was fulfilled ; and Meet Jaffier's 
treachery was rewarded by his elevation to 
the mnsuud, which the East India Com¬ 
pany allowed him to occupy for some years* 
Meanwhile, the cessions obtained through 
him having greatly increased their terri- 
I tonal and pecuniary resources, they began to 
' form a standing army for each of the three 
I presidencies, orgauising the natives into a 
regular force, on the plan introduced by Clive. 

The first instance on record of a Native 
court-martial occurred in July, 1757. A 
sepoy was accused of having connived at the 
attempted escape of a Swiss who had de¬ 
serted the British ranks, and acted as a spy 
in the service of the French. The Swiss 
was hanged. The sepoy was tried by a 
court composed of the subahdars and jema¬ 
dars (Native captains and lieuteuanta) of his 
detachment, found guilty, and sentenced to 
receive 500 lashes, and be dismissed from 
the service—which was accordingly done. 

The hostilities carried on against the 
Freticli, subjected the East India Company's 
troops to great hardships. The Europeans had 

♦ Jiise and Progress of the Bengal Army i by 
Captain Arthur Broome, Bengal Artillery,- 1850: 
to], i., p. 93. 

f See Indian '* Table of Battles,” vol. i., 

pp. 460,461. 
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been much injured in health and discipline 
by repeated accessions of prize-money, and 
by the habits of driukiug and debauchery into 
w'hich they bad fallen. Numbers died; and ' 
the remainder had neither ability nor incli¬ 
nation to endure long marches and exposure 
to the climate* During an expedition in 
pursuit of a detachment under M, Law, 
they positively refused to proceed beyond 
Patna : Major Eyre Coote declared that he 
would advance with the sepoys alone; which, 
they rejoined, was the most desirable 
event that could happen to them.” Major 
Coote marched on witli the sepoys only; 
but the French succeeded in effectiog their 
escape. The recreants got drunk, and be¬ 
haved in a very disorderly manner ; where¬ 
upon thirty of the worst of them were 
brought before a court-martial, and, by its 
decree, publicly flogged for mutiny and iu- 
subordination. 

The sentence was pronounced and exe¬ 
cuted on the 28th of July, 1757. On the 
following day, the sepoys, undeterred 
by the penalty exacted from their Euro¬ 
pean comrades, laid down their arms in 
a body, and refused to proceed farther. 
The Madrassees especially complained, that 
although they had embarked only for service 
in Calcutta, they had been taken oti to 
Chandernagore, Moorshedabad, and Patna; 
and that now they were again required to 
advance, to remove still farther from their 
families, and endure additional fatigues 
and privations. They alleged that their 
pay was in arrears, and that they had not 
received the amount to which they were 
entitled. Major Coote warned them of the 
danger wiiich would accrue from the want of 
unanimity and discipline among a small force 
surrouuded with enemies, and the hazard to 
w^hich, by laying down their arms, they ex¬ 
posed the savings they had already accuinu- 
kted, and the large amount of prize-money 
then due to them. Tliese considerations 
prevailed; the men resumed their arms, 
aud marched at once with the artillery to 
Bankipoor, the European infantry proceed- , 
iug thither by water. i 

When Clive fii^st left India, in 1760, the 
Bengal force consisted of one European ' 
battalion of infantry and two companies of 
artillery (IjOOO men in all), and five Native ' 
battalions (1,000 men in each.) The number 
of European officers was at the same time 
increased: one captain as commandant, one 
lieutenant aud one ensign as staff, with 
four sergeants, being allowed to each Native 
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battalian, Tiiere was likewise a Native 
commandant, who took post in front with 
the captain, and a Native adjutant, who re¬ 
mained ill the rear with the subalterns* 

In 1764, ^erjr general disaffection was 
manifested throughout the army, in conse¬ 
quence of the non-payment of a gratuity 
i promised by the nawab, Meer Jaffier. The 
I Enropean battalion, which was, unfortu¬ 
nately, chiefly composed of foreigners 
(Dutch, Germans, Hessians, and French), 
when assembled tinder arms for a parade 
on the 30th of January, refused to obey the 
word of command, deckring, that until the 
promised donation should lie given, they 
would not perform any further service* 
The battalion marched off under the leader- 
I ship of an Englishman named Straw, de- 
: daring their intention of joining their corn- 
1 rades then stationed on the Cararanassa, 
and with them proceeding to Calcutta, and 
compelling the govemor and council to do 
them justice* This appears to have been 
really the design of the English mutineers j 
but the foreigners, who were doable their 
number, secretly intended to join Shuja 
Dow I ah, the n a wab-vizier of Oudc; and went 
off with that intention. 

The sepoys were at first inclined to follow 
the example of the Europeans, whose cause 
of complaint they shared; but the officers 
succeeded in keeping them quiet in their 
lines, until the Mogul horse (two troops of 
which laid been recently raised) spread 
themselves among the Native battalions, and 
induced about 600 sepoys to accompany the 
treaclierous foreign Cl'S* 

The European officers rode after the mn- 
I tineers, and induced their leader Straw, and 
I the greater part of them, to return* Pro- 
‘ bpby they would have done so in a body 
but for the influence exercised over them 
by a sergeant named Delamarr, who had 
been distinguished by intelligence and good 
conduct in the previous campaign, but who 
had a private grievance to avenge, having, 
as he alleged, been promised a commission 
on leaving the King's and entering the Com¬ 
pany's service; which promise had been 
broken to him, though kept to othci’s simi¬ 
larly circumstanced* This man \vas born in 
England of French parents, and spoke both 
. languages with equal facility; on which ac- 
I count he was employed by the officers as a 
i medium of communication with the foreign 
I troops. As long as any of the officers re- 
. I maiued with the mutineers, he affected 
I I fidelity; but when the last officer, Lieutenant 


Eyre, was compelled to relinquish the hope 
of reclaiming his men, by their tlncateuiug 
to cany him off by force, Delamarr put 
him sell at the head of the party, and gave 
out an order that any one who should 
attempt to turn back, sliould he hanged on 
the first tj'ee. The order appears to liavc 
had a contrary effect to that which it was 
intended to produce; for the Germans 
thought the French were carrying the mat¬ 
ter too far; and they, with all but three of 
the few remaining English, returned on the 
following day, to the number of seventy, ac¬ 
companied by several sepoys. 

Thus the original deserters were dimin¬ 
ished to little more than 250, of whom 157 
were of the Enropean battalion (almost all i 
Frenchmen), sixteen were of the European 
cavalry, and about TOO were Natives, includ- 
ing some of the Mogul hoi’sc* They pro¬ 
ceeded to join the army of Shuja Dow lab of 
Oude; and some of them entered his service, 
and that of other Indian potentates; hut the 
majority enlisted in Sumroo's hrigade*=*' 

On the 12th of February (the day follow¬ 
ing the mutiny), a dividend of tlie'nuwab’s 
donation was declared as about to be paid 
to the army, iu the proportiou of forty 
rupees to each European soldier, and six to 
each sepoy. The sepoys were extremely in- 
eVignaut at the rate of allotment : they 
unanimously refused to receive the proffered 
sum, and assembled under arms on the 
13th of February, at nine in the forenoon* 
The Europeans were very much excited; and 
it became difficult to restrain their vio^ 
leiice, and prevent their falling upon the 
sepoys, for presuming to follow the example 
they themselves had afforded*''! 

Suddenly the sepoys set up a shout, and 
rushed down, in an irregular body, towards 
the Europeans, who had been drawn up in 
separate companies across the parade, 'with 
the park of artillery oil their left, and two 
d-pouudors on their right* 

Captain Jennings, the officer in com- 
uiand, perceiving that the sepoys were 
moving with shouldered arras, directed that 
they should be suffered to pass through the 
intervals of the battalion, if thev would do 
SO quietly. Several officers urged resis- | 
tance; but Captain Jennings felt that the 
discharge of a single musket would be the 
signal fur a fearml struggle, which must 
end either in the extermination of the 
Europeans, or in the total dissolution of the ! 

^ India it Umpire^ vol. i*, p. 297. | 

t IlrooiTEe's Bengal Armpt voU i., p. 420, 
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Native force, oii wliich the goTernment were 
deeply dependent. He rode ulong the 
ranks, urging the men to be quiet j and 
arrived at the riglit of the line just ia time 
to snatch the inatcli out of the hand of a 
subaltern of artillery, as he was putting it 
to a 6-pouader, loaded with grape. 

The result justified liis decision. Two 
corps (the late 2iid grenadiers and Sth 
Native infantry) went off towards the Ca¬ 
ra mu ass a river* Tlie other two Native bat¬ 
talions present (the late 1st and 3rd Native 
infant , remained behind—the one perfectly 

steady, the other clamorous and excited. 
The Temaining three detached battalions all 
exhibited signs of disaffectioju Captain Jen¬ 
nings, with the officers of the mutinous corps, 
followed them, and induced every man of 
them to return, by consenting to their own 
I stipulation, that their share of the donation 
should be raised to half thatof thecorrespond- 
ing ranks of the European battalion. This 
concession being made gener'ally known, 
tranquillity was at once re-estabiiahed. 

The question of the better adaptation of 
the natives of India to serve as regular or 
irregular cavalry, was discussed. The coun¬ 
cil considered that a body of regular Native 
cavalry might be raised on the European 
system, under English officers. Major Car- 
nac objected on the following grounds:— 
The Moguls,he said, “ who are the only 
good liorsemen in the country, can never 
he brought to submit to the iU-treatmeut 
I they receive from gentlemen wholly unac¬ 
quainted with their language and customs. 

I We clearly see the ill effects of this among 
our sepoys, and it will be much more so 
among horsemen, who deem themselves of 
a far superior class j uor have we a suffi¬ 
ciency of officers for the purpose: I am 
sorry to say, not a single one qualified to j 
afford a prospect of success to stich a pro¬ 
ject.'^ These arguments prevailed. The 
Mogul horse was increased, during the year 
(1764), to 1,200 men eachrisallah (or troop) 
under Native officers, with a few Europeans 
I to the whole. 

The number of the Native infantry was 
j also rapidly on the increase; but their posi- 
I tion and rights remained on a very indefinite 
j footiug, when Major Hector Munro suc- 
I needed to the command of the Bengal army 
in August, 1764. In the following month 
a serious outbreak occurred. The oldest 
corps in the service, then known as the 9tli, 
or Captain Galliez' battalion, but afterwards 
the Ist Native infantry, w'liile stationed at 
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Manjee (near Chupra), instigated by some 
of their Native officers, assembled on parade, 
and declared themselves resolved to serve 
no longer, as certain promises made to 
them (apparently regarding the remainder 
of the donation money) had been broken. 
They retained their arms, and imprisoned 
their European officers for a night; but 
released them on the following morning. 

There did not then exist, nor has there 
since been framed, any law decreeing gra¬ 
dations of punishment in a case which 
clearly admits of many gradations of crime. 
It has been left to the discretion of the 
military authorities for the time being, to 
punish what Sir Charles Napier calls 
“ passive, respectful mntinies,^^ with sweep¬ 
ing severity, or to let attempted desertion 
to the enemy, and sanguinary treachery, 
escape almost unpunished. 

The present proceeding resembled the out¬ 
break of spoilt children, rather than of con¬ 
certed mutiny.^ No intention to desert was 
shown, much less to join the enemy. Such 
conduct had been before met with perhaps 
undue concessions. Major Munro now re¬ 
solved to attempt stopping it by measures 
of extreme severity. Accordingly he held 
a general court-martial; and on receiving 
its verdict for the execution of twenty-four 
of the sepoys, he ordered it to be carried 
out immediately. The sentence was, *'to 
be blown away from the guns"^—the horri¬ 
ble mode of inflicting capital punishment 
so extensively practised of late. 

Four grenadiers claimed the privilege of 
being fastened to the right-hand guns. 
They had always occupied the post of 
honour in the field, they said; and Major I 
Mnnro admitted the force of the argument ^ 
by granting their request. The whole 
army were much affected by the bearing of ' 
the doomed men. “ I am sure/" says Cap- , 
tain Williams, who then belonged to the | 
Eoyal Marines employed in Bengal, and who 
was an eye-witness of this touching episode, ! 
" there w as not a dry eye among the Marines, 
although they liad been long accustomed 
to hard service, and two of them had ac¬ 
tually been on the execution party which 
shot Admiral Byiig, in the year 1757.*^t 
Yet Major Munro gave the signal, and the 
explosion followed, ^When the loathsome 
results became apparent—the mangled limbs | 
scattered far and wide, the strange burning 

* Broome’s Bent/al Annijr vo). i., p. 459. 

t Captain Williams’ Benf/ai Infuni/yt ' 

p. 170. , 
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smell, the fragraenta of human flesh, the 
trickling streams of blood, constituted a 
scene almost intolerable to those who wit¬ 
nessed it for the first time. The officers 
commanding the sepoy battalions came for¬ 
ward, and represented that their men would 
not suffer any further executions; but 
Major Mnnro persevered. The other con¬ 
victed mutineers attempted no appeal to 
their comrades, but met their deaths with 
the utmost composure. 

This was the first example, on a large 
scale, of the infliction of the penalty of 
death for mutiny. Heretofore there had 
been no plan, and no bloodshed in the 
ntimerous outbreaks. Subsequently they 
assumed an increasingly systematic and 
sanguinary character. 

On the return of Clive to India in 1765 
(as Lord Clive, Baron of Piassy), the Ben¬ 
gal army was reorganised, and divided into 
three brigades—respectively stationed at 
Monghyr, Allahabad, and Bankipoor. Each 
brigade consisted of one company of artil¬ 
lery, one regiment of European infantry, 
one risallah, or troop, of Native cavahy, 
and seven battalions of sepoys. 

Each regiment of European infantry was 
constituted of the following strength :— 

1 Colonel commanding the whole Brigade* 

1 Lieutenant-colonel commanding the Kegiment* 

I Major* 36 Sergeants, 

6 Captains. 36 Corporals, 

1 Captain Lieutenant. 27 Drummei^. 

9 Lieutenants* 630 Privates- 

18 Ensigns. 

The artillery comprised four companies, 
each of wbich contained^— 

1 Captain* 4 Corporals* 

1 Captain Lieutenant. 2 Drummers. 

1 First Lieutenant, 2 Fifers. 

1 Second Lieutenant 10 Bombardiers, 

3 Lieut Fireworkers* 20 Gunners, 

4 Sergeants. 60 Matroases. 

Each risallah of Native cavalry con¬ 
sisted of— 

1 European Subaltern in command, 

1 Sergeant-major. 3 Jemadars* 

4 Sergeants, 2 Naggers, 

1 Risaldar, 6 Dunadars. 

100 Privates* 

A Native battalion consisted of— 

1 Captain. 30 Jemadars, 

2 Lieutenants, 1 Native Adjutant* 

2 Ensigns, 10 Trumpeters* 

3 Sergeants. 30 Tom-toms** 

3 Drummers, 80 Havildars* 

1 Native Comtnatidanl. 60 Naiks, 

10 Native Subabdars, 690 Sepoys* 

That is, Tom-tom (native drum) players, 
t Broomers Bengal Arm^f vol* L, p. 640, 

Captain Broome, from whom the above 
details are derived, remarks, “that the pro¬ 
portion of officers, except to the sepoy bat¬ 
talions, was very much more liberal than in 
the present day^ and it is most important 
to remember, that every officer on the list 
was effective—all offieers on other than regi¬ 
mental employ, being immediately struck 
off the roll of the corps; although, as there 
was but one roster for promotion in the 
whole infantry, no loss in that respect was 
stistained thereby. The artillery and engi¬ 
neers rose in a separate body, and were fre¬ 
quently transferred from one to the other.^^t 

The pay of the sepoy was early fixed at 
seven rupees per month in all stationary 
situations, and eight rupees and a-half when 
marching, or in the field; exclusive of half 
a rupee per month, allotted to the off¬ 
reckoning fund, for which tlicy received one 
coat, and nothing more, annually, From 
that allowance they not only fed and 
clothed themselves, but also erected canton¬ 
ments in all stationary situations^ at their 
own expense, and remitted to their wives 
and families, often to aged parents and more 
distant relativ^es, a considerable proportion 
of their pay; in fact, so considerable, that 
the authorities have been obliged to inter¬ 
fere to check their extreme self-denial, + 

In 1766, the mass of the British officers 
of the Bengal army entered into a very 
formidable confederacy against the govern¬ 
ment, on account of the withdrawal of 
certain extra allowances, known as “ double 
batta/^ The manner in which Lord Clive 
then used the sepoys to coerce the Euro¬ 
peans, has been already narrated, § 

The first epoch in the history of the Ben¬ 
gal army may be said to end with the final 
departure of CHve (its founder) from India, 
in 1767, Up to this time, no question 
of caste appears to have been mooted, as 
interfering with the requirements of military 
duty, whether ordinary or incidental; but 
as the numbers of the sepoys increased, and 
the proportion of Hindoos began to exceed 
that of Mussulmans, a gradual change took 
place* A sea voyage is a forbidden thing 
to a Brahminist; it is a violation of bis reli¬ 
gions code, under any circumstances r be 
must neglect the frequent ablutions which 
his creed enjoins, and to which he has been 
accustomed from childhood; and if he do not 
irrecoverably forfeit his caste, it must be by 
enduring severe privations in regard to food 

X Williams* Bengal Native Infantryf p. 263. 

5 See India7^ Bmptre, vol. L, p* 305, 
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while on board ship. The influence of the 
officers, however, generally sufficed to over¬ 
come the scruples of the men; and, in 
1769^ three Bengal battailous prepared to 
return by sea from the Madras presidency 
to Bengal Two grenadier companies em¬ 
barked for the purpose, and are supposed to 
have perished; for the ship which they en¬ 
tered was never heard of afterwards. This 
event made a deep impression on the minds 
of the Hindoos, conflrmed their supersti¬ 
tious dread of the sea, and aggravated the 
mingled fear and loathing, which few Eng¬ 
lishmen, except when actually rounding 
the *'Cape of Storms,” or becalmed in a 
crowded vessel in the Bed Sea, can under- 
statid sufficiently to make allowance for. 

In 1782, a mutiny occurred at Barrack- 
poor, in consequence of the troops stationed 
there being ordered to prepare for foreign 
service, which it was rumoured would entail 
a sea voyage. No violence was attempted ; 
no turbulence was evinced; the men quietly 
combined, under their Native officers, in re¬ 
fusing to obey the orders, which the govern¬ 
ment had no means of enforcing. After 
the lapse of several weeks, a general court- 
martial was held. Two Native officers, and 
one or two sepoys, were blown from the 
guns. The whole of the four corps con¬ 
cerned (then known as the 4th, 15th, 17tli, 
and 31st) were broken up, and the men 
drafted into other battalions. 

In 1787, L ord Corn wall 1 s arri v e d in 
India, as governor-general and commander- 
in-chief, He earnestly desired to dissipate, 
by gentle means, the prejudices which 
marred the efficiency of the Native army; 
and he offered a bounty of ten rupees per 
man, with other advantages, to such as 
would volunteer for service on an expedition 
to Sumatra, The required four companies 
were obtained; the promised bounty was 
paid previous to embarkation; every care 
was taken to ensure abundant supplies of 
food and water for sustenance and ablution; 
the detachment was conveyed on board a 
regular Indiaraan at the end of February; 
and was recalled in the following October. 
Unfortunately the return voyage was tedi¬ 
ous and boisterous: the resolute abstinence 
of the Hindoos from all nutriment save dry 
peas and rice, and the exposure consequent 
on the refusal of the majority to quit the 
deck night or day, on account of the num¬ 
ber of sick below, occasioned many to be 
afflicted with mjctalopia^ or night-blindness; 
and deaths were numerous. Notwithstaud- 


ing this, the care aud tact of the officers, 
and the praise and gratuities which awaited 
the volunteers on relanding, appear to have 
done much to reconcile them to the past 
trial, and even to its repetition if need 
were* 

The government thought the difficulty 
overcome, and were confirmed in their 
opiniou by the offers of proceeding by sea 
made during the My soot war. In 1795, it 
became desirable to send an expedition to 
Malacca, whereupon a proposition was made 
to the 15 th battalion (a corps of very high 
character), tlirough its conrmanding officer. 
Captain Ludovick Grant, to volunteer for 
the purpose. The influence of the officers 
apparently prevailed; the men were re¬ 
ported as willing to embark; but, at the 
last moment, a determined mutiny broke 
; out, and the 29th battalion was called out, 
with its field-pieces, to disperse the muti¬ 
neers, The colours of the iSth were burnt; 
and the number ordered to be left a blank 
in the list of Native corps.* Warned by this 
occurrence, the government proceeded to 
raise a Marine battalion,”t consisting of 
twelve companies of a hundred privates 
each; and it became generally understood, 
if not indeed officially stated, that the 
ordinary Bengal troops were not to be sent 
on sea voyages, 

A corps of Native militia was raised for 
Calcutta and the adjacent districts, aud 
placed, in the first instance, under tiie town 
major. It consisted of eighty companies of 
ninety privates; but was subsequently aug¬ 
mented to sixteen or more companies of one 
hundred privates each. Captain Williams, 
writing in 1816, says—is now com¬ 
manded by an officer of any rank, who may 
be favoured with the patronage of the gov¬ 
ernor-general, w'ith one other European 
officer, who performs the duty of adjutant 
to the corps.”J Several local corps were 
formed about the same time* 

Some important changes were made in 
the constitution of the Bengal army in 
1796; one effect of which was to diminish 
the authority and influence of the Native 
officers. The staff appointment of Native 
adjutants was abolished, and a European 
adjutant was appointed to each battalion. 
The principle of regimental rank and pro¬ 
motion (to the rank of major, inclusive), was 

* A regiment was raised in Babar, in 1793, and 
numbered the Idth. 

t Farmed into the 20th, or Marine regiment in 
180L I Bengal Native Infantrg, p. 24S. 
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adopted throughout the E* I- Corapauy^s 
forces; and^ coutrary to the former ar¬ 
rangement, the whole of the stalF of the 
government and of the army, in elusive of a 
heavy eommissanat, with tlie numerous 
officers on furlough in Europe, and those 
employed with local corps, and even in 
diplomatic situations, were thenceforth borne 
I oil the strength as componeiit parts of com¬ 
panies and corps. Thus, even at this early 
period, the complaint (so frequently reite¬ 
rated since) is made hy Captain Williams, 
that the charge of companies often devolved 
I on subalterns utterly unqualified, by pro¬ 
fessional or local acquirements, for a situa¬ 
tion of such authority over men to whose 
character, language, and habits they are 
strangers.^ 

I The rise, and gradual increase, of the 
armies of the Madras and Bombay presi¬ 
dencies, did not essentially differ from that 
of the Bengal troops, excepting that the 
total number of the former was much 
smaller, aiid the proportion of Mohamrue- 
dans and liigh-caste Brahmins considerably 
lower than iu the latter. The three armies , 
I were kept separate, each under its own 
comraande'r-in-chief. Many inconveniences 
r attend this division of the forces of one 
ruling power. It has been a barrier to the 
centralisation which the bureaucratic spirit 
of the Supreme government of Calcutta has 
habitually fostered; and attempts have been 
made, more or less directly, for an amalga- 
nintiou of the three armies. The Duke of 
Wellington tlioroughly understood the bear¬ 
ing of the question, and his decided opinion 
probably contributed largely to the main¬ 
tenance of the chief of tlie barriers whicli 
have prevented the contagion of Bengal 
mutiny from extending to Bomhay and 
Madras, and hindered the fraternisation 
which we Ttray reasonably suspect would 
otherwise have been general, at least among 
the Hindoos. The more united the British 
are, the better, no doubt; but the more 
distinct nationalities are kept up in India, 
tlie safer for us: every ancient landmark 
we remove, renders the danger of com¬ 
bination against us more imminent, 

' The Madras an d B ombay sepoys, tliro ugli- 

I out their career, have had, like those of Ben¬ 
gal, occasional outhi'eaks of mutiny, the usual 
cause being an attempt to send them on ex¬ 
peditions wliich necessitated a sea voyage. 

' • ’Willianis' Katke p, 253. 

: t PivvliameatoiT evideiice of Sir JT. Malcolm in 

1832 , t 
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Thus, ill 1779, or 1780, a mutiny occurred 
in the 9th Madras battalion wdieu ordered 
to embark for Bombay; which, however, 
was quelled by the presence of mind and 
decisiou of the commandant. Captain Kelly, 
A fatal result followed the issue of a similar 
order for the enibarkation of some com¬ 
panies of a corps in the Northern Circars, 
The men, on an'iving at Viaagapat^im (the 
port where they^vere to take shipping), rose 
upon tlieir European officers, and shot all 
save one or two, w'lio escaped to the ship-f 
One motive was strong enough to over¬ 
come this rooted dislike to the sea; and that 
WHS, affection for the person, and confideuce 
in the skill and fortune, of their command¬ 
ing officer. Throughout the Native forces, 
the fact was ever manifest, that their dis¬ 
cipline or insubordination, tlieir fidelity or 
faithlessness, dependefl materially on the 
influence exercised by their European 
leaders. Sir John Malcolm, in his vaiious 
writings, affords much evidence to tiiis 
effect Among many other instances, he 
cites that of a battalion of the 22nd Madras 
regiment, then distinguislied for the high 
state of discipline to w'hich they had been 
brought by their commanding officer. Lieu¬ 
tenant-col one! James Oram. In 1797, he 
proposed to liis corps, on parade, to volun¬ 
teer for an expedition then preparing 
against Manilla. he go with us 

was the question which went through the 
ranks. Yes Will he stay with us?^^ 
Again, ^^yes!^' aud the wliole corps ex¬ 
claimed, '"To Europe, to Europe!” They 
were ready to follovv Colonel Oram any¬ 
where—to the shores of the Atlantic as 
cliecrfully as to an island of the Easteru 
Ocean. Such was the contagion of their 
enthusiasm, that several sepoys, who w'ere 
missing from one of the battalions in garri¬ 
son at Madras, were found to have deserted 
to join the expedition. J 

The personal character of Lord Lake 
coutributed gi’eat 1 y to the good service 
rendered by the Bengal sepoys (both Hin¬ 
doo aud Mohammedan) in the arduous 
Mahratta war of IBOS-M-. He humoured 
their prejudices, flattered their pride, and 
praised their valour; and they repaid him 
by uubounded attachment to his person, 
and the zealous fulfilment of their public 
duty. Victorious or defeated, the sepoys 
knew their eftbrts were equally sure of 
appreciation by the comraander-in-ckief. 
His conduct to the shattered corps of 
Colonel Mouson^s detachment, after their 
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gaUant but dbastrous retreat I^efore Holcar,^ 
was very remarkable. He formed them 
into a reserve, and promised them every 
opportunity of signalising themseives. No 
I confidence ever more merited. Through- 
j out the service tliat ensued, these corps 
[ were uniformly distinguished. 

The pay of the forces in the last century 
was frequently heavily in arrears, aud both 
Europeaus aud Natives were driven, by 
actual want, to the verge of mutiny. The 
Bombay troops, in the early wars with 
Mysoor, suffered greatly from this causey 
aud yet none ever showed warmer de¬ 
votion to the English, When, on the 
capture of Bednore, General Matthews 
aud his whole force surrendered to Tip- 
poo, every iuduceraent was offered to 
tempt the sepoys to enter the sultanas ser¬ 
vice; but in vain. During the march, they 
were carefully separated from the European 
prisoners at each place of encampment, 
by a tank or other obstacle, supposed to be i 
insurmountable. It did not prove so, how¬ 
ever ; for one of the captive officers subse¬ 
quently declared, that not a night elapsed 
but some of the sepoys contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the guards by swimming 
the tanks (frequently some miles in circum¬ 
ference), or eluding the sentries; hriugiug 
with them suclt small sums as they could 
I save from the pittance allowed by the sul¬ 
tan, for tlieir own support, in return for 
hard daily labour, to eke out the scanty 
food of the Europeans. “ We can live upon 
anything," they said; but you require 
mutton and beef/' At the peace of 1783, 
1,500 of the released captives marched 500 
miles to Madras, and there embarked on a 
voyage of six or eight weeks, to rejoiu the 
army to which they belonged at Bombay.f 

SiuiiJar manifestations of attachment were 
giveti by the various Native troops of the 
three presidencies; their number, and pro¬ 
portion to the Europeaus, increasing with the 
extension of the Ajiglo-Indian empire* In 
1800, the total force comprised 22,832 Euro- 
I peans, and 115,300 Natives of all denomina¬ 
tions; the Europeans being chiefly Royal 
troops belonging to the regular cavalry aud 
infantry regiments, which were sent to India 
for periods varying from twelve to twenty 
years. As the requirements of government 
augmented with every addition of territory, 
the restrictions of caste became daily more 

* Indian Umpiret vol. i,, p. 400. 

t Sir John Malcoltn'^s GovernniC7}i of Itidia. 
London ; John Hurray, 1833; p. 210. 


obnoxious; and attempts, for the most part I 
very ill-judged, were made to break through ' 
them. Certain regulations, trivini in them¬ 
selves, excited the angry suspicions of the 
sepoys, as to the latent in tent ions of govern¬ 
ment ; and the sous of Tippoo Sultan {then 
state-prisoners at Vellore), through their 
partisans, fomented the disaffection, which 
issued in the mutiny of 1806, in which thir- | 
teen European ofBcers and eighty-two pri¬ 
vates were killed, aud ninety-two wounded.J 

In 1809, another serious outbreak oc¬ 
curred ill the Madras presidency, in which 
the Native troops played only a secondary 
part, standing by their officers against the i 
government. The injudicious manner in 
wliich Sir George Barlow had suppressed 
an alloivauce known as “tent-contract" 
previously made to Europeans in command 
of Native regiments, spread disaffectiou 
throughout the Madras force. An her, the 
annalist of the East India Company, gives 
very few particulars of this unsatisfactory 
and discr^itable affair; but lie mentious 
the remarkable fidelity displayed by Pur- I 
ueah, the Dewau of Mysoor (chosen, and 
earnestly supported, by Colonel Wellesley, 
after the conquest of that country.) The 
field-officer in charge of the fortress of 
Seringapatam, tried to corrupt Pumeali, 
and even held out a tlu-cat regarding hia < 
property, and that belonging to the boy- 
rajah in the fort. The dignified rejoinder 
w^as, that the British government was the 
protector of the rajah and his minister; and i 
that, let wliat would happen, he (Purueah) | 
would always remain faithful to his engage- 
inents.§ I 

A slcirmish actually took place betiveen 
the mutineers and the king's troops. Lord 
Min to (the governor-general) liastened to 
Madras, and, by a mixture of firmness aud 
conciliation, restored order, having first 
obtained the unconditional submission of all 
concerned in the late proceedings; that is 
to say, the great majority of the Madras 
officers in the Company's service. 

Tlie refusal of the 47th Bengal regiment 
to march from Barrackpoor in 1825, on the 
expedition to Burmah, is fully accounted 
for by the repugnance of the sepoys to 
embarkation having been aggravated by the 
insufficient arrangements made for them by 
the commissariat department. The autho¬ 
rities punished, in a most sanguinary man- 

J See Indian Empire j vo], i., p, 407* 

5 Aubefs Briiish Pmver in Indian vol. ii., pp. 
476, 477, 
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ner, conduct wliicli their own negligence 
had provoked.* 

An important change was introduced 
into the Native army^ under the adminis¬ 
tration of Lord William Bentinck (who 
was appointed commander-iii-chief as well 
as governor-general in 3833)j by the abo¬ 
lition of flogging, which had previously 
been inflicted with extreme frequency and 
severity. Sir Charles Napier subsequently 
complained of this measure, on the ground 
of its leaving no punislimeiit available when 
the army w^as before tlie enemy. Tlie 
limited authority vested iu the officers, in¬ 
creased the difficulty of maintaining disci¬ 
pline, by making expulsion from the service 
the sole punishment of offenders who deserved 
perhaps a day^s hard labour. Sir Charles 
adds—“ But I have been in situations 
where I could not turn them out, for they 
w'ould either starve or have their throats 
cut i so I did all my work by the provost- 
martial.^^ His favom'ite pupil, ^^the war- 
bred Sir Colin Campbell,” appears to have 
been driven to the same alternative to 
check looting, 

The change which has come over the 
habits of both military men and civi¬ 
lians during the present century, has been 
already shown. Europeans have gradually 
ceased to take either wives or concubines 
from among the natives: they have become, 
in all points, more exclusivej and as their 
own number has increased, so also has their 
regard for conventionalities, wdiich, while 
yet strangers in the land—few and feeble— 
they had been content to leave in abeyance. 
The effect on Indian society, and especially 
on the army, is evident* The intercourse 
between the European and Native offi¬ 
cers has become yearly less frequent and 
less cordiaL The acquisition of Native lan¬ 
guages is neglected; or striven for, not 
as a means of obtaining the confidence of 
the sepoys, but simply as a stepping-stone 
to distinction in the numerous civil posi¬ 
tions which the rapid extension of territory, 
the paucity of the civil service, and the re¬ 
jection of Native agency, has thrown open to 
their ambition. Tliere is, inevitably, a great 
deal of sheer drudgery in the ordinary 
routine of regimental duty; but it surely w as 
not wise to aggravate the distaste wliich its 

* Indian vol. i., p. 424, Thornton’s Indkij 

Tol iv,, p, 113, 

f Times^ loth July, ISoTi Letter from Bombay 
correspondenL 

I Indophilus’ tc ihe TimeSj p. 15* 


performance is calculated to produce, by 
adopting a system which makes long con¬ 
tinuance in a regiment a mark of incapacity. 

The military and civil line of promotion 
is, to a great extent, the same. An In¬ 
dian military man is always supposed to 
be fit for anything that offers* He can 
be inspector of schools, an examiner in 
political economy, an engineer, a surveyor, 
an architect, an auditor, a commissary, a 
resident, or a governor ”t Political, judi¬ 
cial, and scientific appointments are ail open 
to him; and the result, no doubt, is, that 
Indian officers, in many instances, sliow a 
versatility of talent unknown elsewhere. 

But through teaching officers to look to 
staff appointments and civil employ for ad¬ 
vancement, the military profession, is de¬ 
scribed as having fallen into a state of dis¬ 
paragement. Officers who have not ac¬ 
quitted themselves well in tlie civil service 
are “remanded to their regiments,” as if 
they were penal corps; and those who re¬ 
main with their regiments, suffer under a 
sense of disappointment and wounded self¬ 
esteem, which maltes it impossible for them 
to have their heart in the work,J 

The employment of the army to do the 
civil work, was dechired by Napier to be 
“ the great military evil of Indiathe offi¬ 
cers occupying various diplomatic situations, 
the sepoys acting as policemen, gaolers, and 
being incessantly employed in detachments 
for the escort of treasure from the local 
treasuries, to the manifest injury of their 
discipline. “ Sir Thomas Munro,” he adds, 
“thought three officers w^ere sufficient for 
regiments. This is high authority; yet I 
confess to thinking him wrong; or else, 
w'hich is veiy possible, tlie state of the 
army and the style of the officer have 
changed, not altogether better nor alto¬ 
gether worse, but become different.” 

There is, probably, much truth in this 
suggestion. The character of the Native 
officers and sepoys, as well as that of the 
Europeans, had ebauged since the days of 
M n n r o. The Ben gal army h ad grow n, w i t h 
the Bengal presidency, into an exclusively 
high-caste institution* The men were 
chiefly Brahmins and Rajpoots, or Mussul- 
Tuans—handsome, stately men, tiigher by the 
head and shoulders than the Madrassees or 
Mahrattas; immeasurably higher in caste. 
Great care was taken to avoid low-caste 
recruits; still more, outcasts and Christians* 
In this respect, most exaggerated deference 
was paid to religious prej udices which, in 
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other pointSj were recklessly infringed* In 
Bombay and Madras^ no such distinctions 
were made* Recruits were enlisted without 
regard to caste; and the result was, a mix¬ 
ture much less adapted to combine for the 
removal of common grievances* A Native 
army, under foreign rule, can hardly have 
been without these: but so flattering a 
description was given of the Indian troops, 
that, until their rejection of our service, and 
subsequent deadly hostility, raised suspicious 
of “ a long-continued course of mismanage¬ 
ment,”* little attention was paid to those who 
suggested the necessity of radical reforms* 
Yet Sir John Malcolm pointed out, as 
early as 1799, the injustice of a system which 
allowed no Native soldier the most distant 
prospect of rising to rank, distinction, or 
affluence; and this ^^extraordinary fact” he 
believed to he a subject of daily comment 
among the Native troops*”t 

The evil felt while the Indian army was 
comparatively small, could not but increase 
in severity iu proportion to the augmenta¬ 
tion of the sepoys, who, in 1851, amounted 
to 240,121, out of 289,529 men; the re¬ 
mainder being Europeans. Meanwhile, the 
extinction of Indian states and of national 
armies had been rapidly progressing. The 
disbanded privates (at least such of them as 
entered the British ranks) may have bene- 
iited by the change ; regular pay and a retir¬ 
ing pension compensating them for the pos¬ 
sibility of promotion and the certainty of 
laxer discipline, with license in the way of 
loot (pkmder*) But the ofheers were lieavy 
losers by the cJiauge* In treating of the 
causes of the mutiny, Mr. Martin Gubbius 
says, that in the Punjab, ^Hhe father may 
have received 1,000 rupees per mensem, as 
commandant of cavalry, under Ruiijeet 
Sing; the son draws a pay of eighty rupees 
as sub-commander, in the service of the 
British government. The difference is pro¬ 
bably thought by themselves to be too 
great ” In support of this guarded admis¬ 
sion, he proceeds to adduce evidence of the 
existence of the feeling suggested by him as 
probable, by citing the reproachful exclama¬ 
tion of a Seik risaldar, conspicuous for good 
conduct during the insurrection—*^My 
father used to receive 500 rupees a-month 
ill command of a party of Runjeet Singes 
horse; 1 receive but fifty*”J 


Sir Charles Napier returned to India, as 
commander-in-chief of the Anglo-Indian 
armies, on the 6th of May, 1849. He was 
sent out for the express purpose of carrying 
ou the war in the Punjab; but it had been 
successfully terminated before his arrival. 
He made a tour of inspection, and furnished 
reports to government ou the condition of 
the troops; which contained statements cal¬ 
culated to excite grave anxiety, and prophe¬ 
cies of evil which have been since fulfilled* 

He poinied out excessive luxury among 
tlie officers, and alienation from the Native 
soldiery, as fostering the disaffection occa¬ 
sioned among the latter by sudden reduc¬ 
tions of pay, accompanied by the increased 
burthen of civil duties, consequent on the 
rapid extension of territory. 

It was, however, not until after positive 
mutiny had been developed, that he recog¬ 
nised the full extent of the evils, which he 
then searched out, and found to be sapping 
the very foundation of the Indian army* 

Writing to General Caulfield (one of his 
few friends in the East India direction) in 
November, 1849, he calls the sepoy 
glorious soldier, not to be corrupted by 
gold, or appalled by dangerand he adds— 

I would not be afraid to go into action 
with Native troops, and without Europeans, 
provided I had the training of them first*”§ 

Iu a report addressed to the governor- 
general in the same month, the lollo’wing 
passage occurs:— 

“I have heard that Lord Hardinge objected to 
the assembling of the Indian troops, for fear they 
should conspire. I confess 1 cannot see the weight 
of such an opinion* I have never met with an li*’ 
dian officer who held it, and I certainly do not hold 
it myseif; and few men have had more opportuni¬ 
ties of judging of the armies of all three presidencies 
than I have. Lord Hardinge saw but the Bengal 
arm)', and that only as governor-general, and for a 
short time; 1 have studied them for nearly eight 
j^ears, constantly at the head of Bengal and Bombay 
sepoys, and I can see nothing to fear from them^ 
e:x:cepl when iil-nsed ; and even then they are less 
dangerous than British troops would be in similar 
circumstances. I see no danger in their being 
massed, and very great danger iti their being spread 
over a country as they now are^ on the contrary, I 
believe that, by concentrating the Indian army as I 
propose, its sjurit, its devotion, and its powers will 
all be increased ”]] 

The above extract tends to confirm the 
general belief, that the private opinion of 
Lord Hardinge, regarding the condition of 


• Speech of Lord Ellenborough: Indian debate, 
Jaly 13th, 2857. The Duke of Argyll, and others, 
said, that *' there could be no doubt there had been 
some mismanagement/'—Jtdy 27th, 1858. 
VOL* IL r 


f Ji aye's Zife of Malcolm j vol i., p* 96. 

J Gubbins* 3Iiiiin{es in Oudk^ p. 98. 

§ Sir Charles Napier's Li/et vol* iv., pp. 212, 213* 
)| Pari Paper (Commons), 30th July, 1357. 
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I the army, was less satisfactory than he 
I chose to avow in public* Lord Melville has 
given conclusive evidence on the subject by 
stating, from iiis personal acquaintance with 
the ex-commander-in-chief, that^—Enter¬ 
taining the worst opinion privately. Lord 
I Hardiiige never would express it publicly, 
trying thereby to bolster up a bad system, 
j on the ground of the impolicy of making 
I I public the slight thread by which we held 
I our tenure of that empire*^^* Napier, wdio 
I I never kept back or qualified his views, soon 
saw reason to declare, that we ^vere sitting 
on a mine, and nobody could tell when it 
iliigbt explode/^t The circumstances whicli 
led him to this unsatisfactory conclusion 
were these. After the annexation of the 
Punjab, the extra allowance formerly given 
to the troops on service tliere, was sum¬ 
marily withdrawn, on the ground that the 
couutry was no longer a foreign one. The 
22mi Native infantry stationed at ilawul 
Pindee refused the reduced pay^ The 13th 
regiment followed the example ; and an 
^ active correspondeuee took place between 
I these corps, and doubtless extended through 
I the Bengal army; for there are news-writers 
I in every regiment, who communicate all 
iutelligeuce to their comrades at head- 
I quarters.^ 

Colonel Benson, of the military board, 
proposed to Lord Dalhousie to disband the 
two regiments; but the commander-in- 
chief opposed the measure, as harsh and 
impolitic. Many other regiments were, he 
* said, certainly involved r the government 
could not disband au army; it was, thero- 
lore, best to treat the cases as isolated ones, 
while that was possible; ibr, ho added, ^^if 
we attempt to bully large bodies, they will 
do the same by us, and a light must eLisue/^§ 
The governor-general concurred in this 
opinion* The insubordination at Ilawul 
Pindee ivas repressed without bloodshed, 
by the oliicer in command. Sir Colin 
Campbell; and the matter was treated as 
one of accidental restricted criminality, not 
' attecting the mass. 

Sir Charles Napier visited Delhi, wliicli 
he considered the proper place for oiir great 
magazines, and w'eh fitted, from its central 
position, to be tJie head-quarters of the 


artillery—the best point from wliencc to 
send forth troops and reinforcements. 
Here, too, the spirit of mutiny manifested 
itself; the 4l3t Native infantry refusing to 
enter the Punjab without additional allow¬ 
ances as heretofore; and twenty-four other 
regiments, then mider orders for the same 
provinoe, ivere rumoured to be in league 
ivith the 41st. The latter regiment was, 
however, tranquillised, and induced to 
march, by what Sir iVilliam Napier terms 
^"dexterous management, and the obtaining 
of furloughs, which had been unfairly and 
recklessly withheld 

At Yizierabad the sepoys wei*e verj'* 
sullen, and were heard to say they only 
waitc d t h e arri val o f the reli e v i n g r e gi ments, • i 
and would then act together. Soon after i 
this, the 66th, a relief regiment on the ' 
march from Lucknow (800 miles from • 
Vizi era bad), broke into open mutiny near 
Amritsir, insulted their officers, and at¬ 
tempted to seize tlie strong fortress of 
G-ovindgliur, which then contained about 
^100,000 in specie* The 1st Native cavalry 
were fortunately on the spot; and being 
on their return to India, were not interested 
in the extra- allowance q u e s tion. Th ey t o ok 
part with the Europeans; and, dismounting, 
seized the gates, which the strength and 
daring of a single officer (Captain McDonald) 
had alone prevented from bemg closed, and 
which the mutineers, with fixed bayonets, 
vainly sought to liold. This occurred in 
February, 1850 . Lord Dalhousie was not 
taken by surprise. Writing to Sir Charles 
Napier, he had declared iiimself pre¬ 
pared for discontent among the Native 
troops, on coming into the Punjab under 
dinamshed allowances; and well satis-* 
fied to have got so far througli without ^ 
violence,^^ '^The sepoyhe added, "has 
heen over-petted and overpaid of late, and 
has been led on, by the govermnent itself, 
into tlie entertainment of an expectation, 
an d the manifestation of a feeling, which he’ 
never held in former times.^^|| 

This wms written before the affair at 
Govindghur; and in the meantime. Sir 
Charles had seen “ strong ground to suppose 
the mutinous spirit general in the Bengal 
army/'^ He believed that the Brahmins 


* Letter to General Sir William Gonim, July loth, 
1857.—July 1857. f IMd. 

t Evideneecif Colonel GieenHlIi*—Pari. Comiuittee, 
1832 -* 3 . 

I § Sir Charles Napier*s Zife, rol. iv., p. 227. 

: WIbiZ, pp* 216; 269; 427. 


^ Two great explosions of ammunition have been 
mentioned in connexion with the mutinous feeling 
of the period; one at Benares, of 3,000 barrels of 
powder, in no less than thirty boats, which killed 
upwai'ds of 1,200 people: by the other, of 1,S0D 
barrels, no life was lost. 
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were exerting their influence over the Hin¬ 
doos most injuriously; and learned, with 
alarm, a significant circumstance which had 
occurred during the Seik war. Major 
Neville Chamberlaine, hearing some sepoys 
grumbling about a temporary hardsliip, 
exckimeclj ^^Were I the general, I would 
disband you all/* A Brahmin havildar 
replied, “ If you did, we would all go to our 
villages, and you should not get any more 
to replace us/* Napier viewed this remark 
as the distinct ptomulgation of a principle 
upon which the sepoys were even tlieu pre¬ 
pared to act. The Brahmins he believed to 
be secretly nourishing the spirit of insubor¬ 
dination^ and unless a counterpoise could 
he found to their influence, it would be 
I hazardous in the extreme to disband the 
66th regiment, at the nsk of inciting other 
corps to declare, ^^They are martyrs for ns; 
we, too, will refuse;” and of producing a 
bayonet struggle witii caste for mastery. 
^^Nor was the stake for which the sepoy 
contended a small one'—exclusive of the 
principle of an army dictating to the gov¬ 
ernment: they struck for twelve rupees 
instead of seven—nearly double! 
those in the Funjah got twelve by meeting, 
those in India Proper wonld not long have 
served on seven 

The remedy adopted by Napier, was to 
replace the mutinous 66th with one of the 
irregular Goorka battalions ;t and he ex¬ 
pressed his intention of extensively following 
up this plan, in the event of the disband¬ 
ment of further regiments becoming neees- 
sary. “I would if I could,” he says, ‘"have 
25,000 of them; which, added to our own 
Europeans, would form an army of 50,000 
men, and, well handled, would neutralise 
any combination amongst the sepoys.” 

The Goorkas themselves he describes as 
of small stature, with huge limbs, resem¬ 
bling Attila-*s Huns; ‘‘brave as men can he, 
but hon-id little savages, accustomed to use 
a weapon called a kookery, like a straightened 
reaping-hook, with which theymadetlueecuts 
I —one across the shoulders, the next across 
the forehead, the third a ripping-np one.” 

The Nusseeree battalion, chosen to re¬ 
place the 66tl], welcomed, with frantic 
shouts of joy, the proposal of entering the: 
regular array, and receiving seven rupees a 

* Sir C. Napier's Lif^ and CwrEiptmiencey voL 
iv., pp. 261, 262. 

f See Indian Empire^ voL i., p. 445, 

J After Sir Charles left India, a minute was 
drawn up by the Supreme Council, which stated, 
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month, instead of four rupees eight annas; ' ' 
whicli sura, according to their comraandiug 
officer, had been actually insufficient for 
their support, lA^hat the European ofllcers 
of the 66th thought of the substitution does 
not appear; but Lord Dalhousie, ivhile ap¬ 
proving the disbandment of the mutineers, 
disapproved of the introduction of the Goor¬ 
kas. The commander-in-chief was at the 
same time repriraanded for having, in 
January, 1850 (pending a reference to the 
Supreme government), suspended the opera¬ 
tion of a regulation regarding compensation 
for rations; which he considered, in the 
critical state of affairs, likely to produce mu- \ 
tiny. This regulation, says Sir W. Napier, 
affected the usual allowance to the sepoys 
for purchasing their food, aecordiiig to the I 
market prices of the countries in which they 
served: it was recent; was but partially 
known; was in itself unjust; and became 
suddenly applicable at Vizierabad, where it 
was entirely unknown.” General Hearsey, 
commander at Yizierabad, and Generals Gil¬ 
bert and Colin Campbell, deprecated its eu- 
forcementas most impolitic, aud caleulated,in 
the sullen temper of the sepoys, to produce a 
mutiny; and, in fact, only twelve days elapsed 
before the Govindghur outbreak occurred. 
The amount of money involved in the tem¬ 
porary suspension was only £10; but even , 
had it been much greater, if a commander- 
in-chief could not, in what he believed to 
be a crisis, and what there is little doubt 
really was one, be allowed to use his dis¬ 
cretion on a subject so immediately within 
his cognizance, he had, indeed, a heavy 
weight of responsibility to bear, without any 
commensurate authority. A less impetu¬ 
ous spirit than that of the ‘‘ fleiy Napier,” 
wonld have felt no better than a “huge 
adjutant-general,** when informed that he 
"‘would not again be permitted, under any 
circurmiances^ to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowauces of the troops 
in India, and thus practically to exercise 
au authority which had been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the Supreme 
government alone.** { 

The general at once sent in bis resigna¬ 
tion {May 22ad, 1850} through Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset; stating the rebuke he had ’ 
received, and probably hoping that the 

the ration and mutiny question, which led 
to Sir Charles Napier'i^ resignation, was not the real 
cause for the reprimand; but the style of the 
commander-in-chief's corpespondence had become 
offensivot”— Life^ vol. iv., p. 411. 
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British coramander-in-chief, the Duke of 
Wellington^ would urge its withdraw ah 
The Duke, on the contrary, decided, after 
examining the statements sent home by the 
Calentta authorities (which. Judging by 
subsequent events, were founded on a mis¬ 
taken view of the temper of the troops), 
that no sufficient reason had existed for the 
suspension of the regulation, and that the 
govern or-general in council was right in 
expressing his disapprobation of the act;* 
The resignation was consequently accepted; 
and Sir Charles's statements regarding the 
condition of the army, were treated as the 
prejudiced views of a disappointed man. 

Yet the report addressed by him to the 
Duke in June, while ignorant, and probably 
not expectant, of the acceptance of his 
resignation, contains assertions which ought 
then to have been investigated, and which 
are now of primary importance as regards 
the causes of our sudden calamity, and the 
system to be adopted for the prevetition of 
its recurrence, 

^'The Bengal Native army,” Sir Charles writes, 
** is said to have much fallen off from what it was 
informer days. Of this I am not a judgei but 
I must say that it is a very noble army, and with 
very few defects* The greatest, as far as I am 
capable of Judging, is a deficiency of discipline 
among the European officers, especially those of the 
higher ranks. 1 will give your grace an instance* 
The important order issued by the governor-gen¬ 
eral and the comm under-in-chief, to prepare the 
sepoys for a reduction in iheir pay, I ordered to be 
read, and explained with care to every regiment. 
With the exception of three or four commanders of 
regiments, none obeyed the order; some gave it to 
pay-sergeants to read, and otliers altogether ne¬ 
glected to do so—such is the slackness of discipline 
among officers of high rank, and on an occasion of 
such vast importance* This want of discipline arises 
from more than one cause j a little sharpness with 
officeys who disobey orders will soon correct much 
of this; but much of it originates in the great de¬ 
mand made upon the troops for civil duties, w-hich 
so breaks un whole regimente* that their command¬ 
ing officers lose that zeal for the service which they 
ought to feel, and so do the younger oflS^cers* The 
demand also made for guards is immense, * • ♦ 

I cannot believe that the discipline of the Bengal 
army will be realored till it is relieved from civil 
duties, and those duties performefl by police bat¬ 
talion Si as was intended by Lord Ellen ho rough. 

The next evil which I see in the Native army is, 
that so many of the senior officers of regiments are 
placed on the staff or in civil situations j and very 
old, worn-out officers command regiments' these 
carry on their duties with the adjutant and some 
favoured Native officer* Not above one or two 
captains are with the regiment j and the subalterns 
being all young, form a society among them' 
selves, and neglect the Native officers altogether. 
Nothing is therefore known as to what is passing in 
a Native regiment. • * * The last, and most 


important thing which I reckon injurious to the 
Indian ^amy, is the immense influence given to 
“ casteinstead of being discouraged, it has been 
encouraged in the Bengal army. In the Bombay 
army it is discouraged, and that army is in better 
order than the Bengal army, In this latter the 
Brahmins have been leaders in every mutiny,” • 

The manner in whicli courts-martial were 
conducted, excited his indignation through¬ 
out hia Indian career. Drunkenness and 
gambling were, in his eyes, unsoldierly and 
ungentlemanly vices, and he drew no dis¬ 
tinction between the officer and the private, 
"'Indian courts-martial are my plagues/^ 
he writes; "^they are farces* If a private 
is to be tried, the courts are sharp enough; 
but au officer is quite another thing/' He 
mentions a case of notorious drunkenness, 
in which the accused was “ honourably ac¬ 
quitted/' and he adds—“Discipline is so 
rapidly decaying, that in a few years my 
belief is, no commander-in-chief will dare 
to bring an officer to trial: the press will 
put ail end to all trials, except in law 
courts* In courts-martial now, all is quib¬ 
bling and disputes about wlmt is legal; the 
members being all profouudiy ignorant on 
the subject: those who jndge fairly, iii a 
military spirit, are afraid of being brought 
up afterwards, and the trials end by an 
acquittal in the face of all evidence!” 
This state of things was not one in which 
lie was likely to acquiesce; and in six 
months he had to decide forty-six cases of 
courts-martial on officers (some for gam¬ 
bling, some for drimkenness), in wliich only 
two were honourably acquitted, and not 
less than fourteen cashiered. In the cele¬ 
brated address in which lie took leave of 
the officers of the Indian army {9th Decem¬ 
ber, 1850), he blamed them severely for 
gettiug into debt, and having to be brought 
before the Court of Requests. “A vulgar 
man/' he wrote, “ who enjoys a cliampague 
tiffin [luncheon], and swindles his servants, 
may be a pleasant companion to those who 
do not hold him in contempt as a vulgar 
knave; but he is not a gentleman : his com¬ 
mission makes him an officer, but he is not 
a gentleman/' 

The luxury of the Indian system was, as 
might be expected, severely criticised by a 
wanior who is popularly said to have en¬ 
tered on a campaign with a piece of soap 
and a couple of towels, and dined off a 
hunch of bread and a cup of water. Pre¬ 
vious commanders-in-chief, when moving on 

* Sir C. Napit?r to the Duke of WelHo^ton, 15th 
June, 18o0.—Pari* Paper, August 6th, 1857. 
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a military inspectiortj usetlj at the public 
expense, eighty or ninety elephantSj three 
or four hundred camels^ and nearly as many 
bullocks, witli all their attendants: they 
had also 3S2 tent-pitchers, inclufling fifty 
men solely employed to carry glass doors 
for a pavilion. This enormous establish¬ 
ment was reduced by Napier to thirty ele- 
I phants, 334 camels, 222 tent-pitchers; by 
which a saving was effected for the treasury 
I of £750 a-month, “Canvas palaces,” he 
i said, “ were not necessary for a general on 
j military inspection, even admitting the 
favourite idea of some ' old Indians""—that 
I pomp and show produce respect with Indian 
people. But there is no truth in that no- 
I tion : the respect is paid to military strength; 
and the astute natives secretly deride the 
ostentation of temporary autlionty,”* 

“ Among the modern military changes,” he says, 

I '* there k one which has been ^adually introduced 
! in a number of regiments by gentlemen who are 
usually called ^ martinets’—not soldiers, only mar¬ 
tinets. No soldier can now go up to his officer with¬ 
out a non-commissioned officer gives him leave, and 
accompanies him 1 • * * This is a very dan¬ 

gerous innovation; it is digging a ditch between the 
officers and their men I How are Company’s officers 
to study men's characters, when no man dare address 
them but in full dress, and in presence of a non¬ 
commissioned officer 

Sir Charles deplored " the caste and 
luxury which pervaded the army ” as calcu¬ 
lated to diminish their influence equally 
over European soldiers and Indian sepoys. 

His [the soldier’s] captain ia no longer his fidend 
and chief j he receives him with upstart condescen¬ 
sion; is very dignified, and very insolent, nine 
ft lines P] out of ten | and as often the private goes 
away with disgust or contempt, instead of good, 
respectful, comrade feelings. Then the soldier goes 
daily to school, or to his library, now always at 
hand ; while his dignified officer goes to the billiard- 
room or the smoking-room ; or, strutting about with 

* LifBy voL i V., p, 206, The ostentatious parade with 
which the progresses of Indian functionaries, both 
civil and military, wae usually attended, not only 
aggravated, by contrast, the hardships endured by 
their inferiors, but inflicted most cruel sufferings on 
the natives of the countries through which they 
passed, thousands being pressed for palanquin or 
dooly (litter) bearers, and for porters of luggage, 
and paid very poorly, and often very irregularly. 

The coolies," says Sir Q Napier, who are sum¬ 
moned to carry the governor-generafs baggage 
when he moves, are assembled at, or rather driven 
by force to, Simla from immense distances, and are 
paid about twopence a-day, under circumstances of, 
great cruelty. Now, I happen to know, that from 
the delays of offices, and without, perhaps, any tan¬ 
gible act of knavery in any especial officer or indi¬ 
vidual, some 8,060 or 10,006 coolies employed to 

take Lord-down into the plains when he left 

India, were not paid this miserable pittance for three 


a forage-cap on the side of an empty pate, and 
clothed in a shooting-jacket, or other deformity of 
dress, fancies himself a great character, because he 
is fast, and belongs to a fast regiment—f.e,, a regi¬ 
ment unfit for service, commanded by the adjutant, 
and having a mess in debt Pj 

It 13, of course, exclusively to the sepoys 
that Sir Charles refers in the following pas¬ 
sages, in which he upholds the necessity 
for discipline and kindly intercourse being 
maintaiued by the European ofiflcera j— 

“ They are admirable soldiers, and only give way 
when badly led by brave but idle officers, who let 
discipline and drill grow slack, and do not mix with 
them: being ignorant themselves, they cannot teach 
the sepoy. * * • I could do anything I like 

with these natives. Our officers generally do not 
know how to deal with them. They have not, with 
some exceptions, the natural turn and soldierlike 
feelings necessary to deal with them. Well, it 
matters little to me; India and I wdU soon be sepa¬ 
rate : I see the system will not last fifty years. The 
moment these brave and able natives learn how to 
combine, they will rush on us simultaneously, and 
the game will be up. A bad commander-in-chief 
and a bad governor-general will clench the buainess,§ 
^ • • I am disposed to believe, that we might, 

with advantage, appoint natives to cadetships, dis¬ 
charge all our Native officers on the pensions of their 
present rank^ and so give the natives common chance 
of command with ourselves—before they take it I 

" Every European boy, aye, even sergeants, now 
command all Native officers f When the native saw 
the English ensign live with him and cherish him, 
and by daily communication was made aware of his 
superior energy, strength, daring, and mental ac¬ 
quirements, all went smooth. Now things have 
changed. The young cadet learns nothing: he 
drinks, he lives exclusively with his own country¬ 
men ; the older officers are on the staff, or on civil 
employ, which they ought not to be; and high-caste 
—that is to say, mutiny—^is encouraged. 1 have 
jlist gotten this army through a very dangerous one; 
and the Company had better take care what they 
are at, or some great mischief will yet happen 1 

think that Native ensigns, lieutenants, and 
captains, aye, and commanders of corps too, will 
assimilate with our officers, and, in course of time, 

years!” It is scarcely possible to believe that Eng¬ 
lishmen could be either so ungenerous or so short¬ 
sighted as wantonly to outrage the feelings of the 
natives; but, on this point, the testimony of various 
au th or ities is corro b ora te d by th e s pe cial correspon d en f 
of the TVmca, whose sympathies naturally lay with 
his countrymen, and who w'ould not, without strong 
evidence, venture to bring such a heavy charge 
against them. Seeing a native badly wounded on a‘ 
charpoy (movable bed), with a woman sitting beside 
him in deep affliction, he asked for an explanation, 
and was told that an officer “ had been licking two 
of his bearers, and had nearly murdered them,'' 
Mr. Kussell probably did not disguise bis disgust on 
this or olhe^ occasions; for he was often told, *■ Oh,i 
wait till you are another month in India, and you’ll 
think nothing of licking a nigger,"— l^imeSf 
June 17th, 1858. 

t Lf/e and Ct^rrespandencSj vol. iv,, p. 325. 

f Ibid^tVoL iV., pp. 300; 326. § JMdy pp. 185; 212, 
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gradually throw caste to the dogs, and be like our* 
selves in all but colour, I have no belief in the 
I power of caste resisting the Christian faith for any 
! great length of time, because reason is too strong 
I for nonsense in the long run j and I believe if the 
Indians were made officers, on the same footing as 
I ouraeiveSi they would be perfectly faithful, and in 
time become Christians : not that 1 want to convert 
them; but so it will 

! So far from any idea being enfeeiiained 
I of elevating the Native officers according to 
, the plan propounded by the commander-in- 
chief, their absolute extinction was discussed 
in public journals and periodicals; a fact 
wliich supplies a very clear reason for gene- 
, ral disaffection, 

I Sir Charles Napier, in the year in which 
he died (1853), writes to Ms brother, Sir 
William :— 

I ^^The Edinburgh article you mentioned 
saysj that if the Native officers were gradu¬ 
ally gotten rid of, the operation would be 
! safe, though not cconOTnical or generous. 
But however gradually it raiglit be done, 
300,000 armed men would at once see 
that all their hopes of rising to be lieu- 
I tenants, captains, and majors, and when no 
longer able to serve, the getting pensions, 
would, for those ranks, be blasted for ever. 
The writer ivould soon find his plan unsafe; 
it would end all Indian questions at once. 
There is no sepoy in that great army but 
I expects to retire, in age, with a major^s 
I pension, as certainly as every ensign expects 
; to become a major or a colonel in our army. 
Tliere is but one thing to be done: give the 
Native officers rank with our own, reducing 
the number of ours. This may endanger ; 
hut it will not do so more tlian the present 
system does; and my own opinion is pretty 
well made up, that our power there is crum¬ 
bling very fast 

The above statements have been given at 
length, not simply because they were 
formed by the commander-in-chief of the 
Indian army, but because they are the 
grounds on which he based his assertion, 
that the mutiny of the sepoys was '^the 
most formidable danger menacing our Indian 
empire/^ Certainly Sir William Napier has 
done good service in his unreserved exposi¬ 
tion of his brother's opinions; and though 
many individuals of high position and cha¬ 
racter, may, with justice, complain of the 
language applied to them, yet the sarcasms 

* Letter written May 3let, 1850 ; published bv 
IJeutenant-generftl Sir Milliaiu Kapler, in the 
Tinted of August IT til, 1857. 

’ f Li/e atird Opinions^ vol. iv.j p* 383. 


of the testy old general lose half their bit¬ 
terness when viewed as the ebullitions of an 
irascible temper, aggravated by exfci'eme 
and almost constant bodily pain. When 
he descends to personalities, bis own com¬ 
parison describes him best—“ a hedgehog, 
fighting about nothing but his criticisms 
on the discipline of the Indian army, its 
commissai'iat, ordnance, and transport de¬ 
partments, bear witness of an extraordinary, 
amount of judgment and shrewdness. If, 
as ^^ludophiius^^ asserts, ''Sir Charles Napier , 
had not the gift of foresight beyond other 
men,” it is the more to he regretted that 
other men, and especially Indian states¬ 
men, should have allowed his assertions to 
remain on record, neither confirmed nor re¬ 
futed, until the mutinies of 1857 brought 
them into general notice. i 

Sir Charles Napier was not quite alone in 
his condemnation of the lax disciphue of ' 
the Bengal army. Viscount Melville, who 
commanded the Punjab division of the 
Bombay forces at the time of the mutiny 
of the two Bengal regiments under Sir 
Colin Campbell, in 1849, was astonished at 
the irregularity which he witnessed in the 
Bengal army. When questioned concern¬ 
ing its condition, on liis return to England 
in 1850, he did not disguise his strong dis- 
appi^obation; upon which he \vas told that, ; 
however true his opinion might be, it would 
be imprudent to express it.f 

Sir Cohn Campbell kept silence on the 
same pnnciple; but now says, that if he 
had uttered his feelings regarding the 
sepoys ten years ago, he would have been 
shot.§ 

Major John Jacob wrote a pamphlet|[ in 
1854, ill w'liich he pointed out various de¬ 
fects in the system; hut the home authori¬ 
ties were evidently unwilling to listen to any 
unpleasant information. The reports of 
the commander-in-chief who succeeded Sir 
Charles Napier, and of the governor-general, 
were both exceedingly favourable; but then 
the efforts of both Sir William Gomm^ and 
of Lord Dalhousie, seem to have been di¬ 
rected exclusively to the furtherance of veiy 
necessary measures for the welfare of the 
European troops. Indeed, in his lordship^s , 
own summary of his administration, the 
condition of the immense mass of the Indian 
army, amounting to nearly 300,000 meo, is 

I Speech in the House of Lords, July loth, 1857. j 

§ TimeSi loUi January, 1858. 

|] Native Troops of the Indian Armp. 

Indian Llmpiref vol, i., p. 537. 
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dismissed iu the folloMdng brief^ and, if| 
accurate, very satisfactory sentence:— 

The position of the Native soldier in 
India has loog been such as to leave liardly 
I any circumstance of his position in need of 
improvement/^* 

This statement is hardly consistent with 
that made by the chairman of the East 
I India Company (Mr* 11. D. Mangles) to tbe 
' cadets at Addiscombe, in June, 1857. He 
adverted to the ^‘marked alteration in the 
tone and bearing of the younger officers of 
the Indian army, towards the natives of all 
ranks/^ as a fact which joined in la¬ 
menting and he added, that if the "^es- 
I trangement of officers from men, and espe- 
^ I cially of English from Native officers, was 
I allowed to continue and grow, it was impos- 
! sible to calculate the fatal con sequences that 
might ensue/^t 

I Here, at least, was one point in wEich the 

■ treatment of the Native soldieiy was sus- 
I ceptible of improvement- But there were 
I others in which the peculiar advantages 

they had once enjoyed had sensibly dimin¬ 
ished : their work had increased ; their pay, 

I at least in the matter of extra alloAvances, 

I had decreased, Sinde, for instance, was 

■ just as unhealthy—just as far from the 
I ' homes of the sepoys; under British as 

under Native government; yet the premium 
previously given for foreign service was 
I withdrawn on aiinexatiou. So also in the 
I Punjab, and elsenvliere. 

The orders for distant service ctune 
I round more rapidly as territory increased, 
' I The sepoys became involved iu debt by 
I ' change of station, and the Madras troops 
j could ill afford the travelling expenses of 
! their families, from whom they Dever wil- 
I lingly separate, and whose presence has 
I probably been a chief cause of their ddelity 
, I during "the crisis. One regiment, for in- 
I stance, has liaci, within the last few years, 

' to build houses and huts at three different 
j stations; and on their late return from 
Burmali, the men had to pay sixty rupees 
per cart, to bring their wives and children 
from Eurhnmpoor to Vellore, a distance of 
700 miles. This is said to be a fair ave¬ 
rage specimen of what is going on every- 
I where, "The result is, that the men are 
deeply embarrassed, A sepoy on seven 

^ Mmute, dated 28tii Eebrnarv, 1856; p. 41. 

t See Baify Nezos, July i3tb,TS57, p.p* 26, 27. 

% Norton's JtebeiHon jh India. 

§ Letter signed '* Uaubulee,”— Ifem, July 
nth, 1857, 


rupees a-month, who has to pay 6fty or 
sixty rupees for his wife's cart ouee in every 
two or three years, is unavoidably plunged 
in debt. He must borrow at exorbitant in- . 
terest from th e m oney -lend er; a n d b efo re h e 
can reclaim the past, the ^ route' comes for a 
fresh march to far-distant cantonments, and 
hurries him into fresh difficulties/'J 

The Bengal sepoys do not carry their 
families with them on a campaign, but 
leave them in their native villages, visiting 
them every year. The furloughs granted 
for this purpose, have been diminished in | 
consequence of the growing necessities of I 
the service; and another infringement of j 
a prerogative, which their separation from ■ 
their wives and children rendered very | 
valuable, w^as committed by tlie withdrawal 
of their privilege of franking letters to their 
homes. Several late regulations regarding 
the payment of pensions, and increasing 
strictness on the part of the general in¬ 
validing committee, are asserted to have 
been viewed by the sepoys as involving , 
breach of faith on the part of the goveni- 
ment. They are said to liave felt with the 
old Scotchwoman, "I ken ye're cheating | 
me, but I dinria ken exactly ]ioo/'§ Any 
alteration in the rules of the retiring pen¬ 
sion-list, was watched by the sepoy with 
jealous care. The terms which secured to i 
him a fixed mouthly stipend in the event of 
becoming incapacitated for further duty after 
a service of ht'tcen years, and which, if he ' 
died iu battle, or from sickness while on 
foreign service, made some provision for liis 
family, could not of course be altered, even 
slightly, without exciting alarm as to what 
further changes might follow. Tlie Bengal 
sepoj^s were largely drawn from Oude; 
and not from Oude generally, but from 
certain limited districts. Naturally there 
existed among them the feeling observable j 
in British soldiers born iu the same county, | 
when associated in a regiment on foreign ' 
service; and possibly it was clanship, quite 
as much as caste, wliich bound them together: 
but whatever it \ras, a strong tie of union, and 
consequent power of combination, existed 
among them, which rendered them efficient 
for good or evil. Sir John Malcolm had 
given a memorable warning regarding them. 
Neither the Hindoo nor the Mohammedan 
soldier 'were, he said, revengeful, but both 
were prone to acts of extreme violence in 
points where they deemed their honour 
slighted. The absence of any fear of death j 
was common to them all. Such an inatru- 
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ment aa an army constituted of men like 
these afforded, had need be managed with 
care and wisdom, or our strength would 
become our danger. The minds of the 
sepoys were aliye to every impulse, and 
would all vibrate to the same touch. Kind¬ 
ness, liberality, and justice would preserve 
their attachment: besides this, Malcolm 
adds, “ we must attend to the most triding 
of their prejudices, and avoid rash inno¬ 
vations; but, above alt, those that are 
calculated to convey to their minds the 
most distant alarm in points connected 
with their usages or religion/** Tliis 
policy found little favour among the Euro¬ 
peans in 1856, 

Tlic exclusive payment of the troops in 
such an inconveniently heavy coin as the sil¬ 
ver rupee (two-shilling) piece, obliges them 
to resort frequently to money-changers; 
and thus to lose a per-centage ou their 
small stipend. Unfortunately, the gover¬ 
nor-general, whose practical ability might 
have been so beneficially exercised in this 
and other matters, appears to have listened 
to only one set of statements regarding the 
Native army, and to have acted upon the 
principle that the sepoy had been ^^over- 
petted/* and required sterner discipline. 

General Anson, who succeeded Sir Wil¬ 
liam Gomm in command of the army, took 
the same view of the case, only a more exag¬ 
gerated one. When the cartridge agitation 
first commenced, he set at nought the 
feelings of the sepoys, by declaring that 
"he would never give in to their beastly 
prejudices/* This speech sufficiently reveals 
the character of the commander-in-chief to 
whom it could be even attributed ivith any 
show of probability; and it certainly de¬ 
serves a place among the immediate causes 
of the mutiny.t The European officers 
appear to have too generally adopted the 
same tone, especially as regarded the Ben¬ 
galees; and it was commonly said, that 
wdiereas the leading feeling with the Bom¬ 
bay and Madras sepoys was the honour of 
their regiment, that of the Bengal sepoy 
was the pride of caste. But, in fact, all the 
Hindoos, except the outcastes, maintain 
more or less strongly, certain religious 
prejudices whicli interfere with their effi,- 
ciency as soldiers; especially their invariable 
dislike to sea voyages, and to passing cer¬ 
tain recognised boundaries. 

* Malcolm on the Government of India, p. 219, 

f Cooper^s Cf^isis m Ihe p. 37, 

J Sleeman’a Journej/ Ihrou^h vol. ii., p, 9a. 


The Afghan war was very unpopular for 
this reason; and the calamities and sore dis¬ 
comfiture endured there, deepened the un¬ 
favourable impression which it made upon 
the whole Native army, and generally upon 
the people of India. An insurrectloii in the 
Saugor and Nerbudda districts broke out in 
1842. The wild barons of the hills and 
jungles swept down over the valleys and 
cultivated plains; yet the pillaged inhabi¬ 
tants yielded little support to the officers of 
the government, and would furnish no 
information with regard to the movements 
of the insurrectionists. Colonel Sleenian 
was sent by Lord EUenborough to inquire 
into the cause of this inconsistency, Ha 
assembled a party of about fifty of the low- 
landers in his tent; and there, seated on 
the carpet, each man freely spoke his mind. 
Umrao Sing, a sturdy, honest farmer, spoke 
of the conduct of the chiefs as quite natural. 
The sudden withdrawal of the troops for 
objects of distant conquest, and the tidings 
of disaster and defeat, awakened their hopes 
of regaining their former position, for tliey 
thought the British raj at an end. Colonel 
Sleeman said, that the fiirmers and cultiva¬ 
tors of tlie disturbed districts, having been 
more favoured, in regard to life and property, 
than in any other part of India, ought to 
have been stanch to tlieir protectors i 
" but,” he added, " there are some men who 
never can be satisfied; give them what you 
will, they will always be craving after 
more/* "True, sir/* replied Umrao Sing, 
with the utmost gravity, "there are some 
people who can never he satisfied, give them 
what you will; give them the whole of 
Hindoos tan, and they will go off to Cabool 
to take more/*J 

Hedayut All, a subahdar of the Bengal 
Seik battalion, a man of excellent character, 
whose father and grandfather had occupied 
the highest positions attainable to natives in 
the British service, has furnished some 
important evidence on the causes of disaflbc- 
tion among the sepoy^s. He lay^s much 
stress on the sufferings endured by the 
sepoys in Afghanistan in 1838-*9, and the 
violations of caste which they were com¬ 
pelled to commit by tlie extreme cold, espe¬ 
cially in the matter of eating without first 
bathing, aud of wearing sheepskin jackets; 
whereas no Hindoo, except of the lowest 
caste, likes to touch the skiu of a dead 
animal. 

The annexation of Oude is cited by this 
1 witness as having, in addition to other real 
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or imaginary grievanceSj caused universal 
disaffection throughout the armjr, which 
from that time determined upon mutinying. 
The grounds upon which this opinion is 
based, are very clearly stated. On the 14£h 
of March, 1856, the King of Oude reached 
Cawiipoor, on his way to Calcutta. Hedaynt 
All reached that city on the same day. He 
remoined there six days, and had frequent 
interviews with the king's vakeelsj courtiers, 
and servants j as did also the principal 
people of Cawupoor, and many of the Native 
officers and sepoys of the regimeuts stationed 
there j ah of whom were indiguaut at the 
king's dispossession. The vakeel of Nana 
Sahib was among the visitors, and took pains 
to increase the excitement, by saving how 
displeased and grieved bis master was by the 
conduct of the English. Shortly after, 
Hedayut Ali proceeded to join his corps at 
Laliore, and marched thence to Bengal, 
On the way, he learnt that the Native in¬ 
fantry at Barrackpoor were showing symp¬ 
toms of mutiny ^ and this, with other intelli¬ 
gence, he, from time to time, communicated 
to his commanding officer. 

The King of Oude again visited Cawupoor 
in December, 1856, and stayed about a; 
fortnight; during which time much mischief 
is smd to have been concocted. Meanwhile 
the commander-iu-chief and the governor- 
general were initiating measures very dis¬ 
pleasing to various classes of natires. The 
Madras sepoys had shown, at Yellore, how 
dangerous it was to interfere with the 
marks on their foreheads, or the fashion of 
their turbans. The Seiks and Mohamme¬ 
dans are scarcely less susceptible on the 
subject of their beards and moustachios. 
Consequently, in the extensive enlistments 
of these races, carried ou after the annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab, a pledge was given that 
no interference should be attempted in the 
matter of hair-dressing. General Anson, 
however, issued an order, directing the 
Mohammedans to cut their beards after a 
prescribed fashion. They refused, pleading 
the condition of their enlistment. The 
general insisted on their obeying the order, 
or quitting the service; and many of them, 
sooner than suffer what, in their view, was 
a disgrace, took their discharge, and went 
to their homes. Sir Charles Napier under¬ 
stood the native character far too well tu 
have so needlessly played the martinet, in¬ 
dependently of the sympathy which he 
would naturally have felt for the recusants, 
by reasou of having himself " a beard like a 
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Cashmere goat.'" The discharged sepoys 
“bitterly complained of the com maud itig 
officers having broken faith with them; and 
several of them, who afterwards re-enlisted 
in the same regiment as Hedaynt Ah, 
frequently spoke of the manner in which 
they had been deprived of the benefit of 
several years' service. But the crowning 
act of innovation enacted by Lord Canning 
and General Anson, was the general service 
order of 1856, by which all recruits were to 
be compelled to swear that they would go, 
by sea or land, wherever their services were 
required. The refusal of the S8th Bengal 
infantry to march to Burmah, was severely 
punished by Lord Dalhousie's sendiug the 
regiment by land to Dacca, where the can¬ 
tonments were very bad, and the loss of 
life among the troops extremely heavy 

He did not, however, attempt to strike 
such a blow as that now aimed at caste; 
for the unqualified aversion to the sea 
entertained by the Bengal sepoys, would, it 
was well known, prevent many from bring¬ 
ing up their children to a profession which 
they had learned to look upon as an here¬ 
ditary means of obtainiiig an honourable 
maintenance. They feared also for them¬ 
selves. Hedayut Ali says—“ Wlien tho 
old sepoys heard of this order, they were 
much frightened and displeased. ^ Up to 
this day, those men who vi^ent to Afghanis¬ 
tan have not been readmitted to tlieir 
caste; how are we to know where the Eng¬ 
lish may force us to go? They will be 
ordering us next to go to London.' Any 
new order is looked upon with much sus¬ 
picion by the Native army, aud is much 
canvassed in every regiment." 

This latter remark is unquestionably a just 
one; the intercourse maintained throughout 
the Bengal army, and the rapid aud correct 
transmission of intelligence, having been 
one of the most marked features of the 
mutiuiea. The following observations ai'e 
also painfully correct 

Of late years the sepoys have not confided in their 
officers. • • * A native of Hindoostan seldom 

opeoi his mind to his officer; he only says ^rhat he 
thinks would please his officer. The sepoys reserve 
their real opinion until they return to their lines 
and to their comrades. * * * The government 

must be aware, that when a soldier has once or twice 
shown a disposition to mutiny, he is useless as a 
soldier: one mutinous sepoy infects a whole com¬ 
pany; and gradually, one man after another, from 
fear or sympathy, jo me the mutineers. 

“ Many commanding officers, to my knowledge, 
reported that regiments were all right, when they 

• Norton^* Heheliion in Jndia, p. 21. 
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knew that tjiere were discontent and bad feeling in 
the ranks ^ andj to my belief, for the sake of the 
name of their respective regiments, concealed the 
real state of their reginienfs, until at length the 
sepoys took to' murdering their ofHcera, ♦ ► * 

Another reason {and^ in my bpinionj a very serious 
one) why the army became mutinous ond disaffected 
is this, ^ Promotion all went by seniority, and not, 
as it ought, according to merit and prohciencyp AH 
the old men, from length of service worth nothing 
as ccmitnissidned or non-commissioned officers, re¬ 
ceived promotion i while younger men, in every vay 
fit, languished in their lines j saying, * use if 

there in us exerting ourselves; we cannot get pro¬ 
motion until our turn comes, and that time can*t 
come, until our beads are gray and our mouths 
toothlesa/ Por this reason, the sepgj^s for the most 
part drew their paj-, and were careless with regard 
to their duty. The higher ranks of the Native army, 
from old“ age alone, were quite incapacitated from 
doing their duty, even had tliey the will to do it, 
I state confidently, that the generality of Native 
officers w’f re an encumbrance to the state : instead 
of com in an ding sepoys, the sepoys commanded 
them; and instead.of the eomnussioned and non* 
commissioned ranks preventing the men from muti^ 
nying, they rather persuaded them to do bo "* 

The above opinion of a I^ative officer 
on the effect of the Bengal military system 
upon his countrymen^ reads like the echo 
of that of IndophiluSj regarding its opera¬ 
tion on the Europeans, The arguments 
urged in the two. cases are so nearly iden¬ 
tical ^ that it may well be .asked whether 
Justice and cornmon sense do not prompt to 
the same conrse of general legislation. 

Under a pure scnionty system, an officer's pro¬ 
motion goes on precisely in the same mauuer 
whether he exerts hioiself or takes his ease; and as 
few, love ^ettion for its own sake, the majority take 
their ease. Under a sj*stem of selection according 
to qualifitation and- service, promotion is dependent 
upon exertion, and. the majority consequently’exert 
themselves. Those only who know the Bengal 
army can form Bome estimate of the amount of idle¬ 
ness and bad habit engendered by the seniority 
aystem co-operating with the enervating influences 
of the climate, which would be converted into active 
interest in professional dutj% by the substitution of a 
w'ell-considered system of promotion according to 
qualification and 'goodservice. 

Lord MelvilleJ had also urged, so far as he 
was allowed to do; the evils of the sepiority 
sYsten], Other authorities, more or less di¬ 
rectly^ assert, that it was the defective charac¬ 
ter, rather than the iiisnfficient number, of. 
the officers left to do regimental duly as 
refuse of the army/^ which weakened their 

• Translated by Captain T. Kattray, from the 
original Oordoo; and published in the Times^ April 
Isi^ 18^8, ' , 

t of Indophiitt^Sf p. ]S, 

% The directors are said to defend themselves for 
neglecting Lord MflTilie's representations, on the 
ground that his “evidence was contradicted moat 


liold ou their men. Brigadier-general Jacob 
remarks, that qualifications, not numhersj 
are necessary for the leaders of the native 
Indian soldiersand liis opinion is cor¬ 
roborated by the fact, that the irregular 
and local force, which was officereij entirely 
by a few but picked men, was—allowing for 
discrepafieies of pay aiitl- dates of enlist¬ 
ment—generally held to be in an equally, 
if not more, efficient condition than the 
regular regiments, 

A well-informed, but not unprejiidiced 
witness says, that tiie conduct of irregular 
]'egimeats, which possess only three Euro- 
peaii officers, has always contrasted so- 
favourably with that of line regiments, 
with their fourteen or fifteen, that the 
natural conclusion one would arrive at is, 
tlrat the latter are over-officered* He also 
deprecates the seniority system, by which 
a sepoy wdio may enter the service at the 
age. of sixteen, cannot count on finding 
himself a naik (corporal) before he attains 
the age of thirty-six j a haviklar (sergeant) 
before forty-five i a jemadar (lieutenant) 
before fifty-four; or a subahdar (captain) 
before sixty; while, “ after fifty, most natives 
are utterly useless/^§ 

The’fair compietnent 6f European officers 
to each regular regiment is twenty-six ; hut 
of these, lialf are geuerally absent, cither on 
service or on fui lough* The commander 
ia usually a lien ten ant-col on el; then there 
is an adjutant, to superintend the drill; a 
quartermaster, whose duty it js to look 
after the. clothing of the men; and, lastly, 
an interpreter* The necessity for this last 
functionary lies at the root of our late sudden 
calamity; for the officers, if they had beep 
able and willing to hold close intercourse 
with their men, and explain to them the 
reasons for the various xinpopular orders 
recently issued, would, if they could not 
remove disaffection, at least have become 
acquainted with its existence* An infantry 
regiment on the Bengal establishment com¬ 
prises ten companies, each containing a i 
hundred privates, two native comraissioned, 
and twelve non-commissioned officers, 

Tlie great increase of the irregular regi¬ 
ments has been in itself a source of jealousy 
and heartburning to the regular troops, who 

Etrongly, in every particular, by that of Sir'Patrick 
Grant, who assurfed us, that the Bengal army ■ (of 
which he had been long adjutahUgenexal) was ail 
that it should he.''—Letter, signed “H, C,'*— Doify 
NewSt July 2otb, 1857, 

§ of the J}eirffal Arm^ hy one who ha's 

served under Sir Charles Napier ; pp, 1; 7* 
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expected that their numbers would be 
largely augnieuted on the recent'annexa- 
tionSj and that extensive promotions would 
take place. This expectation was wiioUy 
disappointed* The enormous expenses of 
the army rendered the comparative cheap¬ 
ness of irregular troops an irresistible ad van- 
tJige* According to the Ai^tny List for I8o7j 
theirregular and local force of Bengal num¬ 
bered forty-two infantry, and twenty-sevcu 
cavalry regiments; abd the so-called cbntiu- 
gents of Native States, comprised sixteen of 
cavalry and nineteen of infantry: In all^ 
ninety-four regiments ; tlm whole officered 
by picked men from the- twenty-four regi¬ 
ments of the regular army* The relative 
numbers of the three armies need not be 
given here^ as their proportions and distribu¬ 
tion are immediately connected with the 
history about to be entered on* The ques¬ 
tion of the greased cartridges has been 
aiready noticed under the head of Caste 
and will, frequently recur in the eusumg 
narrative. 


A MoJmmmedcm Compiracy, widely rami¬ 
fied and deeply rooted, is urged by some 
authorities as i[i itself the great motive 
power of the late political convulsion; 
others, on the contrary, deny its exisjteuce, 
on the ground of no sufficient evidence 
having been adduced thereof 

Dr. Alexander Dufi',. the eloquent Pres¬ 
byterian preacher of Calcutta, writing in 
August, 1857, says—It is n long-con¬ 
cocted Moh m n med an cons pi racy n o w co tii e 
to a head.‘ The main object is the destruc¬ 
tion of Britisli power, and the re ascendancy 
of jMohammedan, Even the cartridge 
affair wjis only a casual incident, of whicli 
the conspirators adroitly took advantage*^'* 
In his published Letters on the Indian \ 
Redelli07ij the Doctor throughout insists on 
Mussulman intrigues as. being continnally 
developed and exposed; but he. wrote in 
h season of excitement, when rumours 
abounded of dangers and atrocities, many 
of which have happily proved unfounded^ 
hut which naturally served to coufirm Jiis 
preconceived opinion* TliC truth is terrible 
enough; and for the sake of our national 
honour, for the sake of human nature, and,, 
above all, for the sake of truth itself, we 

* Speech of the' Hpn. A. Klnnaird, 11th June, 
1857 f second edition ; p* 83- 
f Proclamation issued by Prince Mirsia Moham¬ 
med I^eroze Shah, 17th February, 1856* 
t See I'meBj September 1st, 1^7* 


should strive to strip this fearful episode of 
the obscurity in which conflicting exagge¬ 
rations have wrapped its origin and pro¬ 
gress: Beyond question, the Mohammedan 
priuces of India have strong reason for 
combining to restore the green flag of Islam 
to its former supremacy in Hiudoostau* If 
an O])portuuity oftered, it is at least lughly 
probable that the orthodox Sonuites of 
Delhi, and the heterodox Sheiahs of Oude, 
would be content to forget for a time the 
rival claims of Caliphs and Imaums to 
apostolic succession, and make common 
cause against the power which treats both 
with iudiflereuce, . 

The whole Mussulman body would of 
necessity be drawn closer together by the 
danger which tlireateued all alike. They 
htid stiJl something to lose ; that is, some- 
tliiug to fight for* Submission had not 
succeeded in preserving the independence 
of Oude ; and even Hyderabad, much more 
the titular principality of Delhi, seemed 
tottering to a close. Still the Mohamme¬ 
dans were as a handful amid a heap; and 
the cliief point to solve was, wdiether the 
recent innovations had sufficiently disgusted 
the leading Hindoos to render them willing 
to forget past usurpations, and join with 
their former subjugators in attempting the 
overthrow of the British raj* 

Tippoo Sultan had made an effort of the 
kind, but without success ; and it now ap¬ 
pears, by his own proclamation, that Prince 
Mirza Feroze-Shalij on his return from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, persuaded many at 
Deilii to raise a religious war/^ being in¬ 
cited thereto by observing that ^Hhe Eng¬ 
lish were in a bad and precarious state/^t 

Great anxiety had been felt at Delhi, 
throughout the period of Lord Dalhousie^s 
administration, regarding the manner iu 
which his ahnexatiou policy would be 
brought to bear upou’ the family who, faileU 
as they were, still represented, iu the minds 
of tiic Indian people, the 'mighty Mogul 
emperors of old, aud wliose restoratibu to 
power liati been prayed for daily in tlie 
mosques throughout India for neaily a 
hundred years. J 

In 1849, the lieir-appareut died, and the 
Indian government recommended the Court 
of Directors to terminate the dynasty of 
Timour whenever the reigning king should 
die*^^ Tiie court consented; but so reluc¬ 
tantly, that the governor-general did not 
carer to avail himself of their permission, 
and therefore recognised tlie grandson of 
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the king as heir-apparent; only on 

condition that be slioukl quit the palace in 
Delln, in order to reside in the palace at 
the Kootub; and that he should, as king, 
receive the governor-general of India, at all 
times, on terms of perfect equality/' 

These conditions show that something 
of external pomp and circumstance still 
lingered around Delhi, of which the repre¬ 
sentatives of the East India Company were 
anxious to be rid, and the royal family as 
anxious to retain. True, the power had 
long vanished 1 but even the tarnished 

1 pageantry was clung to, naturally enough, 
by those who had no other birthright, and i 
no prospect of being able to win their way to 
wealth and honour as warriors^ the profes- 
1 sion of arms being the only one in which a 

1 Mohammedan prince of the blood could en- 
1 gage without forfeiting caste. The sullateen 
(plural for sultan)—as the various branches 
! of the family are termed—are probably a very 
idle and diasoUite race. It is in the nature 
of things that they should have become so. 

1 Certainly we never did anything to hinder 
their debasement; and have, while acting as 
their political and pecuniary trustees, been 
lamentably indifferent to their moral and 
physical welfare. We never evinced the 
slightest interest in them; and have no 
rigid to w^ouder at their degradation. 

With the downfall of the dynasty we had 
no concern. In dealing generously with 
Shah Alum, we acted with sound policy. 
All India respected us for it. Even in 
Leadenhall-street, sufficient memory of the 
bygone feelings and events lingered in 1849, 
to make the application of the new absorp¬ 
tion laws seem peculiarly harsh in the case 
of Delhi. The scruples of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors induced Lord Dalhousie to draw back 
his hand, at least as far as the titular sove¬ 
reignty was concerned; but his proposal for 
its extinction having been once mooted, and 
even sanctioned, it may be considered that the 
sentence was rather deferred than reversed. 
"This, at least, was the public opinion. 
It is a singular fact, that the same accounts 
from India, which have been already quoted 
as describing the unbroken tranquillity of 
the entire peninsula at the close of 1856, 
state that the palace of Delhi "was “in a 
ferment,” owing to the recent death of the 
heir-apparent from cholera, and the renewed 
discussion regarding the succession. “We' 
have (it is added) no treaty, agreement, or 

* Calcutta correspondent, November 8th, 1856.— 
December &th, 1856. 

stipulation with Delhi. The king's privi¬ 
leges and pension were all granted as of 
free grace; and the former will probably be 
withdrawn. The palace is a sink of iniquity ; 
and the family, on the death of its present 
head, will probably be compelled to move.”=^ 

The same paper con tains the aniiounce¬ 
ment that the anticipated declaration of war 
against Persia had appeared in a proclama¬ 
tion published at Calcutta on the 1st of 
November, 1856. The cams belli was the 
breach of the treaty of 1853, by which the 
Persian government promised to abstain 
from all interference with Herat; the inde¬ 
pendence of that city, under its brave chief, 
Esa Khan, being deemed essential to the 
security of the British frontier* On the 
pretence that Dost Mohammed had been 
instigated to seize Candahar and advance 
upon Herat, a Persian army crossed into 
the Herat territory (which was declared to be 
Persian soil), and laid siege to the city. 
Under instructions from the home govern¬ 
ment, a force was assembled at Bombay for 
service in the Persian Gulf. The Times^ 
correspondent describes the departure of 
the force, in three divisions, as taking place 
in the middle of November. The first, con¬ 
sisting of H.M.'s 64th regiment and the 
20th Native infantry, embarked from Vin- 
gorla in two steamers, each with its trans¬ 
port in tow. The second, comprising a 
European regiment, the 2nd Belooch cavalry, 
and two squadrons of the 3rd cavalry, sailed 
from Poorbuuder and Kurrachee. The third 
embarked from Kurrachee a few days later, 
and consisted of the 4th Rifles (a very strong 
and well-appointed regiment), two troops of 
the Poona horse, a field battery, a troop of 
horse artillery, a third-class siege-train, and 
two companies of sappers and miners. The 
rendezvous was fixed at Bunder Abbas, a 
place near the entrance of the gulf, in the 
occupation of our Arab ally, the Imaum of 

Musoat.f 

At the time the above facts were recorded, 
no idea appears to have been entertained of 
any connection existing between the Persian 
war and the ferment in the palace of 
Delhi. The declaration of war had been 
long expected; and, according to the 
correspondent, created little excitement at 
Bombay, The Persians, who are nume¬ 
rous there, as also in other large Indian 
! cities, relied on the promise of protection 
given them, and remained quiescent. Even 

t Bombay correspondent, November 17th, 1856.— 
Time$t December Oth, 1856. 
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I the Mussulman popiilation, who sympathise 
. with Persia,he adds, sympathise still 
I more with Afghanistan and the fact that 
[ we are fighting with, and not against, Dost 
Mohammed, is thoroughly understood* The 
European public accepts the war with a 
feeling of quiet resignation. The idea that 
it ia our destiny to advance—that we cannot 
help ourselves, has obtained a control over 
the public mind; and every war breaks the 
monotony of Indian life, whieh is the curse 
of India, as of all aristocratic life/^ 

It seems probable that the Persian war 
materially, though indirectly, contributed 
to break up the aristocratic monotony of 
high-caste European life, by denuding India 
of her most reliable troops. The number 
sent, of men of all arms, to the Persian 
Gulf, in November, 1856, amounted to 
6,820, of whom 2,270 were Europeans. In 
the following PebruHry a still larger force 
was dispatched, under Brigadier-general 
Havelock, consisting of 5,840 men, of 
whom about 1,770 were Europeans; and 
800 cavalry were subsequently dispatched 
at an enormous cost. Thus the ^'army of 
Persia” deprived India of about 12,000 
men, of whom one-third were Europeans* 
Lord Canning considered this force quite 
sufficient for any operations which Major- 
general On tram could undertake before the 
hot season; but, he adds, it is certain 
that very large reinforcements will be 
needed before a second campaign, com¬ 
mencing with the autumn of 1857, can be 
entered upon/^ 

Man proposes—God disposes. Long 
before the autnmn set in, an Indian cara- 
paigii had commenced, whieh, whether the 
Persians had nr had not withdrawn their 
claims on Herat, must have equally relieved 
the govern or-general from the task of pro¬ 
viding a third armament for the Persian 
Gulf, "to include not less than sk Euro¬ 
pean regiments of infantry and one of 
cavalry.” The Persians were overcome,, 
and the independence of Herat was secured, 
at a cost to Britain of about £500,000 in 
mo n ey. t M can while, i n tim ations of Pe rsian 
intrigues were given to the authorities by 
various persons, but set at nought as idle ^ 

* This assertion may he reasonably questioned, 
since the Sheiahs of Oude looked up to the Shah of 
Persia as the head of their sect. Mr. Ludlow says 
that the Persian war caused great excitement in 
Northern India, where many of the Moslems were of 
the Sheiah sect i and he adds, that one of his rela¬ 
tives had himself, within the last two or three years, 
read placards on the walls of Delhi, calling true 
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rumours. The trial of the King of Delhi fur¬ 
nishes evidence that inducements to revolt 
were held forth by the Shah of Persia, who 
promised money and troops. His procla¬ 
mation to that effect was posted over the 
mosque gate, and was taken down by order 
of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, who, moreover, 
was informed by John Everett, a Chrisriati 
risaldar very popular with the natives, that 
he had been warned to fly, as the Persians 
were coming, and the Mussulmans were 
greatly excited. Sir T. Metcalfe thought 
the inibrmation of no importance.J A state¬ 
ment of a Mohammedan plot was laid 
before Mr* Colvin; but he also suffered the 
warning to pass unheeded, and did not even 
report it to government. 

At this very time Delhi was absolutely 
devoid of European troops, yet strongly 
fortified, and stored with the munitions of 
war. Its palace-fort was still tenanted by 
the representative of the rois faineants of 
the East, whose persons had formerly been 
fought for by opposing factions as a tower 
of strength; their compulsory signature 
being used notoriously to legitimatiae usur¬ 
pation, and influence the populace. 

Extreme insalubrity is given by Lord 
Ellenborough as the reason why no Euro¬ 
pean regiment had ever yet been stationed 
there, sickness prevailing to such an extent, 
that, after the rains, two-thirds of the 
strength even of the Native troops were in 
hospital.^ Sanitary measures would pro¬ 
bably have prevented, or greatly mitigated 
this evil (as at Seringapatam); nor does it 
appear that any cause hut neglect existed 
to render Delhi less habitable than of old. 

Sir Charles Napieris prediction was one 
which any chance traveller might have rea¬ 
sonably made; and there is, therefore, the 
less excuse for the absence of obviously ne¬ 
cessary precautions. " Men,” be said, of 
all parts of Asia meet in Delhi; and, some 
day or other, much mischief will be hatched 
within those city walls, and no European 
troops at hand.”]| He knew also, and offi¬ 
cially urged upon the governor-general, 
" that the powder-magazine was defended 
only by a guard of fifty natives, and the 
gates so weak that a mob could push them 

believers to the holy war in the name of the Shah of 
Persia ,—-Lectures on British Indiat vol. ii., p. 219, 

f Speech of Lord Claude Hamilton: Indian de¬ 
bate, July 20ih, 18o7, 

J Calcutta correapondent.—March 29,1858. 

§ Indian debate, July 13th, lSo7. 

II Letter to a lieutenarit-colonel in the Bengal 
artillery: published in the Times, 20th August, 1857* 
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in; whiereas the place ought to be garri- 
Bpned by 12^000 picked meii.”^ 

The absence gf n European garrison in 
Delhi is the most unpardonable of our blun¬ 
ders; and—what does not always follow—, 
it is the: one for which we have most dearly 
paid, not in money oniy, but in the life¬ 
blood of onr best and bravest soldiers. One 
cannot think of Nicholson and his gallant 
companions mthout bitterly denouncing 
the neglect which suftered Delhi to fall 
defenceless at the feet of a few rebels, put 
at once a sword and shield into their hands, 
and gave them the ancient Mussulman , 
metropolis of India as a nucleus for every 
aggrieved ehief^ every disitffected soldier, 
every reckless, adventurer, escaped convict, 
pindarree, thug, dacoit, to rally round, for | 
the destruction of the British raj—at least 
for a long carnival of wai^ and loot* ** The 
very heroism of the troops who regained 
Delhi embitters the recollection of the 
neglect by which it was lost- Dulca ei 
decorum est jpro patria mori! as one of 
them (Captain Battye) said when mortally 
wounded; but, to their country, thclr very 
devotion ouly reuders it more painful that 
the necessity for such sacrifiees should 
have been so culpably occasioned* This is, 
however, anticipating events, the progress 
of which will best evidcoce how far Persian 
intrigues may have been connected with the 
mutiny* At present, many assertions are 
made, the truth of which yet remains iu 
dispute* It would seem, however, that the 
efforts of the King of Persia had been chiefly 
directed to Dellii; aud that if comtnunica- 
tious were entered into with leading Mo¬ 
ll ammedans iu other pai'ts of India, these 
had not had time to ripen; and, conse¬ 
quently, when the mutinies broke forth, 
heralded by incendiary fires in every British 
ciimp, the conspirators must have been 

• Ifemoir on Defmcs of India ; addressed by 
. Sir C, Napier to Lord Dalhousie* See IiifEan debate 
of 2iJjrd July, 1857* 

fill the captured tent of the Shab^ada com- 
mandeiv after the' rout of the Persians at Mohum- 
rab, there was found a royal proclamation addressed 

** to-all the people of Hemn f but which also called 
the Afghan tribes, and the inhabitants of that 
country who are co-ieligionists of the Persians, and 
who possess the same Koran and Kebla, and laws of 
the prophet, to take part in the It expressly 

invited the followers of Islam in India and Smde to 
unite and wreak vengeance on the British for all the 
injuries which the holy faith had suffered from them, 
and not to w ithhold any sacrifice in the holy cause. 
“ The old and the young,-the small and the great, 
the wise aud the ignorant, the ryot and the sepoy, 


takeu by surprise almost as much .as tbc 
Europeans themselves*t 

Skett Nowmull, “a native merchant of 
Kurraclice, formauy years favourably known 
to government on account of his great iii- 
telligeuce, his extensive influhiiee aud cou- 
nextons throughout the countries on . our 
western frontier, and his true attachment 
to the British goverument,^^ communicated, 
to Mr* Freere, commissioner of SindC, in ' 
Jane, 1857, his reasons for believing that i 

Persian influence was at the bottom of the i 
mu tiny/' He declared that cossids (mes¬ 

sengers),nnder different disguises, witliletters 
secreted iu the soles of their shoes or other¬ 
wise, had, for the last two years, been regu- 
laidy passing between Delhi and the Persian I 
court, via Caudahar; that a great spread of ' 
the Sheiah tenets of Islamism had been | 
observable during the same period;, and ' 
also that a very perceptible decrease had ' 
taken place in the rancour usually existing 
between tlm Slieiahs and SonnTtes* The 
new cartridges had been used through the | 
same influence," to excite the feelings of 
the Hindoo portion of the army, and lead 
them to mutiny. Dost Mohammed, he 
said, tliought more of Persia than of ' 
England, for a very pertinent reason— j 
“ Persia is on the DosPs head; Peslmwur ' 
under his feetJ in other words, a man 
placed between two .fires, would especially 
dread the more immediate one. 

Prophecies of various kinds were current 
—always are current, in India; but when 
the mutiny broke out, more heed was given 
to them by the natives; and the Europeans 
also lent an ear, knowing that a- pretended 
prophecy might disguise an actual plot, and, 
in more ways than one, work out its own 
fulfilment. The alleged prediction which 
limited the duration of the British raj to 
a hundred years, was repeated far and vvide;§ 

all without exeeption,” are summoned by .the Shah- 
in-Shah to arise in defence of the orthodox faith of 
the prophet; and having girt up the waist of valour, 
adorn tfieir persons with arms and weapons; and let 
the Ulletna and preachers call on the people in the 
mostjues and public assemblies, and in the pulpits, to 
join [Ij a Jahddf in the cause of God j and thus shall | 
the Ghasjis in the cause of faith have a just-title lo 
the promises contained in the words of the prophet, 

Verily %ve are of those who fought in the cause of 
God,’*’—Blackw'ood^s :EdittbHrj/h Magazine for 1857.; 
article entitled “ The Pdorbeah Mtiuny.^' 

J Letter from H. B. B. .Freere, commissioner of 
Sinde, to Lord El ph in stone, governor of Bombay, ! 
llth June, -1857*—Pari Papers (253), 4(ji May, 
1858; p. 48* 

5 Dr* A* Duff’s Zelkn ; Jjondon, 1858 1 p. 26* I 


























KtlSSIAN INTEIGUES AN ALLEGED CAUSE OF DISSAPFECTION. 



I aed the Eiiropeans in Calcntta and many 
[ of the leading cities^ watched the. approach 
of centeniiry of Plassy with a. feterish 
I anxiety bordering on panic, 

I But prophecies sneh as these, are usually 
! the consequence or the sign, rather thautlie 
, cause, of popular tumults* In health we 
' can smile at language whkh, in sickness, 
excites a fevered imagination to fren/^y. 
For years the natives ■ had been allowed to 
' speculate on the fntni ’13 destiny, and com- 
I ment on the present policy, of their rulers, 

I without any restraint whatever; now, every 
I third word seemed treason* Such of the 
I English functionaries as understood Indian^ 

! languages, began to examine the literature 
of the day ; and were exceedingly puzzled to 
, decide what was, and whsit was not, written 
' with .a suiiater intent* 

, A Persian paper, for instance, was brought 
! to Mt* Freere about the cormneucement of 
' hostilities, which described the signs preced¬ 
ing the day of judgment, in language strik- 
I ingly applicable to existing circumstances, 

I and calculated.to unsettle.and excite nieii^s, 
minds, and prepare them' for some sudden 
disturbance; but it read so like a free trans¬ 
lation of a sermon by a popular English 
I preacher on, the same subject, as to render 
I it difficult bo decide how to act with regard 
to iti* 

The struggle which has taken, place be¬ 
tween-the ChristiaDs and the Mussulmans, 
ip various distinct parts of Europe as well 
as Asia, and which Las been cotempeb'a- 
neous with the Indian mutiny, is viewed as 
indicating a desire on the part of the pre¬ 
sent representatives'of Islam to regain some- 
I thitig of their former dominaneyv The Indo- 
I Mohammedans ate,. however, very unlike 
their co-religionists in other countries, and 
I the anti-idolatrous doctrines of their founder 
! have been so comipted by intermixture of 
the superstitious practices of modern Brah- 
minism, that it is not possible to judge 
their .feelings by any test applicable to 
Mohammedans in genera!, 

. The English naturally viewed, with great 
alarm, the fenatical outbreaks at Jaffa, 
Marash, and Belgrade, and stilkmore so the 
alarmjiig one at Jeddah; biit the.govern- 
ment Imve wisely striven to repress the sus-. 
picious distrust and aversion manifested by 
I the, Europeans to the Mohammedans as a 
class, fearing to see them, driven to revolt 
by conduct equally unjust and impolitic,! 

. • Letter from H. B* B, Freere,—Pari* Papers 
(253), 4 th May, I 808 ; p, 48, 


This possible source of mutiny baa. been as 
yet .but very partially explored, and. the 
present heat of prejudice and excitement 
must be allowed to subside before any satis¬ 
factory conclusion can bo formed on the. 
subject* 

’Formffn iniHgues are alleged to have been 
practised against ha, and attempts made to 
undermine our position in India, in various 
ways,, by a Christian as well as by a Mo¬ 
ll am medan . power; by Eussia -as well as 
Persia. It is difficult to say how far the 
vague expectation of Kussian invasion (which 
certainly exists in India) has been occasioned 
by exaggerated rumours, and perverted re¬ 
ports gleaned from European joiirhals^ and 
circulated by the, native pfess .during the 
period of the Crimean war, or how much 
of it may. be attributed to the deliberate 
m achi n ati o ns of Eii ssi a. 

In England, both sources of danger vvere 
eqnallT disregarded; and,.amid the misera¬ 
ble mconsistencies which marked the war j 
from beginniDg ’to end^ not the least was I 
the fact, that one, of the arguments used to 
reconcile the people to heavy additional tax¬ 
ation, was the necessity of maihtaining. and 
restoring effete and incapable Mohamme¬ 
dan Turkey, as a means of cheeking the in¬ 
ordinate iiierease of the power of Bussia, and 
making the battle-field in the Crimea, rather 
than ou the frontier of our Indian empire* 
The BussiaTi government intimated, that to. 
roll back their European houndaiy would 
but lead them to advance their Avsiatic one ; 
and some years before the campaign of 1853, 
their organ at St* Petersburg declared that, 
m the event of war, the czar would dictate 
the terms of peace at Calcutta, In the 
teeth of this defiant warning, the British 
ministry, accListomecT to treat India as a sort 
of peculiarly circumstanced colony, and to 
neglect colonies as a matter of course, paid 
no heed whatever to the strange excitement 
manifested throughout India .at the first 
tidings of the Crimean conffict. No pains 
were taken to ascertairi the tone adapted by 
the natives, or to guard against rumours cir¬ 
culated and schemes set afoot by foreign emis¬ 
saries, in a country where a passport system 
would have been a common measure of pru¬ 
dence*, Ministers concentrated' alL their 
energies on the conduct of the European i 
struggle (though not with any very satisfac¬ 
tory result), arid acted as • if on the under¬ 
standing that, during the Bussian war, the 

t See letter of Lord Hobart*—December 
3rd, 1857; ■ 
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government had too ranch to do, to be ex» 
pected to attend to ludia/^* 

The ill effects which the tidings of the 
Russian and Persian wars were calculated 
to produce in India, were aggravated by 
the drain of European troops tliereby occa¬ 
sioned- The governmeut demand for two 
regiments of infantry for the Crimean war, 
was earnestly deprecated by Lord Dalhonsie* 

“Although the war with Russia/* observes his 
lordship, “ does not directly affect our Indian do¬ 
minions, yet it is unquestionably exercising at this 
moment a most material influence upon the minds of 
the people over whom we rule^ and upon the feelings 
of the nations by which we are surrounded j and thus 
it is tending indirectly to affect the fitrength and the 
stability of onr power* 

“ The authorities in England cannot, I think, be 
aware of the exaggerated estimate of the power of 
Russia \vhicli has been formed by the people of 
India* 1 was myself unaware of it until the events 
of the past year have forced it upon my convictions* 
Letters from various parts of India have shown me, 
that the present contest is regarded by them with 
the deepest interest, and that its issue is by no 
means considered so certain as we might desire. 
However mortifying to our pride it may be to know 
it, and how'ever unaccountable such a belief may > 
appear in people living amidst the visible evidences 
or our might, it is an unquestionable fact, that it is 
widely believed in India, that Russia is pressing us 
hard, and that she will be more than a match for us 
at last* 

“ We know by our correspondence in the East, 
that the K-ing of Ava has declaredly been acting on 
this feeling; and that, influenced by it, he has been 
delaying the dispatch of the mission which many 
months ago he spoke of sending to Calcutta* • ^ • 

‘‘India is now in perfect tranquillity from end to 
end* I entertain no apprehension whatever of dan¬ 
ger or disturbance* We are perfectly secure so long 
as we are strong, and are believed to be so: but if 
European troops shall be now withdrawn from India 
to Europe ; if countenance shall thus be given to 
the belief already prevalent, that we have grappled 
with an antagonist whose strength will prove equal 
to overpower us j if, by consenting to withdrawal, 
we shall w^eaken that essential element of our 
military strength, which has already been declared 
to be no more than sdequate for ordinary times; 
and if, further, w^e should he called u^cn to dispatch 
an army to the Persian Gulf—an event which, 
unlooked-for now, may any day be brought about 
by the thraldom in which Persia is held, and by 
the feeble and flckle character of the Shah; then, 
indeed, I shall no longer feel, and can no longer 
express the same confidence as before, that the 
security and stability of our position in the East will 
remain unassailed* • • • In a country where 
the entire English community is but a handful of 
tcattered strangers, I feel it to be a public duty to 
record, that in my deliberate judgment, the Euro- 

ean infantry force in India, ought in no case to 

e weakened by a single man, so long as Eug- 

• Speeches of Hr* Disraeli and Mr* Vernon Smith, 
president of the India Board*—Indian debate, July 
36th* 1857* 

t Minute by the governor-geueral: 13 th Septem- 
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land shall be engaged in her present siruggie witli 
Russia.” f 

Tlie regiments were nevertheless ivith- 
drawn, and were not even returned at the 
close of the Russian war. Then came the 
Persian war, and the requisition upon Lord 
Canning, who complied less reluctantly 
than Lord Lalhousie had done; but sti'U 
under protest* Lord Canning reminded 
the home authorities, that, for all Indian 
purposes, the strength of the army would 
be equally reduced, whether the regiments 
were sent to Persia or to the Crimea, He 
spoke of the excitement wbieh even a dis¬ 
tant war raised in the minds of the natives, 
and insisted on the necessity of an inerease 
of European troops, as necessary to the 
safety of India during the continuance of | 
hostile operations against Persia. J 

It is at least possible that the Russian 
government should have retaliated on us 
our invasion of its territoiy, by striving 
to sow discord in India. The course of the 
rebellion has afforded many incidents cal¬ 
culated to produce a conviction of their 
having done so: for instance, the assertion 
of one of the Delhi princes, that w'hen the 
mutineers marched on that city, the royal 
family believed them to be the advanced 
guard of the Russian army. Another far 
more significant fact, w^hich was communi¬ 
cated to me on the authority of a naval 
officer in a high position on the Indus, was 
the extraordinary amount of silver roubles 
seen in the bazaars in the North-West 
Provinces, immediately before the mutiny, 
and supposed to have passed to the tables of 
the money-changers from the notoriously 
well-filled pockets of Russian spies. The ex¬ 
tent and mode in which this agency may , 
have been employed, will probably never be 
revealed; but it can hardly be doubted that 
it is an active and recognised mode of ob¬ 
taining the accurate and comprehensive 
information possessed by the government 
of St. Petersburg, regarding the condition of 
the domestic and foreign affairs of every 
other nation. Spies, in time of peace, may 
easily become political incendiaries in time 
of war, in countries hostile to the authority 
which they serve* As to detecting them, 
that is next to impossible: a charge of this 
nature is always difficult to prove; but, 
to an Englishman, the difficulty is insur- 

ber, 1854.—Pari Papers, 12 th Eebruary, 1§58; pp, 

^ I 

X Minutes dated 7th atid 8tb Eebruary, 1857*— 

1 Pail. Papers, 20th July, 1857 ; pp. 8, 9* 
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mountable* Clever thieveSj clever forgers, 
England has prod uceel in abundance: un¬ 
scrupulous poltticians are not quite uu- 
Imowu among us; but our secret service 
department has, on the whole, beeu singu¬ 
larly free from subterranean and syste¬ 
matised "dirty work," The secret opeuing 
of a letter is scouted at, iu a political fiine¬ 
tt on ary, as listening at a keyhole would be 
iii a private individual; and, even while 
quite uncertain as to the extent of the 
mutiny in 1849, Sir Charles Napier would 
uot entertain the idea of examining the 
correspondence of the sepoys, then passing 
to an unusual extent through the govern- 
ment post-offices* The Russian language 

1 has probably many words which, like the 
Erench one aud others, have no 

equivaleut in English; nor has America— 
sharp, shrewd, and slick as some of her 

1 children are—annexed to the mother-tongue 

1 any words which serve as fit exponents for 
that peculiar branch of continental diplo¬ 
macy which renders trained spies a regular 
' governmental departmeut. We have no 

1 political detectives among us. Our aiisto- 
cracy, whether of rank or letters, may 
indeed be occasionally aunoyed by the 
indiscretion of caterers for the public press, 
in the shape of newspaper reporters and 
gossiping memoir writers ; but, at our tables, 
the host speaks his mind in the plainest 
terms regarding the most powerful per¬ 
sonages of the moment, without fearing 
that one of his servants may be taking 
notes behind his chair, which mny procure 
his exile or imprisonment; and the hostess 
j is equally eertaia that none of her guests 

1 will drive from her roof to lodge infbrma- 
tiou of some enthusiastic ebullition which 
' has escaped her lips, and for which neither 
youth nor beauty, character nor station, 

1 would save her from personal chastisement 
under the orders of a Russian Usher of tlie 
Black Rod. What we call grumbling iu 
Great Britain, folks abroad call treason; and 
that is an offence for which Britons have so 
little temptation, that they are slow to note 
its existence, or provide against it even 
when themselves exercising those despotic 
powers which, if men dare not openly oppose, 
t hey secretly stri v e agai n st. To w h at extent 
Russian emissaries have fomented Indian 
disaffection, will probably never be proved: 
the natives can, perhaps, give inibrmation ou 
the subject, if tliey will; and if that evidence 
be obtained, and thoronghly sifted, by men 
possessing intimate acquaintance with the 
VOL. n* H 

Indian languages aud character, united to 
sound judgment, some light may vet be 
thrown ou a subject every branch of which 
is most interesting as regards the past, most 
important as regards the future* 

No Englishman, except under very pecu¬ 
liar circumstances, would ever detect spies 
amid a multitude of foreigners. I speak 
strongly on this point, because, in China, 
several Russians were pointed out to me by 
the experienced Dr. Gutziktl;; dressed iu the 
costume of the country, speaking the lan¬ 
guage, adopting the habits of the people, 
and appearing, to the casual observer, to all 
intents native born* 

It is notorious that a Captain Yikovitch 
played a conspicuous part in inciting the 
unjust and disastrous expedition to Af¬ 
ghanistan against Dost Mohammed* This 
and many other instances, leave little doubt 
that Russia maintains, iu Central Asia, 
agents to watch and, if possible, influence 
the proceedings of England, and probably 
receives from some of the Greek or Arme¬ 
nian merchants settled at Calcutta or 
Bombay, accounts about the state finaiices, 
the army, aud affairs in general; hut, be¬ 
sides this, disclosures are said to have been 
made which prove that Russian emissaries, 
under various guises. Lave been successfully 
at work in iuffaming the bigotry of the 
Mussulman, and the prejudices of the 
high-caste Hindoo.* It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that in formation on this subject ob¬ 
tained by the govern meut, may, for obvious 
reasons, be withheld from the public* 

This introductory clinpter has extended to 
a greater Jeugtii than the writer anticipated 
at its commencement. His design ivas 

simply to state the alleged causes of the 
mutiny, as far as practicable, in the words of 
those who were their chief exponents, and 
to refrain from mingling therewith his own 
views. But the future welfare of India and 
of England is so manifestly connected with 
the policy now evolving from the crucible of 
heated and conflicting public and party feel¬ 
ing, that it is barely possible for any one 
really interested in the result, to look ou, and 
describe the struggle, without reveaJing his 
own convictions on points where right and 
wrong, truth and fallacy, justice aud oppres¬ 
sion, are clearly at issue* 

In the foregoing summary, some alleged 
causes are noted which appear to be scarcely 
compatible with one another* The incom- 
• Dr. Indian p* 93* 
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patibility is perliaps less real thaa apparent. 
\Vliat we can British India, is, in fact^ a 
congeries of nations, differing in language, 
creed, and customs, as do European states, 
and ^vith even less points of ttuion, except¬ 
ing only their iuvoluntaiy association under 
a foreign government. 

It follows, that in striving to trace the 
origin of wide-spread disaffection, and the 
connection between seemingly distinct in¬ 
surrectionary movements, we must be pre¬ 
pared to find great variety of motive- 
general, local, and temporary—affecting 
scattered masses, and manifesting itself 
sometimes in active hostility, sometimes in 
sullen discontent. 

Under a despotic government, with an 
enormous army of native mercenaries, the 
outbreak of rebellion would naturally occur 
among the soldiery. While they were con¬ 
tented, the people would almost necessarily 
remain in complete subjection; hut if the 
soldiery had grievances, however slight 
compared with those of the people, the two 
classes would coalesce; the separate dis¬ 
content of each party reacting upon the 
other, the army would initiate rebellion, 
the people would main tarn it. According 
to Mr. Disraeli, this has actually been the 
case; the conduct of the Bengal troops, in 
revolting, having been that of men who 
were not so much, the avengers of profes¬ 
sional grievances, as the exponents of gene¬ 
ral discQnteiit.”^ 

It is difficult to understand what the 
reason can have been for keeping up such 
an enormous Native army as a peace es¬ 
tablishment. Soldiers were used to perform 
police duties in the older provinces, w'here 
war had been uukuown for years, simply be¬ 
cause there were not policemen to do them ; 
and this confoiitiding of civil and military 
duties lies at the bottom of much misgov- 
eroment, extortion, and unnecessary ex- 
peuse. The troops so variously engaged 
were trained only for arms, yet employed 
mainly in duties which officers and men 
looked upon as derogatory to them as soldiers, 
and which, in fact, they bad no business 
with at all. It was at once deteriorating 

* Debate (Commons), July 28th, 1857. t Ibid, 

I The new recruits are, however, very different 
men from the tall, well-formed Brahmin or Rajpoot 
sepoys of the old Bengal army. These were six feet 
in height, and forty inches round the cheat; docile, 
polite, doing credit to their officers on parade, smart 
at drill, neat and clean on duty. Already the re¬ 
action has commenced; and Indian officers in gen¬ 
eral appear disposed to recollect (what the best and 


their efficiency, and putting power unneces¬ 
sarily in their hands, to employ them in 
functions which should have been, as a mere 
matter of policy, kept perfectly distinct. 

There is much justice in Lord John 
Russell's remark, that we have had alto¬ 
gether too large an army, and that 50,000 
Europeans, with 100,000 Natives, would 
be a much better security, as far as 
force is concerned, than a Native army of 

300,000.t 

At this moment, the total amount of 
troops in onr service is scarcely less than 
before the mutiny, so rapidly have new 
corps replaced the old ones, and new sources 
of supply become available to meet an 
ui^gent demand.J 

There is need of care, lest onr new aux¬ 
iliaries prove equally, if not more dangerous 
than the old ones. There is more need 
than ever of moderation, or rather of justice 
and charity, being urged by the British 
public on their countrymen in India, lest 
W 0 lose for ever our hold on the confidence 
of its vast population. 

It is most true that ^^the time is really 
come for the people of England and for the 
government of the country to meet the 
manifestations of a spirit which would 
render onr rule in India not only a crime 
but an impossibility, by an active and reso¬ 
lute policy. Outrages on natives must be 
punished, unless we would wUlingly and 
knowingly accept the hostility of India, 
and, with our eyes open, justify the asser¬ 
tions of the intriguers, who tell the people 
that nothing will content us but their utter 
extermination.'' 

The growing alienation of the Europeans 
from the natives has been already noticed 
as a cause of disaffection; but since that 
section was written, the free, fearless, gra¬ 
phic representations of Mr. Russell have 
thrown new light on the subject, and shown 
hut too plainly a sufficient reason for the 
rift, bottomless and apparently causeless, 
wliich, even before the mutiny, was ob¬ 
served as separating the European from the 
native, and increasing in breadth every day/'§ 

Unhappily, it is no new thing to be told 

wisest of them have never forgotten)» that *‘Pandy, 
until he went mad in 1857^ was a good orderly 
soldier," ** For myself," an officer w-rites in a recent 
Indian journal, ** 1 would rather serve with them 
than with the dirty, unworthy, ungentlemanly 
(Pandy w^as a gentleman) set of strange bedfellows 
with wdiom misfortune has made us acquainted.^*— 
Mr, Russell-— Times, Nov, 8th, 1858. 

5 Ihid,f October 20th, 1858. 
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til at Englislimeii in India are arrogant and 
eKclusive. In the last century^ West Indian 
proprietors and East Indian nabobs were 
chosen by essayists, novelists, and play- 
writers, as representing a peculiar class of 
domestic tyrants, wealthy and assumptions ; 
whose presence, Lord Macaulay said, raised 
the price of everything in their iieighbour- 
I)ood, from a rotten borough to a rotten egg. 
The habits they had acquired indicated the 
life they had led; and all who knew India, and 
had the intelligence to form, and the moral 
courage to express, an opinion outlie sub¬ 
ject, sorrowfully agreed with Bishop Heher 
in deprecating tlie “ foohali, surly, national 
pride/^ of which he daily saw hut too many 
instances, and which lie was convinced did ns 
much harm in India. Wo are not guilty,” 
he said, of wilful injustice or oppression; 
but we shut out the natives from our society, 
and a bullying, insolent manner is contin¬ 
ually assumed in speaking to them.” 

Some went still further than this, and 
echoed Lord Byronemphatic warning,* of 
the sure retribution that would attend us, if, 
instead of striving to elevate India, by safe 
and sure degrees, to our own height of free¬ 
dom, we tried, with selfish blindness, to get 
and keep her down beneath the iron heel of 
despotism, using the energy our own dear- 
bought freedom sustains in us, not to loosen, 
but to rivet the chains of a feebler race, for 
wljose welfare we have made ourselves re¬ 
sponsible before God and man. 

Nothing can be more incompatible witli 
tlie dignity of our position, than the vulgar 
bahauderi wdricb disgusted Sir Charles 
Napier in 1850. It appeared then as if 
Mr. Thackeraylash were needed to keep 
withio bounds the vagaries of the Anglo-In¬ 
dian variety of tlie genus Snob ” Now the 
evil seems to have passed dealing with by 
such means; it is the provost-marshal or 
the police-magistrate, not the accomplished 
satirist, ivlio can alone cope with men whose 
insolent cruelty needs corporeal rather than 
mental discipline. 

The Duke of Wellington always listened 
with impatience to commendations of the; 
mere courage of officers. Brave I” he 
would say, of course they are; ail English¬ 
men are brave; but it is the spirit of the 

* Look to the East, where Ganges' Bwartliy race 1 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to the base; 

Lo I there rebellion rears lier ghastly head, 

And glares the Kemesis cf native dead; 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, I 

And claims hia long arrear of Northern blood j | 


gentleman that makes a British officer.” 
Yet, at this very time, when Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have passed all former tradi¬ 
tions of valour and steadfastness in extremest 
peril, when once again India has proved, 
in Canning^s words, fertile in heroes”—a 
class, it would appear not inconsiderable in 
number, are acting in sucli a manner as 
to disgrace the British army, and even the 
British nation, in the eyes of Europe, and to 
render the restoration of peace in India as 
difficult as they possibly can. 

The excessive timidity of the Hindoos {of 
wliicli their reckless daring, or passive sub¬ 
mission when hopeless, is the natural coun¬ 
terpart) eucourages, in coarse natures, the 
very arrogance it disarms in higher ones. 
The wretched manner in which onr law- 
courts are conducted, and the shilling ne¬ 
cessary to procure the stamped paper on 
which to draw up a petition to the court,f 
operate, in the extreme poverty and depres¬ 
sion of the sufferers, in deterring them from 
bringing any formal complaint, even to 
obtain justice for a ferocious assault; and 
so tlie sahibs” (European ride 

throiigh the bazaars (markets), and lay 
open the beads of natives with the butt of 
their whips, just to clear the way; or, when 
summoned to court for debt, lay the lash 
across the shoulders of the presumptuous 
summonser in the open street, as an expres¬ 
sion of opinion. A young gentleman in his 
cups shoots one of his servants \rith his 
revolver; an officer kicks a servant down¬ 
stairs because lie has entered ivithout learing 
his elioea outside the door; and now, daily 
at the mess-tables, every man of the mute 
white-turbaned file, wlio with crossed hands, 
glistening eyes, and quick ears, stand mo¬ 
tionless in attendance,” hears the word 
“ niggeri^ used every time a native is named, 
and knows w*ell that it is an expression of 
contempt. In India, the ears of Europeans 
become familiarised with the term, which 
soon ceases to excite surprise or disgust. 
In England, it is felt to be painfully sig¬ 
nificant of tlie state of opinion among those 
who use it, and cannot be disassociated with 
the idea of slaves and slave-drivers. It 
seems the very last word whereby British 
officers (even in the “ griffin” stage) would 

So may ye perish ? Pallas, when she gave 

Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave” 
The Our$e of Minerva. 

t The number of petitions rejected because not 
written on stamped paper, is said to be enormous. 
The fact has been repeatedly alluded to in parliament. 
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choose to deoote the men they commanded, 
or even tiie people among whom they lived, 
and who, whatever their colour, are not 
the less Britisli subjects* But what is to be 
said for tlie example given to the European 
soldiery* by British officers, of Christian 
parentage and education, one of whom 

takes his syce (native groom), because he 
has put a wrong saddle on his horse, and 
fastens him on a pole placed out in the full 
sun of May —or by another, who “ fastens 
down his syce in the sun by lieehropes and 
foot-ropes, as if he were a horse, and spreads 
grain before him in mockery These in¬ 
stances Mr. Rnssell gives publicly. Pri¬ 
vately, he offers to send the editor of the 
Times evidence of still greater significance. 

It is a mockery to talk of equal laws, and 
yet suffer such outrages as these to pass nn- 
punislied. It is difficult to understand why 
the senior regimental officers do not bring 
the offenders to justice, unless, indeed, the 
I courts-martial arc becoming, as Sir Charles 
I Napier prophesied, mere forms, and the 
I most undoubted offenders certain of ** hon¬ 
ourable acquittal/^ Some of the old offi¬ 
cers are said to watch the state of affairs 
with great dissatisfaction; and Sir Frederick 
Currie (the late chairman of the Court of 
Directors), with Colonel Sykes and some 
other leading men, have expressed their 
opinions with a plainness which has exposed 
them to the invectives of a certain portion of 
the Anglo-Indian press.f 

The plain speaking of Mr. Russell him¬ 
self, is of the first importance to the best 
interests of England and of India. No¬ 
thing but the strongest and most genuine 
love of justice and hatred of oppression, 
could give him courage to write as he does, 
circumstanced as he is. Among the deeds 
of heroism he so eloquently chronicles, none 
can surpass that which he. is himself enact¬ 
ing, in pleading even now for the rights of 
the wretched and despised native popula¬ 
tion, while living in the midst of the class 
to whom that very wretchedness furnishes 
food for cruel tyranny, or idle, heartless, 
senseless jests. On tliis point, as indeed 
some other leading features of the rebel¬ 
lion, the public journals, with the Times 

• The European soldiery are unhappily not slow 
to follow the example. It is alleged, that very re¬ 
cently a convoy, unaer a party of the 97th and 20th 
regimentfli were on their way to Lucknow. Dark¬ 
ness fall upon them; there were confusion and delay 
on the road \ probably there were apathy, neglect, 
and laziness on the part of the garrewans, or native 
drivers, who are usually a most harmless, inoifen- 


at their head, and the fragmentary but 
deeply interesting accounts of individual 
sufferers, are almost the exclusive sources 
of iuformation. The government have, 
it is true, furnished the House of Com¬ 
mons with reams of Blue Books and 
other parliamentary papers; but not one of 
these contains anything approaching a con¬ 
nected statement of the view taken by the 
home or Indian authorities of tlie (muse, 
origin, or progress of the mutiny, which has 
now lasted fully eighteen months. Each 
department appears to have sent in its own 
papers, duly sifted, weeded, and garbled; 
but no person appears to have revised them 
as a wliole. The omissions of one set are 
partially supplied by the admissions of 
another; decided assertions made in igno¬ 
rance by one fmictionar}^, are qualified in the 
next page by the statement of a colleague. 
This is the case throughout the whole series 
yet published, beginning with the various 
and contradictory allegations made regarding 
the greased cartridges. To enter into dis¬ 
cussion on each point would be endless; and 
therefore, in subsequent pages, facts, so far 
as they can be ascertained, will be simply 
stated, with the authority on which they 
rest; the counter-statements being left un¬ 
noticed, xuiless they happen to be of peculiar 
importance or interest. 

“ That most vindictive, unchristian, and 
cruel spirit which the dreadful contest and 
the crimes of the mutineers have evoked,^' is 
not, however, confined to the army and the 
press ; it extends to the counting-house, and 
even to the pulpit. One reverend divine 
has written a book, in which, forgetting 
that the heart of man is deceitful and des¬ 
perately wicked, lie takes the cheerful view 
that the Oriental nature is utterly diaboli- 
cal and liopeiessly depraved, as contradis¬ 
tinguished from his own nature and that of 
his fellows. * * * excellent clergy¬ 
man at Simla, recently took occasion, in his 
sermon, to rebuke the disposition on the 
part of certain of his hearers to ill-use the 
natives; but generally, the voice from the 
pulpit has been mute on this matter, or it 
has called aloud, 'Go forth aud spare 
noi.^ J 

sivei and honest race. Some ruffians among the 
soldiery took advantage of the obscurity to wreak 
tbeir brutal ferocity on the drivers, and pricked 
them with their bayonets so severely that one man 
died of his wound almost immediately, and the 
others were removed to the hospital in litterA ,—TtmeSi 
Nov. 8th, 1858. t Oct 20th, 1858. 

f Ibid., November 8tli, 1858. 
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CHAPTER IL 

JANUAEY TO MAY, 1857. 


At tlic commencement of 1857, tbe Indian 
army, exclusive of the contingents of Native 
states, stood thus 


Presidency. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Bengal . . . , 

24,S66 

1S5J67 

16DJ33 

Madras. , , 

10.726 

51,244 

61,070 

Bombay 

10,430 

45^13 

55,069 

Grand Total . * . 

i5M2 

262,224 

277,172 


The royal European troops included four 
cavalry and twenty-two infantry regiments, 
containing, in all, 24,263 men. The Euro¬ 
peans in the service of the Company, con¬ 
sisted of five horse brigades of artillery, 
twelve battalions of foot, and nine cavalry 
regiments. The Native cavalry was com¬ 
posed of twenty-one regular, and thirty- 
three irregular regiments | the Native in¬ 
fantry, of 155 regular, and forty-five irregu¬ 
lar regiments.^ 

The whole expense of the Indian army, 
which, including the Native contingents 
officered by us, mustered 315,520 men, was 
returned at £9,802,235, of which £5,668,100 
was calculated to be the cost of the 51,316 
European soldiers, leaving £4,134,135 as 
the sum total required for 263,204 natives^ 
The number of European troops was 
actually less in 1857 than in 1835, whereas 
the Native army had increased by 100,000 
men. The disproportion was greatest in 
the Bengal presidency. -In Bombay, tlie 
relative strength of European to Native in¬ 
fantry was as 1 to ; in Madras, as 1 to 
16f; and in Bengal, as 1 to 244’,f 
The preponderance of Brahmins in the 
Bengal army was very great, and the gov¬ 
ernment had directed the enlistment of 
200 Beiks in each regiment. But this order 
had been only very partially obeyed, A 
large proportion of the Madras -troops are 
low-caste Hindoos. In the Bombay regi¬ 
ments a third are Brahmins, from one to two 
nundred men are Mussulmans, and the re¬ 
mainder low-caste Hindoos, with a few Jews. 
The number and strength of the Bengal 

* Pari, Papers, April 18th, 1858; pp. 4, 5. 
t Pari. Papers on the Mutinies, 1857 (No. 1), 
p. 9. 


army (European and Native) in January, 
1857, are thus shown — 


Description 

of 

Troops. 

European 

Officers. 

European 
Non-Co™.., 
and Hank 
and File, 

Native 
Oommissd., 
Non-Com., 
and Rank 
and File. 

Qucan’'s Troops :—^ 

2 BegU. of Dragoons . 

56 

1,310 


15 ditto of Infantry . 

473 

13,959 



529 

15,268 


Compaiij*s Troops:— 



Engineers and Sappers 

120 

88 

1,289 

Artillery—ITerse , . 

G3 

999 

798 

„ Foot(Etiro.) 

102 

1,899 

1^531 

„ „ (Nat.) 

Cavalry—Regular . . 

76 

27 

2,302 

106 

28 

5,002 

,f Irregular . 

91 

_ 

14,061 

Infantry—Europeans. 

114 

2,480 


„ Native Itcgr. 

1,276 

136 

83,103 

,* „ Irreg. 

126 

58 

27,355 

veterans 

85 

1S6 


Medical Ei^tablish-1 



ment and Warrant 1 

370 

183 

326 

Officers , . J 



Total 

3.058 

21,308 

135.767 

Grand Total ...... 

, 160.133 



The distribution of the above force was 


as follows i — 




Distribution of Bengal Army. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total, 

Presidency DitisioTi, includ-1 




ing tho garrison of Fort > 

1,221 

14,639 

15.860 

W jlllam . . , J 

Sonthal District 

41 

3,S6S 

3,407 

Dinapore Division . 

1,174 

12,251 

13,425 

Cawnpoor ditto 

314 

.16,048 

16,362 

Oude Field Force . 

1.034 

■ 3,6Gl 

4,895 

Saugor District . . , 

257 

5,864 

6,131 

Mcemt Dirision 

3,008 

17,248 

20,S46 

Station of Sirdarpoor . 

1 

656 

657 

of Rewah . 

6 

762 

768 

” of Kherwarrah . 

6 

i.osr 

1,040 

Sirhlod Division^ 

4,930 

12,849 

17,779 

Lahore ditto . ' . 

4,198 

15,964 

20,162 

Peshavrur ditto, including } 
Sind Sogur District * | 

4,794 

20,129 

24,923 

Punjab Irregular Force. 

63 

9,049 1 

9.107 

Troops in Pegu 

1,817 

2,121 

3,938+ 


The Native regiments in India are never 
quartered in barracks, but in thatched huts; 
each of the ten companies wliich form a 
regiment having its own line, in front of 
which is a small circular building called 

J The above statementa were kindly furnished by 
Captain Eastwick, deputy-clwiirman of tlie East 
India Company, 
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tLe Bells/' in which the arms and ac¬ 
coutrements are placed after having been 
cleaned—the key being usually Iield by the 
liavildar (sergeant) on duty. The officers 
reside in bungalows (also thatched, and very 
inflammable), each situated in its own eom- 
ponndj and the powder-magazines and 
depots of stoi’cs are, or rather were, exposed 
without protection in the open plain. Each 
cantonment resembled an extensive camp ; 
and t!ie principal stations (such as Meerut 
and Cawnpoor) covered so large an area, 
that they required almost as strong a force 
to defend them as to occupy them; and*a 
long time might elapse beibre what was 
done in one part of them was known in 
other parts.* The idea of combination to 
mutiny, ou any ground whatever, was evi¬ 
dently the last thing the European officers 
suspected; and the construction of the can¬ 
tonments was on a par with the blind 
security which marked the general arrange¬ 
ments of the period* 

In 1856, the authorities desired to place 
an improved description of musket in the 
hands of the sepoys ; that is to say, to sub¬ 
stitute the Minte ride for the old Brown 
Bess/' Considering the nature of our posi¬ 
tion in India, and the peaceful character of 
the duties wliich the Native army was then 
fulfilling, and which alone it seemed likely 
to be required for, the policy of this mea- 
sure may be doubted; but of the suicidal 
folly with which it was carried out, there 
can scarcely be a second opinion. 

In 1853, some rifle ammunition was sent 
from England to India, and experiments 
w’ere directed to be tried, which induced 
Major-general Tucker (then adjutant-gen- 
-eral) to recommend earnestly to govern¬ 
ment, that in the greasing composition 
nothing should be used wdiieh could pos¬ 
sibly offend the caste or religious prejudices 
of the natives, 

Tliis weanling did not prevent the autho¬ 
rities, three years later, from committing 
the double error of greasing cartridges in 
the Dum Dum arsenal, eight miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, after the Engbsh receipt, with a com¬ 
pound chiefly made from tallow; and of 
issuing to the Native troops similarly pre¬ 
pared cartridges, seat out direct from Eng¬ 
land, but whicli ought, of course, only to 
have Ijeen given to the European troops. 
Not a single person connected with the 

* Indophilus' iMiers to the Timee^ p. 12* 

t Letter of Major-general Tucker to the 
1857. 


store department cared to remember, that to 
order the sepoys to tear with their teeth 
paper smeared with tallow made of mixed 
animal fat (a filtky composition, whether 
the animal were clean or unclean, and 
especially to men who never touch animal 
food), would naturally excite the distrustful 
suspicions of the Native soldiery—Moham¬ 
medan, Hindoo, and even Seik; for the 
Seik also considers the cow^ a sacred animal* 

Such suspicious were un question all ly ex¬ 
cited ; and though much latent disaffection 
might have existed, it is clear that the car¬ 
tridge affair was a grievance which gave the 
more daring a pretext for rebellion, and a 
rallying-cry, to which they well knew the 
multitude would respond.J 

The first persons who noticed the ob¬ 
noxious means used in preparing the ball 
cartridges, were the Native workmen em¬ 
ployed in the arsenal. A Clashie, or 
Classic, attached to the rifle depot, asked a 
sepoy of the 2nd grenadiers for water from 
his lotah (or brass drinking-vessek) The 
sepoy refused, observing, lie was not aware 
of what caste the man was; whereupon 
the Clashie rejoined, ^'You will soon lose 
your caste, as, ere long, you will have to 
bite cartridges covered with the fat of pigs 
and cows/' Lieutenant Wright, the officer 
to whom this circumstance was reported, 
understood the feelings of the Hindoos too 
well to neglect the warning. He entered 
into conversation with the men; and they 
told him that the rumour of their intended 
degradation had spread througiiout ludia, 
and that when they went home on furlough, 
their friends would not eat with them* 
Lieutenant Wright, believing it to be the 
case," assured them that the grease used 
was composed of mutton fat and wax; to 
which they replied, “It may be so, but our 
friends will not believe it; let us obtain the 
ingredients from the bazaar, and make it up 
burselves; we shall theu know what is used, 
and be able to assure our fellow-soldiers and 
others that there is nothing in it prohibited 
by our caste/^ Lieutenant Wright urged 
the adoption of the measure suggested by 
the men. 

Major Bontein, the officer in command at 
Dum Dum, on receiving the above state¬ 
ment, assembled all the Native portion of 
the depot, and asked if they had any com¬ 
plaint to make. At least two-thirds of the 

I A good summary of the official pro seeding 
regarding the cartridges, is given in a pamphlet 
hy George Crawshay, Esq., mayor of Gateshead. 
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detacliineiitj inclading aU the Native com- 
misdoQeil officei^ immediately stepped to 
the frontj and very respectfully, but dis¬ 
tinctly, repeated their previous complaint 
and request. Major Boutein thought the 
matter so serious, that he took immediate 
steps to bjing it before the commauder-in- 
I chief. 

I Major-general Hearsey, the liead of the 
I presidency division, in a letter dated Bar- 
I rackpoor,* January 23rd, 1857,” represented 
to government the extreme difficulty of 
eradicating the notion which had taken hold 
on the mind of the Native soldiery; and 
urged, as the only remedy, that, despite the 
trouble and inconvenience with wliich the 
arrangement would be attended, the sepoys 
should be allowed to obtain from the bazaars 
the ingredients necessary to prepare the 
bullet-patches. 

! On the 29th, Colonel Abbott, the inspec- 
J tor-general of ordnance, being desired to in- 
I quire into the nature of tlje compositioii used 
at the arsenal, found that it was supplied 
I by a contractor, and that "no extraordinary 
precautions had been taken to insure the 
absence of any objectionable fat,” He adds— 
** It is certainly to be regretted that ammu¬ 
nition was not prepared expressly for the 
practice depot without any grease at all; 
but the subject did not occur to me, and I 
merely gave orders for the requisite number 

of rounds.”t 

Of course, after this admissiou, no officer, 
with any regard for truth, could state to 
his meu, that contaminating substances had 
not been used in the preparation of the car¬ 
tridges. Instead of withdrawing the cause 
of contention at once and entirely, the gov¬ 
ernment resolved that the sepoys at the 
depots should be allowed to use any mixture 
they miglit think fit; but that the question 
of the state in which cartridges should be 
issued under other circumstances, and 
especially for service in the field, must 
I remain open for further consideration. 

I The concession was both tardy and insuffi¬ 
cient. It was not communicated to tiie 
sepoys at Dnm Dum and Earraclcpoor until 
the 28th » In the meantime, several fires 
occurred simultaneously at Barrackpoor and 
ilaneegunge, where a detachment from Bar¬ 
rackpoor were stationed. Tlie electric teie- 
* Barrackpoor (or barrack-town) is situated on 
the Hooglily, sixteen miles from Calcutta. The 
governor-general has a residence here, commenced 
on a magnificent scale by Lord Wellesley, and only 
j partially finished, but standing in a park of about 
I 250 acres in extent, laid oat with great taste and 


graph bungalow at the latter place was burned; 
and Ensign Chamier, of tiie 34th regiment, 
snatched an arrow, with a lighted match at¬ 
tached thereto, from the thatch of his owu 
bungalow, and thus saved, or at least post¬ 
poned, its destruction. The arrow was one 
such as the Sonthals use, and suspicion fell 
on the men of the 2nd grenadiers, who had 
recently been serving iu the Southal dis¬ 
tricts. A thousand rupees were offered for 
the conviction of the offenders, but without 
result. Ou the 27th, the men had been 
assembled on parade, and asked if they had 
any grievance to complain of; upon which 
a Native officer of the 34th stepped for¬ 
ward, and asked Colonel Wheeler whether 
any orders had yet been received regarding 
the new cartridges. The answer was, of 
course, in the negative. To add to the 
difficulties of the military authorities at the 
depots, the officer in command of a wing of 
her majesty ^3 53rd, stationed at Dum Dum, 
received directions from Fort William (Cal¬ 
cutta), to be ready to turn out at any mo¬ 
ment, and to distribute to his men ten 
rounds of balled ammunition, as a mutiny 
had broken out at Barrackpoor among tlie 
sepoys. General Hearsey represented the 
ill-feeling which sucli rash pi'eeipitancy was 
calculated to produce. He also pointed out 
the influence which was probably exercised 
by a BraUmiuical association, called the 
Dhurma Sobha, formed at Calcutta for the 
advocacy of ancient Hindoo customs, against 
Europeau itmovations (especially the recent 
abolition of the laws enforcing perpetual 
wiflowhood,) This association he thought 
had been instrumental in tampering with the 
sepoys; and had circulated, if not initiated, 
the idea, that the new ammunition was in 
some way or other connected with a general 
design of government for the destruction of 
the caste of the wliole Bengal army. Every¬ 
thing con ne cted w ith thee ar tri d ges was vie w e d 
with suspicion; and it was soon noticed that, 
although served out ungreased, they had a 
greasy look; consequently, by obeying the 
military regulation, "to bring the cartridge 
to the mouth, holding it between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb, with the ball in the hand, 
and bite off the top elbow close to the 
body,” I they might still incur the forfeiture 
of caste, in consequence of some polluting 
care. Job Charnock h said to have built a bunga¬ 
low here in 1689, before the Bite of Calcutta was 
decided upon. Barrackpoor haa been called the 
Montpelier of Bengal. 

t Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutinies, 1857; p. 7. 
t im., p. 37. 
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ingredient In the paper itself. The new 
cartridges were, in fact^ made from paper 
sent from England—much more highly 
glazed than tiiat previously nsedj and alto¬ 
gether thinner and tougher; for the bore of 
the new rifle being far smaller than that of 
the former musket, the old thick paper 
would not cotitain the amount of powder 
necessary to throw the bullet to its utmost 
range, without being iaconveuiently long. 

The officers vainly reasoned with the 
men; the paper, they said, tore like waxed 
cloth; and, when thrown in the fire, fizzed, so 
that there must be grease in it; in short, 
General Hearsey declared (February 8th), 
that their suspicions having been fairly 
roused on the subject of cow and pig fat, it 
would be quite impossible to allay them.^^* 

The excitement contiimed to increase, 
and information was privately given to the 
officers, of meetings held at night in the 
sepoy lines, where plans of resistance to the 
new cartridges, amounting to open and vio¬ 
lent mutiny, were discussed. The four 
regiments then at Barrackpoor were the 2nd 
grenadiers, the 34th Native infantry, the 
43id light infantry, and the 70th Native in¬ 
fantry. By mformation which has subse¬ 
quently transpired, the incipient mutiny 
appears to have been at this time confined to 
the two former regiments. They thought 
to induce their comrades to make com¬ 
mon cause with them, and then to rise 
against the officers, burn or plunder the 
buugalo'^vs, and proceed to Calcutta and seize 
Fort William; or, failiog that, take pos¬ 
session of the treasury. The man who 
commiiuicatcd this intelligence could not 
be induced to divulge the names of the 
ringleaders, nor eonld any proof of the 
truth of his assertions be obtained. 

General Hearsey understood the native 
character well, and spoke the language with 
rare facility. He caused the entire brigade 
to be paraded on the 9th of February, and 
reasoned with them on the folly of supposing 
the British government iuclined to attempt 
their forcible conversion, “ Christians of 
the Book (Protestants),” he said, ’^admitted 
no proselytes, and baptized none, who did 
not fully understand and believe in the 
tenets therein inculcated,” His arguments 
proved successful in tranquilUsing the troops 
for the moment; but the brigadier knew 

• Appendix to Pari Papers on Mutinies, 1857; p. 20. 

I The franking hj the European officers, was in 
itself calculated to impose some check on the trans¬ 
mission of treasonable correspondence* 


well that the lull was likely to be of brief 
duration, and he wrote to government on 
the Hth, urging that his previous proposal 
of clianging the cartridge paper, might at 
once either be confirmed or rejected; that 
no further time should be lost in coming to 
some decision; for, he adds, "we are dwell¬ 
ing on a mine ready for explosion.” 

On the 21&t of February, Lieutenant- 
colonel Hogge wrote from Meerut, to pro¬ 
pose that the biting of the cartridge sliould 
be altogether abolished, and that the men 
should be instructed to twist off the end 
with the right hand-—plan which would 
"remove all objections from that class of 
Hindoos who never touch animal food.” 
On the 2lid of March, Major Bonteia wrote 
from Dum Dum to the same effect; but he 
adds, that by his suggestion he did not " in 
the least intend to consult the caprice of the 
Native soldiers,” and had no other motive 
than increased efficiency. 

Apparently this was the right way of 
putting the case in the sight of the authori¬ 
ties; for the governor-general in council,with 
all due form, and without any nudiguified 
haste, informed the commander-in-chief, at 
Simla, of the proposed alteration; suggesting, 
that if his excellency approved, new instruc¬ 
tions should be given for the rifle practice, 
in which no allusion should be made to 
the biting of the cartridge, kid down in pre¬ 
vious regulations. Pending the answer of 
General Anson, private instructions were 
sent to Dum Dnm, to let the musketry prac¬ 
tice there stop short of actually loading the 
rifie. 

While the European authorities discussed 
matters among themselves, the sepoys did the 
same, but arrived more rapidly at more im¬ 
portant conclusions. It is not probable that 
they viewed the cartridge as a solitary indi¬ 
cation of the feeling of government towards 
them: the general service order of 1856; 
the affront put on the Moiiararaedans in 
the Punjab by General Anson in the same 
year, by expelling them the service for re¬ 
fusing to allow their beards to be cut; the 
total withdrawal, when the penny postage 
came into operation, of the privilege of 
having their letters frankedJ by their com¬ 
manding officers; the alterations in the 
invaliding regulations;—these and other 
recent irmovations were probably rankhug 
in their minds. The regiments understood 
one another; a certain power of combi¬ 
nation existed, ready to be called into 
action; and by reason of constant correspon- 
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dence^ the whole of the Bengal troops were 
engaged in an incipient conspiracy before 
I they well knew whtit they were conspiring 
about We left the poison full time to 
I work. The filthy cartridges prepared for 
tliem did, we cannot now doubt, actually 
contain the forbidden snbstancCj which pri¬ 
soners starving in a duiigeoUj and sepoys 
ou board ship, ^vill perish sooner than touch; 
and yet, instead of manfully owning the 
error, and atoning for it by changing the 
' paper, and, once for all, removing eveiy 
shadow of anspicionj we persisted in bolding 
it over their heads like a drawn sword, to be 
I let fall at any moment. So late as the 5th 
of March (tlie goveriiment respite not 
i liaving then arrived), the sepoys at Dum 
I Uum were, notwithstanding their remon¬ 
strances, employed in making cartridges of 
the new, and as they believed greased, 
i paper; and Major Boutein w^as preparing 
to enforce the regulations, and considering 
how to deal with the prisoners he expected 
to be obliged to make for disobedience of 
I orders^ 

I The first mutiny was not, however, des- 
I tined to occur at Dum Dum : it broke out 
at Burhampoor on the Ganges, about 120 
! miles from Calcutta. The only troops then 
I at the station were the 19th Native in* 
fan try, a detachment of Native cavalry, and 
I a battery of Native artiUery. The 19th 
I and 34th had been stationed together at 
I Lucknow for two years ; and the men were 
of course personally acquainted. During 
the latter part of the month of February, 
I two sepoy parties of the 34th regiment were 
I sent from Calcutta to Burhampoor. The 
I second came as the escort of some sick 
I Europeans on the 25th, and their communi¬ 
cations regarding the proceedings at Bar- 
rackpoor, so alarmed the 19thj that the 
' whole corps, Hindoos, Seiks, and Moham- 
! medans, resolved upon a general fast; and 
for three days, beginning with the 26th, 
took only bhang, and other exciting drugs. 
Of this excitement, their commanding ofiScer, 
Colonel Mitchell, was entirely ignorant. 
The new muskets had arrived shortly be¬ 
fore, and he had explained to the sepoys that 
the necessary grease would be prepared 
before them by the pay havildars. On the 
36tli of February, orders were given for the 

* Appendix to Pari, Papers on Mutinies, p. 38. 

t Ibk, p. 273. 

i Minnie of March 27tli, 1857.—Appendix, p. oO. 

I This threat was denied by Colonel Miichell, 
but established on European as well as Native testi- 
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firing of fi-fteen rounds of blank cartridge per 
man. The cartridges were then sent to the 
bells of ar m s, an d ex ami n e d by the men. T h ey 
halt previously been in the habit of making 
all they used. Those now served out were of 
two kinds; one like the paper they had 
been accustomed to, the other wliiter and 
thinner. The sepoys compared them in all 
ways; they burnt the paper, and laid 
other portions in water. Still they saw, or 
fancied they saw, a mai'ked difFerence^ 
They felt convinced that they were greased, 
and refused to take the percussion-caps 
served out for the intended practice; saying, 
“ Why should we take the caps, as we won't 
take the ciutridges until the doubt about 
them is cleared up?''^j' This occurred at 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. The 
incidents whicli followed are best told in 
the words of the petition subsequently 
laid before goveimment by the 19th regi¬ 
ment, and which the governor-general in 
council has pronounced to be, ^'npon the 
whole, a fair account of what took place on 
the occasion of the outbreak; the main 
points being borne out by the evidence at 
the court of inquiry.” J 

At half-past seven o'clock,” the peti¬ 
tioners state, ''the colonel, accompanied by 
the adjutant, came on parade, and very 
angrily gave orders to ns, saying, ' If you 
will not take the cartridges I will take you to 
Burmah, or to Ghinaj^ where, through hard¬ 
ship, you will all die. These cartridges were 
left behind by the 7th Native infantry, and 
I will serve them out to-morrow morning by 
the liands of the officers commanding com- 
pauies.' He gave this order so angrily, 
that we were convinced that the cartridges 
were greased, otherwise he would not have 
spoken so.”|I 

Colonel Mitcliell sent an order to the 
cavalry and artillery (whose lines were al>out 
three miles from those of the infantry), to 
assemble on parade, for the purpose of com¬ 
pelling the sepoys to use the cartridges. 
It would appear that the sepoys were right 
in believing that the cartridges were to be 
bitten, not torn. The news soon got wind; 
and the same niglit, about a quarter to 
eleven, shouts were heard in the lines; some 
persons cried fire, others that they were 
surrounded by Europeans—that the guns 

moTiy. It might easily have been uttered in the 
excitement of so critical a moment, and forgotten 
by the ntterer, hut not by those whose interests were 
immediately affected by it.—Appendix, &c., p. 200. 

11 Appendix to Farl. Papers, pp. 278, 279. 
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and cavalry had arrived. In the midst of 
the din tlie alarm was sounded ; and tlie 
sepoys, mad with fear, rushed to the bells 
and seized their arms. 

It is manifest they had no plan, and no 
intention of attempting violence, or they 
would not have refused to receive the per¬ 
cussion-caps offered them that afternoon, nor 
have remained passive while the 11th irre¬ 
gular cavalry and guns were fetched to the 
parade, which they reached by torchlight 
between twelve and one. The armed sepoys 
then ran out of their lines to the parade in 
the greatest alarm. The colonel was much 
excited, and said, that he and the officers 
were prepared to do their duty, should the 
men not yield obedience ; they (the officers) 
were ready to die, and would die there. The 
Native officers represented that the sepoys 
really believed that the matter affected 
their religion, and begged the colonel to 
send away the cavalry and grins j which was 
accordingly done.* The sepoys lodged their 
arms quietly, and returned to their lines. 
The whole regiment appeared on parade the 
next morning; and, on the 28th, there was 
another parade. The cartridges which the 
men had refused to fire, were publicly in¬ 
spected; and the two kinds were put up by 
Colonel Mitchell, and forwarded for the 
inspection of government, with an account 
of what had taken place. Daily parades 
took place, and the 19th again became as 
steady and orderly as any men could be.t 

Tranquillity was restored, and might have 
been maintained, had the government been 
sufficiently generous or discreet to deal 
gently with an offence which their own iu- 
discretion had provoked. The disbandment 
of the regiment was summarily decided on, 
without any correspondence with the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, whose eoncuiTence it ap¬ 
peared was necessary to the simple alteration 
of a clumsy mode of loading, which was goad¬ 
ing the troops to mutiny, but was not neces¬ 
sary to the enactment of a decree which sud¬ 
denly reduced a thousand men, whose fault 
must have varied very considerably in its cir¬ 
cumstances, to the same utter poverty. Their 
appeal made to govern in ent, through Colonel 
Mitchell, was very touching. They said it 
was liard, after so many years^ service, to 
lose their bread. Since the unfortunate 

• It is highly improb&hle that, in the absence of 
Huropean soldiers, the Native corps would have 
fired on their countrymen in such a case as ihiaj 
yet the mode in which “ the coercing force was 
withdravvn,” was pronounced by the governor in 

night of the 26th of February, all their duties 
had been carefully carried on, and (they 
add) ‘^Vso shall be; as long as wg live we will 
faithfully obey all orders; wherever, in the 
field of battle, we are ordered to go, there 
shall we be found; therefore, with every 
respect, we now petition, that since this is a 
religious question from which arose our 
dread, and as religion is, by the order of 
God, the first thing, we petition that, as we 
have done formerly, we may be also allowed 
to make up our own cartridges, and we will 
obey whatever orders may be given to us, 
aud we will ever pray for you.” 

There is no mistaking the earnestness 
with w^hich the 19th, even in the moment 
of reaction and reflection, dwell on the im¬ 
mediate cause of their outbreak. The gov¬ 
ernment, iu acqtiaiuting the Court of Direc¬ 
tors with the whole transaction, give the 
same version, by saying that the regiment 
had refused to take the cartridges, “in con¬ 
sequence of the reports in circulation, that 
the paper of which they were made was 
greased with the fat of cows and pigs.” 

This despatch is dated 8th April, 1857. 
On the same day, the directors wei^e inditing 
one expressive of their gratification at learn¬ 
ing that the matter had been fully explained 
to the men at Barrack poor and Dum Dum, 
and that they appeared perfectly satisfied 
that no intention existed of interfering with 
their caste. Of course by this time it was 
pretty evident that the sepoys generallv 
were convinced of the direct opposite, ani 
viewed the 19th as a body of victims and 
martyrs. 

The penalty of disbandment found little 
favour with any party. The ultra-discipli¬ 
narians pronounced the punishment insuffi¬ 
cient, for w^bat the governor-general thought 
fit to terra *'open and defiant mutiny 
and moderate men considered it would have , 
been wiser to have accepted the offer of the 
corps, and make it a geueral service regi¬ 
ment, ratljer than send a thousand men to 
their homes, to beg or plunder food for tlie 
support of themselves and their families, 
and to sow the seed of distrust and disaffec¬ 
tion wherever tlioy went. Besides, evidence 
was adduced which proved beyond a doubt 
that the 19tli had been instigated to mutiny 
by the representations of the 34th, who had 

council as a fspecial reason for declaring Colonel 
^litchell imfit for the comTnaud of a regiment.— 
Appendix to PorL Papers* p. 297. 

t Letter of lieutenant-colonel Mitchell, March 
3rcl, 1857.^—Appendix, p. 267. 
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been long on the verge of an outbreak, and 
were only kept back by tlie infiueiice of 
governraent, knowing 


their olhcei's. The 


tbk, TCBolved on making the ]9th the scape 
goat for the 34th iiiid other regiments, whose 
disatfection had been proved by incendiarism 
and sullen murmuringa, and ordered tlie 
disbandment to take place at Barrackpoor, 

I The Calcutta authorities were not quite 
insensible to the danger pointed out by 
Napier, of attempting to bully large masses 
of men.” Tlie sentence resolved on against 
' the 19th was not made public until ILM/s 
I 84th regiment had been brought from 
Rangoon* The 84th arrived at Calcutta on 
! the 20th of March, and were immediately 
I conveyed to Chiiisurali—a station about 
eight miles from Biurackpoor, whither the 
j 19til were ordered to proceed* The arrival 
of the Europeans increased the excitement 
among the Native troops at Barrackpoor, 
which was evidently the centre of disaffec¬ 
tion* Two of the 2nd Native grenadiers 
I were taken up on a charge of endeavouring 
' to excite mutiny on the 11th of March, 
found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen 
years^ bard labour* The sentence is memo¬ 
rable, since General Anson thought fit to 
I write a minute on it from his far-distant 
residence in the Himalayas—a mark of in¬ 
terest which the disbanding of entire regi¬ 
ments had not elicited. Death would, he 
considered, have been the proper penalty; 
but fourteen years of disgraceful labour 
' might be to some worse than death; there¬ 
fore be would not call for a revision of the 
sentence. ‘^The miserable fate which the 
prisoners had brought upon themselves, 
would,he added, ‘^excite no pity in the 
breast of any true soldier." * 

Avowedly, in consequence of communica¬ 
tions sent them by the 34th regiment, three 
companies of the 63rd regiment at Sooree 
refused to accept tlieir furloughs, saying, 
''If our brethren at Barrack poor go, we will 
go; but we hear they are not going." After¬ 
wards they expressed contrition for their 
conduct, and were allowed to enjoy their 
furloughs. The refusal occurred on the 28ch 
of March. On the afternoon of Sunday, tlie 
29th, the Native officers of the 34th regiment 
at Barrack poor reported that the men were 
in a very excited state. Sergeant-major 
Hewson proceeded to the lines, and found a 
sepoy walking up and down in front of the 
quarter-guard, and calling out to the men 
of the brigade to join him iu defending and 
* Appendix to Pari. Papers, p. 86. f Ihidj p. 147. 


dying for their religion and their caste. 
This was Mungnl Tandy, a man of previously 
excellent character, who had been above 
seven years ia the service, hut had lately 
taken to the use of intoxicating preparations 
of opium and bhang* Whether he bad 
resorted to these stimulants, as the Indian 
soldiery are in the habit of doing, to nerve 
himself for this special purpose, or whether 
the habit itself had rendered him reckless of 
consequences, does not appear; but General 
Hearsey speaks of the actuating motive 
as " religious frenzy." '' The Emopeans," 
Muogul Bandy said, alluding to a wing of 
her majesty^s 53rd, detached from Dum 
Dura,'' had come to slaughter the sepoys, or 
else force them to bite the cartridges, and 
become apostates;" and ivhen the English 
sergeant attempted to seize him, he called 
out to the men who were thronging the 
liues, in their undress and unarmed, to 
come and support him. "Yon incited me 
to this," he cried; " and now, poltroons, 
you will not join me." Taking aim at 
Sergeant Hewson, he fired, but missed; upon 
which the sergeant retreated, and called to 
the guard to falUin and load. Adjutant 
Baugh, of the 34th, next rode up, calling out, 
"Where is he? w'here is he?" Mungul 
Paudy fired at the adjutant, and his horse 
fell wounded. The adjutant drew a pistol 
from his holster and took aim, but failed; 
upon which he and the sergeant rushed on 
Mungul Pandy, who wounded both with 
liis tulwar, or native sword. The other 
sepoys began to hustle and surround the 
two Europeaijs, but their lives were saved 
by the courage and devotion of a Mo¬ 
hammedan sepoy, named Sheik Phultoo, 
who rusljed forward unarmed, and inter¬ 
cepted a blow directed at the adjutant; and, 
flinging his light arm round Mnngul Pandy 
(the left being severely wounded), enabled 
the Europeans to escape. A shot from tJie 
direction of the quainter-guard was fired at 
them, but without effect. There were about 
400 men iu the lines, looking on; and Ad¬ 
jutant Baugh, as he passed them maimed 
and bleeding, said, "You cowardly set of 
rascals! You see an officer cut down be¬ 
fore yonr eyes, and not a man of you ad¬ 
vances to assist him.^^ They made no re¬ 
ply; but all turned their backs on the 
speaker, and moved slowly and sullenly 
away. The nnpopnkrity of the adjutantf 
is alleged to have influenced the sepoys; 
and, after he had left, they compeUed 
Sheik Phultoo to let Mungul Pandy go. 
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Lieutenant-colonel Wlieeler, tlie officer in 
cammand of the regiment, came on parade 
soon after, and ordered tire quarter-guard to 
secure the mutineer. The jemadar who 
ought to have Jed them, sided with Mungnl 
Pandj ; and, coming up to the colonel, told 
him that the men refused to obey the order, 
A native standing by said, that the offender 
being a Brahmin, nobody would hurt him. 
Colonel Wheeler considered it quite useless, 
and a useless sacrifice of life, to order a 
European officer with the guard to seize 
him, as he would no doubt liave picked off 
the European officer, without receiving any 
assistance from the guard The 

colonel therefore left the spot, and re¬ 
ported the matter to the brigadier* On 
learning what had occurred. General Hear- 
sey, with his two sons and Major Boss, 
rode to the quarter-guard honse, where 
about ten or twelve men had turned out, 
Mnngul Pandy watched their approach, 
and Captain Ilearsey called out to his 
father to be on liis guard, for the mutineer 
was taking aim at him. The general re¬ 
plied, If I fall, John, rush upon him, and 
put him to deathIn a moment Mnngul 
Pandy dropped on his knee, turned the 
muzzle of his musket to his own breast, 
and pulled the trigger with his foot* The 
bullet made a deep graze, ripping up the * 
muscles of the chest, shoulder, and neck. 
He fell prostrate, with his clothes on fire, 
was picked up shivering, convulsed, and 
apparently d^dng, and was handcuffed and 
conveyed to the hospital ; none of the sepoys 
attempting further interference* 

General Hearsey rode amongst the 43rd 
and 34th Native regiments, and, while 
blaming the latter for their conduct (which 
appears to have been most outrageous), lie 
assured them that no person should be per¬ 
mitted to interfere witli their religious and 
caste prejudices wdiile he commanded them. 
No attempt w^as made to arrest the jemadar 
or the sepoys of the quarter-guard, probably 
because General Hearsey*feared to precipi¬ 
tate a struggle for which he was not yet 
prepared. The culprits must have known 
the rules of British discipline too well to 
expect to escape with impunity the conse¬ 
quences of their mutinous and dastardly 
conduct, Tliat night, in the lines, a plan of 
action was concocted; and the 19th regi¬ 
ment, on their arrival at Baraset (eight 
miles from Barrackpoor) on the following 
morning, found messengers waiting for them 
from the 34th, who proposed to them to 
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rise that evening, kill their officers, and 
march to Barrackpoor, w'here they ivonid 
find the 2nd and 34th in readiness to co¬ 
operate with them in overpowering the 
European force, and proceeding to surprise 
and sack Calcutta, 

The unfortunate 19th had already suffered 
deeply for listening to suggestions from 
Barrack poor. They rejected the proposals 
decidedly and at once; but they did not be¬ 
tray their tempters, who returned safely, 
their errand unsuspected* 

The disbandment took place on the fol¬ 
lowing morning at Barrackpoor, in presence 
of the available troops of all arms within 
two days^ marcli of that station. The gov¬ 
ernment order having been read, the arm& 
were piled, and the eolonrs deposited by the 
sepoys, who evinced much sadness, but no 
sullen ness. The number of the regiment 
was not to be effaced fi*om the army list; 
and there were other slight concessions, | 
of which General Hearsey made the most in ' 
addressing the men. They knew lie pitied | 
them; and as they left the ground, disgraced | 
and impoverished, they cheered him cor- I 
d I ally, and wished him long life—a wish 
which he as cordially returned. Perhaps no 
regiment in the Bengal army was more 
sound at the core than the 19th, Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Maegregor, who had been sta¬ 
tioned with them at Burliampcxir for some 
months, declared that he had never met 
with a quieter or better-behaved regiment, 
and described them as appearing very sorry 
for the outbreak of the 26th of February, 
They felt that they had been misled by the 
S4tli j and wiien their request to be suffered 
to re-eiilist was refused, they are said to have 
begged, before leaving the ground, to be j 
allowed to resume their arms for one half- 
hour, and brought face to face with the | 
34thj on whom they promised to avenge the 
quarrel of the government and their own, ' 

Some alarm, says Mr* Mead, w'as enter- i 
tained lest they should plunder the villages 
on their way up country, but they seem to 
have conducted themselves peaceably. Many ' 
got employment asdurwans (or gate-keepers), ' 
and a few were entertained by magistrates, 
for whom they have since done efficient ser¬ 
vice in the capture of fugitive mutineers. 
Hundreds died of cholera by the way-side, 
and a large proportion went into the service 
of the Nawab of Moorshedabad. It has not 
been proved that auy of them entered the 
ranks of the rebel army,^ 

* Mead*s SepoTf HevoU, p, 62. 
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The order for t!ie disbandment of the 
19th was read on parade to every regiment 
throughout India, If the change from 
biting to tearing the cartridges had been 
simultaneously announced^ the army might 
have been tranquillised, and accepted the 
fate of the 19th as a vicarious sacrifice for 
the general benefit. Instead of this the 
order of disbandment was read alone ; and 
no mention whatever being made of the 
cartridges, the natural conclnsiou was, that 
the sepoys would be compelled to bite them 
or be turned on the world after long veai's 
of faithful service. The General Orders cer¬ 
tainly contained an assertion, that it had 
been the unvai'ying rule of the government 
of India to treat the religious feelings of 
all its servants, of every creed, with careful 
respect;” but, as it was notorious that a 
flagi'ant breach of this rule had been 
recently committed, and was, so far as the 
sepoys could tell, to be determinedly per¬ 
severed in, it followed that the assurance, 
intended to traiiquillise them, utterly failed 
in its effect; and the only part of the addi'ess 
which really impressed them, was tlie de¬ 
clared intention of government never to 
cease exacting the unhesitating obedience 
the men had sworn to give. 

The 19th being disposed of, the next 
question was, how to deal with the 34th, 
Never was prompt action more evidently 
needed; yet five weeks were allowed to 
elapse, during which tokens of mutiny were 
mulfcipiyiug throughout India, without any 
decision being arrived at regarding the 
dastardly quarter-guard, Mungul Paudy 
was tried, condemned, and liuug, on the 7th 
of April, in the presence of all the troops 
then at Barrackpoor. He was much debili¬ 
tated by his w^ound (which would probably 
have proved mortal); but be met bis death 
with perfect composure, and refused to make 
any statement which could implicate his com¬ 
rades, The jemadar, who commanded the 
guard of the 34th, was also tried and con¬ 
demned to death, but the execution of the 
sentence w'as delayed until the 21st of April, 
owing to the time lost in corresponding 
with the commander-in-chief at Simla; who 


* A telegram was transmitted to Simla, on the 
14th of April, strongly urging General Anson to 
issue a special warrant to General Hearsay, for the 
I purpose of at once carrying out the sentence in 
I w'hieh the trial then pending was e:<peDted to issue. 
! On the 17th, the following telegram was sent to 
I Ge n eral H earsey, from Cal du tta:—“ Th e c om man der- 
I in-chief refuses to empow er you to confirm sentences 
I of courts-martial on commissioned officers,^’ On the 


first dechned, and then consented, to em¬ 
power General Hearsey to confirm tlte sen¬ 
tences of court-martials on Native commis¬ 
sioned officers.^ 

It seemed as if government had resolved 
to drop proceedings here. The remarks 
appended to General Anson's confirinatioix 
of the jemadar's sentence, were very like an 
act of amnesty to the Barrackpoor troops in 
general, and the 34th in particular. He 
stated Ills trust that the crime of wliich 
Mungul Tandy and the jemadar had been 
guilty, would be viewed with horror by 
every man in the army; and he added, in 
evident allusion to the guard, that if there 
were auy “ who had looked on with apathy 
or passive encouragement,” he hoped the 
fate of their guilty comrades would “ have a 
beneficial effect upon their future conduct ”t 

The Mohammedan orderly who had saved 
the life of the adjutant and sergeant, was 
promoted to the rank of havildar by Gen¬ 
eral Hearsey, and given an Order of Merit 
for his conduct* The divisional order to this 
effect was issued on the 5th of April. The 
general was reproved by tlie govern or-general 
in council, for having exceeded his authority 
by this act, and also for having described 
Mungul Tandy as stimulated by religious 
frenzy.”f Lord Canning, in his own minute, 
speaks of Mungul Tandy as “ that fanatic;” 
bxit considered, that “ however probable it 
may be that religious feelings influenced 
him,” it would have been better to have left 
this feature of the case unnoticed. § 
i Early in April, a Native court-martial sen¬ 
tenced a jemadar, of the 70tli Native infantry, 
to dismissal from the army (in \vhich he had 
served thirty-three years), in consequence of 
his having incited other Native officers to 
mutiny, as the only means of avoiding the 
pollution of biting the new cartridges- The 
comm a uder-in-chief desired that the sen¬ 
tence should be revised, as too lenient; but 
the Native officers persisted in their decision, 
which was eventually confirmed. 

An event took place at the same time, 
which show'ed that the temper of the distant 
troops was mutinous and disaffected* The 
48th infantry, a corps reputed to be one of the 

20th, General Anson changed his miad, and sent 
the desired warrant.—(See Appendix to FarL Papers 
on the Mutinies, 1857; pp. 104—107.) 

t IbicLf p. 124. A sepoy was identified as having 
struck the sergeant-major (when cut down by Mun¬ 
gul Tandy) with the butt of his musket; but he 
esea]>ed punishment by desertion.^—(p* 15S-) 

% Divisional order, April 5th, 1857; p. 63* 

5 Appendix to Pari* Papers on Mutinies, p. 63* 
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iinest in the ser?ice, long commanded by 
Sir H, M. Wheeler^ the general in charge of 
Cawnpoor^ I7a3 at this time stationed at 
j liiicknoWj tinder the command of Lieu- 
I tenant Colonel Palmer^ ]>r* VFells, the 
surgeon of the regiment^ having occasion to 
I visit the medicine store at the hospital, and 
being at the time indisposed, drank a por¬ 
tion of a carminative front a bottle contain¬ 
ing a quantity, after which no high-caste Hin¬ 
doo could partake of the remainder without 
pollution. The Native apothecary in atten¬ 
dance, saw and reported the act to the sick 
sepoys, upon w^hich they all refused to touch 
any of the medicines prescribed for them. 
Colonel Palmer assembled the Native officers, 
and, in their presence, rehtiked the surgeon 
for his heedlessness, and destroyed the bot¬ 
tle which he had put to his mouth. The 
men took their medicines as before; but a 
few nights after, the bungalow (thatched 
house) in which Ur. Wells resided was 
fired, and most of his property destroyed. 
It was notorious that the incendiaries be¬ 
longed to the 48th Native infantry; but i 
their comrades shielded them, and no proof 
could be obtained against the individuals. 

Not long after, the Native officers of the 
regiment were reported to be intriguing 
with Rookan-oo-Dowlah and Mustapha Ali, 
relatives of the King of Oude, residing 
in Lucknow, The most absurd rumours 
were circulated and believed in the city. 
While the cartridges were to be used as the 
means of compelling the sepoys to lose' 
caste, other measures were, it was reported, 
being taken to rob the nori-military class of 
theirs. Government was said to have sent 
up cart-loads and boat-loads of bone-dust, 
to mix with the otta (prepared ilour) and 
sweetmeats sold in the bazaars; and the; 
a.uthorities vainly strove to disabuse the pub¬ 
lic mind, which was kept in a perpetually-re- 
ctirring panic* Money was repeatedly given, 
with directions to purchase some of the 
adulterated otta; but though the parties 
always returned with tlie money in their 
hands, stating their inability to find the 
shops where it was sold, it was evident that 

* Guhhin^* Mutinies tn OudJt, pp, 86; 88. A sin¬ 
gular instance of the extent of the guLf which sepa¬ 
rates ns from the abori^nal tribes, and the small 
respect they feel for European civilisation, was 
witnessed by Mr- Gubbins several years ago. A 
report got abroad among the hill-men of the sani- 
tarnjin at Simla, that orders had arrived from the 
governor-general for the preparation of a certain 
of human fat, to be sent down to Calcutta; 
and that, for this purpose, the local authorities were 
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they were silenced, but not convinced of its 
non-exTstence- Sir Henry Lawrence lis¬ 
tened with patient attention to all these 
rumours, and did wliat probably few other 
men could have done to extract tlieir venom. 
But the yet uuwithdrawn order for biting 
the cartridges, afforded to the earnest a 
reason, and to the intriguing a pretext, for 
distrusting the government; and the four 
first months of 1857 had given time for the 
growth of seed, which could not afterwards i 
be prevented from producing baneful fruit. 
There was a Hindoo subahdar of one of the 
Oude local artillery batteries, named Dabee 
Sing, an old and tried soldier. Mr. Gubbius 
speaks of Sir Henry Lawrence as having been 
closeted for hours at a time with this man, 
who told him aU the wild projects attributed 
to the British government for the purpose 
of procuring the annihilation of the reli¬ 
gious and territorial rights of the people of 
India. Among other things which Uabee 
gravely related, without expressing his 
own opinion one way or the other, was a 
plan for transporting to India the numerous 
widows of the Europeans who had perished 
in the Crimean campaign. The principal 
zemindars of the country M'ere to be com¬ 
pelled to many them; and their children, 
who would of course not be Hindoos, were 
to be dechired the heirs to the estates. Thus 
the Hindoo proprietors of land were to be 
supplanted !* 

How far such reports as these might 
really gain credence, or how far they might 
be adopted as a means of expressing the 
discontent excited by the recent annexation 
and resumption measures, does not appear; 
hut throughout the Bengal army, tlie car- i 
tridges continued to be the rallying-cry for 
discontent up to and beyond the cud of 
April. At Agra incendiary fires had been 
frequent, and the sepoys had refused their 
aid to subdue the flames; at Seaikote, letters 
had been discovered from the Earrackpoor 
sepoys, inciting their brethren at that dis¬ 
tant station to revolt: at Umballah, the 
discontent and distrust excited by the new 
fire-arms, had been most marked.f The 

engaged in entrapping the hiU-men, killmg and 
boiling them down, mmbers of ihese men were 
at this time emploj'ed in carrying the ladies* litters, 
and in a variety of domestic duties which brought 
them in daily contact with the Europeans. Yet the 
panic spread, until numbers fed fronn the station; 
nor were they, Mr- Gubbins bebeveB, ever thoroughly 
convinced of the falsehood of the report.^—(p. 87.) 

t Mutiny of the Berifjal Artui/ / by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 28. 
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i Calcutta authorities were, nevertheless, so 
blind to the imniiiieiice of the peril, that the 
1 Oriental^ which was supposed to be lying at 
Madras, was twice telegraphed for to convey 
I the 84th back to Burraah; and but for the 
I accident that sent her across to Rangoon, 
the month of May would have found Cal¬ 
cutta left as before, with only the wing of a 
I European regiment. Nothing was decided 
upon with regard to the 34th, or the Bar- 
rackpoor division in general, despite Briga¬ 
dier Hearsay's warning (given two months 
before, and confirmed by the very unsatis- 
I factory evidence adduced before the court- 
' martial) regarding the condition of the troops 
! stationed there. It has since transpired, 

* that an order, and a most needful one, for 
the disbandment of the 34tii, was actually 
I drafted immediately after the attack on 
Lieutenant Baugh | but it was withheld 
until new outbreaks in various directions 
heralded tlie shock for which the govern¬ 
ment were forewarned, but not forearmed* 

The home authorities sliield themselves 
from the charge of negligence, on the 
ground that up to May, 1857, not “the 
slightest indication of any disaffection among 
the troops had been sent home*”'^ “ Indo- 
philus,” who has means of information pecu¬ 
liar to a man whose position enables him to 
search the government records, and examine 
the original papers unpublished and nn- 
garbied, says, that it cannot be ascertained, 
by the most careful inquiry, that General 
Anson ever made a single representation to 
the directors,f or to any member of her 
majesty^s government, on the subject j but 
that, on the contrary, assurances were given 
of the satisfactory state of the Bengal army, 
and especially of its continued fidelity, 
which miglit well lull suspicion to sleep, 
“ It is hard,^^ he adds, “ to expect a govern¬ 
ment to see better than with its own eyes,^^J 
The government might, perhaps, save the 
nation many disasters, and themselves much 
discredit, by condescending to look through 
the eyes of those bystanders who pro¬ 
verbially see more of the game timn the 
players. But in this instance they did not 
iieed the warnings of even their own servants, 

• Speech of Mr, Vernon Smith.—India debate, 
July 27 th, 1857, 

+ The chairman of the East India Company like- 
' wise declared in parliament, that not a single word 
I of notice had been received from General Anson on 
the subject, — (India debate, July lath, 1857.) 

J Letters of IndophiluSf p, 25, 

5 See anle^ p. 120, 

|[ Napier's Life^ yoL iv,, p, 414, 


Sir Charles Napier, Lord Melville, Sir John 
Lawrence, and Colonel Jacob, all lifted up 
their voices in vain; nay. Lord Dalhonsie 
himself remonstrated against the removal 
of Europeans, in a manner which proved 
his mistrust of the tone and temper of the 
Native array,§ The Duke of Wellington 
always watched Indian proceedings with an 
anxious eye. His decision agsiinst Napier 
was possibly prompted even less by the par¬ 
tial statements laid before him, than by the 
feeling that if the spirit of mutiny had been 
roused in the Bengal army, it would need 
all the infiuenee of united authority for its 
extinction. No commander-in-chief could 
effect it except with the full support and 
cordial co-operation of the governor-general. 
Such a state of things was impossible be¬ 
tween Lord Dalhonsie and General Napier, 
“The suppression of mutiny,” the Duke 
wrote, in his memorandum on the proffered 
resignation of Sir Charles Napier, “par¬ 
ticularly if at all general or extended 
to numbers, and the restoration of order 
and subordination to authority and dis¬ 
cipline among troops who have mutinied, is 
the most arduous and delicate duty upon ^ 
which an officer can be employed, and which ' 
requires, in the person who undertakes it, j 
all the highest qualifications of aii officer, 
and moral qualities; and he who should ' 
undertake to perform the duty, should enjoy, 
in a high degree, the respect and confidence 
of the troops and of the government,” || Sir 
William Gomm, the successor to Napier ap¬ 
pointed by the Duke (an active, kind- 
hearted, and thoroughly gentlemanly man), 
appears to have been popular both with the 
government and the army, European and 
Native, and mutiny certainly made no head 
under him. It does not appear that Gen¬ 
eral Anson enjoyed this advantage, either 
with regard to the governmentlf or the 
Native troops; but, with the latter, decidedly 
the reverse. His appointment was a no¬ 
torious instance of the principle of “ taking 
care of Dowb,” at the expense of the best 
interests of tlie country. It is true, that in 
the civil position of “ Clerk of the Ordnance,” 
he had been both active and efficient; and to 

5r Great difference of opinion is alleged to have 
existed between Lord Canning and General Anson ; 
and the conduct of the latter, together with the tone 
of the very few and brief comiBunications published, 
as having passed between Simla and Calcutta even 
in the height of the crisis, tends to confirm this ailega- 
tioii, Mr, Smith blatned Mr, Disraeli for alluding to 
it; but acknowledged the prevalence of the assertion 
“in private circles,”— Tintes, June 80tb, 1857. 
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n reputation for practical business habits^ he 
I united that of a popular ^*^inan about town 
was a Ligh authority on racing matters, and 
a first-rate card-player; but he had never 
commanded a regiment, and would certainly 
' not have been selected^ at sixty years of 
age, to take charge of the Indian army, had 
j he not been a member, not only of an 
lionoured and really honourable, but also of 
I a yery mlluential family. In fact, he was a 
person to be handsomely provided for* By 
acts of commission and omission, ho largely 
contributed to bring the mutiny to a head; 
yet, strangely enough, those who have been 
most lavish of censure regarding Lord Can¬ 
ning and his colleagues, have for the most 
part passed over, in complete silence, the 
notorious fact that General Anson remained 
quietly in the Himalayas, in the healthiest 
j season of the year for Calcutta, without 
I taking the slightest share in the anxious 
deliberations of the Supreme Council; yet, 
nevertheless, drew £6,000 a-year for being 
a member thereof, in addition to his salary 
of £10,000 as commander-in-chief. For 
instance, ^^One who has served under Sir 
Charles Napier/^ says—" The men who ruled 
India in 1857, knew little of Asiatic cha¬ 
racter* The two civilians [Alessrs* Dorin and 
Grant] had seen only that specimen of it 
of which the educated Bengalee is a type: 
the legal member [Mr* Peacock] and Lord 
Canning had seen no more; and General 
Low was a Madras officer:^' but the very 
name of General Anson is significantly 
omitted* The manner in which the council 
treated the crisis throtigh which they were 
passing, proved, he adds, that they did not 
comprehend it*^ This was coDSpicuoiis in 
the reproaches directed against Colonel 
Wheeler for conversing with the sepoys, as 
well aa the natives generally, on the 
subject of Christianity, and disseminating 
tracts among them. No single complaint 
was ever uttered by the sepoys on this head. 
They were quite capable of distinguishing 
the zeal of au individual from the supposed 
forcible and fraudulent measure of the 
greased cartridges, by which they believed 
the government desired to compel them to 
become apostates en masse. It was not 
change of creed, but loss of caste they 
J dreaded ; not tracts and ai'guraents, but 
; greased cartridges, backed by the penalty of 
disbandment courts-martial, and a park of 

• MiUtU]/ of Bernal ArmVf p* 59, 

t Ibid., p* a8, 

X Appeodixto Papers on Mutinies, p. 212. 


artillery, "Already, in their eyes, we were 
on a par with their lowest caste : a Christian 
was one who drank brandy aud ate pork and 
beef. Was not the idea that we wished to 
reduce them, by trick, to the same degrading 
position, sufficient to excite every deep- 
seated prejudice against us?^^t The militaiy 
writer of the above sentence, does not add 
that Lord Canning and his council really 
sou gilt to conciliate the sepoys by every 
measure short of the comproniise of dignity, 
which they unhappily considered to be in- 
votved in withdrawing the cartridges (as they 
ought to have done in January), and publicly 
denouncing and punishing wdiat the Supreme 
Council did not hesitate to call, among tliem- 
selves, "the very culpable conduct of the 
Ordnance department, which had caused all 
this excitement.^'J It is, however, highly 
irafrobable that, bad the council proposed 
such a measure. General Anson would, at 
any time during the first four months of 
1857, have sanctioned such a concession 
to what he termed the " beastly preju- 
dices,^'' which, ever since he came to India, 
he had been labouring to destroy; forget¬ 
ting that the Bengal army, wiiether wdscly 
or foolishly, had been established and main¬ 
tained on the basis of toleration of caste 
observances, and that that basis could not 
be touched with impunity. He had been 
for a abort time in command at Madras, pre¬ 
vious to his appointment as commander-in- 
ebief of the three Indian armies; and it w*as 
probably what lie learned there, that gave 
rise to his strong anti-caste opinions. The 
sepoys had enjoyed perfect toleration for 
nearly a hundred years; but General Anson^s 
policy, from the first, indicated a resolve, 
which the Anglo-Indian press earnestly 
supported, to abandon the old policy. The 
Bengal force had been, from its commence¬ 
ment, an enormous local militia, enlisted for 
service in India, and in India only; special 
regiments (of which there were six), or 
volunteer corps, being employed on foreign 
service, and rmvarded by extra allowances. 
In 1856, government declared its in¬ 
tention of radically altering the coDstitution 
of the army, and issued an order that every 
recruit should be enlisted for general service 
wherever the state might require. There 
can be no doubt, says Mr. Gubbins, speaking 
of the General Service Order, that the vast 
change which it must of necessity make in 
the position of the Bengal soldier, was not 
duly weighed; or, if weighed, provisiou w^as 
certainly not made to meet tlie consequences 
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of the dissatisfaetioiL which it would pro¬ 
duce/'^ 

Nearly at the same time atiother order 
was published^ which affected not merely 
the prospects of recruits, hut also the 
dearest privilege of the existing Native 
troops. Under the old regulations the 
sepoy might become invalided nftei' fifteen 
years' service, and retire to his home on 
a monthly pension of four rupees. The 
Bengallee, it must he remembered, was 
never accompanied by his family when on 
service, like the Madrassee; and so earnestly 
was the power of returning home coveted, 
that men starved themselves for months, 
and became wreak and emaciated for the 
sake of retiring on this scanty pittance. In 
I former times, the evil had been met by 
holding out inducements to longer service; 
an extra rupee per month being granted 
, after fifteen, and two rupees after twenty, 
years' service* A further allowance, called 
huttiag-money, was granted to them by 
Lord Hardinge; and an honourable dis¬ 
tinction, accompanied by a valuable increase 
of pay, was opened to the Native officers, by 
the establishment of the Order of British 
India." Still the love of home proved too 
strong; and in pursuance of the new policy, 
it was decided that a sepoy who was de¬ 
clared unfit for foreign service, should no 
longer be permitted to retire to his home on 
I an invalid pension, but should he retained 
with the colours, and employed in ordinary 
cantonmen t d uty. This order was, as usual, 
read out to each regiment on parade, and it 
excited a murmur of general dissatisfaction 
throughout the ranks. By these two mea¬ 
sures the retired sepoy was transformed 
into a local militiaman, and the former 
militia became general service soldiers, f 
The first measure was a direct blow at caste; 
the second was a maurfest breach of the 
terms of enlistment. There were also other 
circumstances, indicative of a policy very 
different to the genial kindly consideration 
of old times* General Anson," says the 
late adjutant-general of the Bombay army 

* 3Tuiinks in Oiiftt, p. 94. 

t The authority here relied on is Mr. Guhhms. 
But it Eppears, that before the alteratiDiia in the 
invaliding regulations referred to by him, as nearly 
simultaneous with the general service order, strin¬ 
gent rules had been given to the medical com¬ 
mittees, which as early as 18o4 had proved ** a 
fruitful source of discontent and disgust f native 
officers of esLcellent character being refused promo¬ 
tion, because lame, worn-out, and unfit for fur¬ 
ther service f yet kept for cantonment duty, while 
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(Major-general Tucker), anxiously desired 
to innovate; his predecessor had been 
harshly charged with supineness and apathy; 
his own he designed should be a reign of a 
very different description, and he attempted 
to commence it with a curtailment of the 
leave or furlough annually granted to the 
sepoys—a very hasty and injudicioiia be- 
gmiiing—and apparently so couaidered by 
more tlian myself; for it was then nega¬ 
tived, though I have since heard, that at a 
later period, it was successfully advocated."J 

The above circumstances tend to ac¬ 
count for the disbelief evidenced by the 
sepoys in the protestations of govern¬ 
ment, and the excitement created by the 
unprecedented order to bite cartridges 
made in the arsenal, instead of by them¬ 
selves, as heretofore* Brigadier Hearsey 
must have been well acquainted with the 
general feeliag, when he urged in January, 
the immediate and total withdrawal of the 
new cartridges; the idea of forcible con¬ 
version in connection with them, being so 
rooted in the minds of the sepoys, that it 
would be both “ idle aud unwise to attempt 
its removal." 

This idle and imwise attempt was, as we 
have seen, coiitinned through the months of 
February, March, and April; and in spite of 
the mutiny of the 84th, and the disband¬ 
ment of the 19tb, the experiment of ex¬ 
planatory words, aud deeds of severe and 
increasing coercion, was continued, until the 
vigorous measures taken in May, issued not 
in the dish aud m cut, but in the revolt of the 
entire Bengal army. 

One feature connected with the prelimi¬ 
nary stage of the mutinies re mains to be 
noticed ; namely, the circulation in Feb¬ 
ruary of diupatties {small unleavened cakes) 
through certain districts of tlie North-\yest 
Provinces, and especially of the Saugor 
territory* Major Erskiue, the conimissioiier 
for Saugor, made some enquiry regarding 
the purport of this strange proceeding; but 
could discover nothing, “ beyond the fact of 
the spread of the cakes, and the general 

younger men were passed over tlieir heads, instead 
of being pensioned and suffered to retire and enjoy 
their latter years in the bosom of their families. 

In my own regiment,^ a British officer writes to 
the we have havildars {sergeants}, of forty 

years* service ; and the last muster roll I signed, the 
strength of my company bore upon it. I think, five 
full privates of twenty years* service.”—JVmes, July 
2nd, i8o7. Letter signed Sookhn Sunj. 

I jMaJor-getieral Tucker*s Letter to the 
dated July 19th, ISdT. 
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belief that sach distributionj passed on from 
village to village^ will prevent hail falling, 
and keep away sickness* I also under¬ 
stand/’' the major adds, “that this practice 
is adopted by dyers, when their dye will not 
clear properly; and the impression is, that 
these cakes originally came from Scitidia's, 
or the Bhopal states.”* 

Certainly, there was no attempt at 
secrecy I the Native officials themselves 
brought the chupatties to the European 
magistrates for inspection* but either could 
not, or would not, give any satisfactory ac¬ 
count of the meaning of the transaction* 
It appears, that each recipient of two cakes 
was to make ten others, and transmit them 
in couples to the chokeydars (constables) of 
the nearest villages* It is asserted, that the 
cakes were circulated among the heads of 
villages not concerned in the mutiny, and 
did not pass at all among the sepoys.f 

Still, the circumstance "was a suspicions 
one, especially if there be any truth in the 
allegation, that sugar was used as a signal 
at the time of the Vellore mutiny.^ The 
notion of thus conveying a warning to be 
in readiness for a preconcerted rising, is 
one which would naturally present itself to 
any people; and we are told that, in China, 
the “ Feast of the Moon Loaves” is still 
held, in commemoration of a similar device 
in the conspiracy by which the IVIongol 
dynasty was overthrown 500 years ago*§ 
At all events, it would have been only pru¬ 
dent in the govenimeiit to endeavour to 
trace out the source of tlie movemeut, and 
the intent of its originators. 

It 13 difficult to frame a succinct narrative 
of the events which occurred during the first 
few days of May* The various accounts laid 
before parliament are not only fragmentary, 
but consist in great part of telegrams 
founded on current rumours; and those 
narratives of individuals, published in the 
public journals, are, for the most part, 
from the nature of the subject, trustworthy 
only as regards transactions which occurred 
in the immediate locality of the writers. The 
official documents, however, disconnected 
and unsatisfactory as they are, furnish a clue 
to the inconsistency, indecision, and delay, 
which characterised the proceedings of the 
authorities ; namely, tliat the objects and 
instructions of the commander-in-chief, were 

* Letter, March 5th, 1857,—Park Papers* 

t JEdinhur^h MevieWt October, 1857* J Xhid. 

§ Gabet and Hue’s Traneis in Tartaty in 1S44, 
chap* iiL 


diametrically opposed to those of the gov¬ 
ernor-general in council. They appear to 
have acted, tlie one ou an avowedly inno¬ 
vating and coercive, the other ou a pro¬ 
fessedly conservative plan; each issuing 
orders which puzzled the Europeans, and 
aggravated the distrust of the natives. 

The officers were placed in a most painful 
position; they could not tell which ivas 
to prevail, the Calcutta or tlie Simla 
policy; and, meanwhile, they did not know 
Tsffiat tone to adopt towards their men. 

In a circular issued in May, by the gov- | 
ernor-general in council, their in certitude 
is specially noticed in a paragraph, which 
states that, “from coramunicationa lately ' 
received by the government, it seems 
that misapprehension regarding the car¬ 
tridges is not confined to the Native 
troops,” but shared iu by “some officers*” 
The communications referred to would 
probably throw light on this critical period; 
and a handful of papers, uninteresting or 
needlessly given in duplicate, might have 
been left out of the Blue Books to make 
room for them* But they might involve 
unpleasant revelations, and are probably 
purposely withheld* As it is, the series of 
papers published on the subject, when care¬ 
fully analysed, produce a painful couviction, i 
not only that the attitude assumed by both ' 
civil and military authorities, was calculated 
to alarm the natives generally, and live j 
Bengal army in particular; but also that j 
the authorities themselves being aware of | 
this, have concurred in withholding fe-om ! 
the directors of the East India Company 
and from parliament, the evidences of their 
own disunion, vacillation, and incoTisistency. 
Otherwise, surely they would have felt it 
necessary, and found it easy, to furnish the 
British nation with a connected statement 
of their measures and policy attested by the ' 
needful documents, instead of sending Siome 
a heterogeneous mass of papers, wliich, ex¬ 
cept in the case of tliose specially moved 
for by i^esolute members of parliament, re¬ 
semble a heap of chaff in wliicli some grains 
of wheat have been left by mistake* 

One of these grains is an official com¬ 
munication, dated Simla, 4tli of May, iu 
which General Anson, with an infatuation 
which would be incredible except on his 
own sliowingj takes tlie success of his sys¬ 
tem for granted, and informs the Supreme | 
government, as a matter for congratula- j 
tion, that the practice of the Eiihekl rifle j 
has been commenced at the several mus- | 
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ketry depots, and that men of all 

grades hate unhesitatingly and cheerfully 
used the new cartrifiges/'^^ In the com- 
Tnander-in-chiefs private circle “teaching 
the sepoys to hre with the Enfield ride^^ 
Wtas, however, spoken of as an “ expensive 
aniusement^-^f to governmentj on account 
of the incendiary tires by which the sepoys 
gave vent to their feelings. In a circu¬ 
lar issued in the middle of May, the gov¬ 
ernor-general in council affirms, that “ no 
cartridges for the new musket, and no car¬ 
tridges made of a new kind of paper, have 
at any time been issued to any regiment of 
the army/^I The substitution of tearing 
for biting, is referred to in the same paper 
as having been generally cari-ied out; but 
this was not the case j for unquestionably, 
the first mutiny which occurred iu Oude was 
directly caused by an attempt to compel 
a body of men, for the first time in their 
lives, to bite suspected cartridges. 

Oude. 7ih N. Jnfanti 'ij disarmed. — O u the 
1st of May, there were about 2,200 Native 
troops in Oude, and some 900 Europeans. 
The entire force consisted of—IL M/s 32nd 
regiment; a troop of horse artillery; 7th 
light cavalry; seven regiments of Native 
iufautry \ three field batteries of the Oude 
irregular force; three regiments of Oude 
irregular infantry: and three regiments of 
Oude police. 

Sir Henry Lawrence whs, as has been 
shown (page 88), fully aware of the dan« 
gerous character of the force provided by 
government for the maintenance of British 
power in Oude, His endeavours to con¬ 
ciliate the talookdars by redressing some of 
the most notorious cases of oppression, had 
not been iu effectual; and the reductions 
rnade from the original rates of assessment 
in certain districts, had afforded some mea¬ 
sure of relief from our revenue screw. In 
short, things seemed settling down quietly, 
or at least the authorities thought so; and 
they welcomed the rai>idity with which the 

* Appendix to Park Papers on Mutinies, p, 370. 

t An officer of rank, writing a semi-official letter 
froin Simla on the *28th of April, 1S57, by com¬ 
mand of General Anson, says, *Tt is an espensive 
amusement teaching the sepoys to fire with the 
Enfield rlfie, at least as far as it has turned out at 
Umbaila. It has coat, I believe, the government by 
two fires alone some 32,700 rupees, and I take the 
liberty of doubting whether the old musket in the 
hands of the sepoy waa not quite as efficient an arm 
&& the new one is ever likely to prove.” From March 
26tli to May 1st, fires occurred on fifteen diferent 
even in gs. Th e * n e w cartrid ges* w ere p ointe d o ut by 
C{>mmissioner Barnes as the sole cause which rendered 


district treasuries were filled on the com¬ 
mencement of the month, as a Tcry favour¬ 
able indication of the temper of the people. 
The troops were far from being in a satis¬ 
factory condition; but the care with which 
Sir Henry watched, met, and explained 
away rumours calculated to incite them to 
mutiny, preserved, and might have con¬ 
tinued to preserve, at least their outward 
allegiaucc, but for the suicidal folly com¬ 
mitted ill issuing an order to the 7th infantry, 
which the men could not obey without 
being, in the words of General Low, “ guilty 
of a heinous sin.^^ They therefore refused, 
not from any feeling of disloyalty or dis¬ 
affection towards the government or their 
officers, but from an unfeigned and sincere 
dread, owing to their belief in the late 
rumours about the construction of these 
cartridges, that the act of biting them 
would involve a serious injury to their 
caste and to their future respectability of 
character. 

The commanding officer. Captain Gray- 
don, was absent in the hills, on sick leave; 
and Lieuteuant Watson was in charge, 
when, on the 2nd of May, according to the 
brief official account, || the 7th N. infantry, 
stationed seven miles from the Lucknow 
cantonments, “ refused to bite the cartridge 
when ordered by its own officers ; and, subse¬ 
quently, by the brigadier,on the ground 
of a current rumour that the cartridges had 
been tampered with.^^ Iu the afternoon of 
the following day, Brigadier Gray reported 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, at Lucknow, that 
the regiment was in a very mutinous and 
excited state. About the same time a letter 
was placed in the hands of Sir Henry, in 
which the men of the 7th infantry sought the 
advice and co-operation of their “ superiors” 
or “ elders” of the 48th, in the matter of 
the cartridges, and promised to follow their 
instructions for either active or passive re¬ 
sistance. This letter was originally delivered 
to a Brahmin sepoy of the 48th, who com- 

the musketry depfit obnoxious to th© incendiaries.” 
—May 7th, 157. Further Papers (P arl.), p. 24. 

J Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutinies; p. 340. 

§ Minute by Major-general Low*— Ibid., p. 211. 

]| I'he dates given above are taken from the offi¬ 
cial letter wriUen by the sccretar}^ of the chief com¬ 
missioner (Sir H. Lawrence,) to the secretary to 
government at Calcutta, on the -ith of May, 1857, 
Mr. Gubbins, in his interesting account of the affair, 
places it a week later; that is, dates the §meute on 
Sunday, the 10th, instead of the 3rd of May ; and 
other consecutive events accordingly* 

41 Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutinies, p. 209, 
•• Gubbins' Blutiniei in Oudhj p. 10, 
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muuicated its coiiteuts to two Native officers, 
and tiic three laid it before tlie chief com' 
missioner.^ 

Sir Henry Lawrence ordered the brigadier 
to parade the regiment, make every possible 
explanation, and induce the sepoys to bite 
the cartridge. One Native officer was nearly 
prevailed on to obey the obnoxious orders; 
but several of the men called out to him 
that, even if he did so, they would not, A 
wing of H.M/s 32nd regiment, and a strong 
body of Native infantry and cavalry, selected 
from various corps, were ordered out by 
Sir Henry, and arrived at the lines of the 
mutineers about nine o^obck in the even- i 
ing of the 3rd of May, tlie second Sunday— 
memorable for panic and strife. But the 
climax was not yet reached. The cnp was i 
not yet ftill to oveidlowing. 

Two officers (Captain Boileau and Lieu¬ 
tenant Hardinge) uuconnected with the 
regiment,f and whose extraordinary and 
most creditable inftuence u not accounted 
for, succeeded, before the arrival of the 
coercing force, in restoring order; and,, 
what was quite unparalleled, in inducing 
the 7tli to deliver up the writers of the 
treasonable letter before named, and to pro- 
mise the surrender of forty other ringleaders. 
The approach of Sir Henry Lawrence and 
his staff, with the European troops, renewed 
, the excitement which had nearly subsided* 
The terrified sepoys watched the position 
taken up by the European artillery and in¬ 
fantry, It was bright luoonlight, when au 
artillery sergeant^ by some mistake, lighted a 
port-fire. The 7th thought an order for 
I their extermination had been given. About 
120 men stood firm, but the great mass of 
the regiment flung down their arms and fled, 
A squadron of light cavalry (native) was 
sent off to intercept the fugitives, and many i 
of them were brought back. Sir Henry 
rode up to the remaining men, spoke calmly 
to them, and bade them place on the ground 
their muskets and accoutrements. The 
ord er w as u n hesitating! y obeycd, Th e s epoy s 
laid down their pieces, and took off their 
cross-belts with subdued exclamations of 
good-will to the service, resting satisfied 
with Sir Henryks assurance, that though 
government would be asked to disband the 
corps, those found guiltless might be re¬ 
enlisted, J The disarmed men were directed 
to recall the.runaways, which they did^ and 

' Mutiny the J^enyal Army ; by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; n, 30* 

t Appendix to Pari Papers on Mutiniesj p* 211, 


by about noon on the following day (the 
4tb), tlie entire regiment had returned and 
reoccupied its lines. 

The views taken of the matter by the 
members of the Supreme Council differed 
materially; nevertheless, they all agreed with 
the governor-general in censuring the re-eu- 
listment proposed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and in seeing '^ no reason, in the tardy con¬ 
trition of the regiment, for hesitating to con¬ 
firm the punishment of all who were guilty,” 

Mr, Dorin wrote a minute on tlie subject; 
which must suffice to exempt him, as senior 
member of council, from any portion of the 
censure heaped on Lord Calming for undue 

moderation,” He pronounced disband¬ 
ment an insufficient punishment; adding— 

The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put 
a stop to, the better/^ (The conclusion is 
indisputable; but it was farmed some 
mouths too late to be acted on.) ^^Mild | 
measures wont do it, A severe example ia 
wanted. » * j would try the whole 

of the men concerned, for mutiny, and 
punish them with the utmost rigour of ( 
military law, * * * My theory is, that 

no corps mutinies that is well commanded. 

If it should turn out that the officers of the 
7th have been negligent in their duty, 1 
would remand every one of them to their 
own regimenta.” This is a pretty compli¬ 
ment to regimental officers in general; per¬ 
haps some of them had their theory also, 
and held that no people rebel who are well 
governed. If so, they might reasonably 
inquire whether there were no means of 
"'remanding” a civilian of sixty years of 
age, described as being in all his habits a 
very Sybaritewho " in no other country 
but India, and in no other service but the 
civil service, would have attained any but 
the most subordinate position but who, | 
nievertheless, in the event of any casualty j 
occurring to Lord Canning, would become, j 
by rule of senionty, the actual and despotic 
sovereign of the Anglo Jodi an empire. To 
return to the case in point. Mr, Dorin con¬ 
cluded his minute by deelariug, that the * 
biting of the cartridge could only have j 
been an excuse for mutiny; an assertion | 
which corroborates the opiuiou expressed ' 
by the writer above quoted—that despite 
Mr* Dorin^s thirty-three yenrs* service in 
Calcutta (and he had never been fifty miles 
beyond it), he was '' practically ignorant of 

X Appendix to Pari, Papers on Mutinies, p. 210, 

^Mutiny m the Bengal Army s by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. i3. 
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the mauuerSj and customs, and peculiar 
requirements of the people of India/'’* Gen¬ 
eral LoWj Tvhose experience of native cha¬ 
racter yrns second to that of no man in 
India, frankly pointed out the order to bite 
the cartridge as the cause, not the pretext, 
of mutiny. Had the energy of the general 
been equal to his judgment and integrity, a 
much wiser course v^ould probably have 
long before been adopted by the council: 
but fifty-seven yeaiV service in India can 
hardly be expected to leave a man tlie pliy** 
sical strength needful to the lucid exposition 
of his views, and to the maintenance and 
vindication of his own ripeued convictions 
in antagonism to the prejudices of younger 
colleagues, 

Mr, Grant, a civilian, of thirty }'ears’ 
standing, and a man of unquestioned talent, 
agreed with General Low in attributing the 
I conduct of the men to an unfeigned dread 
I of losing caste, engendered by the stories 
regarding cartridges, which liave been 
running like w'ildfire through the country 
lately/^ Sepoys are, he addedj very much 
like cliildren; and ^'acts ’which, on the part of 
European soldiers, would be proof of the 
blackest disloyalty, may have a very dif¬ 
ferent signification when done by these 
credulous and inconsiderate, but generally 
not ill-disposed beings/' He concurred 
with Mr. Dorin in censuring the officers ^ 
and considered that the mere fact of making 
cartridge-biting a point, after it had been 
I purposely dropped from the authorised 
I system of drill, merely for rifle practice, was 
I a presumption for any imaginable degree of 
j perverse^ management/' Lord Canning 
I also seems to have been puzzled on this 
I point; for he remarks, that appears 
that the revised instructions for the platoon 
exercise, by which the biting of the car¬ 
tridge is dispensed with, had not come into 
operation at Lucknow." The mischief 
would have been prevented had the govern¬ 
ment publicly and entirely withdrawn, in¬ 
stead of privately and partially dropped," 
the chnoxiong practice: but even as the 
case stands, it is unaccountable that a sub¬ 
altern, left in charge of a regiment, should, 
on his own responsibility, have issued an 
order innnifestly provocative of mutiny, 
without any apparent object whatever. In 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary 

* 3£tdini/ of the Tiengai Anng ; by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 13. 
t Mead's Hevoltf p. 21. 
t Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutinies, p. 213. , 
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: it is much more probable that he acted on 
orders emanating from Simla. 

Whatever the cause of the hneuie, Mr. 
Grant (who has been satirically described 
as belonging ''to a family distinguished 
for obstructive ability")t advised that the 
same " calm, just, considerate, and dignified 
course" which had been adopted in eacli of 
the cases of the 19 th and 34th Native 
infantry, should be followed now; and he 
suggested “the dismissal of the bad men, 
with the trial, by court-martial, of a few of 
the worst men a month hence."J 

Fortunately for the lives of every Euro¬ 
pean in India (not excepting that of Mr. 
Grant), Sir Henry Lawrence was not the 
man to stand with folded arms, watching 
the progress of a devouring flame, and wait¬ 
ing orders regarding the most calm and 
dignified course to be adopted for its ex¬ 
tinction mouth hence." He poured 
water on at once, and quenched the flames 
so effectively, that Oude, the very centre of 
combustion, did not again catch fire until 
long after the “ severe example,” desired by 
Mr. Dorin, had taken place in Meerut, and 
set all India in a blaze. 

The conduct of Sir Henry was so utterly 
opposed to that of a model official, that 
there can be little doubt he would have 
received something worse than the “ severe 
wigging”§ given to General Hearsey, for his 
prompt reward of native fidelity, had not 
one of those crises been at hand, which, 
while they last, secure unchecked authority 
to the men who have nerve and skill to 
weather the storm. While the council were 
deliberating. Sir Henry was acting. He 
forthwitii appointed a court of inquiry, to 
investigate the cause, and attendant circum¬ 
stances, of tfje so-called mutiny; and then, 
instead of disbanding the regiment, accord¬ 
ing to his first impulse, he dismissed all the 
Native officers {with one or two exceptions) 
and about fifteen sepoys, and forgave the 
rest; re-arming about 200 (probably those 
who stood firm, or were first to return to 
their duty), and awaiting the orders of 
government with regard to the others. He 
promoted several whose good conduct bad 
been conspicuous, Tlie Native officers and 
sepoy who brought him the treasonable 
letter from the 7tb, were made the objects 
of special favour; as was also a sepoy of the 

5 Ifuting of the Sengat Armg: by one who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 25. See also 
antSf p. 133; and Lord Derby’s speeches in the India 
debates of December 3rd and 7th, 1857. 
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13th Native infantry, whose loyalty had been 
evidenced by the surrenderor two Lucknow 
citizeaSj who had endeavoured to stir up 
mutiny in the cantonments. A grand 
dtarbar, or state reception, was held at the 
chief commissioner's residence, in the Mu- 
riaon cantonments (whither Sir Henry 
had removed from the Lucknow residency, 
on account of the heat). All the chief 
cinlians and military men were present, and 
chairs were provided for the Native officers 
of the troops in the cantonments, as also for 
the leading people of Lucknow. Sir Henry 
spoke ably and emphatically on the religious 
toleration of the British government, and: 
appealed to the history of an entire century, 
for evidence of the improbability of any 
interference being now attempted. He re¬ 
minded his hearers that Mussulman rulers 
at Delhi had persecuted Hindoos; and 
Hindoo rulers, at Lahore, had persecuted 
Mussulmans; but that the British had equally 
protected both parties. Some evil-disposed 
persons seeing only a few Europeans here 
and there, imagined that, by circulating 
false reports, the government might be easily 
overthrown; but the power which had sent. 
60,000 Europeans to fight against Kussia, 
could, in the space of three months, land' 
twice that number in India. Then calling 
forth the natives who had given proof of fide- I 
lity, he bestowed on them khelats or dresses ' 
of honour, swords, and purses of money; and | 
cordially shaking hands with the recipients, 
wished them long life to enjoy the honours 
they had richly deserved. The tone taken 
by Sir Henry was adopted by the other 
Europeans. They mixed freely with the 
Native officers; and such as could under¬ 
stand one another eonversed together in 
groups, on the momentous affairs of the 
period. Sir Henry Lawrence gained time 
by this judicious policy, and used it wisely 
in preparing for the struggle which he had 
delayed, but could not avert. 

Disbandment of Mth at Burrackpoor ,— 
It is now necessary to notice the course 
adopted by the govern or-gen era! in council, 
with regard to the 34th regiment—a course 
which Mr. Grant, in a minute dated as iate 
as the 7th of May, applauded in tlie highest 
terms, as having been “neither too hasty 

* Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutmiea, p. 
213. 

t This resolve, tardy aa it was, is said to have 
been hastened by telegraphic tidings of the emeule 
in Oude on the 3rd. Ihe govern ment order was 
dated the 4th of Hayj the punishment of the 34th 
being of imperative necessity before the disaffection 


nor too dilatory;” adding, “it appears to 
me, to have bad the best effects, and to 
have been generally approved by sensible 
men.”* There were, however, not a few 
leading men in India who took a verv 
different view of the case, and quoted the 
long-deferred decision regarding the 34tb, 
in illustration of the assertion of an In¬ 
dian journal {Calcutta EnglUkman), that of 
two stamps in the Calcutta post-office, re¬ 
spectively marked “ iusufficient,” and “ too 
late,” one or both ought to have been im¬ 
pressed upon every act of the Supreme 
government. 

Some five weeks after the memorable 
Sunday aftenioon on which 400 men of 
the 34th Native infantry witnessed, with 
more than tacit approval, a murderous at¬ 
tack on two of their European officers, the 
government resolvedf on disbanding the 
seven companies of that regiment present at 
the time. The remaiinng three companies, 
stationed at Chittagong, were in no wav 
implicated; but had, on the contrary, prof¬ 
fered assurances of continued allegiance, 
and of regret for the misconduct of their 
eomrades.J On the Gtli of May, at five m 
tlie morning, in presence of all the troops 
within two marches of the station, the seven 
companies were paraded, and eoimuanded 
to pile their arms aud strip off the uniform 
they had disgraced. They obeyed; the 
payment of arrears was then commenced; 
and in about two hours the men, no longer 
soldiers, were marched off to Pulta ghaut 
for conveyance to Chinsurah. General 

Hearsay, who gave so interesting an ac¬ 
count of the disbandment of the 19th, ab¬ 
stained from furnishing any particulars in 
the case of the 34th; but his very silence is 
significant, aud lends weight to a circum¬ 
stance quoted by a military author, in evi¬ 
dence of the bitter feelings of the latter corps. 
The sepoys wore Kilraaruock caps, which, 
having paid for themselves, they were 
allowed to keep. Before crossing the river,, 
many of them were seen to take off their 
caps, dash them on the ground, and trample 
them in the mud,§ as if in angry defiance 
of their late masters. The order for their 
disbandment ^vas directed to be read on 
parade, at the head of every regiment in | 

of the 7th irregular infantry could become publicly 
known at Barrackpoor, Lord Derby commented on 
the want of foresight and vigour evidenced by Lord 
Canning^s advisers in these proceedings,--2Vmes, 
Dec- 4th, 1857, 

X Appendix to Pari, Papers on MutlnieSj p. 147, 
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India, still unaccompanied by RTiv assurance I IVe have now reached the end of the 
ofthe withdrawal of the abhorred'cartridges. I “passive, respectful mutinies, which our 
Either for this or some other reason, Sir j own blind inconsistencies provoked and 
Henry Lawrence would not allow the order ! fostered. The name of Meerut stands at 
to be read to the troops in Oude, fearing , the head of a new serieSj the history of 
that it would hasten rather than repress an which might be fitly written in characters 
outbreak.^ 1 blood. 


CHAPTER IIL 

MEEEUT—23Be APRIL TO 11th MAY, 1858* 


The cantonment of Meerut, two miles dis¬ 
tant from the town, was divided into two 
parts by a branch of the Calee Nuddee 
river, and was chiefly remarkable for its 
great extent, five miles long by two broad, 
and for a fine parade-ground, four miles 
long by one broad. It had a very large 
bazaar, abounding in ''budmashes^"^ (lite¬ 
rally, men of bad livelihood), near which 
stood a gaol crowded with convicts. The road 
to Delhi {thirty-two miles distant) lay close 
to the Native lines. The troops stationed 
here consisted of H.M/s 6th dragoon guards 
(carabineers); 60th rifles (one bat¬ 

talion); a light field battery; a party of 
horse artillery; 3rd Native light cavalry; 
nth and 20th Native infantry; some sap¬ 
pers and miners* Tlie European troops 
(exclusive of the sappers and miners), 
amounted to 1,863 including 182 commis¬ 
sioned officers* The Natives numbered 2,912, 
including only 52 commissioned officers.t 
The chief purpose of stationing an un- 
nsually large proportion of Europeans 
here, was to keep in check the Native gar- 
nson of Delhi; but this very proportion 
seems to have rendered the authorities 
more than commonly indifferent to the feel- 
] ings of the sepoys, and to the dissatisfaction 
! which manifested itself in the form of deter¬ 
mined disobedience to orders as early as 
the 24th of April. The cause and pretext 
(cause with the credulous, pretext with the 
designing) was of course the cartridge, 
which had by this time become the reeog- 
j nised Ute ?ioir of the whole Bengal army. 

♦ of th& Betigal : by one who has 

served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 34. 

I t ParL raper.“(Coinmons), 9th Pebruary, 1858; 
p* 3. 

t According to the East India Mepster and 
I Amiy Lid the colonel of the regiment, Colonel H, 

I Thomson was absent “ on furlough.” The East 


The Srd Native cavalry was a leading 
regiment. It had been greatly valued by 
Lord Lake, for service rendered at Delhi, 
Laswaree, Deig, and Bhurtpoor; since then 
Afghanistan, Ghnznee, Alivval, and Sobraon, 
had been added to its list of battles. It con¬ 
tained a large proportion of men of good 
family and high-caste* The general weapon 
was the sword; but fifteen in each troop 
were taught to use fire-arms, and distin- 
guislied as carabineers or skirmishers. 
There were a few bad characters among 
the carabineers, but the majority were the 
flower of a remarkably fine corps. To 
these meu their commanding officer^ sud¬ 
denly resolved to teach tlie mode of tearing 
instead of biting the cartridges, in antici¬ 
pation of the new kind coming out; and on 
the afternoon of the 23 rd, he issued an 
order for a parade of all the skirmishers on 
the following morning. The order created 
great excitement; and an old Hindoo 
havildar, named Heerah Sing, waited on 
Captain Craigie, the captain of his troop, 
and, in the name of his comrades, besought 
that the skirmishers might be excused from 
parade, because the name of the regiment 
would suffer in the estimation of other 
corps, if they were to use the cartridges 
during the present excitement on the sub¬ 
ject. They did not threaten to refuse to 
fire them, but only sued for delay. Captain 
Craigie reasoned with Heerah Sing on the 
absurdity of being influenced by groundless 
rumours; but he knew that the feeling was 
real, however unreasonable the cause; and 

India Mepster dates his first appointment at 1793 | 
and, therefore, after sixty years* service the veteran 
officer tnay be supposed to have bean warranted in 
retiring from active service for the remamder of liis 
life* In the Army List the name of the officer in 
command is given as Colonel G, M. C. Smyth, and 
the date of his first commission as 1819. 
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it being than nearly ten clock, he wrote 
a private note to the adjutant of the 
regiment, stating the request which Iiad 
been made to him, and urging compliance 
with it, as, if disregarded, the regiment 
might immediately be in a state of mutiny/^ 
Other officers had meanwhile reported on 
the distress of the regiment, and the colonel 
seemed inclined to put off tlie parade, when 
the adjutant unluckily suggested, that if he 
did so the men would say that he was afraid 
of them* The fear of being accused of fear 
decided the colonel on leaving his order un- 
cancelled. In the course of the evening, 
the house of the orderly (the hated favonriie 
of the colonel) was set on lire; also an empty 
horse hospital; and the meu kept aloof^ in 
evident disaffection. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the skir¬ 
mishers appeared on parade, and the fated 
cartridges were brought forward in bundles. 
The colonel harangued the men in bad 
Hindiistaiii, and endeavoured to explain 
to them that the cartridges were to be used 
by tearing, not biting; and assured the 
troopers that if they obeyed, lie would report 
them to head-quarters, and make them 
famous. But there was no confidence, 
towards him in tlieir hearts, and his words 
only mystified them.” Heerah Sing, and 
four other troopers, took the cartridges; 
the other eighty-five refused them. The 
colonel then dismissed the parade, and re¬ 
ported what bad occurred to General Hewitt. 
A court of inquiry w^as held, and the disobe¬ 
dient skirmishers were put off duty, and di¬ 
rected to remain in the lines till further orders. 
The European officers of the 3rd anxiously 
waited instructions from the commaoder- 
in-chief on tlie subject, anticipatitig, as an 
extreme sentence, that, “ the skirmishers 

I * Despatch, May 6th,—Appendix to the first 
series of Pari, Papers on the Mutinies, p. 373, This 
is the only parliameutary document yet published 
which contains any reference to the events preceding 
the 9th of May, The above account is based on the 
gra])hic and kuceinct narrative, evidently written, 

I though not signed, by the wife of Captain Craigie, 

I dated April 30lh, and published in the Dath/ Netvst 
of 29tli July, 1857, Mrs, Craigie adds*—(.General 
(Hewitt), commanding here, was extremely angry- 
on learning the crisis which Colonel (Smytli) bad 
brought on, bitterly blaming his having ordered that 
parade. * * * Of course, ordering the parade at 

all, under the present excitement, was a lamentable 
piece of indiscretion ; but even when that had been 
done, the colonel might have extricated himself 
without humiliation. Henry feels convinced that he 
could have got the men to tire, or the parade might 
have been turned Into an explanation of the 
new cartridge, without any firing being proposed. 


might be dismissed without defence; in 
which casGj it was whispered that the whole ^ 
corps would mutiny, and be joined by the 
other Native troops in the station,” The 
letter from whicli the above circumstances 
are quoted, was written on the 30tii of 
April. The writer adds—We are strongly 
garrisoned by European troops here; but 
what a horrible idea that they should be 
required to defend us!” 

The 3rd of ]\Iay came, and brought no 
word from head-quarters, and the alarm 
began to subside; but bet^veen the 3rd 
and tlie Sth, orders on the subject must 
liave been sent; for a despatcli w'as written 
from Simla on the latter day (from the 
adjutant-general to the secretary of gov¬ 
ernment), informing the autliorities nt Cal¬ 
cutta that General Anson had directed the 
trial, by a general court-martial, of eighty- 
five men of the 3rd cavalry, wdio had refused 
to receive the cai'tridges tendered to them. 

It farther stated, that a squad of artillery 
recruits (seventeen in number) having in 
like manner refused '^ the carbine cartridges 
ordered to be served out to them for use at 
the drill,” had been at once summarily dis¬ 
missed by the officer commanding the artil¬ 
lery at the station—a punishment which the 
commander-in-chief censured as incommen¬ 
surate to the offence.==t^ No report of the ' 
general court-martial has been made public 
up to the present time (December, 1858,)t 
In previous instances, the commander-in¬ 
chief had vainly endeavoured to compel 
Native courts-martial to adjudge penalties 
commensurate wdth his notions of the hei- 
nonsness of sepoy offences : it is therefore 
necessary that some explanation should be 
given for the nn account able severity of the I , 
present sentence. In the first pface, did ' 

Henry, as a troop enptain, had nothing to do be- ^ 
yond his own troop; but thither he rode at day¬ 
break on that fatal morningp and remained for | 
hours among his men, enjoining them to keep steady, 
and withstand any impuJae to join others in excite- j 
ment; bidding them do nothing without cnnsulung ; 
him, and assuring them that, though differing from 1 
them in faith, he was one of them—their friend and ] 
protector, as long as they were true to their duty* | 
and the men felt that he spoke the truth. They , ^ 
would have fired for him : they told him they r 
would, though uuwillingly ” | 

t It was held on the 6:li, 7th, and 8th of May, and I 
the court was composed of six Mohammedan and ' | 
nine Native otiicei^s, and presided over by the deputy- | I 
judge-advocale-general. For the latter piece of in for- I i 
mation, I am indebted to the courtesy of Sir Arch- ' 
dale Wilson, and for the former jiortion of the para 
graph to that of Mr. Philip Melville, late headof th> 
military department of the East India House, 
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tlie Native officers ae feu ally decree the en¬ 
tire sentence of hard labour in ii'om 7* and 
if sOj under what amount of direct or indi- 
rect coercion was it pTOnoimced ? Had the 
court received any private intimation of the 
decision at which they were expected to 
arrive? la what terms did the judge sum 
up the proceedings, and dictate or suggest 
the sentence ; and liad it or had it not been 
previously suggested to him? Sufficient 
evidence has oozed out to prove that the 
commander-in-chief gave very decided in¬ 
structions on the conduct of the trial: the 
British public have a clear right to kuow 
precisely wliat they were, in order to ascer¬ 
tain what degree of general mismanagement, 
of individual crotchets in the governors; 
atfectiiig the deepest religious convictions 
of the governed, and of petty tvranny, may 
be indulged in by future commanders-iu- 
chief, without driving an Indian army too 
near the dizzy verge of mutiny* It appears, 
that some days before the assemblage of the 
court-martial, the European anthorities 
knew the decision wliich would be arrived at, 
and anticipated its most natural result; for 
Mr* Greathed, the commissioner of Meerut, 
being called away to Alighur on political 
business, returned to his post on the 9th (a 
day earlier than he had at first intended), 

• Since the above statement was written, some 
additional information hna been published by gov¬ 
ernment on the Meerut proceedings, under the title 
of FuHhet^ PaperB relative to the Insurrection (not 
mutm]/, as heretofore styled by the authorities) in 
the Miist Indies. The papers only occupy six pages* 
and eontmn the usual amount of repetition and 
extraneous official matter. The proceedings of the 
court of inquiry and of the three days^ court-mar¬ 
tial are still withheld, and the only new light on the 
subject is afforded in a “ Memorandum drawn up by 
the judge-advocate-general of the army, of the cir¬ 
cumstances which apparently led to the mutiny of 
the Native army being precipitated.’’ It b therein 
stated, that *‘ by the votes of fourteen out of the fifteen 
Native officers who composed the court-martial, the 
whole of the accused were convicted and sentenced 
to imprisonment with hard labour for ten years 
each* But the court solicited favourable considera¬ 
tion for the prisoners, on account of the good 
character which they had hitherto borne, as testified 
to by their commanding officer; and on account of 
their having been misled by vague reports regarding 
the cartridges,” Major-general Hewitt, however, 
declared be could find nothing in the conduct of the 
prisoners to warrant him in attending to the recom¬ 
mendation of the court Their former good con¬ 
duct has been blasted by present misbehaviour, and 
their having allowed themselves to be influenced by 
vague reports, instead of attending to the advice, 
and obeying the orders of their European superiors, 
is the gist of the offence for which they have been 
cofidemned. » • • Some of them even had the 

insolence to desire that firing parades might be 

vOb* II. U 
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because “ he knew that imprisonment would 
follow the trial^ and that an attempt to force 
the gaol and to liberate the prisoners might 

he expected.'"t 

A private letter from Meerut says, ifc was . 
understood that General Hewitt had been 
desired to treat the skirmishers with the 

utmost severity/^ The tidal was con¬ 
ducted accordingly. The prisoners ^YGve 
charged with disobedience, which was un¬ 
deniable, and which certainly demanded 
punishment. A few tried to plead, with 
little skill but considerable truth; but the 
principle adopted towards them seemed in¬ 
difference to whatet'^er they might have to 
say, and the men felt themselves condemned 
already in the minds of their court*^^ They 
were all found guilty, and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment in gaol and hard labour—eighty 
for ten and five for six years, the very note¬ 
worthy circumstance in the latter case being, 
that the favoured five had served under in¬ 
stead of above three years. Many of the ; 
former must have been able to plead a long 1 
term of faithful service; but that, it seems, I 
was regarded as an aggravation, not an ex¬ 
tenuation, of their fault. 

General Hewitt had received orders to 
carry out the sentence of the court-martial, 
without waiting its confirmation by the 

deferred till the agitation about cartridgeamong 
the Native troops had come to a close* • » • 

Even now, they attempt to justify ao gross an 
otitrage upon discipline, by alleging that they had 
doubts of the cartridges ; there has been no acknow- I 
Jedgment of error, no expression of regret, no 
pleading for mercy.” This latter hinted aggrava¬ 
tion is explained aivay by the testimony already 
quoted regarding the conviction entertained by the 
men, that nothing they could a ay would shake the 
foregon e con cl u s i on of the CO 0 rt. Th ey p ersevered i n 
asserting their belief that, by up in g the new greased 
cartridges” urged upon them, they would forfeit caste. 
Major-generaf Hewitt declared, that to the majority 
of the prisoners no portion of the sentence would be 
remitted ; but that some of them being very young, 
those who had not been above five years in the 
service, would be set free at the expiration of five 
instead of ten years. Not only was there no remis¬ 
sion of the sentence, but a very cruel degradation 
was euperadded, by the pamful and ignominious 
fettering. Even General Anson, when informed of 
the prisoEers having been “ put in Irons on parade- 
ground in the presence of their regiment, expressed 
his regret at this utuisnal procedure.” Notwitb^ 
standing this qualification* it is evident that General 
Hewitt acted in accordance with the spirit, if not the 
letter, of his instructions. In the newly published 
papers, there ia much In confirmation, and nothing I 
in contradiction, of Mrs. Craigie''s statement- 

t Petiers written durinr/ the Sieffe of lyelhi; by 
II. H. Greathed, Esq., late of the Bengal civil service, 
and political agent of Delhi* Edited by his widow, 
Longman, 1858,—Introduction, p. xv. 
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commander-ill-cl lief, anti arrangements ivere 
made for its bxeciitioii on the following 
morning, in the presence of all the troops at 
the station* A guard of European dragoons 
and rifles was ordered to keep watcli over 
the prisoners during the night, and some 
cliOSeiilty was experienced in calming the 
excitement which the presence of the Euro¬ 
peans created in the Native lines* At day¬ 
break on the 9th of May, the troops 
assembled for this most memorable punish¬ 
ment parade* The "sntiless and stormy” 
atmospliei'e, described by an e3^e-witness, 
bore but too close an analogy to the temper 
of the sepoys* The scene must have dis¬ 
tressed the British officers of the 3rd ; who, 
if not absolutely blinded by prejudice, must 
have felt for and with their men: but they 
were compelled to refrain from offering the 
slightest or most private and respectful 
warning, at this fearful cidsis, by the severe 
I reprimand”^ bestowed by the commander- 
in-chief oil Captain Craigie, for his timely 
Imt neglected suggestions, given on the 
uight before the parade of the 24th of 
April. After such a lesson, the subor¬ 
dinate officers could only watch, in silent 
amazement, the incendiary proceedings of 
their superiors. The uniform of the muti¬ 
neers was stripped off, and the armourers^ 
and smiths' departments of the horse artil¬ 
lery being in readiness, each man was 
heavily ironed and shackled, preparatory to 
beiug worked, for the allotted term of years, 
in gangs on the roads. These ill-omened 
proceedings occupied three long hours* 
The victims to our inconsistent policy 
showed the deepest sense of the degra¬ 
dation indicted on them* But resistance 
would have been madness; the slightest 
attempt would have produced an extermi¬ 
nating fire from the guns manned by the 
Europeans, and pointed at them* Some 
clasped their hands together, and appealed 
to General Hewitt for mercy; their com¬ 
rades stood looking on in gloomy silence, 
an order having been given that their ofli- 

* The above fact is taken from a sliort unpub¬ 
lished paper, printed for private circulation, and 
entitled, A Brief Account of the Mutiny of the 
3rd BiyM Cttvat/y ; by Colonel Smyth. It appears 
that the colonel had, in the early pait of April, 
received intelligence from a friend, regarding the 
feelings of a party of sepoys with whom he “ had 
fallen in*” They spoke strongly in favour of the 
disbanded 19th, and expressed themselves ready 
to join in a general mutiny* This information 
Colonel Smyfh forwarded to General Anson about 
the middle of April j and, on the 23rd, he (Colonel 
Smyth) ordered a parade, intending to teach the men 


cers only should attend on Iiorseback* 
When the fettering Imd been at length ac¬ 
complished, the meu were marched off tlie 
field. As they passed the ranks of the 3rd 
they shouted blessings on Captain Craigie, 
*and curses on their colon el, t and hurled 
i'eproaches at the dismounted troopers, 
for haring suffered them to be thus de¬ 
graded. J At length, when the military 
authorities had done their work, they coolly 
delivered over the mutineers to the civil 
magistrate, to be lodged in the common gaol, 
in company with some 1,200 convicts; the 
whole to be left under the sole guard of 
native burkandanz, or matchlockmen. 

The sepoys returned to their lines appa¬ 
rently completely cowed. The Europeans 
were left masters of tlie situation; and tlie 
affair haring gone off so quietiy, the majority 
were probably disposed to view more favour¬ 
ably than ever. General Anson's resolve 
to trample under foot the caste scruples of 
the sepoys, and “never give in to their 
beastly prejudices.''^ The phrase, not a 
very attractive one, has been quoted before; 
but it is necessary to repeat it, as the best 
explanation of the commauder-in-ehiePs 
proceedings. Those about his person could, 
it is said, furnish other traits, equally strik¬ 
ing and characteristic* 

The mutineers were, as we have seen, 
marched off to prison; the men returned to 
their lilies^ and the Europeans to their bunga¬ 
lows/to take a siesta or a drive, to smoke or 
play billiards, till dinner-time* The officers 
of the 3rd had, however, a painful task as¬ 
signed them—that of visiting the mutineers 
in prison to inquire about their debts, and 
arrange their affairs* The anxiety of the 
captives about their destitute families was 
most touching, and three of the officers re¬ 
solved to set on foot a subscription to pro¬ 
ride for the support of these innocent suf¬ 
ferers* But nothing transpired withiu the 
prison to give the visitors any idea of an 
intended revolt, or to lend weight to the ru¬ 
mours abroad* This same evening, Colonel 

to load Tvithout biting their cartridges, ’which he 
thought they ’\voiild be pleased to learn* The car¬ 
tridges were to be distributed over-night* The men 
refused to take them; and Colonel Smyth adds—- 
“ One of my officers (Captain Craigie) wrote to the 
adjutant in the strongest terms, urging me to put 
off the parade, jfor Ae rccctiied a severe repri¬ 

mand from the commaiider-in-chief*'' 
t Testimony of an eye-witness* 
t 3£titmy ef the Benya I Army: by one who has 
served under Sir C. Napier; p. 35. See, also, let¬ 
ter of correspondent to QticuHa Enylishma^i. 

5 Cooper's Crisis in the Pmjah; p, 37* 
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Finuis, of the 11th Native infantry, was 
seated at Colonel Custine's dinner table, 
’when a lady remarked that placards were 
said to have been seen about the city, call¬ 
ing upon all true Mussulmans to rise and 
slaughter the English. “The threat/^ says 
Mrs, Greathed, was treated by us all with 
indignant disbelief/^* 

If any of the party could have heard 
what was then passing in the widely scat¬ 
tered Native lines, it might have spoiled 
their sleep that night. As it was, no 
one—not even the commissioner, who had 
foreseen the probability of an attack on the 
gaol—seems to have manifested any anxiety 
regarding the temper of the Native soldiery, 
or inquired the workings of their mind 
upon an act calculated to fill them with 
shame aud sorrow^ for their coou'ades, and 
with terror for themselves. The penalty of 
disbandment for refusing to use the ab¬ 
horred cartridges, was changed, by the act 
of that monnng, iuto the degradingpunish- 
ment of a common felon ; the recusants were 
doomed to labour for years, perhaps for life, 
in irons, for the profit of their foreign mas¬ 
ters, while their wives and children were 
left to starve I Was there no alternative 
for them except the cruel one of forfeiture 
of caste, of virtual excommunication, with 
all its wretched consequences, its civil and 
religious disabilities? Both Mohamme¬ 
dans and Hindoos liad, as has been shown, 
recent grievances rankling in their breasts : 
the present measure looked like part of a 
system to prostrate them in the dust, if not to 
wholly crush them; and when the hum¬ 
bled 8rd looked at the empty huts of their 
comrades, and thought of the crowded 
gaol (wliich the excessive cleanliness asso¬ 
ciated with high-caste renders specially 
disgusting) and of their forlorn families, 
no wonder their hearts sank within them. 
Beneath the general depression, there were, 
doubtless, under-currents; and the sugges¬ 
tions of the bolder or more intriguing, 
would naturally gain ready hearing. There 
must have been decided dissatisfaction; but 
there is no evidence to show that any plot 
was formed on the night of the 9th; it 
ratlier appears, that until late in the after¬ 
noon of Sunday, the 10th, the troops re¬ 
mained, as it were, paralysed, but ready to 
* Greathed^s Letters ; Introduction, p. xir. 
t Major-general Hewitt to adjutant-general of the 
army, May lltli, 1857,—Further Papers on Muti¬ 
nies (Commons), Ko* 3; p. 9. 

% Letter of the Eev. J. C, Smyth, one of the chap¬ 
lains at Meerut —Timesj June 30th, 1857, 


be thrown into a state of panic by the most 
trifling occurrence. In fact, their excessive 
fear verged on despair; no report regard¬ 
ing the hostile intentions of the government 
was too absurd to be believed; and fancy¬ 
ing themselves driven into a corner, they 
drugged themselves with bhang, aud, to 
the amazement of the Europeans, suddenly 
changed their attitude of humble depreca¬ 
tion, for one of reckless, pitiless, unreason- 
mg ferocity. 

The best antliority on the subject (Gen¬ 
eral Hewitt) considers, that “the outbreak 
was not premeditated; but tlie result of a 
rumour that a party was parading to seize 
their arras; which was strengtlieiied by the 
fact of the 60th rifles parading ibr evening 
serdee/^t 

The conclusion is evidently a just one; 
for had there been any combination, how¬ 
ever secret, or however superficial, the sepoys 
would have waited till the Europeans were 
eitlier in church, or in their beds. They 
had no superiority of numbers to presume 
upon; and the majority acted, beyond all 
doubt, on an ungovernable influence of 
rage and desperation. Shoii;ly before sLx 
o^clock r.M, a body of the 3rd cavalry 
flung themselves on their horses, and gal¬ 
loped off to the gaol, where they released 
their comrades, aud the other prisoners, 
amounting iu number to 1,200. Of coursej 
many of these latter played a leading pai't 
in the outrages of that terrible night; but 
some were so terrified by the madness of 
their new associates, that they came and 
voluntarily gave themselves up to the ma¬ 
gistrates as soon as the first tumult had 
subsided. The rescued “ eighty-five^Mvere 
brought back in triumph to the Native 
lines. They liad had enough of prison dis¬ 
cipline to rouse, not queuch, their fiercest 
passions. The degradation was fresh; their 
limbs were yet bruised and raw with the 
fetters. They proceeded to the compound 
of Captain Galloway, of the 3rd light cav¬ 
alry, and compelled his blacksmith to re¬ 
move their chains.^ Then they went 
among their comrades, calling aloud for 
vengeance. The whole of the 3rd, except 
Captain Craigie^s troop of fifty men, joined 
the mutineers: so did the 20th N. I.; but 
tlie 11th N. L hung back, defended their 
officers, and such of them as were stationed 
on guard, remained at their posts. 

The raass of the troops had now crossed 
the Rubicon, and knew that to recede or 
hesitate would be to ensure the death of 
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rebels, or the life of galley-slaves. The 
iuflammable bHugaloirs, mostly thatched 
with straw, were soon set on fire, including 
General Hewitt^s. Dense clouds of smoke 
filled the hot night air, and volumes of 
flame were seen sliooting up in columns to 
heaven, or roUiug in billows along the 
p'oumh The bugle sounded the alarm; 
irregular discharges of musketry were heard 
on every side. The sepoys seemed to have i 
turned in a moment from obedient children 
to infuriated madmen. The madness, too, 
was fearfully contagions; the impetus was 
irresistible. The lith held out long, and 
stood by their oJificers, vrhile their colonel 
reasoned with the mutineers. But, alas I 
the time was past for arguing the matter, 
save with swords and guns. A sepoy of 
the 20th Native infantry took aim at Colonel 
Fin Ilia : the example was instantly follov^ed; 
aud the good and gallant ofiicer fell dead 
from his horse, amid a shower of bullets. 
On this the 20tb fired into the 11th; and the 
latter corps being no longer able to remain 
neutral,* reluctantly joiued their country¬ 
men, after having first placed their officers 
in safety. Then iuceudiarism, practised in 
detail at the musketry depots ever since the 
hated cartridges were distributed, reached 
its height, the mutineers being assisted 
by the population of the bazaar, the city, 
and the neighhouriug viUages,^^ It W'as 
mutiny coupled with insurrection. The 
sepoys had, however, no leaders, and their 
movements were, to the last degree, irre¬ 
gular and disconnected, 'Kill, kill! was 
^ the cry of a few desperate fanatics mad¬ 
dened w'ith bhang; booty, booty! was 
the all-comprehensive object of the bud- 
mashes of the city, and of the scum of the 
vast following which ever attends a large 
Indian cantonment, and which was now 
suddenly let laose on the affrighted Euro¬ 
pean families, Tlie scene was terrible; but 
it resembled rather the raid of insurgent 
villagers tlian the revolt of trained troops : 
there was, in fact, no fighting at aU, pro¬ 
perly so called; for the incensed 3rd cav¬ 
alry mutineers (who, it must be remembered, 
were Mohammedans of high family) were 
anxious to reach Delhi, where they felt sure 
of the sympathy of tlieir co-religionists; 
while the mass of the sepoys had joined the 
mutiny because they could not remain neu- 
tml; and the first flush of excitement passed, 
their great desire was to get out of the 
reacii of the European guns. Eight women 
• Geneiai Hewilf s letter. 


and seven or eight children perished; anti 
there vvere instances in which the dead 
bodies were horribly slashed aud cut by the 
infuriated mob; hut the highest official 
account of European lives lost, including 
officers and soldiers, does not reach forty. 

The only considerable body of sepoy's 
who remained thoroughly staunch during 
the night was Captain Craigie^s troop of 
cavalry; but it required not merely his re¬ 
markable influence over his men, but eon- 
s.iimmate tact in using it, to prevent their 
being carried away by the torrent. Never 
was there a more conspicuous instance of 
tlie value of that faculty for managing 
natives/^ spoken of by the Calcutta cor¬ 
respondent of the Times as a sixth sense, 
which can neither be communicated nor 
learnt/^f Mrs. Craigie's account of the 
affair bears strong internal evidence of 
truthfulness, aud is corroborated by cotem¬ 
porary official and private statements. 
She was driving to church with another lady, 
when, passing the mess of the 3rd regimejit, 
they saw the servants leaning over the 
walls of the compound, all looking towards 
the road from the Native infantry lines. 
Several voices called out to tlie ladies to 
return, for there was a mutiny of the Native 
infantry, and a fight iu the bazaar. Crowds 
of armed men were now seen hurrying to¬ 
wards the carriage. Its occupants drove 
back in great alarm; but soon overtaking 
an English private running for his life from 
several men (not sepoys) armed with 1 at tees 
(long sticks), they stopped the carriage, and 
drew in the fugitive, his assailants continu¬ 
ing to strike at him; but the heroines held 
out their anus aod pleaded for him, and 
were suffered to drive off in safety with the 
rescued soldier. On reaching her own 
bungalow, Mrs, Craigic found her husband 
in entire ignorance of what was occurring. 
He started off to the lines of tlie 3rd, and 
found that the three first troops had disap¬ 
peared; but his own (the 4th), with the 5th 
aud 6th, were still there. Another of the 
troop captains, whose name does not appear, 
but w'ho was senior in rank to Captain 
Craigie, now joined him, and the two 
officers asked the men if they could rely on 
them. I’he answer was an eager declara¬ 
tion of fidelity. The men said they had 
heard there was fighting at the gaol to re¬ 
lease the prisoners; and elustering round 
Captain Craigie, professed themselves ready 
to do whatever he might order. The officers 
f Tmrni June 15th, 1857, 
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directed tlie troops to mount and follow 
tliem* Meanwhile^ a gentleman, whose 
name is not stated, came up, and was 
asked if he had any orders from the colonel. 
The reply was, that the colonel was flying 
for his life, and had giYCn no orders/^^ 
The officers rode on with the three troops. 
Captain Craigie, anxiously occu|>ied with 
his own men, discovered, after riding some 
distance, that he was alone with the 4th 
troop* lie soon afterwards met the released 
cavalry mutiiieers with their irons broken* 
They were on their way to Delhi, and were 
mounted and in uniform, their comrades 
having given them their own equipments. 
The fugitives recognised Captain Craigie, 
shouted to him that they were free, and 
poured forth blessings on him. “He was/^ 
says his wife, ** indeed their friend j and had 
he been listened to, these horrors might 
nerer have happened.^^ Captain Craigie, 
seeing that it was too late to preserve the 
gaol, turned back, to try aud save the stan¬ 
dards of the 3rd from the hues* The roads 
were thronged wdth infantry mutineers and 
bazaar men, armed and firing, A ladyf 
was driving by in a carriage, when a trooper 
came up with her and stabbed her* Captain 
Craigie cut the assassin down with his 
sword, but the victim was already dead* 
Soon after this, a hall whizzed by his own 
ear; aud looking round, he saw a trooper 
out of niiiform, with his head muffled, fire 
at him again* “ Was that meant for me?” 
he shouted. *^yesl” said the trooper, “I 
will have your blood.” 

Captain Craigie^s presence of mind did 
not desert him; he believed the men might 
mutiny from him if he fired; and turning to 
them, lie asked if they w^ould see him shot* 
They vociferated ^^No!” and forced the 
mutineer back again and again; but would 
neither kill nor seize him* A Christian 
trumpeter urged the captain to save him¬ 
self by riding faster, aud he dashed on 
to the lines; but passing his own house^by 
the way, he asked who would go aud defend 

• “This fitatement is partialJy incorrect, for the 
colonel had directed Adjutant Clarke to order Uie 
men to stand to their horses, to be ready to mount if 
required*" The order did not reach the men, and 
would evidently have exercised very little effect if it 
had; but the former portion of the quotation in ques¬ 
tion, is corroborated by Colonel Smyth*8 own words* 
“ Six officers/' he states, “came into my compound 
chased by infantry sepoys, and concealed themselves 
in my house* I then w'ent to inform the general 
(Hewitt) of what was going on. I took my own 
orderly and the field officers with me* I told them to 
draw flwords, as the road was getting crowded, and 


his wife* The whole troop (at least all with 
him) raised their hands* He said he only 
w anted four men, “ I, I, I/’ cried every 
one; so he sent the first four, and rode on 
with the others to the lines, where he 
found Major Ridiardson aud two European 
officers, with a few remaining meu of the 
other troops. The Native infantry were 
flying across the parade-ground, pursued by 
the European artilleiT. The officers, bid¬ 
ding their men follow, galloped into the 
open conutry, with three of the four regi¬ 
mental standards; and, on seeing them safe. 
Captain Craigie, by the permission of Major 
Richaidson, returned to provide for the 
safety of his wife* She, poor ladyl had 
endured an interval of terrible anxiety; but, 
like her husband, bad retained perfect self- 
possession. The rescued European was one 
of the carabiniers—a guard of whom had 
been placed over the mixtineers, and had 
thereby become the objects of especial 
hatred with the mob. She dressed him in 
her husband^s clothes, aud then she and 
her female companion watched the progress 
of the iiicaudiary crew, and seeing bungalow 
after bungalow blazing round them, expected 
that the lines of fire would close them in* 
At length the mob reached the uext com¬ 
pound, aud set light to the stables. The 
groans of the horses were fearful; but soon 
the more terrible utterance of human agony 
was heard through the din; and Mrs* 
Craigie, looking from the upper part of her 
own dwelling, saw a lady (Mrs. Chambers) 
in the verandah of the nest house* At her 
entreaty, the servants ran to try aud bring 
their unfortunate neighbour over the low 
separating wall, But it was too late; the poor 
victim (who had but newly arrived in India, 
and was on the eve of her confinement) had 
been already killed, and cut horribly. This 
was fearful news for Mrs* Craigie and her 
companions; they soon saw men bringing 
a burning log from the next compound, and 
tliought their own ordeal was at hand. 
Crowds gathered round; but the name of 

immediately galloped off 08 fast as I could* the 
bazaar people striking at me with sworda and sticks, 
and shouting after me, w'liich Mr*Kosej of the barrack 
deparuueat, witnessed. I went first to Mr, Great- 
hed% the gate of whose compound was open; hut a 
man ran to it to shut it, I suppose; but 1 got in and 
rode op to the house, and gave the information to 
the servants, as I was informed Mr* Greathed was 
out* 1 then went on to the generars, and heard he 
had just left the house in his carriage."—Colonel 
Smyth "^8 liarrfdwe* 

t Mrs, Courtenay, wife of the hotel keeper at 
Meerut* 
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Captain Cmigie was frequently shouted in 
deprecation of any assault on his dwelling ^ 
and a few of the Hindoo servants who re¬ 
mained faithful, especially one Buctour, a 
tent lascar, ran to and fro, trying to clear 
the compound, and declaring that his mas¬ 
ter was the people^s friend/' and no one 
should burn his house. 

At this crisis tlie ladies saw the four 
troopers sent to guard them riding in, and, 
recognising the well-known uniform, though 
not the wearers, hailed them at once as 
deliverers* The troopers dismounted, and 
rushed eagerly upstairs; Mrs* Craigie strove 
to take their hands in her's, but they pros¬ 
trated themselves before her, and touching 
her feet with their foreheads, swore to pro¬ 
tect her at the hazard of their lives; 
which they actually did* They implored 
her to keep withiu shelter, and not expose 
herself ou the verandah * But anxiety for 
her husband overpowered every other con¬ 
sideration, and she could not be restrained 
from gazing forth on the blazing canton¬ 
ment in an agony of suspense, which pre¬ 
vented her from heeding the blinding, suffo¬ 
cating smoke, the parching heat, or even 
the shots fired at herself, until at length the 
brother of her young friend arrived in safety, 
and was soon followed by Captain Craigie, 
who having nobly performed his public 
duty, now came to rescue his heroic wife. 
Fearing that the house would be surrounded, 
the officers wrapped dark stable-blankets 
round the light muslin dresses of the ladies, 
to hide them from the glare of the flaming 
station, and lessen the risk of fire, aud con¬ 
cealed them in a little thick-waUed, single¬ 
doored temple, which stood on the grounds* 
There they remained several hours; during 
which time, a band of armed thieves broke 
into the house; but two of tliem were shot 
(one by Buctour), and the others fled. 
Cavalry troopers continued to join the 
party, including one of the condemned 
eighty-five, who offered to stay aud defend 
the Europeans; but Captain Craigie said 
he must surrender him if he did; and, after 
a time, the boy disappeared." The other 
troopers, to the number of about thirty, 
entreated Captain Craigie not to take his 
wife away, as they w*ouId protect her with 
their lives; but he dared not run the risk 
and when the roads became quieter, he put- 
to the horses (all the a table-servants having 

• Captain Craigie^a bouse, and another, were the 
only ones left standing in the 3rd cavalry lines. 

t Greathed's LetterSf p* 29L 

fled), and hurried the ladies off to the artil¬ 
lery lines, first allowing them to collect 
together a few clothes and their trinkets. 
The plate they could not get, the kliitmiit- 
gar (Mohammedan steward) having run off 
with the keys. He had, however, buried 
the property in the first moments of alarm, 
and he subsequently brought the whole intact 
to his master. The troopers, gallantly as 
they had behaved, ^Mooked very blank"' at 
tbe idea of proceeding to the European 
lines. Instead of coufidentiy expecting re¬ 
ward, they “feared being made prisonersj" 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
they were induced to venture within reach 
of the uureasouing fiiiy of the British 
force. It is needful to remember this; 
for probably the excessive dread inspired by 
our policy, has been, with the vast majority 
of the Bengal army, the inciting cause of 
mutiny. Our very iuconaistencies and 
vacillations have been ascribed by them to 
some hidden motive. At the outset, the 
only body of sepoys who kept together and 
obeyed orders during this terrible night, 
evidenced tlie most entire disbelief in the 
gratitude or justice of the military autho¬ 
rities, and ventured to remain in allegiance, 
wholly in dependence on the individual 
character of their captain* But for him, 
they too would have joined the mutineers* 
During the night, many Europeans were ' 
saved by the fidelity and daiing of native 
servants, at the risk of their own lives* Tlie 
commissioner (Mr* Greathed) and his wife 
are among the number* On seeing the 
mob approach their house, they took shelter 
with two English ladies on the terrace roof; 
but the wood-work was soon set on fire, and 
no alternative apparently remained but to de¬ 
scend and surrender themselves, when Gbo- 
lab Khan, their head gardener, succeeded 
in inciting the crowd to pillage a large 
storehouse at some distance, he affecting to 
share in the plunder.f Ladders were then 
placed against the opposite wall hy others 
of the establishment, every member con¬ 
tinuing faithful, and the whole party es¬ 
caped off tbe roof (which, some few minutes 
later, fell in with a fearful crash), and took 
refuge in the gai'deu. When day broke, 
tbe rioters having left the place, Gholab 
.Khan brought a buggy, wherein the com¬ 
missioner and his three companions pro¬ 
ceeded in safety to the artillery school of ( 
instruction, whither, on the morning of tlie 
11th, all the ladies of the cantonment, with 
their children and servants, were taken by 
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their husbands without any military escort. 
The school was a large, easily defensible en¬ 
closure, with lines of barracks; and here all 
the civilians and such of the staff as were 
not required outside took refuge, there 
being no fort at Meerut, Captain and 
Mrs. Macdonald (20th regiment) were both 
slain; but their ayah (nurse) seized the 
childrenj and conveyed them to a place of 
safety. 

The following is the official list of the 
Europeans killed at Meerut, not already 
named, 3rc^ Li^ht Cavalry —Lieutenant 
McNabb (a youth of ranch promise, who 
had only just joined his regiment, and was 
returning houae unarmed from the artillery 
mess) *j Yeterinary Surgeons Phillips* and 
Dawson, Mrs. Dawson and children. 60^/^ 
Mifies —one coi'poral. 20^/i Naiive In¬ 
fantry —Captain Taylor, Lieutenant Hen¬ 
derson, Ensign Pattle, Hr. Tregear (in¬ 
spector in the educational department). 
A gunner, two Chelsea pensioners, a fife- 
major of the 11 til Native infantry, four 
children, five men, and two women (whose 
names were unknown), were all killed by the 
released convicts or bazaar people.f 

There was, as has been before stated, 
no organised resistance; and the general 
opinion, pronounced almost without a dis¬ 
sentient voice by the press of England and of 
India, is, that the deficiency of the rebels in 
leaders was more than counterbalanced 
by the incapacity of the British authorities. 
After making all reasonable allowance for 
the suddenness of the shock, and the un- 
preparedness of the officers in command 
(although that is, in fact, rather an aggrava¬ 
tion than an extenuation of their conduct), 
it is not possible to account satisfactorily 
I either for the space of time occupied in 
getting the troops, especially the dragoons, 
under arms, or for the neglect of any at¬ 
tempt to forestal the mutineers in their 
undisguised plan of proceeding to Delhi, 
which everybody knew was strongly forti¬ 
fied, richly stored, and weakly garrisoned 
by Native troops; and the care of which was, 

• This gentleman had looked on during the 

punishment parade of the previous day, and had ad¬ 
vocated the adoption of the sternest measures to com¬ 
pel the enlhe corps to use the new cartridges. Ho 
was shot while dnving his buggy, and, it is said, mu¬ 
tilated by fire troopers.—‘Letter of the Her, J. C. 
Smyth, chaplain at Meerut.— Times. The governor 
of the gaol is said to have owed his life entirely to 
the gratitude of certain of the mutineers, to whom he 
had spoken kindly while under his charge. 

f Supplement to Gazette^ May 6tlv, 1858; p, 2262. 


in fact, the one great reason for the main¬ 
tenance of the costly and extensive Meerut 
cantonment. To begin with the first count, 
the 60th rifies were parading for evening 
service when the tumult began. They, 
therefore, ought to have been ready to 
act at once against the gathering crowds | 
while the European dragoons, if too late 
m mounting to save the gaol, should have 
been sent off either to intercept the fugitives 
or preoecirpy the city.J Captain Craigie, 
who had acted on his own responsibility in 
proceeding with his troop to try and pre¬ 
serve the gaol, met several of the released 
prisoners, already on the road to Delhi, 
at that early hour of the evening. Even 
the 3rd cavalry do not appear to have gone 
off together in any large body, but rather 
in straggling parties; and it appears that 
they might have been cut off, or at least 
dispersed in detail. The effort ought to 
have been made at all hazards. There was 
no fort in Meerut; but the women and 
children might snrely have been gathered 
together in the artillery school, under the 
escort of European soldiers, at the first out¬ 
break of the mutiny, while the 11th—who 
long held back, and to the last protected the 
families of their officers—‘Were yet obedient; 
and while one portion of the force remained 
to protect the cantonment, the cavalry and 
guns might have overtaken the fugitives, 
the greater number of whom were on foot. 
Major-general Hewitt^s own account of 
the affair is the best proof of the ntter 
absence of any solicitude on his part, or, it 
would appear, of any suggestion on the part 
of those around him, for the preservation of 
Delhi, In acquainting the adjutant-gene¬ 
ral, in a letter dated May the lltb, with 
the events of the preceding night, he never 
even alludes to any plan of proceeding against 
the mutineers, or anticipates any other 
employment for the 1,863 European sol¬ 
diers stationed at Meerut, than to take care 
of the half-burned cantonments, and mount 
guard over their wives and families, until 
reinforcements should arrive to help them 

X Tbe last witness on the subject is Sir. Russell, 
who, in October, 1858, examined Meerut in company 
with Colonel Johnson of the artillery, an ofiicer pre¬ 
sent at the mutiny. Mr. Russell satisfied himself 
that there was indeed just ground, admitting the 
difficulty of the situation, and many embarrassing 
circumstances, **to deplore the want of energy of 
those who had ample means in their hands to punish 
the murderers on the spot, and to, in aU probabiliiv^ 
arrest or delay considerably the massacre and revolt 
at Delhi.”—Townes, 29th Nov., 1858. j 
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Bold their own^ and assist in carrying out 
drum-head courts-martial for thfe punish¬ 
ment of the insurgent villagei*s and bazaar 
budmashes; as to tfie civil law and civil 
courts, they were swept away by the first 
breath of the storm, 

Many a gallant spirit must haTO chafed 
and raged that night, asking, in bitterness 
of spirit, the question gener^ly uppermost 
in the minds of British soldiers—What will 
they say of us in England But then— 
and it is not the least strange point of the 
case—we hear of no single soldier or 
civilian offering to lead a party, or go, if 
need were, alone, to Delhi, if only to warn 
the defenceless families assembled therej of 
the danger by which they were menaced. 

The ride was nothing; some thirty-six 
miles on a moonliglit midsummer night: ! 
the bullet of a mutineer might bring it to 
a speedy close; but was that enough to deter 
soldiers from endeavouring to peHbrm their 
duty to the state of which they were sworn 
defenders, or Engliahmen from endeavour¬ 
ing to save a multitude of their couutry- 
women from evils more terrible than death ? 
As individuals even, they might surely have 
done something, though perhaps not much, 
clogged as they were in a peculiar manner by 
the working of a system ^vhich, amid other 
defects, makes a general of fifty-five a pheno¬ 
menon in India,* The commanding officer 
at Meerut was not a Napier or a Campbell, 
gifted beyond his fellows wdth immunity 
from the physical and mental inertia which 
threescore years and ten usually bring in 
their train. If General Hewitt had been 
ever characterised by rigour and decision, 
at least these qualities were not evidenced 
at Meerut, It is painful to animadvert on 
even the puldic conduct of a brave old 
officer ; the more so, because the de spat eh 
which evidences what lie failed to do, is par¬ 
ticularly straightforward and manly* He 
states, without preface or apology, that “as 
soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, 
carabiuiers, and 60tli rifles were got under 
arms ; hut by the time we reached the Native 
infantiy parade-ground, it wa^ too dark to 
act ivitti efficieucy in that direction; conse¬ 
quently the troops retired to the north of 
the nullali” {small stream before alluded to), 
“so as to cover the barracks arid officers^ 
lines of the artillery, carabiniers, and 60th 
rifles, which were, with the exception of 

• Timm ^—Calcutta eorrespondenti June 15tli. 
1858- 

t ParL Papers on Mutinies (No* 3), 1857; p, 9, 


one house, preserved, though the insurgents 
—-for I the muiineei's had at that time 

retired by the Allyfmi* and Delhi roads — 
burnt the vacant snpper and miuer Hues* 
At break of day the force was di\dded ; one- 
half on guard, and the other taken to patrol 
the Native lines.'" Then follows a state- 
ment of certain small parties of the 11th 
aud 20th Native infantry who remained 
faithful, and of the fifty men of the 3rd 
cavalry; and the general adds—“Efficient 
measures are being taken to* secure the 
treasure, ammunition, aud barracks, and to 
place the females and European inhabitants 
in the greatest security obtainable* Nearly 
the whole of the cantonment and Zillah 
police have deserted.'"f 

The delay which took place in bringing 
the 6th dragoons into action is quite unac¬ 
counted for. A medical officer, writing 
from Meerut on the 12th of May, says, that 
between five and six o’clock on the evening 
of the previons day, while preparing for a 
ride with Colonel Finn is, he heard a buzzing, 
murmuring noise, such as was common in 
case of fire; and shortly after, while putting 
on his uniform, the havildar-major of the 
11th rushed into the room, exclaiming, 
“ Fly I sahib, the regiments are in open 
mutiny; Colonel Finnis has just been shot 
in my arms. Ride to the European cavalry 
lines aud give the alarm.” The doctor did 
SO; galloped off to the house of the colonel 
of tlie dragoon guards, which lie had just 
left, and then on to the barrack lines, where 
Colonel Jones was engaged in ordering the 
men to saddle, arm, and mount forthwith. 
The remaining movements of tlie dragoons 
are best told in the words of this eye¬ 
witness, whose account is the only circum¬ 
stantial one which has been made public, 
regarding the proceedings of a corps ■which, 
rightly used, might have saved Delhi, and 
tlioiisands of lives* 

It took us a long time, in my opinion, to get 
ready, and it was dark before the dragoons were 
ready to start in a body \ while by this time flames 
began to ascend in all directions from the lines, and 
the officers^ bungalows of the 3rd cavalry and the 
11th and 20th Native infantry^ i from public build¬ 
ings, mess-houses, private residences, and, in fact, 
every structure or thing that came within the reach 
of the torch, and the fury of the mutineers and of 
the bazaar canaille^ # • • ’When, the carabt- 

niers were mounted we rode off at a brisk trot, 
through clouds of suffocating dust and darkness, in 
an easterly direction, and along a narrow road ; not 
advancing in the direction of the conflagratioti, 
but, on the contrary, leaving it behind on ouf right 
rear. In this way we proceeded for some two or 
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three miles, to my no small surpriaei when sud¬ 
denly the ^ halt* was sounded, and we faced about, 
and, retracing our steps and verging off to our left, 
debouched on the left rear of the Native infantry 
lines, which were all in a blaze* Skirting along 
behind these lines w^e turned them at the western 
end, and wheeling to the left, came upon the 11th 
parade-ground, where, at a little distance, we found 
the horse artillery and H*M,^s 60th riffea. It 
appears that the three regiments of mutineers had 
by this time commenced dropping off to the east- 
w*ard and to the Delhi-road j for here some firing 
look place between them and the rifles i and pre¬ 
sently the horse artillery coming to the front 
and unlimbering, opened upon a copse or wood 
in which they had apparently foimd cover, with 
heavy discharges of grape and canister, which tore 
and rattled among the trees, and all was silent 
again* The horse artillery now limbered up and 
wheeled round, and here I joined them, having lost 
the dragoons in the darkness. By ibis lime, how¬ 
ever, the moon arose; * we blessed her useful light* 
did the mutineers, no doubt] j and the horse 
artillery coluninji with rifles at its head, moving 
across the parade-ground, we entered the long street, 
turning from the southw^ard behind the light cavalry 
Jmes. It was by this time past ten o*clock, and 
having made the entire circuit of the lines, we passed 
up to the eastward of them, and, joined by the 
dragoons and rifles, bivouacked for the nighh”'* 

At daybreak tlie doctor proceeded to 
visit the almost deserted hospital, where 
a few patients, prostrate with small-pox, 
alone remained. On his way he met a 
dhooly, and^ stopping the bearers, inquired 
what they carried. They answered, “The 
colonel saiiib.^' It was the body of poor 
Finnis (with whom the inquirer had been 
preparing to ride scarce twelve hours before) 
which had just been found where he fell, 
and was being carried towards the church¬ 
yard. No searcli had been made for him or 
for any other of the Mien Europeaus, whoj 
if not wholly killed by the insurgents, 
must have perished in needless misery. 
Colonel Smytlq on the following morning, 
saw ten or twelve European dead bodies on 
the Delhi-roadj near the old gaoLf 

The mutineers had abundant leisure to 
initiate^ witli a success they could never have 
anticipated, their first great step of syste¬ 
matic hostility. They wero not, howeveiv 
unanimous in their view^s. Many of the 
20th Native infantry were stiU loyal at 
heart, and 120 of them turned back, and 
presented themselves at Meerut, where the 
influence of the officers and families whom 
they had protected, procured them a favour- 

• 'JYjneSf June 29th, 1857. 

f Brief Account fftlte 3£utini/f p* 6. 

■f Letter from an eye-witness of the seizure of 
Delhi by the mutineers.—July I4tb, 1SG7* 

5 Letter to tlie IhneSf October, 18o7, 

VOL. II. ^ 


able reception. Several of the 3rd cavalry 
also appear to have returned and surrendered 
themselves, and many of them were met 
with, wandering about the country, longing, 
but not daring, to return to their homes* 
Meanwhile, the mass of the mutineers, 
counselled by a few more daring spirits, 
took care to cut off the telegraph communi¬ 
cation between Meerut and Delhi, and to 
post a guard of a hundred troopers at a 
narrow suspension-bridge over the Hiuduii, 
one of the two rivers between them and 
Dellii ^ but which then, in the height of the 
hot season, was easily fordable* They knew 
that there was no other obstacle, the country 
being smooth as a bowling-green; and they 
took full advantage of the apathy of the 
Eritislij by bivouEicking for a brief rest, 
within six. miles of the scene of their out¬ 
rages; after which, they rose up and pur¬ 
sued their way without the slightest inter¬ 
ruption* Their arrival at Dellii ViiW be 
narrated iu tbe following chapter. The 
Meerut catastrophe is suflSciently impor¬ 
tant to deserve what Nelson wished for—a 
gazette to itself. 

The general opinion of the Indian press 
and public, declared it “certain that the 
severe sente nces on th e m u ti u e ers of th e 
3rd cavalry was the immediate cause of 
the Meerut massacre*”J In England, the 
^ame conclusion was uatnrally and almost 
unavoidably arrived at. Colonel Sykes, ex- 
ebairman of the East India Company, and 
also a high authority on the score of indi¬ 
vidual character and experience, declared in 
the most emphatic language. Ins “thorough 
conviction, that but for tbe fatal punish¬ 
ment of the eighty-five troopers at Meerut 
to ten ycars^ confineraeiit in irons, with hard 
labour as felons, for resisting tbe compulsoiy 
use of the suspected cartridges, the first 
instance in a hundred years, in Bengal, of 
sepoys ill eonibination imbruing their hands 
in the blood of their officers, would not have 
occurred. In short, bad the policy adopted 
by Colonel Montresor in the contingent 
force at Hyderabad in 1806, in abrogating 
a dangerous order upon bis own responsi¬ 
bility, been adopted at Meerut, we might 
still have had a loyal Bengal army, as we 
still have a loyal Madras army, although the 
latter had, fifty-one years ago, revolted upon 
religious grounds ”§ 

Again, in Ins place in the House of Coni- 
moiiSj Colonel Sykes said, that at the 
moment of ironing the troopers on parade, 
“an electric shock of sympathy went through 
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the whole army, aud amongst their co-reli- 
gionista in the contingents with native 
powers. Up to that time there had been 
doubts and alarms, but no common sym¬ 
pathy or nnders tail ding. Then, however, 
every sepoy in the Bengal army made the 
case of the condemned his own/^^ 

Lord Ellenboroiigh contrasted the promp¬ 
titude manifested by Sir Henry Lawrence in 
Oude, with the shiftless incapacity displayed 
at Meerut, At the latter place, the muti¬ 
neers, he said, rose at 6 aud it was not 
until nightfall that H,M/s carabiniers were 
able to move, How did it happen that 
with a Queen^s regiment of infantry, another 
of cavalry, and an overwhelming force of 
horse and foot artiUerj, the mutineers yet 
escaped ivithout injury to Delhi, and made 
a inarch of thirty to forty miles Lord 
Ellenborough spoke forcibly on the power 
of individual character in in ft nencing events 
in India; and, alluding to General Hewitt, 
he declared that no government was justi¬ 
fied in placing in a most important position 
a man of whom the troops knew nothing, 
and with whose qualifications the gov¬ 
ernment themselves were imacquainted. 
Where,he added, was the commander- 
in-chief upon this occasion ? Why was not 
he in the midst of hia troops ? He must 
have been aware of all the difficulties which 
were growing up. He must have known 
the dangers by which he was beset, ^ ^ ^ 
He, however, went to the hills, leaving the 
dangers to which I refer behind him in the 
plain. Such is not the conduct which a 
man occupying the position of commander- 
in-chief ought to have pursued.” f 

The leading reviews and magazines took 
up the same tone; and the writer of an able 
and temperate article in one of them, gave a 
question and reply, which contain, in few 
words, the common-sense view of the mat¬ 
ter, “ Why was nothing done or attempted, 
before the insurgents reached Delhi, to arrest 
theii' murderous progiess, and protect the 
unfortunate residents in that city ? Why, 
but that our leaders were unequal to tlieir 
duty, and that General Anson had rushed 
into a menacing display of authority, with¬ 
out troubling himself to consider the means 
or the persons hy whom it was to be 
sustained ” f 

In India, however, the Meerut authorities 
■were not wholly without apologists, and 
vindicators. Some intercepted sepoy 


even 


* Speech on proposed India Bill, Feb, 18th, lSo8, 
t India Dekite.— Tvne^j 3Qth June, 18o7, 


letters were said to show, that the en¬ 
tire Bengal army had resolved on a simnk 
taueous rising on the 15th of May; conse¬ 
quently, the blundering cruelties practised at 
Meerut were supposed to have precipitated 
the insurrectionary movement, and pre¬ 
vented the intended co-operation of the 
widely dispersed troops. The evidence in 
favour of this supposition was little better 
than rumoni'; if there had been any of 
weight, the authorities would have been 
only too glad to publish it for the diminu¬ 
tion of their own blame. But had such a 
plot existed, its development at Meerut 
would have been particularly unfortu¬ 
nate ; for subsequent events showed, that 
in most other stations, the officers in com¬ 
mand {whether soldiers or civilians) were 
ready to make pul>lic duty their paramount 
consideration ; and proved, in many remark¬ 
able instances, no less conspicuous for the 
employment of their often slender resources 
for the public good, than the Meci*ut 
leaders had been for the misuse of their 
almost unparalleled advantages. The wan¬ 
tonly provoked catastrophe at Meerut was 
fitly followed by an access of stupefaction, 
which can alone account for the absence of 
any effort to save Delhi. 

The following is an extract from a sermon 
preached on the occasion by Mr. Rotton, 
one of the chaplains of the Meerut station; 
who was subsequently attached to the be¬ 
sieging force sent against Delhi, where, 
according to Mr. Grcathed, he was " well 
thought of,” and attentive to his duties.”§ 
The tone indicates the view generally taken 
of the recent outbreak; for preaching 
of so very decided a character would, if 
not approved, scarcely be tolerated by any 
congregation. 

“Think awhile of our past position and 
our brightening prospects. The mutiny 
came upon us most unexpectedly. The 
scene of its commencement was Meerut; 
and the circumstances which led to its out¬ 
break here, were doubtless arranged by 
matchless wisdom and unbounded love. It 
seems, if report speaks truly, that a diabo¬ 
lical and deep-laid plot had been conceived, 
and was hourly maturing in detail, for the 
destruction of British supremacy in India.” 
On this mere rumour, Mr. Eotton pro¬ 
ceeded to ground a description of the “ un¬ 
paralleled skill” with which “the Moham¬ 
medan” had framed his alleged plot, and the 

X Blackwood'sfor Sept, 1857. 

i Greathedfs Lettersf p. 188. 
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means adopted hj ProT^ii^ence for its dis¬ 
closure, Hencej I say^ He [the Almighty] 
arranged every incident connected with the 
mutiny of Native troops in tins station 
[inclndingj of coarse^ the attempted enforce¬ 
ment of the polluting cartridges and the 
three hours' fettering]; and but for the 
solemn and sad warning which we received 
herCj it is possible, yea, very probable, that 
the enemy's plans would have arrived at 
such maturity, that onr destruction might 
liave been certain and complete. Such are 
the convictions of men of experience and 
Judgment in India. They look on the out¬ 
break at Meerut as the salvation of India/' 
The above quotation is not a very encou¬ 
raging one to lay before the religious portion 
of the British public, now earnestly strhdiig, 
in an entirely opposite spirit, and with entirely 
diflPerent weapons, for the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral salvation of the people of India. But 
it is well that the zealous and self-denying 
supporters of B:iissiouai'y enterprise should 
fully recognise the dangers and difficulties, 
from within and without, which beset the 
progress of Christianity in India. Within 
the pale, an insidious spirit of formality, 
self-sufficiency, and belligerent intoleratice 
ia at work, which is diametrically opposed to 
the first principles of the gospel. The doc¬ 
trine of a special Providence, for instance, as 
illustrated above, can happily do little harm 
to hearers accustomed from childhood to 
test human teaching by the standard of 
Holy Writ, and to rely on the assistance of 
Divine wisdom to enable them to airive at 
a right judgment. Christians of the 
Book," as General Hearsey aptly translated 
Protestants, may indeed well dispense 
with any other light than that reflected 
from their Bibles by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but if we send missionaries to 
India for the express purpose of expounding 
the Scriptures, we ought to be most careful 
that they be duly qualified for the work. 

Such teachers should have, at least in 
measure, the zeal of Peter and the love of 
John united with the controversial power of, 
Paul. It is no simple task to disentangle 
the subtle web of casuistry which modern 
Brahminism has woven round the great 
verities of their ancient faith, or to eradicate 
from the affections of the people the rank 
growth of impure idolatries, of superstitions 
and sensual customs founded on allegories 
originaUy more graceful and far more meta- 

* Her jaghire was included in v-hat is now the 
Meerut district See Indian Mnpire^ toI. j., p. 373- 


physical than those of Greece or Rome—and 
to graft iu place of them simple faith iu the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, and in the 
Oue Mediator between God and man. 

With the Mohammedans tbe difficulties 
are still greater. Their deep reverence for 
the great Head of our church would seem, 
at first sight, to fi\cilitate their acceptance 
of Christianity; but it is not really so, for 
they view themselves as the objects of a 
further and fuller revelation than ours, which 
it is their duty to guard and propagate. 
Impressed with tliis comdction, they will 
not, like the Brahmins, engage iu argu¬ 
ments, or view possible conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity in any light than as a crime, which 
if not repented of, must be punished with 
death. Thus, and thus only, can the 
plague of apostasy be stayed among them. 

There is no surer obstacle to Moham¬ 
medan conversion tlian an irreverent hand¬ 
ling of the deepest mysteries of the Cliristian 
faith. Yet the more rash and incompetent 
the preacher, the more likely is lie to rush 
in where augels fear to tread." An ex¬ 
ample of this is quoted by Lord Hastings 
in the diary kept by him, wdieii making a 
tour as governor-general in 1815. He went 
to church at Meerut, in the handsome and 
extensive structure, towards the recent erec¬ 
tion of which the Begum Sumroo* (a Roman 
Catholic by profession) had been the chief 
contributor. The tenor of the sermon 
was,” he says, “ to impress upon us a strict 
and defined repartition of functions be¬ 
tween tbe different persons of the Trinity 
—a line which we were assured would be 
inviolably preserved from the indelicacy 
which each must feel would attend the tres¬ 
passing of the prerogatives of auother."t 

The impediments to making proselytes in 
India will not, however, deter those from 
making the attempt who act in obedience 
to a Divine command, and in reliance ou 
Divine aid. Still iu tins, as iu all similar 
cases, we mdst do our utmost before 
venturing to expect a blessing on our 
labours. An inexperienced and slenderly- 
gifted man, who would preach to empty 
pews in England, is not likely to attract 
hearers among r people whom he addresses 
under all the drawbacks inseparable from 
the position of a stranger and a foreigner, 
who, unpractised in their language, and yet 
more so in their modes of thought, conies 
to tell liis audience that tliey and their 


f I* 7 *tvaie Jhnrnftl of the of IfasUnp^ r 

dited by the Marchioness of Bute j vol. ii.^ p. 329, 
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fathers^ and their venerated priesthood, have 
long ]ain in ignorance and dai’kness. To a 
preacher tlius situated, it must be tio small 
advautage to be perfectly versed in the 
antecedents of his hearers: he can hardly 
know too much of their customs and pre- 
jtidices, of tlieir strength and their weak¬ 
ness : his store of information cannot be too 
great : he should^ like Moses, be versed not 
only in Israeiitisli history, but in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. In fact, the 
preliniiiiary course of study retjuisite for au 
Indian missionary is altogether an excep¬ 
tional one. Controversy in Europe is usu¬ 
ally exercised regarding minor points of 
form, doctrine, and discipline. In India, 
the first articles of our faith—the creation 
of the world according to the Book of 
Genesis, the incarnation of the Saviour 
the very existence of the Christ of his- 


[tory,^ are controverted points, before ad- 
I mitting the truth of which the Hindoos must 
! unlearn the lessons of a lifetime, and disowui 
i traditions cherished for centuries as Divine 
revelations. Alas! will it please God to raise 
up the meek, holy scliolars who, to human 
judgment, seem alone capable of the task. 
But we must not despair: India has had 
already a Schwartz, Carey, and Alartyn, a 
Middleton and Hebcr. Siie has just lost an 
excellent bishop {in Dr. Wilson, the late 
venerable diocesan of Calcutta); and there 
are probably many now living, clergymen 
and laymen, whose labours, tliotigh com¬ 
paratively unknown, are working out greater 
results than we dream of Only wlien we 
send labourers into the vineyard, let them 
be our very best—clear-headed, large- 
hearted, gentle, men: no bigots, no secta¬ 
rians, no formalists, no shams. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DELHI—MAY Iltn. 


It would be very easy to write a full and 
glowing account of the seizure of Delhi and 
its terrible conseciuencesi on the plan of 
selecting the most probable and interesting 
portions of the statements yet published, 
and discarding the improbable and conflict¬ 
ing ones) but it is difficult to frame even a 
brief narrative, grounded on authentic data, 
while the trial of the King of Delhi, with all 
the importani: e\ddence taken thereon, re¬ 
mains, like the Meerut court-martial, a 
sealed book to the general public, and the 
most important points have to be searched 
for bit by bit, through masses of Blue-Book 
verbiage, or received on the testimony of 
individuals, more or less disenmioating in 
testing the accuracy of the intelligence they 
communicated to their friends in England. 

It is from private letters only that we de¬ 
rive our information of the state of feeling 
in Delhi immediately before the outbreak, 
and of tlie excitement occasioned by the 
cartridge question among its immense popu¬ 
lation, but especially among the three 
Native regiments by which it was garrisoned. 
The census of 1846 states the population of 
the city, exclusive of its suburbs, at 137,977 } 
of these, 71,530 w^ere Hindoos, 66,120 
Mohararaedaus, and 327 Christians (chiefiy 


Eurasians). Nowhere else in India was the 
proportion of Mohammedans to be com¬ 
pared with this: and although the British 
government might view the ancient capital 
of the Moguls as the shrine of buried great¬ 
ness, interesting only to the poet, the auti- 
quaiiaii, or the artist, many a poverty- 
stricken Moslem noble, many a half-starved 
Rajpoot chieftain or ousted zemindar, re¬ 
membered that a Great Mogul yet lived 
within the marble palaces of his ancestors, 
surrounded by a numerous offspring. Brah¬ 
mins and Rajpoots had fought for the 
Moguls, and had filled the highest offices 
of the state, from which Hindoos and Mo¬ 
hammedans were alike excluded by the un¬ 
generous policy of their present rulers* 
Men suffering under existing grievances, 
rarely thiok much of those of their prede¬ 
cessors from opposite causes; and it is only 
natural to suppose that there were many mal¬ 
contents in India, who hehekl the raj of the 
Feringhee with intense bitterness, and were 
well content to unite on common ground as 
natives, for the expulsion of the hated 
foreigners, and then fight out their owil 
quarrels by themselves. Of course, tl^e 
great mass of the people, who earn a scanty 
subsistence literally in the sweat of their 
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brow—^Tvlio depend on daily toil for daily 
food, and who di'S by hundreds when any¬ 
thing occurs to interrupt their moiiotonouSj 
resource!ess industry—neither make, nor 
willingly take part in rerolntion^j for it is 
certain tliat, whichever side prevails, a mul¬ 
titude of the lowest classes will be trodden 
under foot by the combatants* Thus it was 
in all cases; but especially at Dellu, where 
thousands of peaceful citizens, with helpless 
families,had as good a rightto expect from the 
British the benefits of awdse and strong ad¬ 
ministration, and protection against the mu¬ 
tinous spirit abroad amid the Bengal army, 
as any member of the eoyenanted service* 
The Indian population, could they but 
find hearing, have a right to initiate rather 
than echo the indignant question of their 
fellow-subjects in England—why did govern¬ 
ment “ make Delhi a strong fortress, sur¬ 
round it wdth new bastions, excavate a deep 
ditch out of the granite rock, leave within it 
a hundred thousand muskets, tivo parks of 
the heaviest artillery in India, and powder 
enough to blaze away at any enemy for a 
year, and then place the whole in the sole 
charge of three Native regiments?”^ and 
leave it there, while incendiary fires, in 
different stations, were tellings week by 
week and month by month, the spread of 
disaffection * The circulation of the chupat- 
ties has been compared to the Fiery Cross 
transmitted by the Scottish Highlanders. 
Tlie burning bniigalow^s at tbe musketry 
depots ought to have afforded a far more 
significant warning of what was going on, 
written, as the information was, in charac- 
ters of fire, which they who ran might read* 
Letters dated almost simultaneously wdth 
the execution of tliat fatal sentence on the 
hleerut troopers (which was, in truth, the 
death-warrant of eveiy European massacred 
in the following week), prove that some 
at least of the Delhi officers were anxiously 
watching the signs of the times. The three 
Native regiments—the 38th, 54th, and 74th 
Native infantry—consisted of about 3,500 
men; there was also a company of Native 
artillery, comprising about 100 men. The 
Europeans numbered, in all, only fifty-two ; 
of whom three commissioned officers and 
two sergeants belonged to the artillery.f 
They occupied the hottest cantonments in 

* Tijn&s (leader), July 24th, 1857. 

f The parliamentary return, from which these 
statements are taken, gives sisty-five as the total 
number of “sick of all ranks;” hut whether this 
beading is intended to include Europeans, or, as is i 


India; the low rocky ridge on ivhich modern 
Delhi is built, reffecting the intense glare of 
the fierce Indian sun, under which many 
sank down in fever; while their comrades 
had additional work to perform by day, with 
volunteer duty as nurses by night* Still, 
so far from being blinded by languor or 
fatigue to the temper of the Native troops, 
they noted it well; and their correspondence 
tells of a degi^ee of excitement unparalleled 
for many years; of the disbanding of the 
19th (the poor lOtli, as those who know its 
history still sorrowfully term it); and of the 
unremoved persuasion of the sepoys, “ that 
ox fat and hogs'' lard had been imposed upon 
them in their cartridges/^ Where the offi¬ 
cers could speak the language well, they 
reasoned with their men for a time success¬ 
fully ; hut where, as in the majority of cases, 
this free comnninication did not exist, and 
“where the best speakers of native lan¬ 
guages had been called away by staff ap¬ 
pointments or for civil service, leaving only 
dumb novices, or even dumb elders behind 
them/^ there mutiny most surely flourished. 
So said these letters, written some forty- 
eight hours before the outbreak. Want of 
head and of moral nnion among the disaf¬ 
fected, was, it was added, the only chance of 
safety left to the Europeans: and so it 
proved.^ 

These vague apprehensions had, however, 
no connection with Mcernt. That station 
was the last in all India to which the idea 
of danger was attached, and it was the 
special point d^appui for tbe Europeans at 
Delhi. At w'hat hour the telegraphic com- 
rannication was cut off between these posts, 
does not appear; but it is probable that the 
absence of any intimation of the disturb¬ 
ances, which commenced at Meerut as early 
or earlier than five o^clock on Sunday, w'as 
occasioned by the same miserable incapacity 
which marked the whole conduct of the 
authorities. The communication with Agra 
was not cut off till nine o^clock; for at 
that hour, intimation of what was occurring 
was dispatched to tliat city, in tiie fom of 
a private message, by the postmaster^s sister, 
to prevent her aunt from starting for Meerut, 
according to a previous engagem ent. § Un¬ 
happily, no private emergency induced the 
sending of a similar communication to Delhi. 

most prob&ble, only the native patients in hospital, 
does not appear.—PaxJ. Papers, February 0th, 
ism i p. 3. 

X See July 28th, 1857. 

§ Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutinies, p. 175, 
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The mutineers, on their part, do not jippear 
to have sent on messengers ; and there is no 
ground for believing that, at daybreak on 
Monday, the 11th of May, any individual of 
the vast population of the Mohammedan 
I capital and its suburbs had received the 
I shglitest warning of the impending calamity. 

The troops w^ere paraded, in the cool of 
the early inornmg, to hear the sentences 
I of tlie Barrackpoor courts-martial, which 
were read here as elsewhere, without any 
I withdrawal of, or explanation regarding, the 
cartridges. After parade, the garrison 
guards were told-off, and the officers and 
I men separated to perform their ordinary 
course of duty. 

The first alarm appears to have been 
taken by Mr. Todd, of the telegraph office j, 
who, finding the communication with Mee¬ 
rut interrupted, proceeded to the bridge of 
boats across the Jumna, near one of the 
seven gates of the city, and there met a party 
of the 3rd cavalry, and was murdered by 
tliem. His fate was not known until late in , 
the day. The European authorities do not 
state the manner in which they first learned 
the arrival of the Meerut mutineers in 
Del Id ; but it would seem that a few of the 
released troopers rode iu at the river gate, 
as the forerunners of the disorganised hands 
then on the road. At about eight o'clock 
the resident, Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe, pro¬ 
ceeded to the Delhi magazine, for the pur¬ 
pose of ordering two guns to be placed on 
tlie bridge, to arrest the progress of the 
mutineers. He found Lieutenant Wil- 
ionghby* and the other European and Native 
members of the establishraeut, at their 
post; and on alighting from his buggy, Sir 
Theophiius, with Lieutenants Wilioughby 
and Eorrest, proceeded to a small bastion on 
the river face, which commanded a full view 
of the bridge, and there saw but too dis¬ 
tinctly that the time for preoccupation was 
over; the mutineers had already posted a 
body of cavalry on the Delhi side, and were 
marching on in open column. 

The resident and the lieutenant immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to ascertain whether the 
river gate had been closed against the routi¬ 
neers: this had been done, but to no pur¬ 
pose, and Lieutenant Willoughby hurried 
back to place the guns and howitzers in the 
best possible positions for the defence of the 
magazine. The nine Europeans* then re- 

• Lieutenants Willoughby, Forrest, and Baynor; 
Conductors Buckley, Shaw, ScuJly, and Acting Sub- 
Conductor Crow; Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 


majned in quiet espectation of the worst, 
which, when it came, they met with aiicli 
wise valour. 

Meanwhile, it may he reasonably asked, 
who was the chief officer? and what orders 
did he give ? The chief officer was Briga¬ 
dier Graves ; and it would appear that after 
parade he, like the other officers, went liome 
to breakfast. When he learned the ap¬ 
proach of the mntineers does not appear; 
but the first authentic mention of his pre¬ 
sence, describes him as Imving proceeded 
with his staff to a circular brick building of 
some strength, whence the daily gun was 
fired, situated on an eminence near the 
cantonment, and within a short distance of 
the Moree and Cashmere gates. To this 
biiikling, eaUed the Flagstaff tower, the 
European women and civilians flocked for 
safety on the first alarm, and found Brigadier 
Graves watching from tlience the movements 
of the rebel force on the north and western 
faces of the city. ^*He had,” one of the party f 
writes, no one to advise him, apparently; 
and I do not think any one present envied 
]iim his post.” In trutli, it was no easy 
task to know what to do for the defence of 
a city seven miles in circumference, when 
mutiny without met mutiny within. Pro¬ 
bably the brigadier was anxiously looking 
for reinforcements: indeed, one of the offi¬ 
cers of the 38th, says—“ What puzzled 
us was the non-appearance of Europeans i 
from Meemtj in pursuit of the insur¬ 
gents.^' An expectation of this kind alone 
explains the absence of any plan for the re¬ 
moval of the ladies and children to Kurnaul 
or Meerut, instead of suffering them to re¬ 
main in the tower from rooming till evening, 
although the obstacles against escape were 
multiplying every hour. The length of 
time occupied by the Delhi tragedy is not 
its least painful feature. The massacre 
was not a general one, hut a series of mur¬ 
ders, which might have been cut short at 
any moment by the arrival of a regiment, 
or even a troop of European cavalry; for 
the rebels made no attempt to seize the 
guns till nearly sunset; nor did any con¬ 
siderable body of the Delhi troops join the 
mutineers until after the disorderly flight 
of the European officer and their families. 
The total disorganisation was, perhaps, in¬ 
evitable ; but the accounts of many of the 
sufferers evidence the absence of any clear 

t Mrs. Peile, the wife of a lieutenant in the 36th; 
who had been very ill, and was about leaving Delhi 
on sick leave.— Times, September 23th, 1837. 
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understanding between Brigadier Graves 
and the officers commanding Native corps* 

To form a just idea of the events of 
this miserable day, they must be detailed,' 
as far as possible, in the order of their 
occuiTence. The next victim after Mr* 

[ Todd, was the commissioner, Mr* Fraser; 
and the only circumstantial account of Iiis 
death yet published, is given by a native 
eye-^vitness, whose narrative, corroborated 
in various essential points by the official 
documents, serves to relieve what the 
Journal des JJibats terms their incom¬ 
parable aridity/^ 

Early in the morning of the 11th, a party 
of Hindoos, bound for a well-known place of 
Brahminical pilgrimage, started from Delhi 
for Mussoorie* Shortly after crossing the 
I bridge of boats they met eighteen troopers, 

I who iiiqnired their business* “ Pilgrims 

? roceeding to Hurd war,was the reply* 
'he troopers ordered them to turn back on 
peril of their lives: they obeyed, and wit¬ 
nessed the mutineers enter the city by tbe 
' Delhi gate, after killing a European (pro¬ 
bably Mr. Todd) whom they met on the 
' bridge. The cavalry cantered in, uttering 
protestations of good-will to the native 
' inhabitants, but death to the Europeans* 
They appear to have found the gate open, and 
I to have ridden through without opposition; 

I but it was closed after them* The cntwal, 

! ' or native magistrate, sent word to Mr, 

I Fraser, who immediately ordered the records 
I of his office to be removed from the palace; 

‘ and getting into a buggy, with a double- 
! I barrelled gun loaded, with two mounted 
I I (native) orderlies, proceeded towards the 
I mutineers* They saw and advanced to 
I meet him, calling out to his escort—“Are you 

for the Feringhee (the foreigner), or for the 
faith?^' “Deen, deen (the faith, the faith !} 
was the reply* Mr. Fraser heard the omi¬ 
nous Mohammedan war-cry once more 
raised in Delhi; and as the mutineers ap¬ 
proached him, he fired twice, shooting one 
man through the head, and wounding the 
horse of another; then springing from his 
buggy, he rushed in at the Lahore gate of 
the piace, calling out to the subahdar on 
duty to close it as he passed, which was 
accordingly done* 

A trooper now rode np, told the Meerut 
j story, gained a hearing despite the efforts 
of Mr, Fraser and Captain Douglas (tbe 
commandant of the palace guards), and won 
over the subahdar and company of the 38th 
then on guard at the palace gate. The 


subahdar, being reproached by the Euro¬ 
peans for treachery in holding a parley 
with the mutineers, turned angrily on his 
reprovers, and hade them seek safety in 
flight, at the same time opening the gate 
for the troopers. Mr* Fraser and Captain 
Douglas ran towards the interioi' of the 
palace, followed by the mutineers, one of 
whom fired a pistol after the fugitives, which 
took effect, for the commissioner staggered 
and leant against a wall; whereupon another 
trooper went up, and, with a sword, severed 
Ills liead from Ms body at a stroke. Cap¬ 
tain Douglas was slain at the same time; 
and the assassins proceeding to the king's 
hall of audience, found two other Europeans 
(one of whom was probably Mr* Nixon, 

Mr* Eraser's head-clerk), and killed them ■ 
there* The Rev* M* J* Jennings and his | 
daughter, who were living with Captain 
Douglas over the Lahore gate of the palace, 
are said to have perished at this time, as also 
their guest, a Miss Clifford* The mutineers 
attempted to open a negotiation with the 
king, who was, it must be remembered, witli 
his family, wholly at their mercy, in tliat 
very palace where the eyes of his aged ances¬ 
tor, Shah Alum, had been stabbed out by a 
Mohammedan freebooter. What could a 
pageant king, of above eighty years of age— 
surrounded by a progeny born and reared 
in an atmosphere of besotted sensuality, 
which we had never made one single effort | 
to purity^—do in such a case as this but I 
temporise ? So far as the tale has yet been 
told, the royal family, doubtless more from 
fear and interest than any affection for tbe 
British government, w'ere extremely loth to 
countenance the insm'gents, and cordially i 
joined the Europeans in hoping for snccour 
from Meerut, The king wrote a letter to 
Mr, Colvin, the lieutenant-governor at Agra, 
informing him that the town and fort of ^ 
Delhi, and his own person, were in the 
hands of the rebel troops of the place, 
who, it was added, bad opened the gates, and 
joined about 100 mutineers from Meerut. 
The fate of Mr* Fraser, of Captain Douglas, 
and of Miss Jennings, was also mentioned 
in this letter; and a telegram founded on it, 
was sent from Agra to Calcutta on the 
14th*^ The account thus given was one of 
the earliest received by the Supreme gov- 
ernnient* 

The Delhi cantonment was two miles 
from the city. At about ten o^clock, tidings 
reached the lines of what had taken place at 

• Appendix to ParL Papers on Mutinies, p* 178* 
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the palace, and the 54th regiment were 
ordered down to the city. One of the 
junior officers {a youth of nineteen, who 
wrote his touching tale home to hia sister) 
aays—course, at this time, we had not 
the slightest doubt as to ita loyalty/^ 
Happily for him, his company and one 
otJier were left to w^ait for two guns, with 
which Major Paterson was to follow as 
quickly as possible, the rest of the regiment ^ 
marching on at once* A lady already men¬ 
tioned {Mrs* Peile), who w^as then living 
close to the lines, watched the 54th pass 
the house; and she writes, that seeing 
their cheerful appeai'ance, and yet deter¬ 
mined look, we congratulated ourselves on 
having such a brave set of fellows, as we 
thought, to go forward and fight for us,”*" 

Colonel Ripley, the coiumaudaut of the * 
regiment, led his men into the city without 
letting them load, intending to charge the 
mutineers with the bayonet* The 54tli met 
the rebels advancing towards the cantoii- 
meutj in numbers nowhere stated on autho¬ 
rity, and, in private accounts, very variously 
from twenty to 150. Tlie original invaders 
had been probably, by this time, reinforced 
by straggling parties of their own niutiuous 
comrades, as also by the rabble of Delhi, 
and by the lawless Goojurs of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages—a predatory and semi- 
barbarous tribe, whose marauding propen¬ 
sities were, even in peace, very imperfectly 
kept in check by our defective system of 
police and who, in disturbed times, were the 
iudiscrimiuatiug enemy of every one who 
had anything to lose, whether Europeau, 
Hindoo, or Mohammedan* The insurgents 
came on, and met Colonel Ripley^s force at 
the English church,f near the Cashmere 
gate* They advanced without hesitation, 
calling out to the 54tli, that their quarrel 
was not with them, but with their officers* 
The 54th first delayed firing on the plea of 
not being loaded; and, when they had 
loaded, their shots whistled harmlessly over 
the heads of the troopers* These galloping 
op, took deliberate aim in the faces of the 
Europeans, all of whom were unarmed ex¬ 
cept Colonel Ripley, who shot two of his 
assailants before he fell—tiit by their pistols, 

* l^etteT,-^T/wies, September 25th, 1857. 

t The English eWrcli was erected at the cost of 
£10,000, by Lieutenant-colonel Skinner. This officer, 
one of the ablest commanders of irregular troops 
who ever served the E. L Company, was a half- 
CBStCt ttad received an honorary I ieu ten ant-colon cl- 
ahip from Lord Hasiinga in 1814, the motive being 
partly the governor-generars characteristic sense of 


and bayoneted by a sepoy of his own 
corps* The countenances of the troopers 
are described as wearing the expression of 
maniacs ; one was a mere youth, rushing 
about and flourishing Ids sword, and dis¬ 
playing dl the fury of a man under the 
influence of bhang.J Captains Smith and 
Burrowes, Lieutenauts Edwards and Water- 
field, were killed, and Lieutenant Butler 
wounded. The Quartermaster-sergeaut 
also fell. Dr* Stew-art, the garrison sur¬ 
geon, had a very narrow escape: 'Gie tripped 
on a stoue, which saved him from a shot; 
dodged behind a wall, and reaclied canton- 
men 

It was long before the guns to support 
the 54th were ready; for the Native 
artillerymen, though neither disrespectful 
uor disobedient, were manifestly unwilling 
to take part against their countrymen* 
At length Major Paterson, with the re¬ 
maining tw^o compauies and two pieces of 
artillery, passed through the Cashmere gate 
into the city. The mutiueers fled at once, 
in wild disorder, through the streets. 
Major Paterson then returned through the 
Cashmere gate, and took up his position at 
a small fortified bastion, called the JMain- 
giianl, where he remaiued all day iu 
luomeutary expectation of being attacked. 
Tiie slaughtered Europeans were lying at a 
little distance, and the sepoys who had re¬ 
mained faithful brought in the bodies. “ It 
was a most heart rending sight,” says the 
young officer before quoted, see all our 
poor chaps, whom w^e had seen and been 
with that very moruiug, talking and laugh¬ 
ing together at our coffee-shop, lying dead, 
side by side, and some of them dreadfully 
mutilated.” Colonel Ripley had been pre¬ 
viously carried back to the cantoumeuts, 
and was found by two ladies (the wife of 
Major Paterson and Mrs, Peile), lying ou a 
rude bed at the bells of arms* He pointed 
to a frightful wound ou his left shoulder, aud 
said that the men of bis own regiment had 
bayoneted him. The colonel implored the 
native doctor to give him a dose of opium to 
deadeu his siifferiugs, which, after some per¬ 
suasion, was done; and the ladies, anxious 
for the safety of their children, returned to 

justice, and partly, as the maiqub himself says, the 
feai* of losing a most valuable public servant, by 
subjecting him to be placed under the orders of 
mexperienced European juniors.—Marquis of Has¬ 
tings' JPrivats Jourttaif vol. i., p. 285. 

1 Letter from an eye-witness .—Delhi Gazettet 
published at Agra (after the seizure of Delhi), 

§ Private letter from an officer of the 38tb. 
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their homes. On their way* they met men 
and women-servantsj wandering about iu 
the greatest confusion and distress. The 
servants begged them not to remain in the 
lines, as it was understood that the bunga¬ 
lows would be burned at night. The two 
ladies, therefore, packed up such property 
as they could in bo5;eSj directed the natives 
to hide it, and left the lines about two 
o'clock, under the care of Lientenaiit Peile, 
who first sought out Colonel Ripley, placed 
him in a dhooly, and rode by Ins side to the 
Flagstaff tower, which the whole party 
reached without encountering any moles¬ 
tation* 

The assembled Europeans were grievously 
disappointed by the non-arrival of succour 
from Meerut and Surgeon Batson, of the 
7th Native infantiy, offered to attempt the 
conveyance thither of a request for assis¬ 
tance* Brigadier Graves accordingly wrote 
a despatch to this effect; and Mr* Bat¬ 
son, leaving his wife and three daughters in 
the tower, proceeded to his own house, 
where he dyed his face, hands, and feet; 
and, assuming the garb of a fakir, went 
through the city, intending to cross the 
bridge of boats; but, finding the bridge 
broken, he returned towards the canton¬ 
ment, and tried to pass the Jumna at a 
ferry near the powder-magazine. The 
sowars, or troopers of the 3rd cavalry, had, 
however, preceded him, attended by crowds 
of Goojurs, who were plundering and 6rmg 
the houses* Mr. Batson despaired of being 
able to reach Meerut, and rushed across 
the parade-ground. Either the act be¬ 
trayed him, or his disguise was seen through, 
for the sepoys fired at him; but he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting as far as the garden near 
the canal, where he was seized by some 
villagers, and " deprived of every particle of 
clothing.” In this forlorn condition he 
proceeded on the road to Kumaul, in hopes 
of overtaking some officers and ladies who 
had fled in that direction. Thus the only 
effort to communicate with Meerut was 
frustrated; for no other appears to have 
been attempted, even by the more promising 
means of native agency. 

Had it been successful, it is not probable 
that the Meerut authorities would have 
made any effort, or encountered any risk, 
to remedy the evils their torpor had occa- 

* It waa BO inexplicable to us why troops from 
Meerut did not arrive.”—Lieutenant Gambier^a Let¬ 
ter*— Times, August 6th, 1857. 

t The Chaplain^s j^armiive of Delhi, p. 6* 
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sioned. A message that a few scattered hand¬ 
fuls of men, women, and children were in 
momentary danger of being murdered some 
thirty-five miles off, would not have star¬ 
tled them into compassion; for the calamity 
had been foreseen on the Sunday night* The 
Rev, Mr. Rotton describes himself and his 
wife as watching their children '^reposing 
in profound security beneath the paternal 
roof” (a bungalow in the European lines); 
gazing upon the shining nioou, ^^and an¬ 
ticipating what would befall our Christian 
brethren in Delhi on the coming morn, 
who, less happy than ourselves, had no 
faithful and friendly European battalions 
to shield them from the bloodthirsty rage 
of the sepoys,”f 

Up till a late hour on Monday, the mass 
of the Delhi sepoys remained ostensibly 
true to their salt. On the departure of the 
54th from the cantonment, the 74th moved 
on to the artilleiy parade, where Captain de 
Teissier was posted with a portion of his 
battery: the 33th were marched towards 
the Flagstaff tower, and formed in line along 
the high road. Wlien Major Paterson took 
up his position at the Mainguard, he directed 
Captain Wallace to proceed to cantonments 
to bring down the 74th Native infantry, 
with two more guns* 

Major Abbott, the commanding officer of 
the 74th, had previously heard that the 
men of the 54tli had refused to act, and 
that their officers were being murdered. 
The intelligence readied him about eleven 
o'clock* lie says—I instantly rode off to 
the lines of ray regiment, and got as many 
as there were in the lines together, I fully 
explained to tliem that it was a time to 
show themselves honest; and that as I in¬ 
tended to go down to the Cashmere gate of 
the city, I required good, honest men to 
follow me, and called for volunteers* Every 
man present stepped to the front, and being 
ordered to load, they obeyed promptly, and 
marched down in a spirited manner. On 
arriving at the Cashmere gate, we took 
possession of the post, drawn up in readi¬ 
ness to receive any attack that might be 
made. Up to 3 p,m. no enemy appeared, 
nor could we, during that period, get any 
information of the iiisurgents.”J 

The Meerut mutineers actually in Delhi 
at this time, were evidently but few: it is 

X Despatch from Major Abbott to government j 
dated “ Meerut, Majr 13th, 1857*”*—Further Par¬ 
liamentary Papers on the Muliuy, No. 3 (Commons,) 
1858; p. 10. 
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impossible to tell in what numbers, or to 
what extent, the 38th and 54th had as yet 
co-operated with them; but the dregs of the 
population of the city, suburbs, and villages, 
were thronging the streets, and especially 
around the magazine, the surrender of 
which was demanded by a party of the 
treacherous palace guards (the 33th), in the 
I name of the king. No reply was given, 
whereupon the mutineers brought scaling- 
ladders from the palace, and placed them 
against the walls. The conduct of the 
native establishment had before this been 
suspicions; and a durwan, or doorkeeper, 
named Kurreem Euksh, appeared to be 
keeping up a communication with the 
enemy, greatly to the annoyance of Lieu-, 
tenant Willoughby, who ordered Lieutenant 
Forrest to shoot him should he again ap¬ 
proach the gate. The escalade from with¬ 
out was the signal for a similar movement 
from within; for the natives, having first 
hidden the priming-pouches, deserted the 
Europeans by climbitig up the sloped sheds 
on the inside of the magazine, and descend¬ 
ing the ladders on the outside. The insur- 
geuts then gathered in crowds on the walls; 
but tbe besieged kept up an incessant fire 
of grape, which told well as long as a single 
round remained. At length. Conductor 
Buckley—who had been loading and firing 
with the same steadiness as if on parade, 

; although the enemy were then some hun- 
' dreds in number, and kept up a continual 
fire of musketry on the Europeans within 
forty or fifty yards—received a ball in his 
arm; and Lieutenant Forrest, who had 
^ been assisting him, was at the same time 
struck by two balls in the left band. Fur¬ 
ther defence was [jopeless. The idea of 
betraying their trust by capitulation never 
seems to have been entertained by the gal¬ 
lant little band. Conductor Scully had 
volunteered to fire the trains which had 
i been laid hours before, in readiness to blow 
I up tbe magazine as soon as the last round 
from the howitzers should be expended. 
The momeut had arrived. Lieutenant 
Willoughby gave the order; Conductor 
Buckley, according to previous aixange- 
; Uieut, raised his hat from bis bead, and 
Conductor Scully instantly fired the trains, 
and perished in the explosion, as did also 
Sergeant Edwards. The other Europeans, 
I though all hurt, escaped from beneath the 
smoking ruins, and retreated through the 
sally-port ou the river face. It is probable 
that many of the leading mutijieers perished 


here. Lieutenant Willoughby estimated 
the number killed to be little short of 1,OOC 
The Hurd war pilgrims before re¬ 
ferred to, fix the same amount; but a native 
news-writer, in relating the same event, 
speaks of about 500 persons being killed in 
tlie different streets; adding—^'*^Tbe bullets 
fell in the houses of people to such a degree, 
that some children picked up two pounds, 
and some four pounds, from the yards of 

their houses.”t 

The Europeans at the tower, and those on 
duty at the Main guard, had listened to the 
heavy firing at the magazine with great 
anxiety. A little after three o^clock the 
explosion was heard; but it was not very loud, 
and they did not know whether it was the 
result of accident or design. The 38th 
Native infantry, on guard at the tower, 
seized their arms, crying out, Deen, 
Deen The Europeans seeing this ominous 
movement, desired the sepoys to surrender 
their weapons, which they actually did, and 
the ladies assisted in passing the arms to 
the top of the tower. At four o^dock, the 
telegraphic commuuication to the north¬ 
ward being still uninterrupted, the brigadier 
dispatched the following message to Um- 
ballah, the second of three sent here from 
Delhi in the course of the day:— 

TeUgrum, —^CaTitonment in a state of siege. 
Mutineers from Meerut, 3rd light cavalry, numbers 
not known, said to be 150 men, cut off communica¬ 
tion with Meerut; taken possession of the bridge of 
boats; 64th N. I. sent against them, but would not 
act. Several ofheers killed and wounded. City in a 
state of conBiderable excitement. Troops sent down, 
but nothing certain yeL Information will be for¬ 
warded.”! 

The brigadier, so far from having yet re¬ 
solved on evacuating Delhi, desired to de¬ 
fend the cantoII meats, and ordered Major 
Abbott to send back two guns. The major^s 
reasons for not doing so, and the narrative | 
of his subsequent conduct aud escape to ' 
Meerut, may be best told in bis own 
words. Interesting particulars, on official 
authority, regardiug this memorable epoch, 
are extremely rare, and claim quotation m 
extemo^ especially where, as in the present 
instance, the writer has occupied a respon¬ 
sible position in the affairs he describes. 

This order [for the return of the guns] 

I was on the point of carrying out, wheu 

• Major Abbott’s despatch.—^ Further Pari. 
Papers (No. 3), p. 10. 

t Lahore Chrtmkk t republished in Timett Sep¬ 
tember 18ih, 1S68. 

t Further Papersi No* 3 (Commons), p. 5. The 
first telegram from Delhi is not given. 
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Major Patersou told me, if I did he would 
abaudon the poet* and entreated me not to 
go. He waa supported by the civil officer, 
j a deputy-col lector, who had charge of the 
treasury, who said he had no conHdence in 
I the D4th men who were on guard at the 
treasury. Although I strongly objected to 
this act of, as it were, disobeying orders, yet 
as the deputy-collector begged for a delay 
of only a quarter of an hour, I acceded to 
his request. When the quarter of an hour 
was up, I made preparations for leaving the 
Main guard, and was about to march out, 
when the two guns I had sent back to can¬ 
tonments, under Second-lieutenant Aislabie, | 
returned to the Main guard with some men | 
of the 38th light infantry, I inquired why 
they had come back, and was told, in reply, 
by the drivers, that the gunners had de¬ 
serted the guns, therefore they could not 
go on, I inquired if any firing had taken 
place in cantonments* My orderly replied, 
he had heard several shots; and said, * Sir, 
let us go up to cantonments immediately !' 
I then ordered the men to form sections- 
A jemadar said, ^ Never mind sections, pray 
go on, sir/ My orderly havildar then 
called up, and said, 'Pray, sir, for God'^s 
sake leave this place—pray he quick!' I 
thought this referred to going up to the 
relief of cantonments, and accordingly gave 
the order to march* I had scarcely got a 
hundred paces beyond the gate, when I 
heard a brisk firing in the Maingnard. I 
said, * What is that ?' Some of the men 
replied, ' The 38th men are shooting the 
European officers/ I then ordered the men 
with me, about a hundred, to return to 
their assistance* The men said, ' Sir, it is 
useless; they are all killed by this time, 
and we shall not save any one. We have 
saved you, and we shall not allow you to go 
back and be murdered/ The men formed 
round me, and hurried me along the road 
on foot back to cantonments to our quarter- 
guard, I waited here for some time, and 
sent up to the saluting [Flagstaff] tower 
to make inquiries as to what was going on, 
aod where the brigadier was; but got no 
reply/' 

To supply the hiatus in Major Abbott's 
story, as to what was going on at the tower, 
we must fall back on the statements of 
private persons. 

At about five o'clock, a cart, drawn by 
bullocks, was seen approaching the building. 
An attempt had been made to hide its con¬ 
tents by throwing one or two woman^s 


gowns over them; but an arm hanging stiff | 
and cold over the side of the cart, betrayed j 
its use as the hearse of the officers who had 
been shot in the city* Happily, the ladies j 
in the tower had little time, amid the 
momentarily increasing confusion, to dwell 
on this painful incident. One poor girl 
was anxiously enquiring of the officers who 
were now flocking in from various parts, if 
they knew anything of her step-brother, 
Captain Burrowes; but they shrank from 
her, knowing that all the while his corpse 
lay but a few hundred yards distant, at the 
gate under the window of the tower, covered 
over, like the bodies of his fallen comrades, 
with some article of feminine apparel. The 
men of Captain de Teissier's horse field bat¬ 
tery were at length " persuaded to take part 
with the mutineers, but only when pressed 
round by them in overwhelming numbers, ■ 
and unable to extricate themselves from their 
power.”* The commandant had his horse 
shot under him; but he reached the tower 
in safety, and there found his wife, with her | 
infant in her arms, watching in agony for 
him* The insurgents then took possession 
of two of the light guns. Major Paterson, 
and Ensign Elton of the 74th, came in about 
the same time from the quarter-guard, and ^ 
said that the Europeans were being shot ' 
down. On receiving this intelligence, the 
brigadiert ordered a general retreat to Kur- 
naul, a distance of about seventy miles. 
Several ladies protested against quitting , 
Delhi until they should be rejoined by them 
husbands, whom some of them had not 
seen since the morning. Alas! there was 
already at least one widow among their 
numljer.J But the night was closing in, 
and Captain Tytler, of the SSth, urged im¬ 
mediate departure, and went with Lieu¬ 
tenant Peiie to get the men of that regi¬ 
ment together to accompany the Europeans. 
Carriages of all deseriptioua were in waiting 
at the foot of the tower; but, in some i . 
cases, the native servants had proved fear- j . 
ful or unfaithful; and the vehicles were 
insufficient for the fugitives, so that wounded 
men found themselves burdened with the 
charge of women and children, with¬ 
out any means of conveyance. Lieu¬ 
tenant Peiie, having Dr, Wood of the 38th 
(who had been shot in the face), Mrs* Wood, 

• Despatch from Lieu ten ant-governor Uolvln, to | 
the governor-general in couneih May 22nd, tSoT*^— i 
Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 312* j ; 

t Account by Lieut* Gambier, of the 38lli N* 1. | ' 

t Account by Mrs* Peiie*— Times^ Sept 2oth, 1857* i | 
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and Ills own wife and child to take care afj 
and “ not knowing how he was to get on/' 
sought counsel of the brigade-major, Cap¬ 
tain Nicoll : the answer he received was, 
" The best way yon can/'^ 

Another ladyf describes the general de¬ 
parture from tlie tower as taking place 
at about six o'clock; and states—We got 
into Captain Nicoll's carriage [apparently 
meaning herself, her husband and child], 
and put in as many others as we could, and 
drove one pair of horses for fifty miles." 
A large number of Europeans, including 
Brigadier Graves, started at the same 
time, and some branched off to Meerut; 
while the others pursued the Kurnanl road, 
and arrived safely at Kurnanl on the follow¬ 
ing morning* Here a fresh separation took 
place, half the party, or about ten persons, 
going on to Umballah at once, the remain¬ 
ing ten following moi’e slowly. The natives 
were unwilling” to assist them, ^^that/' 
says the lady above quoted, ** it was with the 
greatest difficulty we managed to get on at 

all ; L- [her husband] being obliged to 

threaten to shoot any one who refused to 
give us assistance/' However, they did get 
on, and started from Thunessir, a dawk 
station on the Umballah road, at six o'clock 
p.M. on Wednesday, “in a cart drawn by 
coolies reaching Umballah about eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning. J 

It would be unreasonable to criticise the 
measures of a man who saw the lives of his 
wife and infant in imminent peril. Only 
had the villagers been either cruel or vin¬ 
dictive, a few bullets or lattees would have 
quickly changed the aspect of affairs. The 
disinclination of the villagers to aid the 
Europeans, may possibly have some counec- 
tioii with the manner in which the English 
liad recently assumed supremacy over the 
district of which Thunessir, or Thwanessur, 
is the chief town. That territory contains 
about a hundred villages, producing an an¬ 
nual revenue of £7,600 sterling A moiety 
is siiid to have “ escheated to the British 
government, by reason of the failure of 
heirs in 1833 and in 1851,” and the remam- 
ing portions were soon afterwards confis¬ 
cated, “ in consequence of the failure of the 
chiefs in their allegiance,''§ 

Very few of the fugitives had the chance 

* Account by' Mrs. Peile.— Septcinber 26th, 
1857. 

t Probably the wife of one of the law officers, 
Mr. L. Berkelej^ the principal Sudder Ameen, who 
escaped to Kurnaul with his wife and infant. The 


of carrying matters with such a high hand 
as “ L.” and his companions. So far from 
harnessing the natives to carts, Englishmen 
and Englishwomcu, cold, naked, and hungry, 
were then in different villages, beseeching, 
even, on their knees, for food, clothing, and 
shelter; literally begging—for they were 
penniless—a morsel of unleavened bread and 
a drop of water for their children, or a 
refuge from the night-dews, and the far 
more dreaded mutineers. The varied ad¬ 
ventures of the scattered Europeans are 
deeply interesting and suggestive. Many 
an individual gained more experience of 
native character between Delhi and their 
haven of refuge in Umballah or Meerut, in 
that third week of Alay, 1857, than they 
would have obtained in a lifetime spent in 
the ordinary routine of Indian life, than 
which it is scarcely possible to conceive any¬ 
thing more superficial and conventional, or 
better calculated to foster arrogance and 
self-fudulgence. 

The next in order of flight to the brigade- 
major's party was Major Abbott, to whose 
narrative we return, as affording another 
link in the chain of events. After vainly 
attempting to get any orders from Brigadier 
Graves, his attention was directed to some 
carriages going up the Kurnaul road, among 
which he recognised his own, occupied by 
his wife and daughters. The men of 
liis regiment, at the quarter-guard, assured 
him that the officers and their families 
were leaving the cantonment, and entreated 
him to do the same. The major states— 
“I yielded to their wishes, and told them, 

^ Very well, I am off to Meerut. Bring the 
colours, and let me see as many of you 
at Meerut as are not inclined to become 
traitors/ I then got up behind Captain 
Hawkey, on his horse, and rode to the 
guns, which were also proceeding in the 
direction the carriages had taken, and so 
rode on one of the waggons for about four 
miles, when the drivers refused to go any 
further, because, they said, ^ we have left our 
families behiucl, and there are no artillery¬ 
men to serve the guns/ They then turned 
their horses, and went back towards canton¬ 
ments. I w as pi eked up by C ap t ai n all ace, 
who also took Ensign Elton with him in the 
buggy. 

identific^ation is of some interest, on account of an 
incident mentioned in the text. 

% Letter published in the Ttmes, July 17th, 1S57. 

§ Thornton's Ga^tteert on the authority of Indian 
Pol. Disp., 29th July, 1835; and 10th Sept., 1851. 
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“Ensign Elton informed me, that he and 
the rest of the officers of the 74th Na¬ 
tive infantry were on the point of going 
to march out with a detachment, when 
he heard a shot, and, on looking round, 
saw Captain Gordon down dead ; a second 
shot, almost simultanoously, laid Lieutenant 
Revely lowj he (Elton) then resolved to do 
something to save himself j and, making for 
the bastion of the fort, jumped over the 
parapet down into tlie ditch, ran up to the 
counterscarp, and made across the country 
to our lines, where he was received by our 
men, and there took the direction the 
rest had, mounted on a gnn.” The 
party with Major Abbott went up the 
Kurnaul road, until they came to the cross¬ 
road leading to Meerut, ma the JBhagput 
Ghaut, which they took, and arrived at 
Meerut about eight o'^clock in the evening 
of the l^th,=*^ 

Regarding the origin of the outbreak. 
Major Abbott says— 

“ From all I could glean, thare Is not the slightest 
doubt that this insurrection has been originated and 
matured in the palace of the King of Delhi, and that 
with his full knowledge and sanction, m the mad 
attempt to establish himself in the sovereignty of 
this country. It is well known that he has called 
on the neighbouring states to co-operate with him 
in thus trying to subvert the existing government. 
The method he adopted appears to be to gain the 
sympathy of the 38ih light infantry, by spreading 
the lying report's noiv going through the country, of 
the government having it in contemplation to upset 
tiieir religion, and have them all forcibly inducted to 
Christianity. 

“The 38th light infantry, by insidious and false 
arguments, quietly gained over the d4th and 74th 
Native infantry, each being unacquainted with the 
other’s real sentiments. 1 am perfectly persuaded 
that the 54th and 74th Native infantry were forced 
to join the combination by threats that, on the one 
hand, the 38tb and 54lh would annihilate the 74tii 
Native infantry if they refused, and vice versB^ the 
36th taking the lead. I am almost convinced that 
bad the 38th Native infantry men not been on guard 
at the Cashmere gate, the results would have been 
different. The men of the 74th Native infantry 
would have shot every man who had the temerity to 
aseail the post. 

"The post-oiRce, electric telegraph, Delhi bank, 
the Gaz^tis press, every house in cantonments 
and the lines, have been destroyed* Those who es¬ 
caped the massacre fled with only what they had on 
their backs, unprovided with any provisions for the 
road, or money to purchase food* Every officer has 
lost all be possessed, and not one of us has even 
a change of clothes.’’ 

* Despatch dated May 33th, 1857.—►Further 
Park Papers on the Mutiny (No. 3), p* 10. 

t In the letter from which the above facts are 
taken, the writer says, ” young Metcalfe had fled in 
the morning." This is a mistake, for he was still 
in Delhi, as will be shown in a subsequent page. 


Major Abbott^s opinion of the conduct of 
the King of Deihb does not appear justified 
by any evidence yet published; and his 
censure of the 3Sth hardly accorda with the 
fact, that not oue of the officers of that 
corps were killed. 

Lieutenant Gamble r, writing from Mee¬ 
rut on the 29th of May, says^ 

“ Meer M undo or AU, and Saliye Sing [Native offi¬ 
cers from Delhi], wlio came over for court-martial 
on the mutineers, declare that nothing of this out¬ 
break was known before it occurred, end that if we 
two [himself and Colonel Knyvett] went to Delhi, 
the men would flock to us. I also believe our lives 
would be safe among tlie 38th, but the rascals would 
not stand by us i and I make no doubt that the 
garrison duty men, influenced by the example of 
the 54th, would have committed any excess/' 

The fugitives who escaped in carriages or 
carts, whether dragged by natives or quad¬ 
rupeds, had probably little conception of 
the sufferings endured by the footsore and 
weary wanderers who had no such help on 
their perilous jouruey. Wlien the sepoys 
at the Maingiiard turned against their 
officers, the latter strove to escape as Ensign 
Elton describes himself to have done, 
but were interrupted by the screams of 
some ladies in the officers^ quarters. Tlje 
Europeans ran back, and making a rope 
with their handkerchiefs, assisted their ter¬ 
rified countrywomen to jump from the ram¬ 
part into the ditch, and then with great 
difficulty, and nearly half-an-hour’s labour, 
succeeded in enabling them to scramble up 
the opposite side. Daring the whole time 
not a shot was fired at them by the sepoys, 
and the party succeeded in making their 
way to a house on tlie banks of the river, 
belonging to Sir T. Metcalfe, where they ob¬ 
tained some food frona the servants, who 
had not seen their master since the morn- 
ing.f Here they stayed until they be¬ 
held the whole of the three cantouments on 
fire, and saw “ a regular battlo ragiug in 
that direction J they then, under cover of ; 
nightfall, ran to the river, and made their ' 
escape. The party then consisted of five 
officers and of five ladies—namely. Lieute¬ 
nant Forrest, his wife, and three daughters; 
Lieutenant Procter, of the SBth ■ Lieutenant 
Yibart, of the 54th ; Lieutenant Wilson, of 
the artillery; a Lieutenaut Salkeld, of the 
engineers; and Mrs. Fraser, the wife of au 

X This fact shows how far the sepoys were from 
acting on any plan, much less having any recog¬ 
nised leader j in which case, burning the canton¬ 
ments and fighting among themselves, after getting 
rid of their European masters, would have been 
quite out of the question. 
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officer of the engineers, then absent on 
' duty.* This poor lady, though shot through 
the shoulder at the time the Europeans 
were fired on in the Main guard, bore up 
cheerfully, in the hope of finding her hus¬ 
band at Meerut* At an early period of 
their journey the party fell in with Major 
Knyvett and Lieutenant Gam bier, to the 
latter of whom a peculiar interest attaches, 
because, after escaping from Delhi, he re¬ 
turned thither with the besieging force, and 
received his death wound at the hands of the 
m uti Q eer s * By his accou n t, cor rob orated by 
other testimony, it seems that at the time of 
the evacuation of the Flagstaff tower, it was 
generally supposed that a considerable body, 
if not the greater portion, of the Native 
troops would accompany the fugitives to 
Meerut. They actually started for the pur¬ 
pose ; but Lieutenant Ganabier, who was in 
the rear, says the sepoys were soon seen 
streaming off by hundreds, till at length 
be and Colonel Knyvett found themselves 
alone with the colours of the 38th and 
about 150 men, who refused to proceed 
further, and, Jayipg hold of the non-commis¬ 
sioned officers with the colours, went to 
their lines. The two Europeans followed 
them, sounded the assembly/^ and implored 
them to fall in, but without effect ; and the 
colonel, too grieved by the defection of his 
regiment to be heedful of personal daoger, 
went in amongst them, and said, you 

wish to shoot me, here I am i you had better 
do it,” The men vehemently denied any 
such intention, and then the two officers 
dismounted, not knowing what they ought 
to do* Lieutenant Gambler, who tells tlieir 
adventures with the simplicity which cha- 
1 r act crises the highest class of bravery, adds 
— I do not know whether we fully recog¬ 
nised the extent of the evil, hut we then 
did not think of getting away. I had my 
' bed sent down to the quarter-guard ; and 
my kit [kitmutgar] went for some dinner,” 
Wearied with fatigue and excitement he 
fell asleep, and it was night before he 
awoke. On looking round, he saw Lieute¬ 
nants Peile and Addington (74jth), and 
Mr. McWhirter, collector of Paniput (who 
was in ill-health, and had come on a visit 
to Delhi), with Mr. Marshall, an auctioneer 
and merchant, standing near him. The 
sepoys urgently pressed the officers to 
escape, offering shelter and concealment in 
their huts. Firing was now commencing in 

• Letter of officer of 64th (probably Lieutenant 
Vibart).—lYmet, July 23rd, 1857. 

the lilies, and Peile and Gambier, each 
taking a colour, reached the door of the 
quarter-guard; but the sepoys thronged 
round and jerked the colours from the 
hands of the officers. Lieutenant Gam¬ 
bier, meeting Colonel Knyvett in the 
i doorway, said, We must be off,” The 
colonel objected; but the lieutenant took 
him by the wrist, pulled him outside, and 
forced him away from the doomed regiment; 
on which the col oriel looked back with some¬ 
thing of the bitter yearning with which a 
sea-captain quits the sinking ship which has 
been for years his home, his pride, and his 
delight, the parting pang overpowering the 
sense of danger, even though a frail boat 
or a bare plank may offer the sole chance 
of escape from imminent personal peril. 
Neither the colonel nor his young com¬ 
panion had any ladies to protect, other¬ 
wise the feelings of husbands aud fathers | 
might naturally have neutralised the in¬ 
tense mortification and reluctance with 
which they turned their backs on Delhi* 
But though Mrs- Knyvett was safe at a dis¬ 
tance, and the lieutenant was unmarried, 
yet the latter had his colonel to support 
and save. hurried on,^^ he writes, 

'' tripping and stumbling, till we reached a 
tree, under which we fell down exhausted. 

I feared I should get the colonel no further ; 
be had touched nothing all day, and the 
sun had more or less affected him ; but to 
remain was death ; and after a few minutes^ 
rest, we again started forward. So we passed 
all that dreadful night. The moon rose, aud 
the blaze of cantonments on fire made it 
light as day, bringing out the colonePs scales 
and my scabbard and white clothing iu most 
disadvantageous relief : as we lay, the colonel 
used to spread his blue pocket-handkerchief 
over my jacket, in order to conceal it as 
much as possible.” The elder officer was 
unarmed and bareheaded; lie was, besides, 
subject to the gout, an attack of which the 
distress of mind aud bodily fatigue he was 
undergoing were well calculated to bring 
on. In the moming, some Brahmins , 

coming to their work discovered the fugi- ' 
lives hiding in the long jungle grass, and 
after giving them some chupatties aud 
milk, led them to a ford over a branch of 
the Jumna. They met on the road Mr. 

I Marshall, with whom they had parted in ; 
the quarter-guard: he had wandered on 
alone; Mr. McWhirter having been, he ; 
believed, drowned in attempting to cross ' 
the canal cut at the back of the canton- 
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ments.* Soon afterwards tie trio learned 
I from a villager that there were other Eoro- 
I peatis about a mile further on in the jungle. 

On proceeding thither, they came up with 
j and joined Lieutenant Forrest^s party, 

I which raised their number to thii teen. The 
' fording of the Jumna on the second night 
I of their toilsome march, was the greatest 
' obstacle they had to encounter, *'The 
water was so deep, that whereas a tall man 
might just wade it, a short man must be 
j drowned." The ladies, however, got over, 

I supported by a native on one side, and a 
European on the other. Some of them lost 
their shoes in the river, and had to proceed 
, barefoot over “ a country composed eiclu- 
I sively of stubble-fields, thistles, and a low 
thorny bush/' The treatment they met with 
I was very varied: at one village they were 
given food, and suffered to rest awhile; then 
they were wilfully misled by their guides, 
because they had no means of paying them; 
and had nearly recrossed the Jomna in 
I mistake for the Hindun, but were pre¬ 
vented by the presence of mind of Lieu¬ 
tenant Salkeld, in ascertaining the course 
of the stream by throwing some weeds into 
it. It was intensely cold on the river 
bank, and the wind seemed to pierce 
through the wet clothes of the fugitives 
into their very bones. They laid down 
side by side for a short time, silent, except 
for the noise of their chattering teeth; 
and then, after an hour or two's pause 
{for rest it could hardly be called), they 
I resumed their weary journey. Next they 
I encountered a party of Goojurs, who plun¬ 
dered and welUnigh stripped them; after 
which they feO in with some humane 
Brahmins, who brought them to a village 
called Bhekia or Khekra,t gave them char- 
poys to rest on, and chupatties and dholl {len¬ 
til pottage) to eat. Crowds gathered round 
the wanderers, “ gaping in wonderment, and 
■ cracking coarse jokea" at their condition and 
chance of life. But the villagers, though 
rougii and boorish in manner, were kind in 
act, until *‘a horrid hag" suddenly made her 
i way to the Europeans, and flinging up her 
skinny arms, invoked the most fearful curses 
on them, tilted up their charpoys one by one, 

I * Second Supplement to the London Gazette^ 
May 6th, 1858 j p. 224L 

t la the copiea of this letter printed for private 
circulation, from one of which the above statements 
ere taken, the name of the village Is given as 
Kbekra ; in the abstract published in the Times, 
August 6th, 1857, it is Bhekia. 

% The faithful remnant of the 3rd did not, how- 


and drove them away, A fakir proved more 
compassionate, and hid them in his dwell¬ 
ing; and here their number, though not their 
strength, was increased by two sergeants' 
wives and their babes. One of the latter 
was a cause of serious inconvenience and even 
danger; for at a time when the general safety 
depended on concealment, the poor child 
was incessantly on the point of compromis¬ 
ing them, for it " roared all day, and howled 
all night/' On the Thursday after leaving 
Delhi, a native volunteered to carry a letter 
to Meerut, and one (written in French) was 
accordingly entrusted to him. All Satur¬ 
day they spent ** grilling under some apolo- i 
gies for trees;" but towards evening a mes¬ 
sage arrived from a village named Hur- 
chnndpoor," that one Francis Cohen, a , 
European zemindar, would gladly receive 
and shelter them. Witli some difficulty 
they procured a hackery for the ladies, who 
were by this time completely crippled, aud, 
escorted by about a dozen villagers, reached j 
Hurchundpoor in safety, where they re- | 
ceived the welcome greeting of How d'ye 
do ?—go inside—ait down/' The speaker, 
Francis Cohen, though very like a native in 
appearance and habits, was a German, about 
eighty-five years of age, who had formerly 
served under the Begum Sumroo. He 
placed the upper story of his dwelling at 
the disposal of the fugitives, sent skirts and 
petticoats for the ladies, with pieces of stuff 
to cut into more, and provided the officers 
with various kinds of native attire; and once 
again they “ate off plates and sat on chairs/' 

On Sunday, at sunset, while they were en¬ 
joying rest, after such a week's work as none 
of them had ever dreamed of enduring, the j 
news came that a party of sowars {Native 
cavalry) were at the gate, sent by the King of 
Delhi to conduct the Europeaus as prisoners j 
to “the presence." The officers sprang j 
up, and were hastily resuming the portions 
of their uniform which they still possessed, 
when two Europeans rode into the courtyard, 
announcing themselves as the leaders of 
thirty troopers from Meerut, come in auswer 
to the letter sent thither by a native mes¬ 
senger* 

Of course, troopers of the 3rd cavalryj 

ever, include Captain Craigie'e entire troop* On his 
return to the parade-ground with his tneii) he found, 
as has been stated, Brevee*major Richardson with 
part of bis troop, and Captain and Lieutenant 
Fairlie (brothers), with the remains of the 5ih and I 
6 th, Some hurried conversation ensued between 
the officers, which was interrupted by their being 
fired at* The mob of mutineers from the infantry i 
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were the last persons looked to for deliver¬ 
ance : nevertheless. Lieutenant Gambler 
adds—These fine fellows had ridden all 
day, first to Bhekia, and afterwards to Hur- 
chundpoor, near forty miles, to onr assis¬ 
tance*” Under this escort, Colonel Knyvett 
and his companions succeeded in reaching 
Meerut at about 10 t.m*— the eighth night 
after leaving Delhi. The first cjnestion of 
Mrs, Fraser was for her husband* An 
officer, not knowing her, immediately com¬ 
municated the fact of his death, the manner 
of which will be hereafter shown. The rest 
of the party were more fortunate, many 
friends coming in by degrees, who had been 
given up for lost. 

All the officers of the 38th escaped j 
Lieutenant Feile and his wife encountered 
extreme peril, aggravated for a time by 
separation from each other, as well as from 
their child* The carriages had nearly all 
driven off from the Flagstaff tower, when 
a gentleman, seeing that Mrs, PeiJe had 
no conveyance, offered her a seat in his. 
She accepted his offer for her little boy, 
who reached Meerut some days before 
his parents, and wiiile they were snpposed 
to have perished. Then Mrs, Peile joined 
Dr- Wood and his wife. The doctor had 
been shot in the face, as is supposed by the 
men of his own regiment (the 38th), and 
his lower jaw was broken. The ladies with 
him were the last to leave Delhi; and they 
had scarcely started, when some natives 
came to them, and advised their turning 
back, declaring that the officers and other's 
who had preceded them on the Kurnaul 
road had all been murdered. They re¬ 
turned accordingly to Delhi, and took re¬ 
fuge in the Company's gardens, where they 
found a gunner, who went to the hospital, 
at tlieir request, to fetch a native doctor. 
Other natives brought a charpoy for the 

liDes were seen advancing, and the officers agreed 
to start M'ith the standards for the European lines. 
Captain Craigie states, that owing to the deafening 
uproar, the intense excitement, and the bewildering 
confusion which prevaiied, the advance sounded on 
the trumpet was scarcely audible, and the greater 
part of the still faithful troopers did not hear it, and 
were consequently left behind. A few men who 
were nearest the officers went with them to the 
European lines; and these, with some married 
troopers who had gone to place their wives in 
safety, with between twenty and thirty men of 
difierent troops who rallied round Captain Crsigle, 
and assisted in defending bis house and escorting 
him to the European lines, formed the remnant 
of the 3rd cavalry, which, with few exceptions, re¬ 
mained staunch during the mutiny, doing good ser- 


wounded European to lie on ; and in about 
an hour a coolie arrived with some lint 
and bandages from the hospital, accom¬ 
panied by a message from the native doc¬ 
tors, that they would gladly have come, but 
that they were then starting in dhoolies by 
command of the King of Delhi, to attend 
on his wounded troops* A band of ma¬ 
rauders discovered the trembling women 
and their helpless companion; carried off 
their liorses, and broke up their carnages* 
Not daring to remain where they were, they 
started at midnight in search of a village 
near the aHillery lines, where they were fed 
and concealed by the head man of the 
village—an aged Hindoo, who turned the 
cattle out of a cow-shed to make room for 
the distressed wayfarers. The next morn¬ 
ing, the three started again on their travels; 
and after receiving great kindness at several 
villages, and narrowly escaping death at 
the hands of marauders, they at length 
reaehed a village inhabited by '^^the ranee 
of Balghnr,” probably a Rajpootni chief- 
tainess, who received them in her house, 
bade her servants cook rice and milk for 
their dinner, and gave them leave to remain 
as long as they pleased. In the morning, 
however, she told them she could not pro¬ 
tect them a second night, for her people 
would rise against her. This was on the 
18th, and the fugitives were as yet only 
twenty-two miles from Delhi* Providen¬ 
tially, on that very day Major Paterson and 
Mr. Peile arrived separately at Balghur, 
from whence they all started together that 
evening. They met with some remarkable 
instances of kindness on the road. In one 
case, “ the working men, seeing what diffi¬ 
culty we had in getting the doctor along, 
volunteered to carry him from village to 
village, where they could be relieved of 
their burden. This was a most kind offer, 

vice on all occasions. They, and they otiljv of the 
Meerut sepoys were permitted to retain their arms ; 
even the 150 faithful men of the 11th N* I. being 
disbanded, but taken into service by the magis¬ 
trates. Major Smythe reported the state of the 
regiment, 31st of May, 1657, as foUows:— 

Remaining in camp , . 76 

On furlough . , . ,83 

On command ... * 9 

Dismissed the service - * 85 

Invalided . • , * 7 

Deserted . , , . 235 

Total . , 407 

The infant child of Captain and Mrs. Fraser was 
eeparaied from its parents, and perished from ex¬ 
posure cm the Kurnaul road.— Londmi Odette* 
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and was most gladly accepted by us ” At 
length, Mrs. Peile, who had been robbed of 
her bonnet and shawl at the onset of 
their flight, began to feel her head affected ; 
hut a wet cloth bound round her temples 
I'elieved her, and enabled her to prosecute 
the remaiiider of the journey, which termi¬ 
nated in a very different manner to its 
commencement^ for our stauncli ally, the 
rajah of Puttee ala, on learning the vicinity 
of Europeans in distress, seiit forty horse¬ 
men, well-mounted and gaily dressed, to 
escort them into Kuniaul, where they 
arrived on the 20th. Mrs. Paterson and 
licr two children had previously reached 
i Simla in safety. 

! Surgeon Batson likewise, after wandering 
I twenty-five days among the topes (groves of 
trees) and villages, eventually succeeded in 
I joiniug the force before Delhi. He was an 
! esicellent linguist; but he vainly strove to 
{ pass as a Cashmere fakir. "No, no,” said 
' the Hindoos, “ your blue eyes betray you; 

I you are surely a Feringhee,” They were, 
however, kind to him; but the Moham¬ 
medans would have killed him, had he not 
uttered “ the most profound praises in be- 
1 half of their prophet Mahomet,” aud begged 
, they would spare Ids life, “if they believed 
I that the Imaum Mendhee would come 
I to judge the %vorld.” The adjuration was 
I effective, aud Surgeon Batson^s term of life 
I was extended a little, and only a little, 
longer- His wife and daughters were among 
I tlie more fortunate fugitives.* 

Th e a d veu tu res of S i r T. Metcalfe have n ot 
been circumstantially related beyond that 
after leaving Lieutenant Willoughby, he was 
attacked by the rabble; but escaped from 
them, when he concealed himself in the city; 
aud, after remaining there for three days, 
eventually succeeded in making his way to 
Hjuisii Lieutenant Willoughby was less for¬ 
tunate- lie is supposed to have perished near 
the Hindun riven Lieutenant Gambier 
states—“There escaped with Willoughby, 

Osborne, B-- ^ H- j and A-. Os- 

burners wound necessitated his beiug left in 
a flitch; he ultimately reached this place; 
they have not.” From the account given 
by a native, it is believed that Lieutenant 

* II. 5, Batson's Letter.—August 

18lh, lSo7. 

f Lieutenant Gambler's account. The mother of 
Lieutenant "Willougliby being left a widow with four 
children, appealed to Sir Cliarlea Napier, on his 
return to England after tlie conquest of Sinde, to 
aid in provldiDg for her sons; and he, though a per- ! 
feel stranger, interested Iiiiuself in the case, and ob- | 
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Willoughby shot a Brahmin, on wdtich the 
villagers attacked and murdered iiim.-j- 

Mr. Wagentreiber, of the DelM Gazette^ 
fled with Ins wife and daughter, in his 
buggy. They were attacked five times. 
Mrs. Wagentreiber received some severe 
bloiva from iron-bound lattees; as he did also, 
besides a sword-cut on the arm. But the 
ladies loaded, and lie fired at their assail¬ 
ants ivith BO much effeet, as to kill four, and 
wound two others; after which, the fugi¬ 
tives succeeded in making good their way 
to Kurnaul.J 

Mrs. Leeson, the wife of the deputy-col¬ 
lector, made her escape from Delhi on the 
morning of the 19th, after losing three 
children in the massacre. § Two faithful 
natives accompanied and protected her ; one 
of them perislied by tlie Iiancls of the muti¬ 
neers in attempting to pass the Ajmere 
gate; the other accompanied her in her 
wanderings, till they reached the European 
picket at Bubzie Mundie. The poor lady, 
who had nothing but a dirty piece of cloth 
round her body, and another piece, folded 
turban-fashion, on her head, on finding 
herself again in safety, knelt down, and 
thanked heaven for her deliverance. || 

In the midst of all these tales of strife 
and misery, it is well that an English offi¬ 
cial baa placed on record the following 
statement of the humanity evinced by the 
viliagers generally. Mr. Greathed, the com¬ 
missioner, writing from Meerut, in the 
very height of the excitement, states^— 
“All the Dellii fugitives have to tell of 
some kind acts of protection and rough 
hospitality; and yesterday a fakir came in 
with a European child he had picked up 
on the Jumna. He had been a good deal 
mauled on the way, but he made good 
bis point. He refused any present, but 
expressed a hope that a well might be 
made in hia name, to commeniorate the act. 
I promised to attend to his w'ishes; and 
Hi mam Bhartee, of Dhunoura, will, I hope, 
long live in the memory of man. The 
parents have not been discovered, but there 
are plenty of good Samaritans.” 

The loyalty of tlie nawab of Kurnaul 
largely contributed to the safety of the 

tained Addiscombe cadetships for two of the young 
men. Sir Charles, had he lived to see the career of 
his prntSf/eSf would have been richly rewarded for 
his disinterested kindness.— Utiitsd Service Ga::ettc. 

t LieuL Gambler's account.—July 14,1857, 

I Second Supplenieftt to the Zoitdon Ga^vUe, 
May 6th, IS58. 

II Ball's Indian Mutinpf pp. 100—107. 
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j fugitive Europeans, who chose the road to 
Umbiillali instead of to Meerut, Mr. le 
I BaSj the Delhi judge, had a very interesting 
I interview with this chief. There at the 
time no European force in the neigh hour- 
hood of Kurnaul, to counteract the effect of 
the unmolested retreat of the mutineers 
from the head-quarters of the British artil¬ 
lery at Meerut, followed by their unopposed 
ocGupation of Delhi, Moreovei', European 
I women and chiidreii were known to have 
1 been left to perish there; and cherished 
wives and mothers, on whom crowds of 
servants had waited from the moment they 
set foot in India, were now seen ragged, 
hungry, and footsore, begging their w'ay to 
the nearest stations. The chiefs, country- 
people, and ryots doubted if they were awake 
I or dreaming; but if awake, then surely 
I the British raj had come to an end. At all 
events, the Great Mogul was in Delhi, and 
I from Delhi the British had fled in the 
I wildest disoider; whereupon a native jour- 
I nalist thought flt to raise the following 
I lo Peaii, wuch, like all similar effusions, 
whether indited by Europeans or Asiatics, 
is characterised by the most irreverent 
, bigotry 

“ Oh I Lord the English have now seen 
^ a specimen of Thy power! 
i ^ “ To-day they were in a state of high 

I power; to-morrow they wrapped them¬ 
selves in blood, and began to fly* Notwith¬ 
standing that their forces were about three 
lacs strong in India, they began to yield 
up life like cowards. Forgetting their 
palanquins and carriages, they fled to the 
jungles without either boots or hats. 
Leaving their houses, they asked shelter 
1 from the meanest of men ; and, abandoning 
their power, they fell into the hands of 
marauders*”^ 

The British cause was, in May, 1857, gen¬ 
erally considered the losing one; and even 
those frieudly to it, were for the most part 
anxious, in native phraseology, “ to keep 
their feet in both stirmps/^ There were, 
however, many brilliant exceptions—but for 
which, the sceptre of Queen Victoria would 
hardly now have much authority in Nor¬ 
thern India, The nawab of Kurnaul was 
one of the first to identify himself with 
the British in the Iiour of their deepest 
humiliation. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr* le Bas, the 
nawab came to him and said,'' I have spent 

* Parsee Meformer: quoted in Bmnhty TehgrupJi. 
—See August 3rd, 1657, 


a sleepless night in meditating on the state 
of affairs, I have decided to throw in my 
lot with youris. My sword, my purse, and 
my followers are at your disposal/' And 
he redeemed his promise in many ways ; 
among others, by raising an efficient troop 
of 100 horse, widch he armed and equipped 
on the model of the Punjab mounted police 
corps* Mr, le Bas subsequently presented 
the nawab with the favourite horse whose 
speed had saved his niasteris life.f It is to 
be hoped the British government will be 
similarly mindful of the service rendered 
by their faithful ally. 

Many providential preservations have 
been related: the painful task remains of 
describing, as far as possible, the fate of 
the Europeans wfro were unable to effect 
their escape from Delhi. Among the victims 
was Colonel Ripley, His dhooly-bearers 
refused to carry him on with the first party 
of Europeans; and Lieutenant Peile, his 
former preserver, having left even his own , 
wife and child to try and save the regi¬ 
mental colours, the wounded officer re¬ 
mained at the mercy of the native bearers, 
whose semces are at the best of times little 
to be depended on; for, being frequently 
compulsory, they naturally take the first 
opportunity of escaping to their homes. , 
They did not, however, give up the colonel 
to the mutineers, l>ut bid him near the ice- 
pits at the cantonments, Here he rem ai u ed 
for some days, until he was found and killed 
by a sepoy. This, at least, was the account 
given to Surgeon Batson, during his wander- 
ings among the juuglcs.| Colonel Ripley's 
anflerings must have been fearful. His 
isolation, and ihe state of utter helplessness 
in which he awaited the violent death which 
at length terminated his protracted an- j 
guish, renders him the subject of a quite ! 
peculiar interest. The little that is nar- | 
rated of h i m co n veys tb e idea of a t ho rou gh I y ' 

brave man. He had need of all his natural ; 
courage, and of the far higher strength im¬ 
parted from Above, to enable him to resist 
the temptation to suicide; to which, later in | 
the rebellion, others yielded, under (so far as 
human judgment can decide) much less 
temptation. 

The mutineers found it very difficult to 
convince the king, and probably still more 
80 to convince themselves, that European 
troops were not already marching on Deibi. 

It is positively asserted, on European 

t Raikea* Bevolt m N, W, Fro^mc^t pp, 91, 92. ^ 

j August 18th, 18-57, 
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authority, that the king sent a sowaree 
Darnel* down to the Meerut road, to report 
how near the British troops were to his 
city. When the messenger returned, saying 
there were certainly no European soldiers 
within twenty miles of Delhi, the spirit 
of mutiny could restrain itself no longer/^f 

A native, writing to the vakeel of one of 
the Rajpootana chiefs, says that it was at 
ten at night two pultuns (regiments) arrived 
from Meerut, and fired a royal salute of 
twenty-one guns; but he adds, that ''it 
was not until the following day, about three 
in the afternoou, that the empire was pro¬ 
claimed under the King of Delhi, and the 
imperial flag hoisted at the Cutwallee, or 
chief police-station/' But the authority 
thus proclaimed, was at first at least almost 
entirely nominal; and later testimony tends 
to confirm the statement of the native eye¬ 
witness previously quoted; who, writing on 
the iSth of May, says—There is now no 
ruler iu the city, and no order* Everyone 
has to defend his house* An attack was 
made on the great banker, Mungriee Ram; 
but he had assembled so many defenders, 
that after much fighting, the attack was un- ; 
successful* Other bankers* establishments 
were pillaged; hundreds of wealthy men 
have become beggars; hundreds of vaga¬ 
bonds have become men of mark* When an 
heir to the city arises, then the public mar¬ 
ket will be reopened, and order be restored* 
For these two days thousands have remained 
fasting; such of the shops as are left uu- 
pillaged, being closed* ^ ^ ^ Hundreds of 
corpses are lying under the magazine* The 
buruers of the dead wander about to recog¬ 
nise the looked-for faces, and give them 
funeral rites* ^ The mutineers 
roam about the city, sacking it on every 
side* The post is stopped* The electric 
wires have jcen cut* There is not a Eu¬ 
ropean face to be seen* Where have they 
gone, and how many have been killed?" 
I'kis last question has been but imperfectly 
answered. The following statement is com¬ 
piled from the report furnished by the 
magistrate of Delhi, and other government 
returns:— 

Xist of the European (not before named) %oho 

perished on the X1^A (f May, or at eome tink 7 iowH 

dalOf in Delhi, 

Jfr* Mulchmsoth officiating magistrate and col¬ 
lector, after going to cantonments for assistance* 

* Meaning a trooper on a camel. 

t Statement of Delhi deputy-collector.— Hot- 
ton's I^arraiive of the Siege of Delhi, p. 12. 


rejoined Mr* Fraser, and is believed to have been 
killed at the Calcutta gate, on duty, 

Mr, A, Galhroay, joint magistrate and deputy- 
collector, perished at the Cutchery, on duty* 

The A, Muhhurd, missionary * ilfr. L, Sandys, 
the head*.raasler of the Delhi mission school, and 
Mr. L, Cock, or Koehe, were killed at the school 
or at the bank* 

Mr, F. Tayhr, principal of the Delhi college, 
and Mr, R, Siewurt, the second master, are thought 
to have been in the magazine until the esc plosion, 
and then to have taken refuge with Moolvee Bakir 
All, who gave them up to the mutineers* 

Mr, J, McNaily, second clerk in the commis¬ 
sioner's office, was killed on his way thither* Messrs, 
Montreaux and Fleming, fifth and siKth clerks, 
perished, but the particulars of their death are not 
known. 

Mr% Bereeford, the manager of the Delhi bank, 
would not quit his post, though warned by his ser¬ 
vants j he was murdered there with his wife and 
three young children, and the money seized on by 
the mob. Mr. Churcher, the deputy-manager, like¬ 
wise perished* 

Mr. Dalton, inspector of post-offices, and Mr, C* 
Bayley^ the deputy-postmaster, were cut down at 
their post* 

Sergeant Edwards, of the ordnance department, 
perished at the magazine on duty; and Sergeant 
Moyle ia supposed to have been killed on his way 
thither* 

Mr* T. Corbett, of the medical department, was on 
a visit to Mr, McMdlly ; and he also perished on the 
11th of May* 

Ml*, T* W'. VoUtns fled to the Cutchery, and was 
killed there; his wife and three children were mur¬ 
dered in the college compound, but on what day is 
not known. 

Mr^ Staines, the head-clerk of the treasury office, 
and two youths of the same name, were killed, the 
former at the Cutchery, and the latter at Deria- 
gunge. 

Mr, E. Staines, draftsman, railway department, 
also fell in Delhi. 

Mrs, TJiompsofi, the widow of a Baptist mis¬ 
sionary, with her two daughters, and a Mrs. Muni, 
were killed in the city. 

Jlfn 0* White, head-clerk of the political agency 
office, was murdered in Delhi, but on what day is 
not known* 

Sergeant Dennis, of the canal department, with 
hia Wife, bis son, and Mrs. White, were killed at his 
house on the canal banka* 

Mr, I, Memiell, pensioner, his wife, two daughters 
and hia son-in-law, and Mr. G, Skinner, were mas¬ 
sacred in the city, but the dale of the latter crime 
has not been ascertained* 

Sergeant Foulan, of the public works' department, 
and Mr, Thomas, Hgent of the Inland Transit Com¬ 
pany, and an Italian showman and his wife, named 
Georsetti, engaged in exhibiting wax-w'ork figures, 
were massacred near the Hindun river. 

Three persona surnamed George—one a youth 
who had received pay from the King of Delhi for 
some service not known--were massacred in Delhi; 
as was also a Portuguese music-master, named 
Ferez, and a Mr, O^Brzen. 

Father ZachartaSf a Homan Catholic priest, was 
murdered in the city* 

Mrs* (Mqior) Foster, and hex* sister, Mrs. Fuller, 
endeavoured to escape, and got ** into the city ditch" 
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{probably near the Maiii|^uard), JlTrs^ was 

unable to proceed any further, and her sister would 
not leave herj they me supposed to have been 
found and murdered there, Mts. Jfiickte (described 
as a half-servant, probably a halF-'Caste), in atten¬ 
dance on Mrs. Fosterj was killed in the city, 

Chttmmum Jjtdlj the native assistant-surgeon, was 
one of the earliest victims of the outbreak* 

Mt\ PMUipSf a pensioner, was killed in Delhi, 
but on what day is not known^ A Mr. Okrke, a 
pensioner, occupied a two-story house in the Cash¬ 
mere bazaar, with his wife and child, in conjunction 
with a Mr, and Mrs. and their three chil¬ 

dren, and was murdered there on the 11th, 

In a letter signed "James Morley," and 
published wlien the public excitement was 
at its height, the following horrible par¬ 
ticulars were related concerning the murder 
of Mr, Clarke and his famiij. The Gazeiie 
makes no mention of the circumstances; 
but the statement is important, as one of the 
exceptional ones made hy a European eye- 
wit ness^ of massacre aggravated by wanton 
cruelty, 

Mr. Morley states, that after the blowing 
up of the magazine, he crept from his hiding- 
place in the city, and went to his own 
house, near the door of wJiich he found 
a faithful old Hindoo [a dhoby, or washer¬ 
man], sitting and crying bitterly. The 
Hindoo said that a large crowd, armed with 
sticks, swords, and spears, had entered the 
compound, pushed past Mr. Clarke, and 
began to "loot^'^ or break everything,. At 
length one man went up to Mrs. Clarke, 

" and touched her face, and spoke bad words 
to her/* The enraged husband called the 
wretch by the most opprobrious epithet 
which can be applied to a Mohammedan 
(you pig [), and shot him dead; then, after 
discharging the contents of the second bar¬ 
rel into the body of another of the insur¬ 
gents, he began fighting with tlie butt-end 
of his gun* The oid Hindoo, knowing that 
the doom of both husband and wife was 
now sealed, ran off in search of his own 
mistress and her chiklreu; but they were 
already in the hands of the mob, who drove 
off the dhoby with blows, and threatened to 
kill him if he did not keep away, Morley 
went into the liotise with his servant, and 
found Mr. and Mrs. Clarke (she far advanced 
in pregnancy) lying side by side, and 
their little boy pinned to the wall, witli a 
pool of blood at his feet. Turning away 
from this sickening sight, Morley rushed on 
towards the bath-room, at the door of w^hich 
the old man stood wringing his hands. 
The fear of seeing his own wife as he had 
seen Mrs. Clarke, deterred Jiim, he says, 

from ascertaining for himself the fate of Mrs. 
Morley and his child rein When the first 
shock was over, he put on a petticoat and 
veil belonging to the wife of the Hindoo, 
and succeeded, accompanied by the latter, 
in reaching Huruaul in six days. In the 
course of the journey, he states himself to 
have seen "the body of a European woman 
lying shockingly mutilated by the road-side ; 
and it made me sick to see a vultime come 
flying along with a shrill cry. I saw 
another body of one of our countrymen. 

It was that of a lad about sixteen. He 
had been evidently killed with the blow of 
a stick. I buried him; but it was but a 
shallow grave I could give him. I heard, 
on the road, of a party of Europeans being 
some distance ahead of me, and tried to 
overtake them, but could not/^ It is rather 
strange that the parties who preceded Mr. 
Morley, should neither have seen nor beard 
of the murdered man and woman ; and it is- 
still more strange, that this one Eijro]>ean 
should narrate horrors so far exceeding any ' 
which the other fugitives encountered, or 
heard of. Stories of mutilation, together 
with violation of the most abominable de¬ 
scription, were certainly published in the 
Indian and English papers of 1857 ; but 
they were almost exclusively founded on 
bazaar reports, or, what is much the same 
thing, the accounts of the lowest class of 
natives, who knew quite well, that the more 

1 highly coloured the narrative, the more 
attention it was likely to excite. Perhaps 
reporters of a higher class were not uninflu¬ 
enced by a similar desire to gratify the mor¬ 
bid curiosity of the moment ; for the atro¬ 
cities alleged to have been committed, were 
such as only the most practised imagination 
could conceive, or the most incarnate fiends 
have perpetrated. It should be remembered, 
that so far as indignities to jtnglishwomen 
w'ere concerned, the least aggravated of the 
alleged oflencea would haxo cost the high- 
caste, or twice-born Hindoos, whether 
Brahmin or Rajpoot, the irremediable for¬ 
feiture of caste. Besides, the class of crime 
is one utterly opposed to their character 
and habits, and scarcely less so to that of 
the Goojurs, who, in fact, had no passion 
either of lust or revenge to indulge^—nothing 
but an absorbing love of loot, which might 
tempt them to rob a lady of the cherished 
wedding-ring, but not to defile the purity 
of the sacred union it symbolised* With 
the Mohammedans the case may be dif¬ 
ferent: but whatever we may think of 
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the UBwarrantable license given by the Ko¬ 
ran, it may be doubted whether the scenes 
recorded in the history of cities sached in 
European warfare by nominally Christian 
conquerors, have not afforded sufficient evi¬ 
dence of lust and rapine to explain why we 
looked to hear of such things, almost as 
necessaiy incidents, in a calamity like that 
of Delhi* But happily for us, our foes were 
not a united body of soldiers; far from this, 
the great mass of the sepoys, aod even of the 
escaped convicts, were a disorderly, panic- 
struck crew j and it was only the long interval 
of rest which elapsed while the authorities 
were making up their minds howto prepare 
for action, that taught the sepoys the value 
of the advantages which oiir superlative 
folly had given them, and the importance 
of their position in the eyes of their coun¬ 
trymen throughout India, At first their 
lea ill rig thought was, ^^let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die;^'* and it was during 
this phase of their career that they broke 
open the gaol, and released some 500 con¬ 
victs. Gradually a few of the more capable 
of the mutineers began to think that there 
was a chance for them, and that that chance 
lay in the extirpation of “ the seed of the 
accursed Feringhee^' from the laud* Con¬ 
scious of tlieir own weakness, they natu¬ 
rally adopted a cowardly and merciless, but 
not vindictive or wantonly cruel policy* 
The Europeans slain on the 11th of May, 
or subsequently at an unknown date, have 
been enumerated* The foUowmg is the— 

Zi$t the Delhi metims hilled ofi Che I2lh, 13^/i, 
and mth of May* 

Mr* T* JoneSf of the collector*® oflicc, and Mr* T, 
Zeon&rdf of the magistrale^a office* with hia wife, aod 
two youths of the same, held out in the house wdiich 
they occupied together near the Moiee gate, until 
some time on the 12th, when they perished by the 
hands of the insurgents* 

A much larger party defended themselves until 
the 13th, at Deriagunge, in a house belonging to 
the rajah of Bullubghur, but rented by a Mr* 
Aid well. Here Mr, one of the conductors of 

the ordnance department, was killed on the 12th by 
a grapeshot* On the ISth, a man named Azeezullah 
enticed the whole party from their retreat by saying 
that the king had sent him to fetch them safely to 
the palace* The Europeans, who were probably 
holding out in hopes of succour from Meerut, were 
deceived by the traitor, and were thus spared a 
longer period of sickening suspense, with des¬ 
pair as Its climax* The official record states, that 
Mr* A* Q* Aldwellt eon of the gentleman who 
rented the house; Mr* D* Daviee, third clerk of the 
commissioner's office ; Mr* T* DavieSf head-clerk of 
the agency office, and Miss J* Davies: Ji>, J* D* 
Manleyf another agency clerk, with his wife and 
four of his familyi Jfr, Muchei/t a Baptist mis¬ 


sionary ; Mrs. Wilsont and her son j Mrs* Molan, 
and her six children; Mr* SeUiej conductor of 
ordnance; Mrs* and Miss Settle ; 3frs, Crowe, and 
her two daughters; Serffeants Connor, ZToifle, and 
Stewart, of the ordnance departmenc, with a child 
belonging to the last ; Mrs* Buekley, and her three 
children; Jfrs* Prince ; JLTrs* Miley, and her son ; 
Mrs* Ive$t and Mrs. Fonlan — were all slaughtered 
on the 13th, in a bullock-shed near the house* 

After this horrible butchery, no Eu¬ 
ropeans were found iu Delhi until the I6tli^ 
and on that day, a party who bad taken 
refuge in the palace on the 11th, were 
now delivered up to the insurgents, and 
put to death. The native authority above 
quoted, describes the victims as having 
been tied to a tree and shot, after which 
the bodies were burned. 

Mr* B* Mebei'is, bead-master of the Delhi col¬ 
lege, and bis son, together with Mrs* 8* S, 
SUwart, two 3£isses Stewart and their brother, are 
said to have been massacred at the instigation of 
Zeenath Mahal,” The two Misses Beresford; Mrs* 
Shaw, and her two children ; 3Irs* Glynn: 3£rs* 
Seiiliy; 3Irs. Bdwai'ds, and her three children; 
dfrs* Molloy, the wife of the band-master of 
the 54ih Native infantry, and her two sons; 
3£r* J* Smith, head-clerk of the Delhi magazine; 
Mrs, Corhelti and her child; Mrs* B. P. Staines: 
the two 3£mes Hunt^ and their young brother; 
Mrs* Cochrane; 3fr8. and Miss Sheehan, govern¬ 
ment pensioners; Miss C* Staines, and Miss Louisa 
Byley —are recorded as having been murdered, with¬ 
out any particulars being given of the attendant 
circumstances.* 

The above statementa are taken from the Gazette* 
A native gives the following somewhat different 
account of particulars w'hich he describes himself 
as having actually witnessed :—On the third day, 
the mutineers went back to the house [Mr* Aldwell's] 
near the mosque, where some Europeans had taken 
refuge* As they were without water, &c,, for several 
days, they called for n subahdar and five others, 
and asked them to take their oaths that they would 
give them water and take them alive to the king * 
he might kill them if he liked. On this oath the 
Europeans came out r the mutineers placed water 
before them, and said, 'Lay down your arms, and 
then you get water*^ They gave over two guns, 
ail they had. The mutineers gave no 'water* They 
seized eleven children (among them infants), eight 
ladies, and eight gentlemen* They took them to 
the cattle-sheds. One lady, w ho seemed more self- 
possessed than the rest, oliserved that they were 
not taking them to the palace; they replied, they 
were taking them vid Derya Gunje, Deponent sa)‘a 
that he saw all this, and saw them placed in a row 
and shot* One woman entreated them to give her 
child water, though they might kill her* A sepoy 
took her cliild and dashed it on the ground* The 
people looked on in dismay, and feared for Delhi*”f 

An anonyraous writer, who describes 

* Second Supplement to the London Ga::ette, 
May 6tli, 18o8* 

t Statement made to deputy-commissioner Far¬ 
rington, of Jullundur, by three servants of Kapor- 
thella rajah*— Times, August Srd, 1857. 
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i himself as haviug been m Delhi at the 
I outbreak, but who does not state either 
; the time or the manner of his own escape, 
writes—“ Several Europeans, said to number 
foi4;y-eight, were taken to the palace, or 
perhaps went there for protection. These 
were taken care of by the King of Delhi ; 
hut the sowars of the 3rd cavalry, whose 
thirst for European blood had not been 
quenched, rested not till they ^vere all given 
up to them, when they murdered them 
one by one in cold blood/' The narrator 
adds, that the troopers were said to have 
pointed to their legs before they murdered 
their victims, and called attention to the 
marks of their manacles, asking if they 
VFerc not justified in what they were doing/'* 

I In a separate and evidently incorrect list, 
published in the same Ga;s:eiie as that from 
which the above account has been framed, 
several names are given in addition to, or in 
mistake for, those already stated.f Among 
others, a Mrs, Morgan and her grand¬ 
child** are said to have been among the vie- 
tims of this most horrible butchery, in 
which maid and matron, the grandame and 
the babe, were alike niercilessly hewn 
down. It must, however, be remembered, 
that many put down in the official records 
as massacred at Delhi, were probably killed 
after escaping from the city. 

We have not, and probably never shall 
have, any authentic statement of the number 
of Eurasians who perished at this period, 
nor of the amount of native life lost in the 
struggle between the citizens of Delhi and 
the ruthless insurgents. The mutineers, 
it is said, asked the king either to give 
them two months' pay, or their daily 
rations. The king summoned all the 
shroffs and mahajuns (bankers and money¬ 
changers), telling them, if they did not 
meet the demand of the mutineers they 
would be murdered; on which the shroffs 
agreed to give them dholl rotee for twenty 
days; adding, they could not afford more. 
The mutineers replied—^ We have deter¬ 
mined to die; how can we eat dholl rotee 
for the few days we have to live in 
this world/"J The cavalry, coiisequently, 
received one rupee, aud the infantry four 
annas a day. With every offensive weapon 

• Tilliest Jdy 14tb, 1837. 

t The same persons are given under different 
names: Koehe in one, h Cock in the other i Aldwell 
in one, is Aidwell in the otlier; with other mistakes 
of a similar character. Crimpare page 2220 with 
pages 2238 to 2241 of Ga^Ue^ May dih, 1858* 


Delhi was abundantly stoekecL After the 
escape of Lieutenant Willougliby and his I 
companions, the tnntmeers {according to | 
a native news-wTiter previously quoted), *| 

together with the low people of the city, 
entered the magazine compound and began 
to plunder weapons, accoutrements, gun- 
caps, &c. The *loDt' continued for three 
days; each sepoy took three or four muskets, 
and as many swords and bayonets as he 
could. The Glassies filled their houses with 
fine blacksmiths' tools, weapons, and gun- 
caps, which they sell by degrees at the rate 
of two seers per rupee. In these successful 
days, the highest price of a musket was eight 
annas, or one shilling; however, the people 
feared to buy it : a fine Euglish sword was 
dear for four aunas, and one anna was too 
much for a good bayonet. Pouches and 
belts were so common, tliat the owners I 
could not get anything for this booty of ; 
theirs/'§ liieutenant Willoughby aud his ' 
compantons t3ad succeeded in destroying 
a portion of the stores in the Delhi ar¬ 
senal; but abundance of shot and shell 
remained behind, and the cantonments 
afforded large stores of gunpowder. From 
native testimony we further learn, that “ the 
Derya Gunje Bazaar was turned into an en- 
carapmetit for the mutineers. Shops were 
plundered in the Cbanduee ChoukH and 
Diereeba Bazaar. Tlie shops were shut for 
five days. The king refused to go upon 
the throne. The mutineers assured him 
that a similar massacre had taken place up 
to Peshawar and down to Calcutta. He 
agreed, and commenced to give orders: went 
through the city, and told the people to open 
their shops. On the filth day, notice was 
given tliat if any one concealed a European 
he would be destroyed. People disguised 
many, and sent them off; but many were 
killed that day, mostly by people of the 
city, A tailor concealed no less than five 
Europeans. ^ * * The mutineers say, 
when the army approaches they will fight, 
and that the Native troops with the array 
are sure to join them. Many mutineers 
who tried to get away with plunder were 
robbed; this has prevented many others 
from leaving."^ 

This latter statement accords with a 

X Statement of Hard war pilgrims, before quoted. 

§ See lYmeSf September iSth, l8o7. 

[| The principal street in Delhi. 

Statement made to deputy-eommissiOner Far¬ 
rington, of Jullundur, by three servants of the rajah 
of Kaporthella.— Times, August 3rd, 1857- ; 
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prominent feature in the cliax'acter of the 
^ Hindoos—namely, their strong attachment 
to their native village* All experienced ma¬ 
gistrates know, that however great a crime 
a Hindoo may have comraitlecl, he will, 
sooner or later, risk even death for the sake 
of revisiting his early home. Their domestic 
I affections are likewise very powerful; and, 
undoubtedly, the combination against ns 
would liave been far stronger, but for the 
temporarily successful attempts of many, 
and the unsuccessful attempts of many 
more, to escape to their wives and children 
from the vortex of destruction towards 
which they had been impelled. Hundreds, 
and probably thousands, remained in Delhi 
because their sole chance of life lay in 
I combined resistance. The sepoys, as a body, 
felt that they would be held answerable for 
the slaughter at the bullock-shed,” and 
for atrocities which, there is every reason 
to believe, were never perpetrated by them ; 
but which, in the words of an English officer, 
were committed by the scum of the earth, 
that never comes forth but on aucli occa¬ 
sions of murder and rapine, whose existence 
moat people are ignorant of*”* 

I We know, however, that this scum exists 
even in England; the daily police reports 
give ns occasional glimpses of it i those whose 
professional duties compel them to examine 
the records of our penal settlements (Nor¬ 
folk Island for instance), sec its most hideous 
aspect; while others who have witnessed the 
class which appears with the barricades in 
Paris, and disappears with them, can easily 
imagine the bloody vengeance a mass of 
I released convicts would be likely to inflict 
: on their foreign masters. Many of the 
I sepoys, especially of the 3rd cavalry, would 
I gladly have returned to their allegiance. 

* Captain Craigie received earnest sobcitations 
to this effect from men whom he knew to 
have been completely carried away by the 
current; but it was too iate : they were 
taught to consider their doom sealed; there 
' was for them no hope of escape, no mitiga¬ 
tion of their sentence, the execution of 
^ which might tarry, but would never be 
voluntarily abandoned* A most horrible 
epoch of crime and suffering, pillage, de¬ 
struction, bloodshed and starvation, had 
commenced for Delhi. The escaped Eu¬ 
ropeans sliiiddered as they thought of the 
probable fate of those they had left behind: 
but fai' more tortiiring were the apprehen- 

• Dmrf/of an Officer in Calcutta. — Ttnm, August 
3rd!, 1857- 


sions of the natives who had accompanied 
the flight of their English mistresses and 
foster-children, not simply at the risk of 
their lives, but at the cost of forj^aking their 
own husbands and families* So soon as ’ 
they had seen the Europeans in safety, their 
natural yearnings became irresistible, and ' 
they persisted in returning to ascertain the 
fate of their relatives* A lady who arrived 
at Meerut on the evening of the 13th of 
May, with her husband and children, having, 
she writes, '^eome the whole distance with 
our own poor horses, only stopping day or 
night to bait for an hour or two here and 
there,and had since learned that her 
house had been burnt to the ground; adds— 

Of all our poor servants we have not since 
been able to hear a word; four came with 
us ; but of the rest we know nothing; and I 
have many fears as to what became of them, 
as, if all had been right, I feel sure that 
they would have followed us in some way, 
several of them having been with us ever 
since we came out* Our coachman and 
children's ayah (nurse) set off to Delhi 
three days ago, dressing themselves as beg¬ 
gars, in order to make some inquiries about 
their families* We begged them not to 
enter Delhi, and they promised not to do ^ 

so. Should they do so they will be almost | 

sure to be killed; they will return to ua in : ; 
a few days we hope*”t ' I 

This melancholy chapter can hardly have 
a more soothing conclusion* The writer 
depicts herself lodged in the artillery school 
at Meerut, in a “ centre strip” of a large 
arched building partitioned off with mat¬ 
ting* It is night—her husband and chil¬ 
dren are in their beds, and the rain is pour¬ 
ing down ^^in plenty of places; but that 
is nothing*” Afraid of being late for the . 
post the next day, she sits writing to Eng- I j 
land; and it is after mentioning very briefly I 
that she and her husband have “lost every- j ' 
thing they had,” that she expresses, at much | 
greater length, her solicitude for the lives of ' 
her faithful household* The host of admi* , 
rable letters written for home circles, but 
generously published to gratify the earnest 
longing of the British nation for Indian 
intelligence, do not furnish a more charm¬ 
ing picture of the quiet courage and cheer¬ 
fulness, under circumstances of peril and 
privation, which we proudly believe to cha¬ 
racterise our countrywomen, than the one 
thus unconsciously afforded* 

t Letter from the wife of a Delhi officer *—Tinws 
September 3rd, 1857* 
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CHAPTER V. 

UMBALLAH—KURNAUL-MEEHtrr*-rEBOZPOOE,-MAY| 1857. 


UmbALLAH is a military station, fifly-five 
miles north of Kurnanl, 120 miles N,N*W, 
of Delhi, and lj020 N.W, of Calcutta, The 
district known by this name w^as formerly 
in the possession of a Seik sirdar, but “ has 
escheated to the East India Company in 
default of rightful heirs/^* The large 
walled town of Umballah has a fort, under 
the walls of which lies the encamping-ground 
of the British troops. The actual force sta¬ 
tioned here at the time of the outbreak, 
was as follows :— 

Two troops of artillery, S^urqpeans —12 comtnif^- 
aioned officers, 19 sergeants, 297 rank and file, 
—2 havild&rs, 54 rank and file, and 15 sick 
of all ranks. 

One regiment of H.SL'a dragoons, 9th lancers. 
Europeans —24 commissioned officers, 48 sergeants, 
563 rank and file ^ 27 sick of all ranks. 

One regiment of Native light cavalry, ^urapeajis 
—14 commissioned officers, 2 sergeants, N^a£we —- 
11 commissioned officers, 25 havlldars, 421 rank and 
file; 20 sick of all ranks. 

Tire 5th and GOth regiments of Nalivo infantry, 
29 commissioned officers, 4 sergeants. Ifative — 
40 commissioned officers, 117 havildavs, 2,116 rank 
and files sick of all ranks. Detachment of 
irregular cavalry, [No officer,] I^afwe 

—3 commisfioned officers, 1 havUdar, and 89 rank 
and file.t 

Thus, at Umhalkh, there were, exclusive 
of the sick, about 2,290 Europeans to 2,819 
Natives. Here, as at Meerut, the strength 
of the Europeans appears to have rendered 
them indifferent to the mutinous feeling 
exhibited in the conflagrations already 
noticed as occurring in March, April, and 
the opening days of May, 1857, The cause 
of the disaffection was notorious, and was 
nowhere more clearly evidenced than in the 
immediate circle of the commauder-in-chief. 
The circumstances have not been made 
public; and, as. they are of importance, 
they are given here in. the words in. ivhich 
they were commnnicated to the author. 

In tiie commencement of 1857, each regi“ 
mcnt of Native infantry received instruc¬ 
tions to detach one smart officer, and a 
party of sepoys, to the school of instruction, 
for practice in the use of the Enfield rifle. 
The 86th Native infantry, at the time of 

* Thornton^s Gazeiieer,' and Prinsep*a Li/e of Mnn- 
jeet p. 215. 


the issue of these instructions, composed 
part of the escort of the commander-in¬ 
chief. The quota furnished by this corps 
left General Ansonk camp at Agra for the 
school of musketry at ITmbaUali, commanded 
by a promising young officer. Lieutenant 
A. W, Craigie, since dead of wounds re¬ 
ceived ill the encounter with the Joudpoor 
legion. The commander-in-chief continued 
his tour of inspection, and, after passing 
through Bareilly, arrived at Umballah in 
March. The detachment of the 36th came 
out to meet their regiment on its marching 
into the station; hut were repulsed by their 
comrades, and by the Native officers of their 
regiment, and declared ^Hookah paiiee 
htm.(F (excommunicated), in consequence of 
tlieir Jiaving lost caste by the use of the 
polluted cartridges at the school. The men 
explained to their regiment that there was 
nothing polluting in the cartridges, and 
notliing which any Hindoo or Mussulman 
could object to. The regiment was deaf to 
their explanations, and treated them as 
outcasts. The unhappy men then repaired 
to their officer. Lieutenant Craigie, and 
informed him of the fact. Wringing their 
hands, and with tears in their eyes, they 
described their miserable state. They said 
that they were convinced of the purity of 
the cartridges, but that they ivere ruined 
for ever, as their families would refuse to 
receive them after what had happened in 
the regiment. 

The circumstances were brought to the 
notice of the officers commanding the dep6t, 
who communicated svith the officer com¬ 
manding the 36th Native infantry. This 
officer, assemlding the Native officers, stated 
to them the facts, as reported to him, and 
censured them severely for permitting such 
umvar ran table treatment to the men. The 
Native officers replied, that there was no sub¬ 
stance in the complaint, and that the re- 
fussd to eat, or smoke the hookah, w'ith the 
men of the depot, had been simply a jest I 
Here, unfortunately, the matter was per¬ 
mitted to rest; and such was the prevailing 
conviction in the miuds of the natives oa 

f Pari. Papers (Corartioiis)i 9th February, 1858; 
pp. 4, 5. 
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this question, that the unhappy detachment 
of the 36th Native infantry attending the 
school, were never acknowledged again by 
the regiment/' 

It was after this memorable warning, and 
in defiance of increasing incendiarism, that 
General Anson persisted in enforcing the 
use of the obnoxious cartridges* In fact, 
he fairly launched the sepoys on the stream 
of mutiny, and left them to drift on towards 
the engulphing vortex at their own time 
and discretion, %Thile he went off “on a 
shooting excursion among the hills/'* no 
one knew exactly where j nor was the 
I point of much importance until it became 
I necessary to acquaint him of the massacres 
I of Meerut and Dellii, and of the rapiditj^ 
with which the Bengal array “ was relieving 
itself of the benefit of bis command/'t 
' It appears that the Umballah regiments 
! were witli difficulty restrained from follow^- 
I iijg out the course taken at Meerut. No 
, ofiicial account has been published of the 
' Umballah emeute; but private letters show 
that the authorities acted with consider¬ 
able energy and discretioUp An officer of 
the Lancers, writing on the 14th, gives the 
following description of the scenes in which 
he took part. 

^‘Laat Sunday, after we had returned from cturch 
and juat finished om breakfast, at about 10 a.M., 
the alarm sounded for the regiment to turn out 
Ihe men were lying in the barracks undresRed, and 
most of them asleep; but in an almost incredibly 
short time they were all on parade, mounted, and 
fully equipped; the artillery were ready nearly as 
soon* When on the parade-ground, we found that 
the 60th Native infantry had muimied, and turned 
out with their arms; but we could not go down, 
because they had their officers prisoners, and threat¬ 
ened to shoot them if we came down; but that if 
, we did not they would return quietly* If our men 
I had had the chance to go in at them, they would 
I have made short work of them, they are so enraged 
■ at having had so much night-work lately, in con¬ 
sequence of the fires, which are all attributed to the 
sepoys, They (i.e*, our men) only get about two 
nights a-week in bed* At ^ twehe o^clock (noon) 
WH ^¥ere turned out again in consequence of the 
Sth Native infantry having turned out; but w^e 
were again disappointed* They appeared to think 
us too attentive, and returned to their barracks. 
For the last two nights the wives of married officers 
are sent down to the canteen for better security* 
An officer remains at the Mainguard all night, and 
an artillery officer wdth the guns, w'hich are loaded; 
and ammunition is served out every hour, Tw^o 
patrols go out every hour; and atl is alert* Yester¬ 
day (May 13th), three companies of the 75th 
marcbed up from Kusaowlee* They started at noon 

* Meades Sepoy J^evoUf p* 73* 
t The I^enyal Mutiny* Blackwood*s ^dinhuryh 
1858 ; p. 387. 
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on Tuesday, and arrived at about 2 F.M. on 
Wednesday* The distance is forty-eight miles—a 
wonderful march under an Indian sun, when the 
thermometer was 92* to 94® in the shade; there was 
not a single straggler.” 

A young civilian, attached to the Punjab 
district, who also witnessed the incipient 
mutiny at Umballah, and claims to have 
been the first to convey the tidings of the 
general revolt to the commander-in-chief, 
thus narrates what he saw and did;— 

*‘Oti Monday we received tho painful news of 
what was going on at Delhi, It was heartrending 
to know that our countrymen and countrywomen 
were actually being murdered at the very moment 
we received the intelligence. The news came in by 
electric telegraph. • * ♦ Towards afternoon we 
received another message, mentioning the names of 
some of the unfortunates. 

** On Tuesday came the news from Meerut, which 
took longer in coming, as it had to come by post 
instead of telegraph. But it was not a quiet night 
that we passed at Umballah. We had intelligence, 
which, thank God, turned out to be false, that on 
this night all the natives were to rise. Though 
three miles from cantonments, we were best off at 
the civil lines, as we had only our treasury guard of 
about fifty men of the 5th Native infantry to dread, 
while we had 200 faithful Sikhs to hack us up. We 
patrolled the city ail night, and the people in the 
cantonments kept a sharp look-out* All was quiet* 
But it seemed to us, in our excitementi a quiet of ill 
omen. 

“ On Monday, the comraander-in-chief, who was 
up at Simla, about ninety miles from^ Umballah, 
was written to, to send down troops at once from 
the hills, where three regiments of Europeans are 
stationed. 

On Tuesday, the first of the Delhi fugitives 
came creeping in ; and on Wednesday evening there 
came a letter from a small band of miserahles, who 
w^ere collected at Kurnaul (eighty miles from Delhi, 
whence they had escaped), asking for aid. This 
letter, and another calling for immediate assistance 
in Europeans, I volunteered to take up to the com¬ 
mander-in-chief at Simla, and, after a hot ride 
through the heat of the day, and the best part of 
the night, I reached the commandei-in^chief at 
about half-past four in the morning of Thursday, 
I turned him out of bed ; they held a council of w'ar, 
and at half-past ten, we were all riding back again. 
On reaching the foot of the hills, 1 was knocked 
up—the sun, and want of sleep for two nights, added 
to a ride of 130 miles, having been too much for me. 
By this time the last European had left the hills, 
and on Sunday morning all were cantoned in 
Umballah, I reached Umballah myself on Satur- 
day*”i 

The first telegram referred to in the 
above letter, lias been given in the preceding 
chapter; the second is undated, and appears 
to have been sent by the members of the 
telegraph establishment on their private 
responsibility, just before taking flight* 
Seemd (or third) Tehf/ram/mm Deihi (Muy 11 ^/;)* 

" Wc must leave office. All the bungalows are 
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btirnin^ down by the sepoys from Meerut- They 

came m this tnoming—we are off-^lont-- 

»To-dny Mr- C, Todd is dead, 1 thinlc* He 
went out ihis morninp;, and has not returned yet 
We heard that nine Europeans were killed* Good¬ 
bye/^ 

This intelligence was promptly conveyed 
from the Umbnllah office to the neighbour¬ 
ing station at Delira, and w'as sent on from 
thence by Major-gen oral Sir Henry Bar¬ 
nard, the officer in command of the Sirhind 
division, to the adjutant-general at Simla, 
with the following comment thereon — 

As Delhi has a large magazine, and only 
Native troops in cantonments there, the in¬ 
telligence may be of importance. ^ 
Philloor, also, with a large magazine, has 
only Native troops, who have been in a state 
of disorganisation* As it is possible this 
may be a combined movement, I have sent 
private despatches to the officers in com¬ 
mand in the hills, to hold their men ready 
(quietly) to move at the shortest notice. I 
have also sent on to Jullundur and Philloor; 
and should the officer in command at Phil¬ 
loor be nnder any apprehension, I have 
authorised him to apply to Jnllundiir by, 
telegraph for assistance. ^ It may 
be possible that the message is greatly ex¬ 
aggerated ; but coming at the present crisis, 
and from the authority of Europeans at¬ 
tached to the telegraph, I have deemed 
precaution desirable, and tlmt his excel¬ 
lency should be made acquainted with the 
circumstances without delay, I send by 
my aide-de-camp. Captain Barnard,”* 
Whether Captain Barnard or the young 
civilian had the honour of fii’st communi¬ 
cating the above intelligence to General 
Anson, does not appear; but the adjutant- 
general (Colonel Chester), on the 14‘tli of 
May, forwarded it to the secretary to the 
government at Calcutta, with a very brief 
notice of the state of affairs at UmbaHah, 
and the measures initiated by the com- 
mander-m-cMef. 

After recapitulating the Meemt and 
Delhi mtelligence. Colonel Chester adds— 

Cireurastancea have also taken place at Umbal- 
lah which render it impossible to rely on the perfect 
fidelity of the 5th and dOth regiments of N. 1. His 
excellency, tJierefore, has made the following ar¬ 
rangement to meet the existing state of aifairs:— 

“ The 75th foot marched yesterday from Kus- 
sowlee for Umbailab, which place they will reach 

* Further Papers on the Mutiny (No* 3), p. 6* 
t IMd., p, 5. 

X Mead's Sepoy Revolt^ p, 73, This assertion is 
partially corroborated by a telegram dated ** Cal, 
cuUa, May 26th, 3857,” in 'which the Supreme gov^ 


to-morrow morning* The 1st European fusiliers 
from Dugshaie have been ordered to follow the 
75th foot with all practicable expeclrlion* The 2nd 
European fusiliers are held in readiness to move at 
the shortest notice. The Sirmoor battalion has been | 
ordered from Dehra to Meerut. Two companies 
of the 8th foot from Jullundur have been ordered to 
proceed from Lahore to Govindghur. The officer 
commanding at Ferozepoor has been ordered to 
place a detachment of European troops in charge of 
the magazine. 

General Anson, I am to add, is anxiously look¬ 
ing for further intelligence, which will enable him 
to decide on the advisability of Ids at once moving 
down to Umballah,”t 

The above despatch took a long time in 
reaching its dGstination; for it is asserted 
that, for three weeks after the Meerut 
mutiny, no direct intelligence of the move- , 
ments of the conimander-in-chief was re- I 
ceived at CaJcntta.J Before those three 
weeks had elapsed. General Anson was 
dead* The interval preceding his demise 
must have been one of intense mental 
suffering. His fatal misconception of the 
temper of the Bengal army, ceased just at 
the moment when the policy founded on it 
was in full bearing. Sir John Lawrence, § 
and Ijientenant-govern or Colvin, addressed 
suck cogent mguments to him on the sulj- 
ject, warning him that the irregulars would 
follow the example of the regular corps, 
that the commander-in-chief followed up 
the proclamation issued by him on the 
14th of May (withdrawing the cartridges), i 
with another and far stronger one; in 
which, after expressing his hope that the 
former order would have calmed tlie pre¬ 
vailing excitement, he confesses his mis¬ 
take* The general order of the 19th con¬ 
tains the following singular admissions:— 

He [General Anson] still perceives 
that the very name of the new cartridges 
causes agitation; and he has been in¬ 
formed, that some of those sepoys who i 
entertain the strongest attachment and \ 
loyalty to govemmejit, and ai^e ready at | 
any moment to obey its orders, would still 
be apprehensive that their families w'ould 
not believe that they were not in some way 
or other contaminated by its use* ^ ^ ^ 

His excellency, therefore, has determined 
that the new cartridge shall be discon¬ 
tinued. He announces this to the Native [ 
army, in the full confidence that all will 

ernmDnt asks, whether, notwithstanding the failure 
of the dawk and telegraph, some means might not be 
devised of communicating with the commander-in¬ 
ch ief.”—Appendix to l^arl* Papers on Mutiny, p, 320* 

5 Appendix to Pari. Papers on i^luliny, p. 373. 
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11 ow perform their duty free from anxiety 
and care, and be prepared to stand and 
shed the last drop of their blood, as they 
have formerly done, by the side of the 
British troops, and in defence of their 
country/^ 

This climax is simply absurd: the con- 
1 test now unhappily commenced had none 
of the elements of defensive warfare in 
it, but involved the most revolting attri- 
1 hutes of civil strife. Mohammedans and 
' Hindoos, if true to their salt, were called 

1 on to fight, in support of Christian sn^^re- 
macy, against their co-religiouists—it might 
^ be, against their own relatives. Tlie gen¬ 
eral order, however, need not be discussed i 
before it conld be promulgated, the process 
, of dissolution of the Bengal army w^as well- 
nigh complete—^the vitality, the coherence, 
quite extinct. 

General Anson, grievously as he had 
; erred, was both brave and energetic. His 
energy and his ignorance, together with his 
ntter inexperience in military' life, had com¬ 
bined in producing the present state of 
affairs* His fatal innovations were such 
as Generals Hewitt and Wilson would 
xiot have attempted; but had he been at 
Meerut on the lOth, the'mutineers would 
probably never have reached Delhi: as it 
was, he no sooner learned the fate of the 
city, than he earnestly desired to press for¬ 
ward for its immediate recapture. He 
reached XJmballah on the 15th of May* A 
council of war was held, composed of five 
members, none of ivhom lived to see the 
capture of Delhi. Generals Anson and 
Barnard, Brigadier Halifax, and Colonel 
Mowatt, died of cholera; Colonel Chester, 
tlie adjutant, was killed in action. Anson 
proposed to march on to Delhi at once„ 
without waiting for reinforcements. “ The 
guns might follow, he thought j but it was 
pointed out to him that there was no com- 
1 missariatj no camels, not a day^s idlowance 
of provisions for troops in the field and, 
to crown the whole, not a single medieine- 
chest available* 

We cannot move at present/^ General 
Anson himself says, in an undated tele¬ 
gram addressed to the governor-general, 

^Neither the date of the despatch nor of the 
receipt of tliis telegi'am ia given in the Appendix to 
Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 372. 

f Despatch to Major-general Hewitt.—^Further 
Papers (No* 3), pp. 19, 20. 

1 25tii iSeptemher, 1357. It is worthy of 

remark, that on the 26tli ult,, the day previous to 
General Anson's death, and again on the following 

for want of tents and carriage; it would 
destroy Europeans to march without both, 
and we have no men to spare. I see the 
risk of going to Delhi with such small 
means as we have—perhaps 2,5CM3 Euro¬ 
peans ; for should they suffer any loss, it 
would he serious, having nothing more to 
depend upon in the hJorth-W^est Provinces ; 
but it must be done/^* 

On the 23rd, he writes from Umballab, 
that he proposes advancing towards Delhi 
from Kurnaul on the 1st of June, and hopes ^ 
to be joined by reinforcements (including ' 
120 artillerymen, to work the small siege- . 
train already on the road from Loodiaua) | 
from Meerut, under General Hewitt, at | 
Bbagpnt on the 5th. He adds—It is | 
reported here that a detachment of the 
mutineers, with two guns, are posted on 
the Meerut side of the river. They should 
be captured, and no mercy must be shown 
to the mutineers.^'t 

At half-past two on the morning of the , 
27th, General Anson died of cholera at 
Kurnanl,J a few hours after his first > 
seizure, and was buried that same evening 
at sunset. One of the Delhi fugitives who 
was at Kurnaul at the time, says, I do 
not know why it was, but he was laid 
in his grave without a inilitary hononr.^^ | 

1 Lientenant-governor Colvin, in the telegram 
reporting this intelligence to the Supreme ^ 
government, mentions that a copy of the 
order withdrawing all new cartridges came 
by the same express. Mr. Colvin adds“- 1 
“ The issue of an immediate nomination to 
the command-ill-chief of the army proceed¬ 
ing fast on Delhi, under General Anson^s 
orders, is solicited. Indian ability and ex¬ 
perience will be very valuable j but time is 
before all; every hour is precious.^^§ 

The govei'nment announcement of the 
death of the commander-in-chief, declares 
that, in General Anson, th^ army has lost 
a commander than whom none was ever more 
earnest and indefatigable in labouring to 
improve the condition, extend the comforts, 
and increase the efficiency of every branch 
of the service committed to his charge/^ j| 

An official notice of the death of a leading 
personage generally follows the rule of; 

dety, wben the event took place, there was a report | 
in the bazaars here that the general had died either 
hy assassination or a stroke of the sun, according to 
different accounts. The notion had taken a strong 
hold of the natives, and was generally entertained by 
them.’—TTui Aarw, June 6th. 

5 Apperdlx to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 333. 

II Gen. Order, 6th June, 1857*— Gazette. 
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tombstone inscriptions, and deseribes ■' not 
what he was, but what he slionld have been.^' 
Yet the praise, so far as the European 
branch of the service is concerned, was pro^ 
bably not undeserved j for, in reviewing the 
various regiments, he is described by the 
officers as having been keenly alive to their 
discipline; and even as giving the example 
of iiiligent application to the'study of native 
languages—a mark of no small energy hi a 
mail who was some fifty-live years of age 
when he first set foot in India, Whatever 
progress he made in the native languages, it 
is certain he manifested a most lamentable 
ignorance of the native character; and there 
were probably few men in India in May, 
1857, who, however well they individually 
liked the commander-in-chief, did not agree 
with Major-general Tucker, that both the 
results of his (General Anson^s) command 
and his antecedents, are in proof that a vast 
weight of responsibility rests upon those 
who appointed to this important command 
a general so utterly inexperienced in practi¬ 
cal military affairs, jK =1 = I venture 

to say,^' Major-general Tucker adds, it 
will be found, on inquiry, that he was quite 
unequal to the occasion; and painful as it 
I is to point to the weakness of one who 
was talented, amiable, and gentlemanly, it 
is yet due to the country, and to those 
I whose sons and daughters, and kith and 
^ kin, are being sacrificed in India, to expose 
the favouritism which in liigh places has led 
I to many such appointments/^* 

[ Major-general Tucker writes, it must be 
recollecte<i, as one whose past position under 
I General Anson, as adjutant-general, entitles 
I his opinion to consideration* The Indian 
' correspondence of the period confirms his 
observations; but gives further, and certainly 
' exaggerated, views of the late commander-in- 
chief^s notorious unfitness. One writer, 
apparently an Indian official of a certain 
rank, asserts — ^'General Anson^s death 
saved him from assassination. He w^as 
iiated by the troops, and they burnt his 
tents. He was quite unfitted for his post. 

I Horses and gaming appear to have been 
, his pursuits; and, as a gentleman said, ^ No 
j court pet flunky ought to come to India/ 

I Every one gave a sigh of relief when they 
j heard he w^as gone. Pat Grant is come 
over from IMadras, to head the army till 
orders come from England, Henry Law¬ 
rence (also a brigadier-general) has been 

* Letter of ^liijor-general Tucker to the editor of 
the Ttmesj July 1857. 


named for the appointment, but he cannot I 
be spared from Oude/^f 

The term “court pet flnnky^^ is not I 
fairly applicable to the officer in question; 
but it is quoted here because expressions | 
such as these, emanating from one of the | 
masters of India, exercise an influence in the 
native mind, the effect of which can hardly 
be over-estimated. Englishmen at the din¬ 
ner-table are not famed for diplomatic re¬ 
serve: it follows that, through the servants in 
attendance {as well as in many other ways), 
the quick-witted natives are enabled to form 
a pretty clear notion of the view^s of the 
sahih lo^ue (literally jmsier-peopk) regard¬ 
ing their chief functionaries. Thus we 
know, on the authority of Air. Raikes, that 
in February, 1857, a native journal bad the 
audacity to declare-^''Now is the time for 
India to rise, with a governor-geueral who 
lias had no experience of public affairs iii 
this country, and a commander-in-ebief who 
has bad no experience of war in any 
countiy.^^J 

Tills is nearly correct. General Anson 
(sou of the first Viscount Anson, and brother 
of the first Earl of Lichfield) had been a 
commissioned officer iu the 3rd or Scota 
fusilier guards, with which regiment he 
served at the battle of Waterloo, in the 
baggage guard, beiug then eighteen years of 
age. Ten years later he was placed on half 
pay as a lieutenant-colonel by brevet. 

The Times describes his election to parlia¬ 
ment, as member for Great Yarmouth, iu 
1818, and his acceptance of the Chiltern 
Hundreds in 1853, on his departure for 
Aladras. The local rank of general was 
conferred on him iu 1855; and in December, 
1850, he was nominated to the colonelcy of 
the 55th regiment of foot. His occupation 
as Clerk of the Ordnance (from 1846 to 
185^) has been already adverted to; and he 
had previously filled the office of principal 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance, under the 
administration of Viscount Melbourne. 
“ He was by hereditary descent, and by 
personal conviction, a liberal in politics, 
and invariably sided with the whig leaders/' 
This sentence probably explains why her 
majeaty^s ministers considered Colonel 
Anson eligible for one ol' the most lucrative 
appointments in their gift, despite the mani¬ 
fest impropriety of confiding the charge of 
a large army to an officer who had never 
commanded a regiment; and the conclud- 

t Dail^ August 5 th, 1857. 

\ Raikus, p. 173. 
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iug statement of the obituary^ that Colonel 
I Anson was a zealous patron of the turf/'* 
shows w^hy the far*away appointment was 
I eligible to a most popular man about 
' town* OiiITj had Sir Charles Napier's 
words been deemed worth attention, the 
government would have felt that a character 
I of an altogether different type was needed 
I to influence, by precept and example, Euro¬ 
pean officers in India, where gentlemanly 
vices {and especially gaming, and the plea- 
I sures of the table) are peculiarly seductive, 
as enlivening the monotony of military 
routine, in a most enervating climate, during 
a period of profound peace* As to the 
Native army, it is the less to be wondered 
I at that ntter inexperience was not deemed 
I a disqualification for its command; because 
the authorities, if they thought of it at all, 
viewed it as a huge, clumsy, old-fashioned, 
but very safe machine, not quite fitted 
for the requirements of the times, but alto- 
I gether too great an affair to be meddled 
I with by persons entrusted with political 
I powers of certainly very precarious, and 
possibly ephemeral, existence, 
i So the army was supplemented with 
I irregular’^ corps, which in many points re- 
1 sembled what the old regiments had been in, 

I and long after, the days of Clive, These addi¬ 
tions complicated the working of the original 
machine, the constructors of which had long 
' ago died, and, it would seem, their plans 
I with them ; for when the whole concern was 
suddenly found to be dropping in pieces, the 
' chief engineer proved utterly incapable of 
I pointing out, much less of counteracting, 

I the cause of the mischief, 

The Friend of India, the best known 
I of Indian journals, in a leader published on 

I • TimeRi July 14th, 1857, 

t In the year 1837, the in alluding to the 

^ manner in which this sum had been diverted from 
its original destination, remarked—’We should be 
glad if the widows and families of those persons 
who have distinguished themselves in war, in dlplo- 
I Tuacy, or in administration, could he provided for 
I from some other fund ; for certainly the mm of 
£1,200 a-year is no great amount for such a coun¬ 
try as England to expend upon the relief of science 
I and literature in distresa,-^ To the widow of Mr, 
Gilbert A'Beckett a pension of £100 per annum 
I was allotted, in consideration of the literary merits 
I of her husband, also of the eminent public services 
I rendered by him in his capacity of a police magis¬ 
trate in the metropolisi and of the destitute circum- 
I stances in which his widow and their children 
are now placed,”—July 9th, 1857). In this 
case, it w'ould appear that a conjunction of reasons 
are deemed necessary to justify the pension of a 
single hundred a-year to the widow of a distin¬ 
guished liiteraUtir, A pension of £70 to the widow 


the 14th of May, 1857 (while General 
Anson was yet alive), says— 

** An artnyhas often been likened to a machine; and 
we wish the comparison were thoroughly accepted. 
When your engine goes wrong, it is found needful 
to have at hand a man who understands every portion 
of it. Being able to place his hand on the defective 
spot, he knows exactly w*hat is required in the \my of 
reparation, and how to set about the work. But we 
never^ except by chance, have a capable engineer 
in the person of the exalted official who has to 
guide the vast and powerful mechanism tliat holds 
the soil and collects the revenues of India, It is 
hard to divine in most eases the cause of hisajmoint- 
ment—^barder still to justify the fact of it* it is a 
miserable thing to say that the state gains by the 
idleness of a commander-in-chief; and yet, in most 
cases, all ranks of the community would join in 
wishing that he would fold his hands, and only open 
them to clutch what ought to be the recompense of 
zeal, intellect, and energy,” 

It is asserted, that immediately before 
his seizure. General Atison, finding that Ins 
utter inexperience in warfare disqualified 
him for coDductiug the attack on Delhi, had 
formally communicated to General Bariiard, 
through the adjutant-general, the intention 
to resigu the command of the army. 

One other circumstance remains to be 
noticed, in illustration of the ill-advised 
"favouritism^^ which Major-general Tucker 
denounces as exercising so baneful an influ¬ 
ence iu India, About the same time, when 
the good-service pension” of £100 a-yeax 
was meted out to the gallant Havelock, 
an intimation appeared that the widow of 
General Anson had, in addition to the pen¬ 
sion on account of her late hushand^s rank 
ill the service, been granted a stipend of 
£200 a-year out of tlie annua! sum of £1,200 
granted by parhament, and known as the 
" Literary Fund,”t 

of Hugh Millar, is likewise accorded on the double 
gi'ound of his eminent literary services and lier 
poverty* In 1858, a pension of £109 per annum was 
allotted from the same fund to the widow of Douglas 
Jerrold; £50 per annum to each of the two Miss Lan¬ 
ders, *^iu consideration of the eTninent services of their 
father, the late Mr. John Lander, who died from the 
effects of the climate while exploring the river Ifiger, 
and of the straitened circumstances in which they are 
placed at his decease/ £40 per annum to the 
daughter of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; and 
£50 to the aged widow of the late Dr, Dick, the 
author of the Christian Philosopher and other admi¬ 
rable works, ** in consideration of the merits of her 
late husband os a moral and theoJogical writer, and 
of the straitened circumstances in which she is now 
placed*” Tlisn follows—£200 per annum to the 
Hon* Isabella Elizabeth Annabella Anson, in con¬ 
sideration of the services of her husband, the late 
General the Hon, George Anson; and £200 
per annum to Dame Isabella Letitia Barnard, in 
consideration of the services of her husband, the 
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It seems to be an inevitable necessity 
tliatj save in some rare cases^ the rank of 
those wlio serve, rather than the value of 
the service rendered, is to be the rule of 
the reward. The East India Company have 
been accused of carrying this principle to a a 
extreme, by their rigid adherence to the 
seniority system; but it would be hard to 
bring against them any more direct in¬ 
stance (so far as the Europeans are con¬ 
cerned) of robbing poor Peter to pay rich 
Paul than that above noticed. 

The Indian crisis, however, for the mo¬ 
ment, laid favouritism, patronage, and seni-, 
^ ority together on the shelf, and the ques¬ 
tion was earnestly and eagerly discussed, 
“Who is the fittest man to command the 
forcesf^^ The emergency was far greater than 
that which had previously issued in the 
sending out of General Napier; but the 
result was partially the same ; for as the war 
was ended before Sir Charles reached the 
I scene of action, so, in 1857, the news of the 
recapture of Delhi greeted Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell on his arrival at Calcutta, The predic¬ 
tion of Lieutenant-governor Colvin had, in 
fact, been fulfilled—“John Lawrence andj 
his Sikhs had saved ludia/^^ 

I Pending the decision of the Calcutta gov- 
I eminent regarding the vacant position of 
commander-iu-chief, the command devolved 
on Major-general Barnard, who was himself 
summoned, by a telegraph, from a sick bed 
to receive the last instructions of General 
Anson regarding the intended march on 
Delhi, New delays are said to have arisen, 
in consequence of the detention of Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson, and the reinforcements 
expected from Meerut, by the orders of Mr, 
Greathed; so that General Barnard, disap¬ 
pointed of the artilleiy and gunners which 
were to have joined the Delhi column ac¬ 
cording to General Auson^s arrangements, 
w'as compelled to send elephants to Meerut 
to bring on the troops from thence,t The 
authorities at that unfortunate cantonment 
Lad not yet recovered from the paralytic 
panic which had seized them on the 10th. 
In fact, they had had anew shock; for a fresh 
mutiny had broken out among a body of 600 
Native sappers and miners, who had beensent 

late Major-general Sir H, W. Barnard, K.C.B. 

July 28th, 1858). In the two last-named 
cases, the afluslon to ** straitened circumstanceB" is 
omitted. Yet it h the only conceivable excuse 
for placing these two ladies on the Literary Fund, 
In the case of ^Irs, Dick and others, it would 
Burely have been more gracious to hate accorded 
their slender pittances as a token of public respect 


in from Eoorkee to repair and strengthen ' 
the Meerut station. They arrived on the 
15th of May, On the 16th about 400 of 
them rose in a body, and after murdering 
their commandant (Captain Eraser), they 
made off towards Delhi, but being pursued by 
two squadrons of the carabineers, were over¬ 
taken about six miles off, and forty-seven of 
them slain. The remainder continued their 
flight. One of the carabineers was killed, i 
and two or three wounded, including Colonel 
Hogge, an active and energetic officer, who 
led the pursuit, and received a ball in his 
thigh, which unfortunately laid him up at a 
time when his services could be ill-spared. 
The remaining two companies were disarmed, 
and continued perfectly quiet. 

Two days later, a sapper detachment, 
about 300 strong, mutinied at Boorkee, A ' 

company had been detached to join the , 

commander-in-chiefs column, and had got 
half-way to Seharunpore, when tidings 
reached it of the collision at Meerut, in 
which Captain Eraser lost his life. It would 
advance no farther, bnt marched back to 
the cantonment at Boorkee, bringing the 
European officers, and treating them per¬ 
sonally with respect, When the men re¬ 
turned, Lieutenants Drummond, Bingham, 
and Eulford, had already left cantonments 
at the earnest request of the Native officers, 
and had been escorted to the college by 
them; and a body of old sepoys resoluteiy 
resisted the attempts of a small party among 
the men, who ui‘ged the massacre of the 
Europeans. J 

On the 13thj intelligence reached Meerut 
that Sird^anUj formerly the chief place of 
the Begum Sumroo's jaghire, had been de¬ 
vastated by the villagers, and that the nuns 
and children of the convent there were 
actually in a state of siege. The postmaster 
at Meerut, having female relations at Sird- 
hana, asked for a small cscoit to go to their 
relief. The authorities replied, that not a 
single European soldier could be spared 
from the station, bnt that four Native 
troopers would he allowed to accompany 
him. Even these ha could not get; but he 
armed three or four of his office people, 
started off at half-past four on the Thursday 

to tlie merits of tlie departed, and not as a oharitable 
dole, their claim to which needed to be eked out by 
poverty, 

^ Baikes' Jiet'oii wi the N. TK Provinces. 

t See Memoir ^ General BarnartTs Services; hy 
a near coTmexion.—IV/nei, December 25th, 1857. 

X Bombay correspondent: Baify iVt?*P5, July 15th, 
1857. 
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eveEiDg, and returned a little after sevenj 
witli five females and girls. The nuns 
would not abandon tlie cfiildren, but bad 
entreated Mm to try and send them sotne 
help. The Rev. Mr. Smythe^ wlio was at 
Meerut at the time> says—The postmaster 
tried all lie could to get a guard to escort 
them to this station, but did not succeed; 
and yesterday morning {the 15th}j having 
given up the idea of procuring a guard from 
the military authorities, he went round, and 
by speaking to some gentlemen, got about 
! fifteen persons to volunteer tlieir services to 
go and rescue the poor nnns and children 
I from Sirdhana; and, I am happy to say, tliey 
I succeeded in their charitable errand witliout 
I any one having been injured.^^* 

I The authorities subsequently took care to 
I publish the rescue of the defenceless women 
I and children, but were discreetly silent 
I as to the individual gallantry by which it 
I had been accomplished. Neither did they 
mention an offer made, according to the 
Rev. Mr, Rotten, on the evening of the 
mutiny, by an officer of the carabineers, 
to pursue the fugitives, but declined by the 
general commanding the Meerut division.'^^f 

Mr. Raikes also, in describing the course 
of events at Agra, records “the indignation 
with which, on Thursday evening, we learned 
that the mutineers, after firing the station, 
murdering our countrymen, women, and 
children, and breaking the gaol, had been 
permitted to retire quietly on Delhi, taking 
their barbers, water-carriers, bag and bag¬ 
gage, just as if they had been on an ordinary 
marchand adds, “ I now know that Major 
Rosser, of 6th carabineers, asked 

permission to follow them with cavalry and 
guns. If he had been allowed to do so, it 
is quite possible, and indeed probable, that 
the mutiny, for tlie present at least, might 
have been crushed J The Calcutta govern¬ 
ment were not insensible of the anpmeness 
indulged in at Meerut; for the governor- 

* Letters of Rev. Mr. Smythe, dated 16th and 
ITth May, 1857- 

t The Chaploin^s Wurraiw^ of the Sie^e of Dolhtf 
p. 7. Mr. Rotton (whose book is far more moderate 
in tone than might have been expected from the ex¬ 
tract from his sermon given in Colonel Smythe’a iVhr- 
rativst and quoted at p. 154) says, that “in truth, 
our military authorities were paralysed. Jfo one 
knew what was best to do, and nothing accordingly 
was done. The rebels had it all their own way.” 
Mr Rotton also adverts to the “ one thing which 
impressed every one—the delay in leading the troops 
from the grand parade-ground to the scene of mutiny 
and bloodshed. The native soJdieryi and the fellows 
of baser sort in the bazaars, had ample time to com- 


general iu cniiricil, in u telegram dated June 
1st, 1857, entreated Mr. Colvin to endeavour 
“ to keep up communication with the south 
adding, “this, like everything else, has been 
culpably neglected at Mecrnt.’^^§ 

Ferozpoor. —The next outbreak after that 
at Delhi, occurred at Eero^poor, an im¬ 
portant city, which long formed our fron¬ 
tier station in the north-west, and which, 
in May, 1857, contained an intreuehed 
magazine of the largest class, filled ivitli 
military stores scarcely inferior in amount 
to those in the arsenal of Fort William. 
Ferozpoor commands one high road from 
Lahore to Delhi, as Umritsir does the other. 

The troops stationed there consisted of 
H.M.^s 61st foot, about 1,000 strong; two 
companies of artillery, composed of a nearly 
equal number of EuropcauSj about 300 in 
all; the 10th Native light cavalry, under 
500 men; and the 45th and 57th Native 
infantry. Brigadier Innes|| assumed the 
command at Ferozpoor on the 11th of 
May; on the 12th, he learned the events 
which had occurred at Meerut; and, on the 
following morning, lie ordered a general 
parade, with the view of ascertaining the 
temper of the troops; which, on reviewing 
them, he thought “ haughty/^ At noon, 
informatiou anived of the oceupation of 
Delhi (seventy-three miles distant) by the 
rebels. The intrenchmeuts were at this 
time held by a company of the 57th Native 
infantry ; but a detachment of 61st, 

under Major Redmond, w^as immediately 
dispatched thitliei\ The biigadicr likewise 
resolved “ to move the Native troops out of 
cantonmentsand the European artillery, 
with twelve guns, was ordered down, “to 
overawe or destroy the two Native corps'^— 
that is, of infantry ; the cavalry being con¬ 
sidered perfectly reliable, and entrusted with 
the cave of the new arsenal, its magazine, 
and contents. The preliminary arrange¬ 
ments were completed by five o^clock; and 

mit the greatest outrages in consequence of this 
simple fact.”—(p. 4.) It is, however, alleged that 
General Hewitt cannot justly be held responsible 
for this tardiness, because although he was general 
of the Meerut division, Brigadier Wilson was in 
command of the station ; and it is urged, that of the 
proceedings of the latter officer during the memo¬ 
rable night of the outbreak, not one word, good, 
bad, or indifferent, is on record. 

t Hevolt in the JV. Wl provinces j p. 13. 

§ Appendix to Papers on Mutiny, p. 355. 

II Printed “ James” in Further Papers on Mutiny 
{No. 3, p. S), by one of the unaccountable bhmdcia 
with which the Indian and Colonial Blue Books 
abound. 















the Native troops being assembled on the 
parade-ground at that honr, the brigadier 
formed them up in quarter-distance co¬ 
lumns^ addressed theitij arid ordered the two 
regimerjts to move off in contrary directions. 
Both obeyed without hesitation; but the 
road the 45th were directed to take to 
tlie place where they were to encamp, lay 
close to the intrenched camp; on reaching 
which, the men broke into open mutiny, 
loaded their muskets, and, heedless of the 
entreaties of their officers, ran to the north¬ 
west bastion of the magazine, and stood 
still, apparently hesitating what to do 
next. At this moment, scaling-ladders 
were thrown out to them by the company 
of the 57th, who had been left there to 
avoid raising the suspicions of their com¬ 
rades before the parade. The 45th com¬ 
menced climbing the parapet; and some 
300 of them liaving succeeded in making 
their way over, attacked a company of the 
61st, which was hurriedly drawn up to 
receive them* Major Redmond was wounded 
I iu repulsing the mutineers, who made a 
I second attempt; but, being again defeated, 
broke up, and dispersed themselves through 
! the bazaars and cantonments* A body of 
about 150 men continued to obey Colonel 
Liptrap and their other officers, and en¬ 
camped iu the place pointed out to them; 
the rest were deaf to threats and entreaties* 
Instead of acting on the offensive, and im- 
j mediately following the mutineers, Brigadier 
I In lies, according to liis report, assumed an 
exclusively defensive attitude. He desired 
the Europeans to leave the cantonments, 
and come into the barracks; and suffered 
a portion of H*M/s 61st to remain in their 
lines, while the mutineers, having carried 
their dead to the Mohammedan buiying- 
ground, returned in small bodies to the can¬ 
tonments, and burned the church, Roman 
Catholic chapel, two vacant hospitals, the 
! mess-house of the 61st, and sixteen bunga- 
' lows* Two merchants (Messrs. Coates and 
i Hughes) positively refused to abandon 
I their liouses, and, collecting their servants, 

I successfully defended themselves; Mr, 

I Hughes' son, a mere boy, shooting one of the 
' assailants* The fact of there being “ 20,000 
barrels of gunpowder iu the arsenal”^ to 
care for, is alleged in excuse for the sacri- 
I fice of the buildings. The next measure 

I * Cooper’s Crisis in the I^itnjabt p* 13 
I t Brigadier Innes' despatch, May 16th, 1857.— 
Further Park Papers (No. 3), p. 7, 

I Crisis in the Fu^ah, p* 13 , 


was still more extraordinary. Brigadier 
Innes states— 

On hearing from Colonel Liptrap that the 46th 
intended to seize their magazine on the morning of 
the 14th, I determined to blow up the magazines 
both of the 46th and 57th. * * * The blowing 

up of the magazines so enraged the 45th, that they 
immediately seized their colours, and inarched off 
tow^ds Fu treed Kote. On Colonel Liptrap re¬ 
porting this, I desired him to march m with those 
that stood faithful, and lay down their arms to the 
61st' 133 of all ranks did so. Three troops of 
the 10th light cavalry, under Majors Beatson and 
Harvey, and two guns, I sent in pursuit of the 
mutineers. 

Major Marsden, deputy-commissioner, having 
volunteered his services, and from his knowledge of 
the country, I entrusted to him the command of the 
whole. He followed them for about twelve miles. 
They dispersed in all directions, throwing away 
their arms and colours into wells and other places. 

A few were made prisoners, and the country-people 
have since brought in several* 

**The above occurrences took place on the 14th, 
In the early part of the day, I acquainted Colonel 
Darvail that I w'ould receive such men of his regi¬ 
ment as would come in and lay down their arms : 
the light company, under Captain Salmon, and 
owing to his exertions, almost to a man did so. 
On laying down their arms, 1 permitted them to 
return to their lines. It was immediately reported 
that stragglers from the 45th had entered their 
lines and threatened them, on which a company of 
the Blst cleared their lines. Unfortunately, the 
57th, seeing European troops in their lines, beUeved 
that their fight company were being made prisoners, 
which caused a panic in the 57th, and prevented 
their coming in to lay down their arms, which 
Colonel Darvall reported they intended to have 
done. On regaining confidence, several parties came 
in under their officers ; and in the evening Colonel 

Darvall brought in-of all ranks, with his colours, 

and I required them to lay down their arms, which 
they did without hesitation, but with a haughty air. 

'*I am unable to furnish present status, but I 
believe that, of the 57th, about 520 men are present, 
and about half that number of the 45lh, 

“ It is gratifying lo slate that the 25th Native light | 
cavalry have remained staunch, and have done good j 
service. The greatest credit is due to Major M'J>on- 
nell and bis officers for keeping his regimen i together, 
for this corps must have the same ideas as the other 
portions of the Native nr my. « * • IQih 

cavalry are constantly in the saddle.'’! 

Such h tbe account given, by the leading 
authority, of au affair wfiicli occasioned hia 
” summary removal from the list of briga¬ 
diers/' imd materially strengthened tbe 
rebel cause. 

Mr. Cooper remarks that, *'on the 28th 
of May, the remainder of the 45th were 
turned inglorioiisly out of cantonments, 
and escorted to the boundaries of the dis¬ 
trict. They probably combated with no 
dimioished acrimony against ns at Delhi, 
from having been allowc{l to reach it alive, 

, without money and without fDod."|; 
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AGRA, ALIGHUR, MYNPOOEIE, NEEMUCH, AND NUSSEERARAD.—MAY AND 
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AaRA,—Nowhere could the tidings of the 
rebellion be more calculated to excite alarm 
than in the stately city of Agra—the rival of 
Del Id in the palmy days of the Mogul 
empire, and now the chief place iu the 
division of the British dominions known 
as the N, W* Provinces* Agra is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna, 139 miles 
south-east of Delhi. 

The troops in the station consisted of one 
company of artillery (chiefly Europeans), 
H.il/a "3rd foot, the 44th and 67th regi¬ 
ments of Natire infantry, and a detachment 
of irregular cavalry, consisting of thirty-seven 
men, commanded by two Native officers. 
Intelligence of the outbreak at Meerut was 
published in Agra on the morning of the 
11th of May; but the newspaper atmoimce- 
ment was accompanied by a remark, on the 
part of the editor, that, ^^in a station like 
Meerut, with the 6th dragoons, 60th rifles, 
and European artillery, it might be pre¬ 
sumed that the mutineers had a very short 
race of It was not until three days 

later that the Europeans at Agra became 
acquainted with the extent of the calamity. 

Lieutenant-governor Colvin w^as, happily, 
a man of experience and discretion. While 
the cloud was as yet no bigger than a 
man's hand, he recognised the tempest it 
portended; and, slowly as the intelligence 
reached Agra, he was more ready for the 
worst than some who had had longer warn¬ 
ing- On the 13th he dispatched a telegram 
to Calcutta, suggesting that “ the force re¬ 
turning from the Persian gulf, or a con¬ 
siderable portion of it, should be summoned 
in straight to Calcutta, and thence sent up 
the country/' On the 14th, he wrote 
urging that martial law should be pro¬ 
claimed in the Meerut district; which, as 
we have seen, was done, and necessarily so, 
for our civil and criminal courts, always de¬ 
tested by the natives, ivere swept away by 
the first blast of the storm; and, a few days 
later, Lieutenant-governor Colvin reported 
that, around Meerut, the state of license 

* 3lofussuUte (^^r^ro); May llth, 18^7* 

f Despatch from Lieutenant-goyernor Colvin, May 
22ml| 1857.—Appendix to Park Papers, p. 31L 
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in the villages, caused by the absence of all 
government, spread for about twenty or 
twenty-five miles south, and about the same 
limit, or somewhat more, north. Within 
this belt, unchecked license reigned from 
the Jumna to the Ganges. The absence of 
any light cavalry, or effective means of 
scouiing the country in this severely hot 
weather, paralysed tlie attempts of the 
Meerut fpree to maintain any regularity or 
order beyond the immediate line of its 

pickets.'^t 

The question of holding the various small 
stations scattered throughout the disturbed 
provinces, became early one of anxious 
interest. They could be retained only at 
imminent risk to the handful of Europeans 
who were placed there; nevertheless, the 
general good could scarcely be more eflec- 
tively served, than by each man standing 
to his post at all hazards, sooner tliau seem 
to fly before the rebels. Every one wlio 
knew the Asiatic character, concurred in 
this opinion; and none stated it more 
clearly than Lieutenant-governor Colvin. 
His view of the conduct of the collector 
of Goorgaon—a district, the chief place of 
which (dso named Goorgaon) is only eigh¬ 
teen miles from Delhi—shows how stern a 
sense lie had of the duty of even civilians 
under aiew and trying circumstances. In 
describing the state of affairs in the North- 
Western Provinces, he writes r— 

“On the evening of the 13th instant [May], Mr. 
Eord. and hia assistant, Mr. W. Clifford, having no 
support beyond their police and a party of the con¬ 
tingent of the Jhujjur horse, whose tone and conduct 
became rapidly menacing, thought that no good 
object would be attained by tlieir staying at uoor- 
gaon. The lieutenant-governor regrets the determi¬ 
nation to quit the station on Mr. Eord^s part, because 
he does not doubt that the best mode, especially m 
India, of staying violent outbursts against authority 
of this kind, is to remain at the post to the last, even 
C at the direct risk of life, 

“ Withdrawal from a post, except under immediate 
attack and irresistible coiupuUioo, at once destroys 
all authority, which, in our civil administration, in 
its strength is respected, if exercised only by a 
Chupprassee; while in the event of any general 
resistance, accompanied by defection of our military 
force, it has in truth no solid foundation to rest 
upon ; but the lieutenant-governor has not thought 
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it necessary on tins account, after such alarmingly 
emergent circumstances as Imd occurred at Delhi, to 
censure Mr» Pord for the course which he adopted. 

The introduction of general disorder into the 
villages of the Goorgaon district, soon communicated 
itself to the northern portion of Muttra j and the 
isolated customs* patrol officers, whose duties render 
them necessarily unpopular* fell back from their 
posts with their men. This spread further the im- 
ression of a cessation of all govemment, and was 
aving a very injurious effect up to the very walls of 
, the important town of Muttra, 

I This state of things has, however, greatly altered 
I for the better by die advance of an effective portion 
of the Bhurtpoor troops, which has now taken up a 
I position on the Muttra and Goorgaon frontier.” 

’ The Jhujjur aiul Bhurtpoor troops men- 
, tioued in the foregoing paragraph* consisted 
I partly of a contingeut or subsidiary force, 
furnished by the chiefs of those territories 
I to the British government, siud partly of 
I their own immediate retainers, wdio, being 
I a kind of feudal militia* were perfectly 
^ trustworthy; whereas the former* whether 
I contingent or subsidiar}^, were essentially n 
I portiojt of the Bengal army, drawn from , 
the same sources, disciplined in the same 
manner, and officered by Europeans—liav- 
I ing in all respects a feilow-feeliog with the 
I Delhi mutineers. At first, a degree of con¬ 
fidence was reposed in the fidelity of the 
I native contingents, which was neither war¬ 
ranted by their antecedents, nor supported 
I by their subsequent conduct; for they were 
i false to us, in defiance of the strenuous en¬ 
deavours of the native princes, on whom 
we had forced them under a mistaken view 
of our own interests. Sindia, Holcar, the 
rajah of Bhurtpoor, and other princes, 
never wavered in tlieir opinion of the disaf-: 
faction of the subsidiary troops, and gave 
conspicuous and self-sacrificing tokens of 
their personal fidelity, by placing their own 
retainers at the disposal of the British, As 
early as the 14th of May, Colvin received a 
message from Sindia, that his body-guard 
of 400 cavalry, and a battery of horse artil¬ 
lery, would be ready to start from Gwalior 
, for Agra on the following evening. The 
offer was gladly accepted. 

On the 15th, the lieiitenant-governor re¬ 
viewed the troops stationed at Agra, having 
previously ascertained, from undoubted au¬ 
thority, that a deep and genuine conviction 
had seized the mind of tlie sepoy army, that 
file government was steadily bent on causing 
a general forfeiture of caste by the compul¬ 
sory handling of impure things. Privately, 
and on parade, the men assured the lieute¬ 
nant-governor, that “ all tiiey wanted to be 


certain of,'^ was the non-existence of the 
suspected plot: he therefore addressed the 
Supreme government by telegraph, urging 
the immediate issue of a proclamation con¬ 
taining a simple and direct assurance that 
no attempt whatever would be made against 
the caste of theNativetroops. Headded— 
“An iuducement, too, is wanted for not 
joining the mutineers, and for leaving 
them. I am in the thick of it, and know 
what is wanted. I earnestly beg this, to 
strengthen me.”* 

On the 16fch, the govern or-general in 
council sent a telegraphic reply, promising 
tliat the desired proclamation should be 
issued, and encouraging Colvin in the 
course he was pursuing, by the following 
cordial expression of approval:—“I thank 
you sincerely for all you have so admirably 
done, and fur your stout lieart/^f 

No proclamation, properly so called, ap¬ 
pears to have been issued; but, according 
to the inaccurate and hasty summary of 
events sent to the Court of Directors from 
Calcutta, “ a circular was issued on the 
2t>th, explaining that none of the new car¬ 
tridges had been issued toNative regiments " 
This statement was, as has been before 
stated, in complete opposition to that of 
Genera! Anson, wiio had, some days before, 
formally withdrawn the identical cartridges 
which Lord Canning declared had never 
been issued. To complicate the matter 
still further, the same page of the Calcutta 
intelligence which contaijjs the notice of 
the circular of the Supreme government, 
states, also, as the latest intelligence from 
Umritsir, that “the 59th N, I. do not 
object to the new cartridges.”^ 

The position of Colvin was most harass¬ 
ing, He never received any communica¬ 
tion whatever from General Anson—^the 
regular posts being stopped, and the general 
not fertile in expedients for the conveyance 
or obtaiiiment of inteliigence. A council of 
war was held at the Agra government- 
house on the 13th of May: even at 

this early period, Mr. Baikes describes the 
lieutenant-governor as “exposed to that 
rush of alarm, advice, suggestion, expostula¬ 
tion, and threat, which went on increasing 
for nearly two months, until he was driven 
nearly broken-hearted into the fort ” The 
officers naturally urged advice with especial 
earnestness on a civil govenicir, and every 

* Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, 1857; 

p. 181. 

t p* 1^13. t Ibid., p. 30 L 
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man was anxious to do liis best, but to do it 
his own 

Long experience of native cliaracter, liow- 
ever, had given Mr* Colvin an insight into 
the causes of tlie mutiny, which convinced 
Inm of the paramount iudueuce that panic, 
and the feeling of being i ire me di ably 
compromised by the misconduct of others, 
had exercised, and were still exercising, in 
the minds of the sepoys. In the excitement 
of the crisis his policy was the subject of 
sweeping censure; but, eventually, measures 
of a similar tendency were resorted to, 
as the sole means of healing a breach 
which he strove to narrow and dose at its 
commencement. With regard to the Euro^ 
peans, the attitude he advised and adopted 
was most unflinching. The same feeling 
which induced him to blame the abandon¬ 
ment of Goorgaon, led liim to declare, a 
week later, when the danger was fast in¬ 
creasing— 

“ It h a vitally useful lesson to be learnt from the 
experience of present events, that not one step should 
be yielded in retreat, on an outbreak in India, which 
can be avoided with any safety. Plunder and gene¬ 
ral license immediately commence, and all useful 
tenure of the country is annihilated. It is not by 
shutting ourselves in forts in India that our power 
can be upheld ; and I will decidedly oppose myself to 
any proposal for throwing the European force into 
the fort except in the very last extremity 

With regard to the Native army, he 
believed one measure, and only one, re¬ 
mained which might arrest the plague of 
mutiny by affording opportunity for repen¬ 
tance before war d toutrance should be de¬ 
clared against tiie Europeans. Addressing 
tlie governor-general by telegraph on the 
24fth of May, he writes :— 

‘'Oil the mode of dealing with the nmtmeers, I 
would strenuously oppose general severity towards 
all. Such a course would, as we are unanimously 
convinced by a knowledge of the feeling of the 
people, acquired among them from a variety of 
sources, estrange the remainder of the army. Hope, 

I am firmly convinced, should be held out to all 
those who were not ringleaders or actively concerned 
b murder and violence. Many are in the rebels* 
ranks because they could not get away j many cer¬ 
tainly thought we w'cre tricking them out of their 
caste j and this opinion is held, however unwisely, 
by the mass of the population, and even by some of 
the more intelligent claves. Never ivas delusion 
more wide or deep. Many of the best soldiers in 
the army—among others, of its most faithful section, 

♦ Raikes" Bevolt in the S^rotinceSf p. 10, 

f Mr. Colvin to the governor-general, May 22nd, 
18o7.—The first two sentencEs of the quotation 
from Mr. Colvin*s despatch to the governor-general, j 
are quoted from the Appendix to Pari* Papers on | 


the irregular cavalry—show a marked reluctance to 
engage in a war against men whom they believe to 
have been misted on the point of rpligious honour. 
A tone of general menace would, lam persuaded, 
be wrong. The comm underpin-chief should, in my 
view, be authorised to act upon the above line of 
policy j and when means of escape are thus open to 
those who can be admitted to mercy, the remnant 
will be considered obstinate traitors even by their 
own countrymen, who will have no hesitation iii 
siding against them.” 

On the following day, Mr. Colvin reported 
to the governor-geueral that be had lumself 
taken the decisive step :— 

** Impressed by the knowledge of the feelings of 
the native population, as communicated in my mes¬ 
sage of yesterday, and supported by the unanimous 
opimon of all officers of experience here, that this 
mutinj^ is not one to be put down by high-handed 
authority; and thinking it essential at present to 
give a favourable turn to the feelings of the sepoys 
who have not yet entered against us, I have taken 
the grave responsibility of issuing, on my own autho¬ 
rity, the following proclamation. A weighty reason 
with me has been the total dissolution of order^ and 
the loss of every means of control in many districts. 
My latest letter from Meerut is now seven days old, 
and not a single letter has reached me from the 
comma nder-in-ch i e f. 

" PROCLAMATION. 

“ Soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who 
are desirous of going to tlieu' own homes, and who 
give up their arms at the nearest government civil 
or military post, and retire quietly, shall be per¬ 
mitted to do so unmolested. 

“Many faithful soldiers have been dtiven into 
resistance to government only because they were in 
the ranks and could not escape from them, and 
because they really thought their feelings of religion 
and honour injured by the measures of government. 
This feeling was wholly a mistake; but it acted on 
men's minds. A proclamation of the govemor¬ 
gen erai now issued is perfectly explicit, and rvill 
remove all doubts on these points. 

'* Every evil-minded instigator in the disturbance, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private 
persons, shall be jmnisbed. Ail those who appear 
in arms against the government after this notifica¬ 
tion is known shall be treated as open enemies.”! 

The proclamation, according to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, ‘^was universally approved at 
Agra.'^ He adds, that “its object was to 
apply a solvent to reduce the compact mass 
of rebellion to its elements, and to give to 
the well-disposed an opportunity of return¬ 
ing to their allegiance, leaving the guilty 
remainder to their well-deserved fate,''§ 

The governor-general in couneil took a 
different view of the subject; and a tele¬ 
gram, dated May 26th, declared that the 

Mutiny, p. 313 j the third, omitted in the Blue Book, [ 
is given by “ Tndophilus” in his Letter to the jfVjncjf, ! 
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1S8 THE KAJAH OP PUTTEEALA. 


I proclamation was disapproved^ and that the 
I embarrassment in which it would place the 
I governmeut and the commander-iu-chief 
I was ver_v great. Everything was therefore 
' to be done to stop its operation. Mr. 

I Colvin protested against the repudiation of 
I the proclamation, and denied the justice of 
I the chief ground on which it was denounced 
! by the governor-general in council—namely^ 
that it offered means of escape to the men 
I who murdered their othcers. Lord Canning 
persisted in ordering its withdrawal, and 
directed that the following proclamatioii 
should be issued iu its stead :— 

** Every soldier of a regiment which, although It 
has deserted its post, has not committed outrages, 
will receive a free pardon and permission to proceed 
to his home, if he immediately delivers up his arms 
to the civil or military authority, and if no heinous 
crime is shown to have been perpetrated by himself 
personally. 

''This offer of free and unconditional pardon 
cannot be extended to those regiments which have 
killed or wounded their officers or other persons, or 
which have been concerned in the commission of 
cruel outrages. , 

‘^The men of such regiments must submit them- 
: selves unconditionally to the authority and justice 
I of the government of India. 

“Any proclamations offering pardon to soldiers 
engaged in the late disturbances, which may have 
been issued by local authorities previously to the 
I promulgation of the present proclamation, will there- 
I upon cease to have effect; but all persons who may 
have availed themselves of the offer made in such 
* proclamations, shall enjoy the benefit thereof'** 

It was clearly impolitic to issue orders 
and connter-ordera which, to the natives, 
would bear the semblance of vacillation 
of purpose, if not of double-dealing. But 
in the excitement of tlie period, it is 
probable that nothing short of an explicit 
otTer of amnesty to all who could not be 
proved to have actually shed blood, or been 
notorious ringleaders, would have sufficed 
to arrest the course of mutiny. The gov¬ 
ern meut of India, true to the motto of 
their policy, “ insufficient or too late,” could 
not yet understand the urgency of the case, 
and went so far as to blame the lieutenant- 
governor for having taken upon himself the 
responsibility of an important measure, 
** without necessity for any extreme haste.” 
And this to a man who heard the “crash of 
regiments” on every side* 

Lord Elpbinstone, the governor of Bom¬ 
bay, dispatched a telegram to Lord Canning 
on the 17th of May, proposing to send an 
officer in a fast steamer, to overtake the 

• Appendix to Pari, Papers on Hfutiny, 1857; 
pp, 384-5. 


mail, which had left Bombay four days pre¬ 
viously. The governor-general rejected the 
offer as unnecessary, although it involved 
the saving of twenty-eight days in the 
appeal for reinforcements from" England. 
About the same time, intelligeijce reached 
Agra that the treaty of peace was ratified 
with Persia, and that three European regi¬ 
ments, and a portion of the European artil¬ 
lery, were to return to India immediately. 
Mr, Colvin entreated that the troops, on 
arriving at Calcutta, might be immediately 
dispatched to the Upper Pro\dnces; but 
the answer he received was, that many 
weeks must elapse before the force could 
reach India; in the meantirne, a European 
regiment Iiad been called for from Madras, 
and one from Pegu; but these were not 
expected at Calcutta under a fortnight, and 
not a single European could be spared until 
tlien. In the event of being severely 
pressed, Mr. CoInn was to apply to the 
rajah of Putteeala, or to the rajah of Jheend, 
for aid. The services of both these chiefs 
had already been volunteered, and imme¬ 
diately accepted and employed. 

Tho rajah of Putteeala has been men¬ 
tioned as sending cavalry to the rescue of 
the fugitives from Delhi. His name will 
recur Irequently, in the course of the narra¬ 
tive, as that of “ a constant, honourable, and 
invaluable ally.^^ His principality is one of 
the most important of those known as the 
Seik protected states; and its extent has 
been recently increased by grants from the 
British governmeut, bestowed in reward of 
his fidelity during the war with Lahore, on 
condition of his making and maintaining 
in repair a military road, and abolishing 
Suttee, infanticide, and slave-dealing in his 
doniiuious. 

The latest parliamentary return on the 
subject states the area of^ Putteeala at 4,448 
miles, and the population at 662,752 per¬ 
sons. The territory is very fertile, and 
exports large quantities of gi'ain across the 
Sutlej to Lahore and Umritsir. The chief 
place, also named Putteeala (twenty miles 
from Umballah), is n densely peopled and 
compact town, wdth a small citadel, in 
w hich the rajah, or, as he is more generally 
called, the maharajah, resides. He is de- 
senbed as “ a man in the prime of life, of 
some thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age, of commanding stature and fine pre¬ 
sence, inclining to obesity; a handsome 
oval face, black flowing beard, moustache, 
and whiskers; Grecian nose, and large dark 
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eyes of the almond shapCj which ia so much 
admired by the Asiatics. His court is the 
last which is left in the north-west of India, 
and is iriaintained ^?ith Oriental magnifi¬ 
cence. As a governor he is absolute in his 
own flotninions, which lie rules vigorously 
and energetically with his own hands/^* * * § 
The position of Putteeala, the resources 
and energy of its ruler, and the disaffection 
of many of his subjects towards British 
supremacy, rendered the question of his 
allegiance one of e^^treme importance. 
His decision was immediate and unquali¬ 
fied ; and he assisted the British govern¬ 
ment, not only with troops and supplies of 
provision, but actiially with a loan of money 
to the amount of ^210,000.t The Uiu- 
ballah cantonment w'as tn so disorganised a 
condition at the time of the general mutiny, 
that, according to Mr. Eaikes, it could 
hardly have been preserved without the 
help of the Putteeaia rajah. When sum¬ 
moned thither, he came clad in a suit of 
mail, driving his own elephant^ and spared 
no exertion to prove his zeal.J 
Jheend ia another, but much smaller, 
Cis-Sutlej state, part of which w^as annexed 
on the failure of direct heirs; but the re¬ 
mainder was suffered to pass into the 
possession of a collateral heir in 1837. Its 
limits were increased after the conclusion 
of the war with Uahore, on the same 
terms as those of Putteeala, and for the 
same reason—namely, the good service 
I rendered by its rajah. Jheend comprises 
an area of 376 square miles, and a popula- 
I tion of about 56,000 persons* The rajah 
had an early opportunity of manifesting his 
I determined allegiance to the English. It 
' is said, that a deputation from Delhi sought 
him while reviewing his troops in his chief 
place, and that, ou learning their errand, lie 
immediately ordered every mao of the 
messengers to be cut down.§ 

These were the allies to whom Lord Can¬ 
ning bade Mr. Colvin turn for tjie help; and 
to them, among other benefits, we owe the 
aid of our first Seik levies.!! 

As the month of May wore on, affairs in 
Agra began to assume a gloomier aspect. 
The detachments of tlie Gwalior contingent, 
sent as reinforcements, speedily betrayed 
their sympathy with the mutineers against 

* Times (Mr. Russell), 29tli November, 1858* 
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ivhom they were expected to act, by asking 
whether the fiour supplied to their camp 
was firom the government stores* If so, 
they would not touch it, having been in¬ 
formed that cows^ bones had been pulver¬ 
ised and mixed with the otta sold in the 
bazaars.^ These indications of disaffection 
were marked by the Europeans with great 
uneasiness, the general feeling being, that 
the Hindoos were completely under the 
influence of the Mussulmans, who were 
all, or neai'Iy all, thirsting tor English 
bloodAnd, indeed, the feeling against 
them became so general and iiid is crimi¬ 
nating, that Mohammedan, in the North- 
West Provinces, was viewed as only '^another 
word for a rebeL^'^^* The news from out- 
stations gave additional cause for alarm and 
distrust. 

Ali^hur lies between Delhi and Agra, 
about fifty-one miles to the north of the 
latter city. The position was very impor¬ 
tant, as it commanded the communications 
up and down the country* It was garri¬ 
soned by three or four companies of tlie 
9th N* L, the men of which behaved very 
steadily and well; and, in this manner, 
broke the shock of the insurrection for a 
few days.^^ft On the 19tli of May, a reli¬ 
gious mendicant appeared in the lines, and 
endeavoured to incite the men to mutiny. 
Tw^o of the sepoys whom he addressed, 
seized and carried him before the com¬ 
manding officer, wdio ordered a court-mar- ' 
tial to be instantly assembled. The Native 
officers found the prisoner guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced him to death* On the following 
morning the troops ivere assembled, and 
the offender brought out and hung, no 
opposition or displeasure being evinced at 
Ills fate; Imt before the men were marched 
off the ground, the rifle company, wliich 
had just been relieved from the outpost of 
Bolundshuhur, made their appearance; and i 
a Brahmin sepoy, stepping out from the I 
ranks, upbraided his comrades for having 
betrayed a holy man, who came to save 
them from disgrace in this world, and 
eternal perdition iu the next.lJ The men 
listened, debated, wavered, and finally broke 
np with loud shouts, declaring their inten¬ 
tion of joining their comrades at Delhi, 
which they actually did; for it is stated, 

% Raikea’ Eeroit in N. W, Provinces^ p* 14* 
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i that the regimental number of the 9tli was 
found on tiic bodies of some of the most 
daring opponents of tlie British army * The 
officers, and Europeans generally, were 
I neither injured nor insulted i but, on their 
departure, the treasury was seked, the gaol, 
broken open, and the bungalows burned. 
Tlie officials, both civil and militaiy, re¬ 
treated to Hattrass, a station about twenty 
miles distant; but some persons fled in 
different directions; aEid Mr. Eaikes de¬ 
scribes Ladj^ Outram (the wife of General 
Sir James Outram) as reaching Agra on 
the 23rd, foot-sore, from Alighur, having 
fled part of the way without her shoes/'* 

The fall of Alighur, recounted with all 
imaginable exaggerations, became the imme¬ 
diate topic of conversation in Agra. The 
bud mashes twisted their monstachios signi¬ 
ficantly in the bazaars, and the Englishmen 
handled their swords or revolvers, Mr, 
Eaikes mentions a singular exception to the 
prevailing panic. The Church Missionary 
College, he writes, ‘"was about the last to 
close, and the first to reopen, of all our 
public institations at Agra during the period 
of the revolt. There Dr, French, the prin¬ 
cipal, sat calmly, hundreds of young natives 
at his feet, hanging on the lips which taught 
them the simple lessons of the Bible, The 
students at the government, and still more 
the missionary schools, kept steadily to 
their classes; and when others doubted or 
fled, they trusted implicitly to their teachers, 
and openly espoused the Christiau cause,” 

Their exemplary conduct did not excite 
any special rancour against them on the part 
of the insurgents; on the contrary, it is as- 
I sorted as '"a curious fact, that at Agra, 
Alighur, Mynpoorie, Futtehghur, and other 
places, less danger was done to the churches 
than to the private dwellings of the Eng¬ 
lish.”! This was also the case at Meerut. 
Three companies of the 9th Native infantry, 
stationed at Mi/npoorie, nxutinied there on 
the 23rd of May, Mynpoorie is the chief 
town of a district of the same name, ceded 
hy Dowlut Kao SIndia to the East India 
Company, in 1803, The population are 
chiefly Hindoos of high caste. One of the 
Meerut mutineers (a Kajpoot, named Kaj- 
iiath Sing) escaped to his native village. 
The magistrate sent some police and a de¬ 
tachment of the 9tli to apprehend their coun¬ 
tryman and co-religionist; instead of which, 

• Mead’s A'q/oy p. 148. 
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they, as might have been expected, enabled 
liim to escape. The news of the mutiny at 
Alighur reached Mynpoorie on the even¬ 
ing of the 22Dd, and created great excite¬ 
ment, wliich, being reported to the magis- 
ti'ate, he immediately made arrangements 
for sending tlie European females (sixteen 
in number), with their children, to Agi'a, 
seventy miles distant, which city they 
reached in safety. 

Being thus relieved from the office of 
protecting a helpless crowd, the leading 
Europeans prepaTed to lay down their lives iu 
defence of their public charge. Their pre¬ 
sence of mind and moderation was crowned 
with extraordinary success. The particu¬ 
lars of the affair are thus narrated by 
Mr* J. Power, the magistrate of Myn¬ 
poorie. After the departure of the women, 
lie writes— 

“Mr. Cocks and 1 proceeded to the house of 
Lieutenant Crawford, commanding the station, and 
this officer agreed directly to take the detachment 
out of the Kto-tion and inarch them to Bhowgaon. 
After leaving a small guard at the treasury and 
quarter-guard, which I visited with, him, Lieutenant 
Crawford then left the stationp and I then returned 
to my house, wffiere I found Dr. Watson [surgeon], 
the Rev. Mr, Kellner, and Mr Cocks assembled, 

“ This was about four or five in the morning; and 
I bad not retired to rest more than ten minutes, 
before Lieutenant Crawford galloped back to my 
house, and informed me that his tnen had broken 
out into open mutiny, and, after refusing to obey 
him, bad fired at him with their muskets. 

“ Lieutenant Crawford stated he had then found 
it useless to attempt commanding his men, and that 
he had thought it best to hurry^ back, to Mynpoorie 
to warn the station, and that he believed Lieutenant 
de Kantaow was killed. Mr. Cocks and the Bev, 
Mr. Kellner immedia'fely decided on leaving, and 
the former tried to induce me to leave also: as I 
informed him that 1 did not desire to leave my jmst, 
he honoured me by terming my conduct ‘romantic,* 
and immediately departed in company with the Rev, 
Mr, Kellner. 1 then left my house, which I had no 
means of defending, and which I was informed the ' 
sepoys meant to attack, and proceeded to the large 
bridge over the Eesun, on the grand trunk road. 
My brother determined on accompan} ing me, and to 
share my fate; and 1 shall not be accused of favour¬ 
itism, I hope, when 1 state that his coolness and 
determination were of the greatest aid and comfort 
to me throughout this trying occasion, 

“ On proceeding to the bridge, I was Joined by 
Dr, Watson, and shortly afterwards by llao Bhowanee ! 
Sing, the first cousin of the rajah of Mynpoorie, with 
a small force of horse and foot; Sergeants Mitchell, 
Scott, and Montgomery, of the road and canal 
departments; and Mr. McGlone, clerk in the Myn- 
poorie magistrate's office, also joined me at the bridge. 

“ I vvas, at this time, most doubtful of the fate of 
Mr. de Kanlzow, for I had not coincided in Lieu¬ 
tenant Crawforirs opinion that he had been killed, 

' Lieutenant Crawford not having seen him fall; and 
on this account I was unwilling to leave the position 
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I had taken, though strongly urged to do m* The 
sepoys relumed at this tirne to the station, having 
utterly thro^vn off all control, dragging (as I after- 
’wards learnt) Lieutenant de Kantzow ivith them. 
They passed the dak bungalow, and fired a volley 
I Into the house of Sergeant Montgomery (which was 
close by), the inmates of which had fortunately left, 
and they then searched the whole house over, with 
the view of finding moiiev; they also fired at Dr. 
"VYatson^a house, who had, as I have mentioned, 
j joined me; and they then proceeded to the rear- 
I guard, the magazine of which they broke open, 
j plundering it completely of its contents. 

1 “Lieutenant de JCantssow informed me that the 
; rebels took the whole of the ammunition away, and 
being unable to carry it themselvesj they procured 
two government camels for that purpose trom the 
lines; each man must have supplied himself with 
some 300 rounds or more; and an immense quantity 
of other government stores was taken by them 
besides. Lieutenant de Kantzow informs tne that 
his life stood in the greatest danger at the rear-guard 
at this time. The men fired at random, and muskets; 
' were levelled at him, but dashed aside by some 
better-disposed of the infuriated brutes, who re¬ 
membered, perhaps, even In that moment of madness, 
the kind and generous disposition of their brave 
voung officer* Lieutenant de Kantzow stood up 
before his men; he showed the utmost coolness and 

{ presence of mind; he urged them to reflect on the 
awlessness of their acts, and evinced the utmost 
indifference of his own life in his zeal to make the 
sepoys return to their duty. The men turned from 
the rear-guard to the Cutchery, dragging the lieu¬ 
tenant with them. They were met at the treasury 
by my gaol guard, who were prepared to oppose ■ 
them and fire on them; but ^^fr. de Kantzow pre¬ 
vented them from firing, and his order has certainly 
' prevented an immense loss of life. 

*' A fearful scene here occurred; the sepoys tried to 
I force open the iron gates of the treasut^^ and were 
' opposed by the gaol guard and some of the gaol 
! officials; the latter rallied round Mr. de Kantzow, 
and did their best to assist him; but they, though 
I behaving excellently, were only a handful of twenty 
or thirty (if so many), and poorly armed, against the 
I infuriated sepoys, who were weil and completely 
armed and in full force. 

I “ It is impossible to describe, accurately, the con- 
I tinuation of the scene of the disturbance at the 
treasury; left by hia superior officer, unaided by the 
' presence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
I insulting violence, buffeted by the hands of men 
who had received innumerable kindnesses from him, 
and w'ho had obeyed him but a few hours before 
with crawlitjg servility, Lieutenant de Kantzow stood 
for three dreary hours against the rebels at the 
imminent peril of life* 

“ It was not till long after he had thus been situ¬ 
ated at the treasury, that I learnt of his being there. 
I was anxious with all my heart to help him, but ; 
was deterred from going by the urgent advice of 
Bao Bhowanee Sing, who informed me that it was 
impossible to face the sepoys with the small force at 
my disposal; and 1 received at this time a brief note 
from Lieutenant de Kantzow himself, by a trust-i 
worthy emissary I sent to him, desiring me not to 
come to the treasury, as the sepoys were getting 
quieted, and that my presence would only make 
matters worse, as the beasts were yelling for my 
life. At this time, the most signal service was done 


by Kao Bhowanee Sing, who 'went alone to the 
rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and 
persuasion to make them retire. It is unnecessary 
to lengthen the account; Rao Bhowanee Sing suc¬ 
ceeded ably in his efforts, drew off, and then accom¬ 
panied the rebels to the lines; where, after a space of 
time, they broke open and looted the bells of arms, 
the quarter-guard carrying off, it is supposed, G,000 
rupees in money, and all the arms, &c., they found 
of use to them. 

“1 had retired, and the Europeans with me, to 
the i^ah of Mynpoorie^s fort, on the departure of 
Rao Bhowanee Sing, accoiding to his acfvice; and 
shortly after the sepoys left the treasurj', Lieutenant 
de Kantzow joined me, and 1 again took possession 
of the Cutchery. I found, on my return, the whole 
of the Malkhana looted, the sef^oys having helped 
themselves to swords, iron-bound sticks, &e,, which 
had accumulated during ages past. The staples of 
the stout iron doors of the treasury had alone given 
"way, but th^ coors themscives stood firm. 

“ My motives in taking up a posiiion at the 
bridge were, first, that I might keep the high road 
open; second, to keep the sepoys from proceeding 
to the city, and the budmashes of the city from join¬ 
ing the sepoys. The effect of the victory (if I may 
use such a term) over the sepoys, trifling though it 
may apjjear, has been of incalculable benefit. It has I 
restored confidence in the city and district, and 
among the panic-stricken inhabitants; and 1 hope . 
the safety of the treasure, amounting to three lacs, 
will prove an advantage in these troubled times to 
overnment. • ■ • Ehowanee Singes con- ^ 

uct has been deserving in the extreme; I believe 
he has saved the station and our Hvea by his cool¬ 
ness and tact, and has supported the ancient charac¬ 
ter of his race for loyalty to the British government, 

“During the insurrection of the sepoys, I was 
joined by Dumber Sing, Risaldar, of the 2nd irregu¬ 
lars—a fine old Rajpoot, who did me right good 
service; and by Pylad Sing, Duffadar, of the Sth 
irregulars. These men guarded the gaol, which the 
sepoys threatened to break into. Their conduct I 
beg to bring to the special notice of Ms honour 
the lieutenant-governor. These officers have since 
raised for me a most excellent body of horse, com- , 
posed chiefly of irregulars, which I have placed 
under the care of the RisaJdar.” 

Tlie magistrate concluded by stating, that 
he and his corapanioiis had fortified the 
office^ and could easily stand a siege 
in 

Mr. Colvin 'vvas delighted by a spirit so i 
congenial to his own, and hastened to lay , 
the whole account before the governor- i 
general; who, besides senditig Lieutenant 
de Kantzow the thanks of government, wrote 
him a private note, declaring that he (Lord 
Canning) could not adequately describe the | 
admiration and respect with which he had 
read the report of the magistrate of Myn- j 
poorie, concerning the noble example of | 
courage, patience, good judgment, and 
temper, exhil>ited by the young officer.^^f 

• Letter of magistrate of Mynpoorie, J^Iay 2oth, 
1857.—Appendix*, pp. 54, 55. 
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Another detachment of the 9th Native 
infantry, stationed at Etawah, likewise 
mutinied and marched off to Delhi, after 
plunderings the treasury and burning the 
bungalows. No blood was shed, Mr, 
Plume, the magistrate, escaped in the dress 
of a native W'oman, A chief, spoken of 
as the Etawah or Elah rajah, took part with 
the mutineers. The post between Agra 
and Allahabad w^as by this means inter¬ 
rupted; while the evacuation of Alighur 
broke off the communication between 
Meerut and Agra, aad between the former 
place and Cawnpoor, 

Immediately before the outbreak at Ali¬ 
ghur, 333 of the irregular Gwalior cavalry 
were sent from Agra thither, under the. 
command of Lieutenant Cockburn. They 
arrived just in time to assist in escorting 
the Europeans to Hattrass, After ac¬ 
complishing this, eighty of the Gwalior 
horse broke into open mutiny, formed, and 
rode round the camp, entreating their com- 
radea to join them by every plea of temporal 
and eternal interest; but finding their argu¬ 
ment of no avail, tliey went off by them¬ 
selves to DeJhL With a party now reduced 
to 133 men, and in a disturbed, if not abso¬ 
lutely hostile, country, Lieutenant Cockburn 
and his troopers contrived to do good ser¬ 
vice* Hearing that a party of 500 men had 
collected near Hattrass,” and were plunder¬ 
ing the neighbouring country, the lieute¬ 
nant procured a curtained bullock-cart, such 
as coloured women travel in up the country; 
and havitig let down the curtains, and per¬ 
suaded four of his troopers to enter it with 
loaded carbines, and go forward, he himself, 
with twenty men, followed at a distance, 
screened by the shade of some trees* The 
plot succeeded* The marauders, on seeing 
the cart, rushed forward to attack and 
plunder the women whom they believed to 
be concealed inside. The foremost of them 
was shot dead; and Lieutenant Cockburn^s 
party, on hearing the report, advanced in¬ 
stantly on the insurgents, and rapidly 
dispersed them—killing forty-eight, wound¬ 
ing three, and taking ten prisoners; wlihe 
others, in the extremity of their fear, flung 
themselves into wells, to avoid falling 
into the hands of their pursuers.* 

A subsequent expedition, attempted for 
the purpose of attacking the Elah rajah, 
and reopening the Alighur road, had a very 
different termination. The expedition con- 

* Fnendof Itidia; quoted id TimeSg August 6th, 
1857- 


sisted of 200 men of the 2iid irregular 
cavalry, under Captain Fletcher Hayes 
(military secretary to Sir TI. Lawrence), 
who was accompauied by Captain Carey, uf 
the 17th N.L, and two other Europeans, 
Adjutant Barber and Mr. Fayrer* The 
detachment reached Bowgous on Saturday, 
May SOth; and Captains Hayes and Carey, 
leaving their men in charge of the adjutant, 
proceeded, on the same evening, to Myn- 
poorie, eight miles distant, to consult with 
the magistrate (Power) on their proposed 
movements, and remained there until the 
following Monday. In the meantime, the 
tliauadar of Bowgous sent a message to 
Captain Hayes regarding the disaffection of 
the men; but he attributing it to annoy¬ 
ance at long and frequent marches, paid 
little heed to the warning, and started, 
according to his previous intention, on 
Monday morning, to join the men at the 
appointed place* The two officers—Hayes 
and Carey^—cantered along all merrily/' 
writes the survivor, ^^and after riding about 
eleven miles, came in sight of the troopers 
going quietly along a parallel road/' The 
officers crossed an intervening plain, to join 
tlie men, who faced round, and halted at 
their approach; but one or two of the Native 
officers rode forward, and said, in an under 
tone, “Fly, Sahibs, fly!'' ^^Upon this/' 
Captain Carey states, “ poor Hayes said to 
me, as we wheeled round onr Ijorses, ® Well, 
we must now fly for oui' livesand away we 
went, with the two troops after us like 
demons yelling, and sending the bullets 
from their carbines flying all round ns.” 
Hayes as cut down from his saddle by one 
blow from a Native officer; his Arab horse 
dashed on riderless. Carey escaped unhurt. 
He was chased for about two miles by two 
horsemen; and after they had relinquished 
the pursuit, his own mare was unable to 
proceed further, and he was saved by meet¬ 
ing opportunely one of the troopers, who 
appears to have lagged beliind his comrades, 
and who took the European up on his own 
horse till they overtook Captain Hayes' 
Arab, wliich Captain Carey mounted, and 
reached ]\Iynpoorie in safety. An old Seik 
sirdar, with two followers, w'ho had aecora- 
panied the expedition, and remained faithful 
to the British, said that Barber and Fayrer 
had been murdered ten minutes before the 
arrival of the other two Europeans. A 
sowar (trooper) stole behind young Fayrer 
as he was drinking at a well, and with one 
blow of his tulwar half severed the head 
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from the body of his victim. Barber fled 
up the road, several motitieers giving chase; 
he shot one horse and two of the troopers, 
when he was hit \nth a ball, and then cut 
down. The three bodies were brought in to 
the cautoiiTnent in the course of the evenings 
the head of poor Hayes \vas frightfully 
hacked about; his right hand cut off, and 
his left fearfully lacerated; bis watcli, ring, 
boots, all gone, a?id his clothes eat and 
torn to pieces. The murderers made off for 
Delhi, 

The gallant band at Mynpoorie, un¬ 
daunted by this terrible catastrophe, con¬ 
tinued to maintain their position. The 
Cutchery, or court-house, was a large 
brick building, from tlie top of which they 
I I were prepared to make a good fight if no 
I I guns were brought by the enemy. Their 
j I force consisted of 100 of the Gwalior horse, 
j under Major Kraikes (the brother of the 
j judge at Agra), who raised cavalry and in¬ 
fantry in all directions. At the commence¬ 
ment of June tlie recruits numbered about 
100 ; and the total defence was completed 
hy a few men of tlie 9th Native ijifaotry, 
who had remained true to their salt.=^= 
Troops could not be spared from Agra for 
the reocGiipation of Aliglmr; but a party of 
Yolnnteers, headed by Captain Watson, and 
accompanied by Mr. Cocks, of the civil 
serviccjf proceeded thither, and succeeded in 
making themselves literally “ masters of the 
situation,’’ and in reopeuing the road be¬ 
tween them and Agra. 

The extremely irregular’’ character of 
the warfare carried on in the highways and 
byeways of the North-West Provinces, may 
be understood from tlie following extract 
from a priv^tie letter from the “Volunteers’ 
Camp, Alighur,” dated Juue 5th, 1857:— 

" Some tivo nights ago made a dmr (a foray or 
raid) to the village of Khyr, where a llaoj had pos- 
Eessed himself of the place, and was defying British 
authority. We fell upon the Tillage, after travelling 
all night, at about 8 A,M, ; surrounded it, and 
one parly entered and asked the Rao to surrender. 
He at first refused j hut, on being threatened and 
told that his stronghold should be burst open, he 
opened the doors, and was immediately taken 
prisoner with thirteen of his adherents. The little 
army he had assembled had dispersed early in the 
morning, not expecting we should have been there 
so soon. We walked by the side of the prisoner 
from the place where he was taken, to a mango tope 

• Letter of Captain Carey, ITth Native Infantry^; 
dated, ‘^Mynpoorie, June 2ndj 1857.” 
t Appendix to Park Papers on Mutiny, p. 298. 
i Tlie Bombay correspondent of the times states 
that this chief w'as Rao Bhossah Sing, of Burtowlee, 
VOL. II, 2 c 


out of the village, where be was tried* We reached 
it in half-an-honr, when he was tried and Imng for 
rebellion. 

Last evening, again, we received information that 
some 100 Goojurs had assembled eight or ten miles 
from this to intercept the dawk. We were ordered 
out at once in pursuit, and came upon them about 
5 P.M. They got sight of us at a distance, and 
took to their heels, and we after them. Several, of 
them were shot or cut down. "^Ve \vere then ordered 
to fire their villages, which some of us did by 
dismounting and applying our cigars to what was 
combustible. We then returned to Alighur, and 
have not the slightest idea what will he our next 
move. The road is perfectly safe from Agra to 
this”? 

While the volunteers were hanging real 
or suspected rebels by drum-head courts- 
martialj and setting villages on fire by the 
aid of their cigars, Mr. Colvin was striving 
to check the insurrection aty spirit fast 
spreading through his government, by endea¬ 
vouring to enlist the land holders on his side. 
The Agra Gazette Eartraordinarg contained 
a distinct pledgCj the redemption of which 
is now anxiously looked for by those who 
have fulfilled the preliminary conditions. 
There is no mistaking language so distinct 
as this:— 

“Whereas it has been ascertained that 
in the districts of Meerut, and in and imme¬ 
diately round Delhi, some short-sighted 
rebels have dared to raise resistance to the 
British government: it is hereby declared, 
that every talookdar, Eemiudar, or other 
owner of land, who may join in such 
resistance, will forfeit all rights in lauded 
property, which will be confiscated, and 
transferred in perpetuity to the faithful 
talookdars and zemindars of the same quar¬ 
ter, who nmy show by their acts of obedience 
to the government, and exertions for the 
maintenance of tranquillity, that they de¬ 
serve reward and favour from the state.’’]] 

The close of May arrived, and the Native 
troops at Agra (the 44th and 67th), although 
they had been restrained from open mu¬ 
tiny, had yet, by nightly fires and secret 
meetings, given indications of decided dis- 
afiectioo. A company of one of these 
regiments w^as sent from Agra to a 

distance of thirty-five miles, to relieve 
another company on duty at that ancient 
and once wealthy Hindoo city. On the I 
30fch, both companies, relieving and relieved, i 

and that the volunteers were led by Mr. Watson, 
magistrate of Alighur, and Lieutenant Greathed,^—- 
TwieSf July loth, 1857. 

5 Times J July Hlh, 1857. 

II Quoted in TYmeSj June 39tb, 1857. 
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threw off their allegiance, plundered the 
treasury, and marched to Delhi. This cir¬ 
cumstance decided Mr, Colvin on the dis- 
armment of the 44th and 67th, which was 
aceomplished on the morning of the 31st, 
and the men were dismissed to their homes 
on two months^ leave of absence, 

Rajpooiana^ or Rajas the 
events just recorded disturbed tlie peace of 
Agra and the N.W, Provinces from within, 
dangers were arising in the neigtibouring 
territories of Rajpootana, or the Saugor 
District {as the revenue ofiScers term that 
country), which threatened to bring an 
overwhelming number of mutineers to bear 
upon the scattered Europeans, 

The stations of Nusseerabad (near Aj- 
meer) and Neemuch^ usually garrisoned from 
Bombay, had been, at the beginning of the 
year, drained of the iufantiy and guns of 
the army of that presidency by the pressure 
of the Persian war. There remained a 
wing of the 1st Bombay light cavalry 
(Lancers) cantoned at Nusseerabadj but 
that station received for infantry the 15th 
Bengal Native regiment from Meerut, and 
the SOtli from Agra ; and for artilleiy, a 
company of the 7th Bengal battalion. To 
Nee much, the 72iid Native infantry, and a 
troop of Native horse artillery, were sent 
from Agra, and a wing of the 1st Bengal 
light cavalry from Mhow. Great excitement 
had been caused at both stations by the 
tidings from Delhi and Meerut; and at 
half-past tlu’ce in the afternoon of the 28th 
of May, the 15th Native infantry, at Nns- 
seerabad, broke into open mutiny by seizing 
the guns of Captain TimbrelPs batteiy, 
while the horses of the troop, with the men, 
had gone to water. Captain Hardy, and 
tlie other officers of the lancers, hastened 
to their lines, and, in a few minutes, the 
troopers were mounted, formed into open 
column, and led against the mutineers, who 
opened the guns upon their assailants. 
Captain Spottiswoode was killed at the head 
of his troop, after getting into the battery. 
Cornet Newberrj'^ was also shot while in 
the act of charging; and Captain Hardy 
was wounded, with several officers. Other 
charges were made, but without success, 
until Colonel Penny ordered the troops 
to desist, and form in readiness to act upon 
the mutineers, in case thev should leave 
their lines and come into the plain. About 
five o^clgck the officers of the 15th Native 
infantry took refuge in the lines of the 
Lancersj having been expelled by their own 


men, but not injured, though they are 
reported to have been fired at. The 30th 
Native infantry [‘remained neutral, neither 
obeying orders nor joining the mutineers. 
The aspect of affairs seemed so alarming, 
that the tmniediate evacuation of the 
station was resolved on, and tlie ladies and 
children were moved out while light re¬ 
mained, The party retreated towards 
Beawiir, halting half-way at midnight, to 
rest and let stragglers assemble; and here 
the dead body of Colonel Penny W'as 
brought in. The colonel had been too ill 
on the previous night to give orders for the 
retreat, and had apparently fallen off his 
horse and died on the road from exhaus¬ 
tion. The other fugitives reached Beawur 
in safety. Eleven of the Lancers joined the 
rebels; the conduct of the remainder w^as 
most exemplaiy, “ Cantoned witli two 
mutinous regiments, the regiment has,^^ 
Captain Hardy reports, *^beeii nightly on 
duty for a fortnight past, and entirely 
responsible for the safety of the canton¬ 
ment. They have been constantly assailed 
with abuse, with no other result than telling 
their officers. They turned out in the 
promptest way to attack the mutineers; and 
they marched out of camp, when ordered, 
as tliey stood, leaving their families and 
everything they had in the world behind 
them. They are now without tents in a 
hot plain, and without any possibility of 
being comfortable; but up to this time all 
has been most cheerfully borne, and all 
duty correctly performed/^* 

The governor-general directed that the 
Natii^e officers who had most distinguished 
themselves at Niisseerabad should be pro¬ 
moted, and liberal compensation “ awarded 
for the loss of property abandoned in the 
cantonment and subsequently destroyed, 
when the lancers, in obedience to orders, 
marched out to protect tlie families of the 
European officers, leaving their own un¬ 
guarded in can ton m eats At night the 
Nusseerabad lines were set on fire, and on 
tlie following morning the rebels started for 
the favourite rendezvous of Delhi, 

The tidings of the revolt at Nusseerabad 
turned the scale at Neerauch, where the 
officers had been exerting themselves to the 
uttermost to check the evident tendency of 
the men, by affecting a confidence which 
they were far from feeling. Colonel Abbott 
slept every night in a tent in the lines of 

• Despatch from Captain Hardy to the Major of f 
Brigade, llajpootana field force, May SOtb, 1S57. 
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his regimentj ^ithoufc a guard or sentry; 
andj latterly, all officers did the same eyen 
with their faoailies* Oue wing of the 7th 
regiment Gwalior contingent held the for¬ 
tified square and treasury; tlie other wing 
was encamped close to, but outside, the 
walls. Towards the close of May the 
utmost panic had prevailed in the Sadder 
Bazaar; and, among the current reports, 
was that of an intended attack on Nee- 
much by a British force, which was a per¬ 
version of a plan for the protection of 
Jawud (a walled town, about twelve miles 
from Neemuch), by the movement there of 
the Kotah force, under Major Burton* 

On the morning of the 2nd of June, 
Colonel Abbott received information of the 
state of feeling in the Native lines, and 
warned Captain Lloyd, the superintendent, 
that the outbreak could not be delayed 
beyond a few hours. Captain Lloyd made 
arrangements for securing a few of the 
roost valuable records, and for insuring a 
line of retreat for fugitives by the Oodipoor 
road, by means of a detachment of mounted 
police, i^feanwhile. Colonel Abbott assem¬ 
bled the Native officers, and, after some 
discussion, induced them to swear (the 
Mohammedans on the Koran, the Brah¬ 
mins on Ganges-water) that they now 
trusted each other (want of mutual confi¬ 
dence having been previously believed to 
e*iat), and would remain true to their salt. 
The commanding officer was requested to 
take an oath of faith in their good inten¬ 
tions, which he did; and the meeting was 
thus concluded, apparently to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all parties. Til at day, and the follow¬ 
ing one, passed quietly; but, on the second 
night, symptoms of mutiny svere shown by 
the Native artillerymen; and at eleven 
o'clock several of them rushed to the guns, 
and, loading tliem, fired two off, evidently 
as a preconcerted signal* The cavalry 
rushed from their lines, and the 72nd fol¬ 
lowed the example. The w'iug of the 7th 
Gwalior regiment was marched inside on 
the report of tlje guns, and rewards of 
100, 300, and 500 rupees each were offered 
to the sepoys, naiks, and havildars re¬ 
spectively, on condition of their successfully 
defending the fort and treasury* For 
nearly three hours the garrison remained 
firm, watching the mutineers thrusting 
lighted torches, fastened to long poles, into 
the thatch of the bungalows. At the expi¬ 
ration of that time two more guns ’svere 
fired; when an old Eajpoot, of fifty years' 


! standing in the service, ordered his men to 
open the gates, desired the officers to save 
themselves, and eventually caused them to 
be escorted to a place of comparative safety. 
Captain Macdonald and his companions 
resisted, but were told, that if they did not 
hasten to escape, they would assuredly be 
massacred by the sepoys of other regiments, 
and those of their own w ould be unable to 
defend them. The manner of the flight 
which ensued was not unlike that from 
Delhi, only the number of the fugitives was 
far smaller, arid the rond shorter and less 
perilous. Mrs. Barton (the wife of the 
commanding officer of the Kotah force) 
states, that having timely notice of the 
mutiny, she quitted Neemuch immediately 
before the outbreak, and took refuge at the 
small fort of Jawud, which was under the 
charge of her eldest sou. The next morn¬ 
ing fifteen officers, three ladies, and three 
young children came to the gates, having 
escaped on foot from Neemuch. An hour 
later, Major Burton and two of his sons 
arrived, having preceded the force under 
his charge, consisting, according to Mrs. 
Burton's account, of 1,500 men, who had 
already marched ninety miles in three 
days/' and, being quite exhausted, were left 
to rest by their leader, while he proceeded 
to Jawud, to provide for the safety of bis 
wife and other children. A report came 
that the rebels were advancing to attack 
Jawud, attended by a retinue of convicts re¬ 
leased from the Neemuch gaol; and Major 
Burton, considering the fort utterly inca¬ 
pable of resisting guns, abandoned it, and 
marched off with the small garrison and 
the Europeans who liad taken refuge there, 
to his own camp, sixteen miles distant. Tlio 
next morning the major advanced against 
the mutineers; but they had learned his 
intention, and were gone with the guns in 
the direction of Agra. 

Tlie treasury had been sacked; every 
bungalow but one had been burned to tlie 
ground ; and the native iuhabitauts had so 
completely shared the misfortunes^ of the 
Europeans, that ^Irs. Burton writes—The 
shopkeepers have lost everything, so that 
we have not the means of buying common 
clothes 

It does not appeaj' that any massacre 
took place, though this was at first assorted. 
The carriage of Mrs. Walker, the wife of 
an artillery officer, was fired into by 
mounted troopers, but neither she nor her 
* Letter pubhahed in tlic TVines, August 7tli, 1857. 
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child are stated to have been injured. The 
rana of Oodipoor dispatched a force of bis 
best troops against the mutitieers, under 
Captain Showers, the political agent for 
Mewar; and behaved with princely gene¬ 
rosity to the fugitives "who took refuge in 
his dominions. He sent escorts to meet 
them; gave up a palace at Oodipoor for 
their reception; supplied them with food 
and clothing as long as they chose to stay; 
furnished them with escorts to the different 
stations they desired to reach; and even 
visited them in person—a very unusual 
compliment from the representative of a 
most ancient and haughty Hindoo dynasty. 
The chivalry of the Rajpoots was manifested 
equally in the villages as in the capital 
of Mewar. One of the fugitives. Dr. Hilur- 
ray, surgeon of the 72nd Native infantry, 
has given a graphic account of his escape 
with Dr. Gane to Kussauuda. It was a 
bright moonlight night, and the distance 
from Neemuch only five miles; but tlie 
ground was heavy; and beside being wearied 
with previous excitement, the two Euro¬ 
peans were parched with thirst. They tliere- 
fore awakened the villagers, and asked 
to be taken to tlie head man, which was 
immediately done; and they found him in 
a small fort, with some half-dozen com¬ 
panions. He received the wanderers with 
great courtesy; had a place cleared for 
them ill Ins own house; set milk, chupat¬ 
ties, dhol, rice, and mangoes before them; 
after partaking of which they lay down to 
rest. About nine o'clock next morniug, a 
party of the 1st light cavalry, who were 
scouring tlie country, arrived, and shouting 


Death to the Feringheesinsisted on 
their surrender. The two doctors thought 
theix' case hopeless; but the Rajpoots put 
them in a dilapidated shed on one of the 
bastions, saying—'^ You have eaten with 
us, and are our guests; and now, if you 
were our greatest enemy we would defend 
you.'' The troopers threatened to attack 
the village; but the Rajpoots replied— 
Ktissaunda belongs to the rana; we are 
his subjects ; and if you molest us he will 
send 10,000 soldiers after you/' On this, 
the troopers went away "much enraged, 
threatening to return with the guns in the 
evening, and blow the little fort to pieces. 
The fugitives, fearing the rebels might keep 
their ivord, did not await their tiireatened 
return, but started afresh on their journey, 
escorted by several Rajpoots. At a Bheei 
village named Bheeliya Kegaoii, situated in 
the heart of the jungle, great hospitality 
was evinced. On reaching Burra Sadree, 
on the 5 til of June, the adventurers found 
the majority of the officers of the 7tb 
G walior contingent of the 1st cavalry and 
artillery, assembled there in safety with 
their wives and children. The party moved 
from Burra Saclree to Doongla on the 7th, 
and, on the 9th, were joined by the Ood^- 
poor force under Captain Showers, who 
was proceeding in pursuit of the mutineers. 
The officers (now “ unattached" by the 
mutiny of their men) accompanied the ex¬ 
pedition, except a few who ■went with the 
women and children to Oodipoor, where 
they remained, from the 12th to the 22nd 
of June, in perfect safety, until they were 
able to rejoin their countrymen.^ 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE PUNJAB AND THE PESHAWUR VALLEY--MAY, 1057. 


Lahoeb. —A telegraphic message reached 
the great political capital of the Punjab on 
the morning of the 12th of May, conveying 
an exaggerated account of the massacres 
which had taken place at Meerut and 

* The govemrnent return published on Kay 6th, 
1858, of all Europeans killed during the rsbellion, 
gives the wife and three ebildreu of Sergeant Supple 
as havitvg been ** burnt to death in boxes.” They 


Delhi; and declaring that, at the latter 
place, every man, woman, and child, having 
the appearance or dress of a Christian, 
had been massacred. The troops stationed 
at Laliore and at Meean-Meer (the large 

appear to have been the only victima of the out¬ 
break at Neemuch; and it is therefore probable that 
they had hidden themselvea, and perished in the 
general conflagration. 
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military cantonmectj five or six miles from 
the city), are thus stated in the gov em¬ 
inent report:— 

** 81st foot, S8! stroog j and 54 in hospital. 

Two troops of h orse artillery, comprismff—Europeans, 
215 ; Natives, 56 ; and 11 in hospital. Four companies 
of foot artillery—Europeans, 282; Natives, 143; 21 in 
hospital. The light cavalry—Europeans, 16 j 
Natives, 49S ; exclusive of five in hospital. The IGth 
(grenadiers), 26th (light), and 49th Native infantry 
regiments—-European officers, 47 j Natives, 3,176 5 
exclusive of’121 in hospital, A detachment of 54 
rank and file (Native infantry), with three Native 
officers, posted at Googalra; and of 93, with seven 
officers (one European and six Native), at Jutog.”* 

There do not appear to have been any 
indications of disaffection exhibited at La¬ 
hore, either by incendiary fires or night 
meetings ] still the Europeans could not but 
anxiously question the degree to which the 
sepoys might be disposed to sympathise 
with the cause of revolt, The city itself had 
a population of 100,000 personsj of whom 
a large proportion were hereditary soldiers^— 
Seiks aud Mohammedans; from the former 
class the spirit of the Sin^ GurUj and the 
Baptism of tlie Sword/* had not ivholly 
passed awayj while many of the latter^ sub¬ 
jected first by the Seiks, and subsequently 
by the Eritisli, would, it was believed, be only 
too ready to follow the example of insur¬ 
rection. The Persian treaty had been 
scarcely ratified ; and the inflammatory pro¬ 
clamation of the Shah, calliug on all the 
faithful to free the land from the yoke of 
“ the treacherous tribe of the British/* was 
yet fresh in the public inind.f 

Sir John Lawrence, the chief commis- 
sionerj v/as absent at Bawid Pindec; but it 
was “the essence of the Punjab administra¬ 
tion to have good subordinate afficers/*J 
energetic in action, aud not afraid of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Immediately on receipt of the telegraphic 
message of the 12th of May, Mr* Mont¬ 
gomery, tlie judicial commissioner, assem¬ 
bled in council the following gentlemen — 

Mr, D. McLeod, the Finaneiai Commissioner; 
Colonel Macpherson, Military Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner ; Mr. A, Boberts, Commissioner of the 
Lahore Division j Colonel K. Lawrence, Comman¬ 
dant of the Punjab Police ; Major Ommaney, Chief 
Engineer of the Punjab; Captain Hutchinson, 
Assistant Engineer. 

All concurred in the necessity for promp- 

• Pari. Papers (Commons), February 9th, 1858; 

P* . 

f Crisis in ihe l^unfah; by Frederick Cooper, Esq., 
deputy-commissioner of Umimk; p, xiih 


titude; aud Mr. Montgomery, accompanied 
by Colouel Macphersou, proceeded at once 
to Meean-Meer, to inform Brigadier Corbett 
of the telegraphic intelligence, aud devise 
means of Tueeting the danger* His plan 
waSj to deprive the Native troops of their 
ammunition aud gun-caps, aud to throw 
additional Europeans into the fort; but this 
inteution was supplanted l)y the necessity 
for more decisive measures, consequent on j 
the discovery made, duriug the day, by a I 
Seik non-commissioned officer in the police 
corps, of a conspiracy formed by the Meean- 
Meer Native troops, “ involving the safety of 
the Lahore fort, and the lives of all the 
European residents in the cantonment aud 
the civil station of Anarkullee.” 

The statement of an actual conspiracy is 
distinctly made both by Mr. Cooper and by 
a gentleman writing from Lahore, whose 
narrative forms the staple of the following 
account. § According to the former autho¬ 
rity, “ intercepted correspondence** ivas the 
channel by which the information recorded 
by him 'was obtained; but neither writer 
gives any exact data ou tlie subject. It is 
possible, therefore, that tlie scheme which 
they speak of ag digested aud approved, 
amounted in reality to nothiog beyond the j 
crude suggestions of one or two discon¬ 
tented sepoys. In the absence, however, of 
officially recorded particulars, the anony¬ 
mous narrative of one of the actors iti the 
proceedings at Lahore, is very interesting, I 

The foit itself, situated wdtliiu the city ' 
walls, was ordinarily garrisoned by one | 
company, a European regiment, one of foot 
artillery, aud a wing of one of the Native 
regiments from Meean-Meer; the chief ob¬ 
ject of this force being to keep a check on 
the city, and to guard the government 
treasury* 

During the former half of May, the 26th 
Nath^e iufantry had furnished the wing on 
guard, which was, in due course, to he re¬ 
lieved, on the 15th of the mouth, by a wing 
of the 49th Native infantry* It was ar¬ 
ranged by the conspirators, that while the 
ivings of both i^egiments were in the fort 
togetlier, in the act of relief, the united 
force, amounting to about 1,100 men (all 
detachments sent on guard being made up 
to their full strength), were to rush on tlieir 
officers, seize the gates, aud take possession 

} Letter of TifU^^s’ correspondent, dated Lahore, 
May 2Slh.” 

5 Blackwood's S^dinhir^h Maf^a^ne, January, 
1858: article entitled ** Poorbeah Mutiny/* 


















NATIVE TIIOOPS DISARMED AT LAHORE—MAY 13th, 1857 


I of the citadel, the magazine, and the trea¬ 
sury, The sinall body of Europeans, not 
I above 150 in all, consisting of eighty of 
I H.M/s 81st, and seventy of the artiliery, 
wouldj it was ejjpected, he easily over- 
I whelmed; and then an empty hospital close 
by, an the deseiled lines at An ark nil ee, was 
to be set on fire, as a signal to the rebels at 
Meean-Meer, of the success of the opening | 

! scene of the plot. The rise was expected to 
become general in the cantonments; the 
I guns were to he seized, the central gaol 
I forced, its 2,000 prisoners liberated; and the 
triumph was to terminate in a promiscuous 
massacre of Europeans. 

Information subsequently obtained, is 
alleged to liave shown that the plot ex¬ 
tended much beyond Lahore, and included 
Ferozpoor, Phillour, Jullundur, and XJm- 
ritsir. 

The officers of the Native regiments 
were, in tliis, as in almost every instance, 
slow to believe the unwelcome tidings, 

I Each one was disposed to repudiate, 
on behalf of his own men, the charge o^ 
complicity; yet the hngadier resolved on 
I I the hold and unprecedented step of disarm- 
I in g the whole of the Native troops in the 

i I station. The following morning was fixed 
; for the time of the proposed tmi'p diktat^ 
and arrangements w'ere made with anxious 
secrecy. That evening (the 12th) a ball was 
to be given by the station to the officers of 
H,M/s 81st regiment. The fear of afford¬ 
ing any cause of suspicion to the sepoys, 
prevented its being postponed. The Euro- 
peai^s assembled according to previous ar¬ 
rangements, and the dancing was carried 
on with more spirit than gaiety. The 
ladies could not but glance at the piled 
arms” in the coruers of the rooms. Their 
partners could not but wateli the doors and 
windows in readiness to seize each one his 
ready weapon. But all continued quiet; 
and at two in the morning the party broke 
up; and after a few more anxious hours, the 
gentlemen assembled on the parade-ground- 
Civilians and soldiers—all were there. 
The real point at issue was one on which 
the lives of themselves, their wives and 
cbildx'en, depended; but even the avowed 
cause of the parade was an important and 
au anxious one. The Europeans had long 
viewed the sepoy army as the bulwark of 
British power in India; and its contmued 
allegiance was confidently expected, as en¬ 
sured by the mutual interest of the employ ers 
and the employed* Now that a new light 


was thrown on the subject, the officers 
looked with strangely mingled feelings upon 
the men they had trained and disciplined, 
as they marched up and stood in order, 
to bear the general order for tlie disband¬ 
ment of a portion of the Native infantry 
at Barrackpoor. 

The order was read at the heads of the 
several Native regiments: then, as if to 
form a part of the brigade manoeuvres of the I 
day, the whole of the troops were counter¬ 
marched, so as to face inwards—on one side 
the Native regiments at quarter-column dis¬ 
tance, and in front of them the 81st Queen^s 
(only five companies) in line, with the gnns 
along their rear. The crisis had arrived; 
and Lieutenant Mocatta, adjutant of the 
26tli Native infantry, stepped forw^ard, and 
read an address to tlie sepoys, explaining 
how the mutinous spirit, which had been so 
unexpectedly found to pen^ade other regi¬ 
ments, had determined tlie brigadier to 
take prompt measures to prevent its spread 
among those under his control ^—his object 
being not so much tlie peace of the countrvT 
which the British could themselves main¬ 
tain, but rather the preservation of the good 
name of regi ments whose colours told of many i 
glorious battle-fields. It was therefore de¬ 
sirable to prevent the men from involving I 
themselves in a ruinous mntiiiy. Tbe exor¬ 
dium was sufficiently significant* ’While it ^ 
was being read, the 81 st, according to a pre- i 
arrangement, formed into subdivisions, and | 
fell back between the guns; so that wlieu 
the address ended with two short words— 

“ Pile arms”—the 16th greiiadiers (to whom 
the order was first given) found themselves 
I confronted, not by a thin line of European 
soldiers, hnt by twelve guns loaded with 
grape, and portfires burning. 

The 16th was no common regiment; its men 
had been numbered among General NotPs 
“noble sepoys” at Candahar and Ghuznee, 
They had served with distinction iu Cahool, 
Mahavajpoor, Moodkee, Perozshuhur, So- 
braon; and, in evidence of their earlier ex¬ 
ploits, had an embroidered star on tlieir 
colours, in memory of their presence at 
Seringapatam; and a royal tiger under a 
bauian tree, for Mysore. A slight hesita¬ 
tion and delay were perceptible among their 
ranks; hut the clear voice of Colonel Renny 
ordering his men to load, with the ringitig 
response of each ramrod as it drove home 
its ball-cartridge, denounced, with irresis¬ 
tible force, the madness of resistance* The 
waverers sulleuly piled arms, as did also the 
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49th Native infantiy and a portion of the 
26th light infantiT. The 8th cavalry tin- 
buckled and dropped their sabres. ThiiSj 
to the unspeakable relief of the 600 Eu- 
TopeanSj the 2,500 soldiers stood disarmedj 
and were marched off to their lines com¬ 
paratively harmless. The troops no longer 
to be trusted with arms^ had been actively 
employed in the conquest of the country. 
The sepoys in the fort were dealt with in an 
equally summary manner. Major Spencer, 
who commanded the wing of the 26th light 
infantry in the fort, was privately informed 
that his men would be relieved on the 
morning of the 14th, instead of on the 15 th, 
as before ordered. At daybreak on the 
14th, three companies of the 81st, under 
Colonel Smith, entered the fort, to the utter 
dismay of the sepoys, who obeyed without 
demur the order to lay down their arms, 
and were speedily marched off to their own 
lines at Meeati-Meer. 

The immediate danger being thus averted, 
provision was made for the future in the 
same^ masterly manner. Very happy was 
Lahore, alike in its chief military and civil 
authority; and especially so in the cordial 
CO'Operation of the soldier and the 'Apoli¬ 
tical.'*' Brigadier Corbett is described as 
a man to whom seven-and-thirty years of 
Indian service bad given ripe experience, yet 
robbed of none of tbe mental and physical 
vigour necessary to cope with unprecedented 
difficulties. Responsibility, the bugbear of 
so many Indian officials, had no terrors for 
him; and he devoted iiimself to the detail 
of the great military movements which were 
about to be made; while his coadjutor, Mont¬ 
gomery, acting for the absent chief commis¬ 
sioner, procured the stoppage of all sepoys' 
letters passing through the post-offices, and 
the removal of ail treasure from the smaller 
civil stations to places of greater security; 
having it immediately taken out of the charge 
of Hiudoostanee guards, and escorted by 
Punjabee police. Montgomery urged on the 
district officers (in a circular very like those 
issued by General Wellesley, while engaged 
' in tlie paeification of Malabar in 1803), that 
A^no signs of alarm or excitement should 
be exhibited, but that each functionary 
should be prepared to act, and careful to 
obtain the best information from every pos¬ 
sible sonrec." To Frederick Cooper, the 
deputy-commissioner at Umritsir, he wrote 
privately on the 12tb of May, urging him to 
keep the strictest watch on the sepoys sta¬ 
tioned there (the 59th Native infantry, and 

' a company of foot artillery), as also on the 
state of feeling among the population ; and 
to take every possible precaution, ''so as 
to be ready in case of a row.^' 

Umritsir was the holy city of the Seiks. 
The adjacent fort of Govindghur was named 
after their great general, judge, and pripst, 
Govind Sing. The Koh^i-Noor had been 
deposited here previous to its seizure by 
the British; and the possession of the fort, j 
like that of the famous gem, was looked upon 
as a talismauic pledge of power. The ques- , 
tion arose, whether the a< Khalsa/'=*' shaken 
in their confidence in the '' Ikbal” (luck or 
good fortune) of the Englisb, might not be 
induced to eo-operate even with the hated 
Mohammedan and despised Hindoo, for the 
expulsion of the foreigners who had equally 
humbled every native power ? Mr. Cooper 
possessed much personal infiuctiee, which 
he used in control]ii^g the Seik and Mo- 
hammedan leaders, Besid es this, the harvest 
in the Punjab had been singularly abundant; 
and the Jat, or agricultural population, con¬ 
tented themselves, had no sympathy with 
the grievances of the Af Poorbeahs,” or East¬ 
erns, as the Bengal sepoys were usually 
called iu Western India, on account of their 
being raised chiefly from territory situated 
to the east of the Ganges. In the evening 
of the 14th, an express from Lahore brought 
warning of the rumoured intention of the 
disarmed regiments of Meean-Meer to fly 
somewhere—possibly in the direction of 
Ferozpoor; but more probably to attack 
Govindghur, in reliance on the fraternal 
feeling of the sepoy garrison. 

Mr. Maciiaghteii, the assistant-commis¬ 
sioner, volunteered to go midway on the 
road to Lahore, and raise a band of villagers 
to intercept the expected rebels. The 
country-people responded with enthusiasm. 
About midnight, Mr. Macnaghteu, hearing 
a great tramp, mustered his volunteers, and 
formed a bamcade across the road. The vil¬ 
lagers suggested that the oxen and bullocks 
should remain, because the Hindoos would 
not cut through them; but the experiment 
was not tried; for, happily, the new-comers 
proved to be about eighty of H.M/s 81st, 
who had been'sent oft‘ from Lahore, thirty 
miles distant, on the previous morning, in 
ekkaSf or light native carts, drawn by ponies. 
The safety of Phiilour^ the chief place in 
the Jullundur or Trans-Sutlej division, was 

* The Khalsa (literally, the elect or chosen), was 
the proud title assumed by the Seiks on conquering 
the Punjab. 
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obtained by stationing a strong European 
detachment within the fort^ which had pre¬ 
viously been wholly left in the hands of 
the natives; not a single European sleep¬ 
ing within its w'alls* The care of the civil 
liiieSj and the peace of the town, was the 
next important object; and the first con- 
sideration of the officer in charge (the 
I deputy-commissioner, Captain Farrington) 

I was, what course would be taken by Rajah 
Rundheer Sing, wliose territory lay be¬ 
tween Julluiidur and the river Beas. The 
Kaporthella chief was one of the Seik 
sirdars whose estates were partly confis¬ 
cated by the English on tlie annexation 
of the Jnlhnidur Doab in 1846* The pre¬ 
sent rajah succeeded his father in 1853, 
and is described as a handsome young man 
of about six-and-twenty, who, "'mth the 
manly bearing and address of a Seik noble, 
combines a general iutelligence far beyond 
bis class, and a deep sympathy with Eng¬ 
lish modes of life and thought,Captain 
Farrington immediately sent to Kapor¬ 
thella for assistance. The rajah had been 
absent on a pilgrimage to Hurd war, but 
was on his return home, and reached Phil- 
lour on the 11th of May, where his minister 
met him with tidings of the telegraphic 
intelligence, and appeal for aid* This was 
heartily given: the rajah marched straight 
into Jullundnr, placed his escort at the dis¬ 
posal of the British, and furnished, besides, 
about 500 men and two guns, which force 
Captain Farrington distributed for the de¬ 
fence of the treasury, gaol^ and otlier public 
buildings* 

In the course of the first eventful week 
of the mutiny, it became evident that the 
Seiks and Jats of tlie Punjab, generally, 
bad no intention of making common cause 
with the Bengal army* On the contrary, 
thev had old scores of their own, which 
they hoped to have an opportunity of 
wiping off* It is said they were specially 
eager to aid in the capture of Delhi, in 
consequence of the existence of a prophecy, 
that they, in conjunction with the topee 
wallahs^^ (hat wearers) who should come over 
the sea, would lay the head of the son of 
the Delhi sovereign on the very same spot 
where that of their Guru (spiritual chief) 
had been exposed 180 years before, by 
order of the emperor Aurungzebe ; and 
this, as the, course of the narrative will 
show, they actually accompli shed, 

The Peshawur VaUey was a point the 
security of which was of extreme impor¬ 


tance* The force stationed at Peshawur, 
Novvshera^ Mnrdann, and the frontier 
forts at the foot of the surrounding hills, 
comprised nearly 14,000 men of all arras, 
of wliom less than a third were Europeans* 
The exact proportions of the Native troops 
in the Peshawur district have not been 
stated j but according to a valuable state 
paper recently published by the Punjab 
government, the total Native force then 
serving in the Punjab and Delhi territory, 
consisted of 24,000 Punjabees and 41,000 
H i u d o ostances. ^ 

Of tlie artillery, twenty-four light field 
guns were partially manned and driven by 
Hindoostanees, and the eight guns of the 
mountain^train battery entirely so. 

Very early in the criisia. Rajah Sahib 
Dyal, an old and faithful adherent of gov¬ 
ernment, asked Cooper, of Umritsir, “how 
matters looked at Peshawur?” The reply 

was satisfactory. “ 0th erwi se-said the 

questioner; and lie took up the skirt of his 
muslin robe, and rolled it significantly up, 
as if preparing for fiightt Nor were his 
fears unreason ai)le* 

The city of Pesha'amr is situated forty 
miles from the Indus, and ten from the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, which is itself 
formed and guarded by the central and 
highest of the snow-capped mountains that 
surround the fertile horse-shoe valley of 
Peshawur* The predominating character¬ 
istics of the city are Indian; yet many in¬ 
dications exist there of Afghan life and man¬ 
ners—such as the trees planted through¬ 
out the streets; the western fruits exposed 
for sale; the strict seclusion of the women ; 
above all, the prevalence of the stern 
aquiline Jewish physiognomy among the 
population* The cantonments resembled 
all other Indian ones, being only re¬ 
markable for extent. The parade-ground 
was sulScient for 6,000 soldiers* There 
were the Siame white houses, each in its 
own enclosure; the same straight lines of 
road; the same redbrick barracks for the 
Europeans; the same mud huts for the 
Native troops4 Like Agra, Peshawur had 
a fanatical Mohammedan population; a 
crotvded bazaar, with its reckless, ruthless 
mob ; and an additional danger existed in 
the liost of poor and plunder-loving tribes 

• Quoted in Oterland Indian Mail; January 
8th, 1659* 

t Cooper’s Crhis in the Pnnjah, p. 67. 

X Article on ** Peshawur/’ In Fraser's Magazine; 
January, 1859* 
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who inhabited the surrounding bills, and, 
in tVie e^ent of a struggle, would asunredly 
take part 'with the stronger* The wilds 
and billy fastnesses, wdiicb extend north 
and south along onr frontier for 800 miles, 
were in tlie bauds of some thirty or more 
different tribes. The political manage-* 
ment of these rested with Colonel Nichol* 
sen and Major Edwardes, under the super¬ 
vision of Sir John Lawrence, 

On the 13tb of May, a court-martial met 
at Peshaw'ur, consisting of General Reid, 
Brigadier Cotton, Brigadier Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, Colonel Edwardes, and Colonel 
Nicholson, and resolved that the troops 
in the hills should be concentrated in 
Jhelum, the central point of the Punjab* 
In accordance with this resolution, hLM/s 
^T'th foot from the hills at Now slier a, 
H*M/s 24th foot from Rawul Pindee, one 
European troop of horse artillery from 
Peshawiir, the Guide corps from Murdauii, 
16th irregular cavalry from Rawul Pindee^ 
the native JCumaon battalion from the same 
place, the I st Punjab infantry from Bun noo, 
a wing of the 2ucl Punjab cavalry from 
Koliat* and half a company of sappers from 
Attockj were ordered to concentrate at 
Jhelum, for the purpose of f^irming a 
movable column, in readiness to quell 
mutiny wherever it might appear. 

The danger which menaced the Punjab 
was fully appreciated by Sir John Liur- 
rence; but without waiting to test the 
temper of the Seiks, and even while con¬ 
sidering (as he afterwards stated) that ^^no 
man could hope, much less foresee, that 
they would withstand the temptation of 
avenging the loss of their natiunal inde¬ 
pendence/^* he nevertheless urged on the 
commander-iu-chief, iu the earliest days of 
the mutiny, the paramoimt necessity of 
wresting Delhi from the hands of the 
rebels, at any hazard and any sacrifice, 
before the example of successful resistance 
should become known in India—before re¬ 
inforcements of mutineers should flock to 
the imperial city, and thus teach its pre¬ 
sent craven occupants the value of the 
prestige they had so undeservedly obtained, 
and of the advantages they at first evinced 
so little capacity of using. 

General Anson, on relinquishing his idea 
of marching immediately on Delhi, seriously 

* Lett©! from Sir J. Lawrence to Mr* Ilaikes, 
—in the N. W. Promnees, p. 75* 

t General Anson is said to have been the author of 
a well-knowii Hand-book on Whist, by ** Major 

TOL. IT, S B 

discussed the advisability of fortifying Ura- 
ballahj and asked the advice of Sir John 
Lawrence, whose reply, given in the lan¬ 
guage of the wbist table—with wliich the 
coram an der-in-chief was notoriously more 
conversaut than with that of war, offensive 
or defensivet—was simply this : When in 
doubt, win the trick. Clubs are trumps ; 
not spades/^J To render his advice prac¬ 
ticable, Sir John Lawrence strained every 
nerve in raising corps for reinforcements, 
and even parted with the famous Guide 
corps; sending it, the Kumaon battalion, 
and other portions of the movable column, 
to join the army moving on Delhi, and 
recruiting his own ranks as best he could* 

The Peshawur residency, although deemed 
unsafe for habitation, was, at this critical 
period, ndily stored* Twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, or *£250,000, intended as a subsidy 
for Dost Mohammed, had been most oppor¬ 
tunely deposited there; for, in the finan¬ 
cial paralysis consequent on the crisis, this 
money proved of the greatest service in 
enabling the authorities to meet the heavy 
commissariat expenses.§ To retaiu it in 
the residency was, however, only to offer a 
strong temptation to the lowest classes of 
the population; and it was therefore sent 
for safety to the strong and famous old fort of 
Aiiocky which commands the passage of the 
Indus, whose waters wash its w^alls. The 
fort was garrisotied by a wing of 

27th foot; provisioned for a siege, and its 
weak points strengthened. The communi¬ 
cation between At lock and Peshawur (a 
distance of forty miles) was protected by 
sending the 55th Native infantry, and part 
of the 10th irregular cavalry, from Nowshera, 
on the Attock mad, across the Cabool river 
to Murdaun, a station left vacant by the 
departure of the Guides. The men sus¬ 
pected tiiat they iiad beeti sent there because 
their loyalty was distrusted; and taunted 
their colonel, Spottiswoode, with having 
brought them to a prison* The colonel, 
who firmly believed ii» the integrity of his 
regimeut, assured them to the contrary, 
and promised to forward to head-quarters 
any petition they might draw up. They 
accordingly framed one; and the most pro¬ 
minent grievance of which they complained, 
was the breaking up in practice, though not 
hi name, of the invalid esUblishmeut. || 

X Cooper^s Crim in the Punjab^ p* 45. 

5 IbuLf p. 61. 

II See Intioductory Chapter to narrative of 
, p* Ul. 
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Meanwhile, the 24tli and 27th Native 
infantry^ at PeshawuTj had held a midnight 
meeting; and the 51st Native infantry, and 
5th Jiglit cavalryj had likewise given evidence 
of disaffection. The 27tU had Nicholson 
for their colonel—the mighty man of war, 
to whom the native chiefs now applied the 
title once ^ven to Eiinjeet Sing—^tlie Lion 
of the Punjab. Nicholson earnestly recom¬ 
mended the disarming of the suspected regi¬ 
ments; but Brigadier Cotton hesitated, until 
Colonel Edwardesj arriving at the critical 
moment at Peshawur, from Calcutta, stre¬ 
nuously urged the adoption of the measure, 
which was successfully carried through on 
the morning of the"21at of May. The 
fidelity of the 21st Native infantry was 
deemed perfectly trustworthy; and sub¬ 
sequent events proved it so* Among the 
intercepted letters, there were none which 
in any way compromised this regiment: on 
the contrary, an old subahdar was found, in 
reply to some mutinous proposition, to iiave 
urged the sepoys to stand by their salt, as, 
though the mutineers might have their way 
for three months, after that the British 
would be supreme again. The tone of the 
other letters was different, though the 
sentiments of the writers were often veiled 
in allegorical expressions. ^"Pearls" or 
white-faces, were quoted as low in the mar¬ 
ket; '*red wheat/- or coloured faces, as 
looking up. 

When intelligence reached Pesliawnr con¬ 
cerning the state of the 55th at Murdaun, 
a European detaelrment was sent off thither 
under Colonel Chute, who, on arriving 
there, found a body of the 55 th Native 
infantry, consisting of about 120 men, 
drawn up to receive him. This was the 
faithful remnant of the 55th; the rest of the 
sepoys having broken up and taken to Sigh I, 
without attempting to injure their officers, 
Colonel Bpottiswoode, in the first bitter¬ 
ness of disappointment, committed suicide. 
Colonel Nicholson, with a troop of horse artil- 
lery, the 18th irregular cavalry, one hundred 
Punjab infantry, and forty of his personal 
escort, started off in pursuit of the muti¬ 
neers, and captured 150 of them, with the 
colours, and upwards of 200 stand of arms. 
"Nicholson was in the saddle twenty hours, 
having gone over some seventy miles. The 
terror of his name spread throughout the 
valley, and gave additional emphasis to the 
moral effect of the disarming policy.^' The 
zemindars of Huzara, through which district 
the mutineers strove to escape toHindoostan, 


brought most of them in to the government, 
with their money all safe. Tlie conduct of 
the Punjab infantry (the 5 th) in this first en¬ 
counter was very satisfactory; it seemed 
like a pledge of the fidelity "of the whole 
Punjab fopce. 

The 10th irregular cavalry had refused to 
act against tiie ooth. They were, con¬ 
sequently, disarmed and disbanded. Tlie 
first person executed for mutiny at Peshawur 
was a subahdar-raajor of the 51st Native 
infantry, who was captured and hanged. 
Pie boasted tiiat he had been a rebel for 
more than a jear, and that the English 
rule w as at an end. Twelve men of the 
same regiment were hanged two days after- 
ivards, in a row, on full parade of all the 
troops; and, subsequently, the fearful 
penalty of blowing away from guns was 
indicted upon forty of the 55th Native 
infantry. 

The number of mutineers c<aught, and 
brought in by the hill tribes, must liave 
been considerable; but no official statement 
has been published on the subject. The 
peculiar tenets and practice of the Seiks, 
Tvere regarded as calculated to prevent 
coalition between them and the frontier 
Mohammedans, The two cltisscs were 
therefore eliminated from the disarmed 
masses, and formed into a new corps. 
A Patau regiment was also raised. Ten 
men out of every European company were 
at once instructed in gun driJl, and tlic 
Peahawnr light horse sprang into existence, 
mounted on horses from the 5di light 
cavalry and the disbanded 10th irregulars. 

Some of the officers employed in the labo¬ 
rious and responsible labour of assembling 
and drilling recruits, liave become deservedly 
famous, and their names are now household 
words in the homes of Euglaiid and her 
colonies. Others have been less fortunate, 
especially the members of the civil service, 
many of whom, with John Lawrence and 
Robert Montgomery for leaders, acted most 
zealously as recruiting sergeants. The Let¬ 
ters'^ published since the deatli of Major 
Hodsoii, throw cousiderable light on the 
exploits of this officer and his gallant com¬ 
rades. On the 19tli of May lie received 
orders to raise and coramand a new regi¬ 
ment, afterw^ards well known as Hodson's 
florae; which he was well fitted to do, from 
the ability he had previously shown while 
connected with the Guides. " Ou the 20th 
of May, having been placed in charge of 
the Intelligence Department, he started 
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' from Kurnaul at nine in the evenings with 
one led liorse and an escort of Seik cavahy; 
arrived at Meerut about daybreak; delivered 
I the eommander-in-chiefs despatches to 
General Wilson j had a liath, breakfast, and 
two lioLiiV sleepj and then rode back the 
sevenfcV'six raileSj thirty miles of the dis- 
: tanee lying through a hostile country.^'* 
i General van Cortlandt is anotlier com¬ 
mander of irregular troops^ whose name will 


frequently appear in the course of the nar¬ 
rative, He was serving the British govern¬ 
ment in a civil capacity at the time of the 
outbreak^ hnt was then called on to levy 
recruits. The nucleus of his force con¬ 
sisted of 300 Dogras (short built, sturdy 
men)j belonging to Eajah JoAvahir Sing, 
of Lahore. This number he increased to 
1,000; and the Dogras did good service 
under their veteran leader. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


MARCH OF BRITISH FORCES, AND SIEGE OF DELHI—MAY 27m TO 

JUNE 24rH, 1857, 


Advance on Delhi. —The terrible turning- 
point passed, and the fact proved that, in 
the bands of Sir John Lawrence and his 
lieutenants, the Punjab ivas not a source 
of danger, but a mine of strength, a flairs 
at head-quarters assumed a new aspect; 
and the arrival of the Seik reinforcements 
was of invaluable assistance to the small 
band of Europeans on whom alone reliance 
could pre\dously be placed, it having been 
found necessary to disarm the 5th Native 
infantry at Um ball ah on the morning of 
May 29th, the day before General Barnard, 
with the staff of tlie army, started from 
Kurnaul for Delhi. The 60th Native in¬ 
fantry were detached to Eohtuek, it being 
considered too great a trial of fidelity to 
employ this Hindoostanee corps in besieg¬ 
ing their countrymen and co-religionists. 

Encounter at ike Hmdun ,—The small 
detachment of troops from Meerut, under 
Brigadier Wilson, marched thence on the 
27th of May, to join the main body, and, on 
the morning of the 30th, encamped at 
Gba^-n-deen Nuggur, a small but strongly 
fortified position on the river Hindun, 
about ten miles from Delhi, The troops 
w^ere weary with night marches, and en¬ 
feebled by* the intensity of the hot winds. 
No one entertained any suspicion of the 
vicinity of the enemy. At about four o^clock 
in the afternoon, when oflScers and men 
were for the most part asleep, a picket of 

* Twelve Yeiirs of a SoIdie?^s Z^e in Indicif p, 7. 

f Greathed's LotlerSj p, 6. 


y ui cuttle u* 

I The Chaplain’s Nan-aim^ p, 20. 


irregulars, stationed beyond the suspension- 
bridge, gave the alarm of an approaching 
foe. The bugles souuded, and the Kifles 
had scarcely formed before an 18-pouuder 
shot burst into the British camp, and took 
one leg from each of two native palkee- 
bearers, who were sitting at the tent door 
of the Carabineers^ hospital. The attacking 
force consisted of a sti'ong detachment of 
raiitineers from Delhi, who bad succeeded 
ill bringing their heavy guns to bear on the 
British camp before even their vicinity was 
suspected. Two 18-pounders were speedily 
opened to meet the hostile fire; the Rifles 
crossed the bridge, and were soon actively 
engaged in front; while the horse artillery, 
nuder Lieutenant-coJ 0 iiel Mackeiizie, tnrned 
the left flank of the enemy, who thereupon 
commenced a retreat, leaving behind them 
five guns (two of large calibre),t and carts 
full of intrenching tools and ‘sand-bags. 
The long delay of the British had evidently 
given time to the rebels to plan, but not to 
execute, the occupation of a fortified position 
on the Hiudim. The numbers engaged 
are but vaguely stated* The chaplaiu who 
accompanied the expedition, speaks of 700 
Englishmen attacking a force seven times 
their number.J The loss on the British 
side, in killed and wounded, did not exceed 
forty-four men; and was chiefly occasioned 
by the explosion of a cart-full of ammunition 
near the toll-bar, whinh a havildar of the 
11th (a Meerut mutineer) fired into when 
the ront began. He was instantly bayoneted. 
Captain Andrews, of the Rifles, was killed 
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while cheering his men to the charge ; and 
a young lieutenant of the same regiraentj 
Napier by name^ and of the true lion breeds 
was shot in the leg. Amputation was per- 
formedj and the sufferer sank slowly utider 
its effects ; exclaiming often^ with bitter 
tears, I shall never lead the Rifles again I 
I sliall never lead the Rifles again 

Captain Dickson had a narrow escape* 
His.horse ran away during the pursuit, and 
carried him far ahead of Ijis troop, into 
the midst of the fugitives ; bat he cut down 
two sepoys, and returned unhurt* The 
loss of life, on the part of the mutineers, 
must have been very heavy. Some took 
refuge in a village, which \vm burnt^ many 
were destroyed by the Carabineers; and 
about fifty were found ^'concealed in a 
ditch, not one of whom was permitted to 
escape,^^^ 

The following day (Wliit-Sunday) opened 
with the burial of the slaiin At noon a 
second attack was made by the rebels, who 
were defeated, driven out of two villages, 
and forced to retire from ridge to ridge, 
until they disappeared in the distance, in full 
I retreat to Delhi* They succeeded, however, 

I in carrying off their cannon, consisting of 
I two heavy pieces and five light guns, the re- 
I mains of Captain de Teissieris battery; the 
I excessive heat and want of water hindering 
the pursuit of the Rifles. The European 
loss, in killed and won tided, amounted to 
twenty-four: of these, ten were sun-strnck.t 
Tiie conduct of the Goorkas was consi¬ 
dered extremely satisfactory* A false alarm 
being given on the 3rd of Jnne, they were 
so delighted at the chance of getting a 
fight, that ^'^they threw somersaults and cut 
capers/^ Mr, Greathed adds—‘*^We feel 
quite safe about the Goorkas; their grog¬ 
drinking propensities are a great bond with 
the British soldier,^^ 

Notwitlistanding the resemblance be¬ 
tween the two races in the point which of 
all other most mars the efficiency of the 
British army, very strong doubts had been 
entertained, previons to the march of the 
force, regarding the fidelity of the hardy 
little mountaineers. In fact, a general 
panic had been occasioned at Simla by are- 
port that the Nusseeree battalion stationed 
at Jutog, seven miles off, were in open 
mutiny, and had refused to march wdjen 
ordered down by the commander-in-chief* 

* The Chaplain's Narrative, p. 27* 
t Return, by Brijifadier Wilson*—Further Pari* 
Papers, 1857 j pp* 119 to 121. 


' Simlaj very shortly after its original oc¬ 
cupation, became, to the leading Calcutta 
functionaries, what the lovely valley of 
Cashmere liad been to the Great Moguls* 
The civilians of highest rank in the East 
India Company's service, with their wives 
and families, resorted thither; several gov¬ 
ernors-general almost lived there; and 
officers on leave of absence helped to make 
up a population of a quite peculiar charac- 
[ ter* The feeling of security had been, up 
to May, 1857, general and nninterrupted; 
ladies had travelled from Calcutta to Simla, 
and, indeed, through all parts of India, 
under an exclusively native escort, with¬ 
out one thought of danger; but the new^s 
from Meerut and Delhi broke with start¬ 
ling force on the mind of a very weak and 
very wealthy community, and led the resi¬ 
dents to regard with anxiety every lodica¬ 
tion of the temper of the troops* Simla 
was not a military station; and the neigh¬ 
bouring one of Jutog, seven miles distant, 
was held by the Nusseeree battalion, con¬ 
taining nearly BOO Goorkas and six Euro¬ 
pean officers* The 1st European Bengal 
Fiisiliei's were cantoned at the sanitary sta¬ 
tion ofDugshai (iu Sirmoor; a Rajpoot hill- 
state, adjoining Puttee a la), sixteen miles 
south of Simla; and H.M.^s 75th foot at 
KussowUe, another sanatarium, forty miles 
distant: but the frightened population had 
no reason to place confidence iu any prompt 
measures being adopted for their protectioti 
in the event of an emeute^ after the inca¬ 
pacity evinced at Meerut* The fidelity of 
the Goorkas was the uppermost question 
with them; and it w'as not without cause 
that they were at one moment cooviuced 
that the sword was suspended over their de¬ 
fenceless heads by something little stronger 
than a hair* 

The Nusseeree battalion, savs an autho- 
rity who may be supposed to know the 
truth of what he affirms, '^was distinctly 
disaffected on the cartridge question,^^ The 
order for the entire battalion to march 
down into the plains, was an unprecedented 
one; a company having been, on all previ- 
j ona occasions, left tu protect their families 
during their absence* The precautions 
adopted by the residents at Simla, were 
indignantly denounced by the Goorkas as 
evincing mistrust in them, especially the 
removal of the Goorka guard from the gov¬ 
ernment treasury, and the measures adopted 
for its defence. They demanded, as an 
evidence of confidence, that they should be 
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put on guard oyer and in the bank, in which 
lay some 80^000 Company^a rupees* *' The 
critical state of affairs/' Mr. Cooper states, 
‘' may be judged not only from the audacity 
of their demands^ but the undisguised au¬ 
dacity of their bearing* They demanded 
to be shown the actual treasure; and their 
awartliy features lit up with glee unplea¬ 
sant to t]ie eye of the bystander, when they 
saw the shining pieces* One sepoy tossed 
back the dap of the coat of a gentleman 
present, and made a queer remark on the 
revolver he saw worn underneath/'’^ At 
KussowUe, just above Umballah, a party of 
Goorkas actually robbed the treasury, and 
the rest broke into open bloodshed. Cap¬ 
tain Blackall was about to order a party of 
lI.M/a 75th to act against the Goorkas; 
when Mr .Taylor, the assistant-commissioner, 
represented to him, that the safety of the 
helpless community of Simla depended on 
the avoidance of an outbreak. Captain 
Blackall acknowledged the force of the 
argument, and contented himself with adopt¬ 
ing purely defensive measures, although 
actually surrounded by the Goorkas, and 
taunted with such expressions as ''Shot for 
shot!" Life for life I" In fact, the wise 
counsel of Mr, Taylor, and the address 
aud temper evinced by Captain Blackall, 
proved the means of preser^'iug Simla from 
being the scene of “horrors, in which, in 
enormities, perhaps CHVvnpuor would have 
been outdone/'f The wisdom of the con¬ 
ciliation policy practised at Kussowlie, was 
not at first appreciated at Simla; and the 
replacement of the government treasury 
under the cliarge of the Goorkas, was 
viewed, naturally enough, as a perilous con¬ 
fession of weakness. “The panic reached 
its climax, and general aud precipitate 
flight commenced. Officers, in high em¬ 
ploy, rushed into ladies' houses, shouting, 
' Fly for your lives I the Goorkas are upon 
ns!' Simla was in a state of cousteruH- 
tion: shoals of half-crazed fugitives, timid 
ladies, hopeless invalids, sickly children 
hardly able to totter—whole families burst 
forth, and poured helter-skelter down on 
Diigshai and Kussowlie* Some ran dovv?i 
steep khuds [ravines] and places marked 
only by the footprints of the mountain 
herds, and remained all night* Never had 
those stately pines looked down upoUj or 
those sullen glens and mossy retreats 

• Cooper^s Crisis in ihe p* lOS, 

t Ibid., p. 104, X 

I See page 107, ante* 


^ echoed with, such a tumult and hubbub- 
Ladies, who arc now placidly pursuing or¬ 
dinary domestic duties, wrote off perhaps 
for the last time to their distracted hus¬ 
bands in the plains: then, snatching up 
their little ones, fled aw ay, anywhere out of 
the Simla world* Extraordinary feats were 
performed; some walked thirty miles! 
Some, alas 1 died from the effects of exhaus- 
I tion and fear." The Mohammedan servants 
* exulted in the beljef that the European raj 
was about to close; and among the many 
anecdotes current during the panic, was 
one of a little boy being jeeringly told that 
his mamma would soon be grinding gram 
for the King of Delhi IJ 

The news reached the cammander-in- 
cliief (Anson) at the time when the scales 
had just fallen from his eyes, aud when the 
massacres of Meerut and Delhi, ajid the 
remonstrances of Sir John Lawrence and 
Colviti, had convinced him of the miserable 
error of his past proceedings. The plan of 
coercing and disbanding regiments had 
worse than failed with the Poorbealis: it 
was not likely to succeed with the Goorkas. 
The Jutog troops were on the point, if not 
in the act, of mutiny; and, if not arrested, 
their example of defection or rebellion might 
be followed by the Kumaon and Sirmoor 
battalions, and the 66th (Napier's corps) 
and thus the resources of government would 
be lessened, and its difficulties greatly iu- 
creased. In this strait, General Anson 
selected Captain Briggs, supennteudeiit of 
roadsj ivho possessed an intimate knowledge 
of the habits, customs, and feelings of the 
Goorkas, and desired him to hold commu¬ 
nication with them, and secure their adher¬ 
ence even at the price of wholesale condo¬ 
nation of mutiny* This was actually done. 
A free pardon was given to the regiment 
generally, the only exception being asiibali- 
dar, named Chuuderbun, described by 
Major Bagot as one of the best soldiers in 
the corps, and who had been absent at the 
time of the mutiny, but who had irretriev¬ 
ably offended liis comrades by stating that 
they had no objection to use the new car¬ 
tridges. Two men, “ dismissed by order of 
court-martial" for taunting the scliool of 
I musketry, “ were restored to the service," 
Tfiese extraordinary concessions proved as 
successful ns the opposite policy (com¬ 
menced by the disbandment of the unfortu¬ 
nate 19th N. I.) had been disastrous. The 
advance on Delhi during the inteuse heat 
was as trying to the Goorkas as to the 
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Europeans. Yet they never showed any 
symptoms of disaffection. “The men/^ 
says Captain Chester, \vriting on the !7th 
of June, “have marched double marches; 
from their small numbers, every man, in 
addition, has been oil daily duty. They 
have suffered severely from fever and 
cholera without a murmur/* In fact, it 
was deemed politic to dwell exclusively on 
the bright side of the Goorka character. 
The Simla panic was talked of as if there 
had been no reasonable ground for any 
apprehension whatever; and the case being 
now changed, the “savage little demons/* 
■who had been conquered in a recent war by 
our faithful Hindoos tan ee sepoys/* became 
recognised as the “ gallant hardy moun¬ 
taineers,** whose inveterate hatred to the 
“ treacherous Poorbeahs** was aloue a virtue 
calculated to counterbalance every less de¬ 
sirable characteristic. More unscntpulous 
auxiliaries in offensive warfare could scarcely 
have been found; no Pmdarree of olden 
times ever loved pillage better than a 
modern Goorka, and probably none had so 
keen a Kest for the work of destruction, 
No pen has traced, or perhaps ever can 
trace, even a sketch of the misery which 
must have been inflicted by the British 
arm3% and its hasty heterogeneous assem¬ 
blage of irregular troops—with its terrible ^ 
requirements of compulsory, and often un¬ 
paid, always ill-paid, labour from man and 
beast, and its other almost inevitable ac¬ 
companiments of violence and pillage—on 
the helpless population of India, It is only 
an incidental remark here aud there, which 
affords a glimpse of the working of what are 
termed military operations in a densely 
populated country, Mr, Greathed, for in¬ 
stance, mentions, that shortly after the 
second encounter at Ghazi-u-deen, while 
riding about the scene of action, he noticed 
that “ a party of our people were destroying 
the village of Urthnila, to prevent the enemy 
iVom getting under cover in it in case of 
another attack, The ele ph a n ta w ere en ga ged 
in pushing down the walls. The poor inhabi¬ 
tants are certainrly to be pitied; hut the de¬ 
struction is a necessity: they were unluckily 
Jats, who are for tlie most part our friends.**^ 
No compensation appears to have been 
thought necessary in. this case; if it had 
been, Mr, Greathed, as political agent 
specially attached to tlje field force, would 
hardly have left so important a point un¬ 
noticed, On tlie contrary, he speaks of the 
• Greathed's Letters, p, IS. | IMd,, p; 24* 


“baggage people** being emplo^'ed “in 
plundering the village of Urthnlla** quite 
as a matter of course, not at all requiring 
the inten^ention of the provost-marshal, or 
tlie sharp correctives the mention of wliich 
are familiar to the readers of the Indian 
despatches of General Wellesley, 

On the night of the 5fch June, Brigadier 
Wilson and the Meerut force crossed the 
Jumna at Bhagput by a bridge of boats, 
“and slept like so many alligators on the 
sand till dawn,**t On Sunday, the 7tb, 
they joined the main body under Sir Henry 
Barnard at All poor, ten miles from Delhi, j 
After the junction, the force in camp com¬ 
prised about 600 cavalry, and 2,400 in¬ 
fantry, with twenty-two guns, besides the 
siege-train. The details were as follows 

Sixteen horse artillery guns (Europeans); six 
horse battery guns (ditto); 9th I/anoera; two squad¬ 
rons Carabineers; six companies 60th Bifies; 7otb 
foot; 1st P^Msiliers; six companies 2nd Fusiliers ; 
head-quartera Simioor bauahon ; and the portion 
of the sappers and miners whkh had not yet , 
mutinied'—about 150 in number. The siege-train 
consisted of eight 18-pounder guns, four 84nch 
howitzers, four Ainch mortarSr uud twelve dj-inch 
mortars ; and had attached to it a weak company of 
European artillery {4th of 6Lh battalion), and 100 
European artillery recruits. 

At 2 A,M. on the Bth of June, the troops 
marched from AUpoor to attack the enemy*s 
advanced intrenched position at Badulee-ke- 
Serai, four miles from Delhi. The baggage 
was left behind until the result of the attack 
should be knotvn, under the charge of a 
squadron of the Carabineers, a company of 
the Fusiliers, and the chief part of the con¬ 
tingent of the rajah of Jlreend. The Serai 
(or open buildiug for the reception of 
travellers) held by the mutineers, lay on 
tlie right of the Trunk road, and was 
defended by a sand-bag battery, erected on 
a small natural elevation. The main as¬ 
sault was made in front just as the day 
broke, and the lights in the enemy*s camp 
became visible. The flank attack ivas 
delayed by the difficulty experienced by 
Brigadier Grant in getting bis guns over 
some watercourses, and the fire of the 
enemy's heavy battery began to tell seriously 
I on the main body; the men fell fast: and 
the staff offering a tempting mark, two 
officers, Colonel Chester (the adjutant-gen¬ 
eral) and Captain Russell, ivere mortally 
wounded by the same shot, and several 
horses \vere hit in the course of one or two 
minutes. MTien Colonel Chester fell, ■with 
his horse also mortally wounded under him. 
Captain Barnard, the son of the general, 
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raised tlie head of the wounded man, and 
enabled him to see the nature of his injury ; 
after which^ knowing his case hopeless, he 
hade young Barnard leave him, and espirech 
The sufferings of Captain Russell were far 
more protracted: his leg had been shot off 
above the kneej and he lived for some Imnrs 
in great bodily agony. But his mind was 
clear; and he died praying, in the words of 
the publican, “ God be merciful to me a 
siniier/^^ After these officers were shot, 
the 75th were ordered to charge and take 
the heavy battery. The corps, led by Bri¬ 
gadier Showers and Colonel Herbert, accom¬ 
plished tliis duty with the assistance of the 
1st Fusiliers, and the insurgents fell back, 
abandoning their camp and several guns. 
The British pushed on in pursuit, clearing 
many gardens uniii they reached the cross¬ 
roads, one of which led to the city through 
the Subzee Mnndee (or vegetable market) 
suburb, ajid the other to the cantonments. 
Here tlie troops divided into two columns, 
each of which marched on till they met on 
either side of a ridge, on which stood the 
Flagstaff tower, Hindoo Rao's house, and 
a mosque midway between these two after¬ 
wards famous positions. The insurgents 
had posted three guns at the Flagstaff tower, 
and from thence a cannonade was opened on 
the advancing force; but the guns were soon 
silenced by Sir Heniy Barnard's cohimn, 
which proceeded along the crest of the 
ridge, carrying all before it, until, on reach¬ 
ing Hindoo Rao^s house, a junction was 
effected with Biigadier Wilson-'s column, 
which had come by the Subzee Mundee 
suburb, had been opposed on the way, and 
had captured an 18-poimder gun. The ac¬ 
tion tei'minated at about half-past nine. 

The Eritish camp was pitched on the 
parade-ground, having its rear protected bv 
the canal, with the advantage of bridges on 
either extreme, which the enemy had pre¬ 
viously attempted to destroy with only par¬ 
tial success. Several batteries were estab¬ 
lished on the ridge ; but the nearest of them 
^vas 1,200 yards, or upwards, from the walls; 
deficiency in the number of troops, and cha¬ 
racter of ordfiance, rendering it unsafe to 
approach nearer.f The main picket was 
at Hindoo Rao's house, a building which 
formerly belonged to a rich old Hindoo, 

* The Chaplaln^a A^arr^itive, p. 43. 

t Campaign of the Delhi by Major H. W, 

NormaDj deputy adjulant-gerjer-il; p, 12, 

f Letter from Lieutenant Hawes, of the Guide 
rorps,^—Sept. 18th, 1857. 


and had verandahs, outhouses, and every 
other accommodation on a most extensive 
scale. During the siege it is said to have 
afforded sort of protection to 800 troops, 
besides 200 or 300 coolies, servants, and 
camp-folloivers of all kinds and being 
built in the strong native fashion, it with¬ 
stood, in the most surprising manner, the 
constant cannonading directed against it.j: 
The picket was commanded from the veiy 
first by Major Reid, of the Sirmoor batta¬ 
lion; who never left his post even to come 
into camp, from tlie time he assumed com¬ 
mand of it till the }4th of September, the 
day of the storming operations, when he 
was severely wounded. 

The total loss on the side of the British, 
in the action of the 8th of June, was 
51 killed, 132 wounded, and two missing. 
It has been asserted, that a thousand of the 
mutineers who came out never returned to 
Delhi. Their killed and wounded are sup¬ 
posed to have amounted to three or Jour 
hundred; and many took the opportunity 
of decamping to their homes after or during 
the battle. Thirteen guns were captured. 

Major-general Reid, tlie provincial com¬ 
mander-in-chief, arrived at Alipoor, from 
Rawul Pindee, on the 8th of June, jnst as 
the troops w'ere marching. Unwell and 
greatly fatigued by a rapid journey during 
intense heat, be took no part in the action, 
and never assumed command until after the 
death of Sir Henry Barnard, though his 
advice in matters of moment was freely 
sought and given. 

On the morning of the 0th of June, the 
Guide corps—the first reinforcement sent 
from the Punjab by Lawrence—reached 
Delhi, under the command of Captain Daly. 
It consisted of three troops of cavalry 
and six companies of rnfantry, and had 
marched from Murdann, on the Peshawur 
frontier, to Delia, 580 miles in twenty-two 
of the hottest days in the year; and though 
the infantry were occasionally assisted with 
camels or ponies on the line of road, the 
march was a surprising one even for cavalry. 
The men showed extreme delight at finding 
their old commandant. Lieutenant Hudson, 
in camp; and, suiTOunding him with ex¬ 
clamations of Burra serai-wallalP* (gi'eat in 
battle), they seized his bridle, dress, hands, 
and feet, and flung tliemselves down before 
his horse, frantic with joy. It seems that 
some unfortunate misunderstanding with 
the authorities, concerning the regimental 
accounts, had led to his removal from the 
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corps two years before; and they rejoiced in 
his restoration to them^ as much as he did 
in the prospect of a^aia leading "the dear 
old Guides.^^ He liad not long to wait 
before hearing their well-known cheer as 
they followed him to battie, though under 
the immediate command of Captain Daly. 
That same afternoon the mutineers marched 
out of Delhij and attacked the Hindoo Rao 
picket* The Gruides moved up to support 
the position, and the insurgents were driven 
back into the city with considerable slaugh¬ 
ter. Several lives were lost on the side 
of the BritUh, including that of Quintin 
Battye, the youthful commandant of the 
Guides^ cavalry—a popular and enthusiastic 
soldier, to whose amiable qualities Hodson 
bears full testimony; adding, "Tlie brave 
boy died with a smile on Ins lip, and a 
Latin quotation on his tongue/^^ 

No correct estimate could be formed of 
the strength of the force in Delhi* Besides 
the mutinous garrison, the Meerut rebels, 
and those who had fiocked from Roorkee, i 
Alighur, Boolundshuhur,Mnttraj Fero^poor, 
and Umballah, a strong reinforcement had 
immediately preceded the besieging army— 
namely, the I-Iurriana light infantry bat¬ 
talion, and the 4th irregular cavalry, which 
had mutinied at Haiisi, Hissar, and Sirs a* 
Ha7isi is a .strong town, which, tow^ards 
the close of the last century, was the chief 
place in the jaghire of the successful ad¬ 
venturer, Georp Thomas* It is situated 
eiglity-nine miles north-west of Delhi. 
llhsoT and Sirsa (two military stations of 
minor importance) lie fifteen and forty-five 
miles, respectively, further in the same 
direction. The circumstances of the out¬ 
break have not been officially related; but, 
from private sources, it appears to have 
been sudden and unexpected. Mr* Taylor, 
the assistant in charge of the governraetit 
cattle-farm at Hissar, ^vas sitting playing 
chess at noon on the 30th of May, with 
another European in the civil service of the 
Company, when a servant rushed into the 
room, and announced the arrival of some 
sowars from Delhi, The Native troops and 
population seem to have risen immediately. 
The majority of the Europeans sought and 
found safety in flight. Mr. Taylor received 
several wounds, but succeeded in ejecting 
his escape. Seven European men and 
seven women, with fifteen children and two 
Eurasian women, are stated to have perished 
iu the return furnished by the officiating 
* See p* 118, ante^ 


commissioner of Hissar; but Mr, Taylor’s 
list, likewise published by authority, and 
apparently grourjded on more accurate data, 
gives the total number at fourteen. Tiie 
magistrate, Mr. Wedderbtirn, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Barwell, adjutant of the Hurriana 
light cavalty, fell by the hands of the muti¬ 
neers; while Mrs* Wedderburn, her child, 
and Mrs* Barw'ell, are thought to liave been 
murdered by the customs' peons.f 

The rajah of Pntteeala acted in the most 
noble manner towards the Hansi and 
Hissar fugitiv'cs. He sent out troops to 
search for them and cover their retreat; 
furnished them with every necessary, in the 
way of motievj food, and clothing; and 
desired that whatever they might call for 
should be supplied gratis. The effect of 
this conduct was most beneficial to the 
British, and warrants the strong expression 
used by Mr. Douglas Forsyth, deputy-com¬ 
missioner of the Umballah and adjacent 
districts—that “if it had not been for tlie 
rajah of Putteeala, none of us in these Cis- 
Sutlej States would now be alive,'’' 

At Hissar several lives are also alleged to 
have been lost; but the official records are 
silent ori the subject:* The mutineers, after 
plundering the Hissar treasury, which con¬ 
tained about a lac of rupees (£10,000), 
marched off unopposed to Dellii* They 
arrived there, as has been stated, before 
General Barnard; but had it been other¬ 
wise, their entrance to the city could not 
have been prevented, at least not by 
means compatible with the rules adopted 
for tlie conduct of the campaign by the 
military commanders* Sir John, or Sir 
Henry Lawrence, or Nicholson, or any 
soldier or civilian acquainted with the 
native character, and alive to the para¬ 
mount importance of wresting Delhi from 
the hands of the rebels in their first mo¬ 
ment of weakness and utter incapacity, 
would probably, had they been entrusted 
with the direction of affairs, have marched 
on the city at all hazards, trusting to promp¬ 
titude and energy, free pardons and liberal 
rewards, as the best mode of dealing with 
a frightened, excited, unreasoning multi¬ 
tude—without leaders, without a plan, 
and evidently without confidence in one 
another. 

The distressing and humiliating position 
ill which the British found themselves on 
sitting down before Delhi, was indeed cal¬ 
culated to teach " a terrible lesson on tlie 
f IjQjidon (2nd supplement), Hay 6th, 1658* 
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evils of delay.^^ Any advantage gained 
thereby Tvas, as ought to have been fore¬ 
seen j more tlian counterbalanced by the 
rapid growth of the enemy^s resources** 
Before a siege-train could be procured, a 
marked change had taken place in the 
attitude of tlie mutineers* The name of 
Delhi in revolt oflered to discontented ad¬ 
venturers throughout ludia^ and especially 
to Mohammedans, an almost irresistible 
attraction ; and while the British raised 
regiments of doubtful or dangerous charac¬ 
ter with toil, by dint of the moat unremit¬ 
ting energ^^j and at an enormous cost, 
thousands flocked in at the open gates of 
the city, and seized the weapons and 
manned the guns left ready to their hand* 
The long waited for siege-train, when it 
arrived, proved quite insufficient for the 
w ork re q u i re d * ' * No one," as M r * G reathe d 

naively remarks, seems to have thought 
that the guns at the disposal of the muti¬ 
neers are 24-pounders, and that the 18- 
pouuders vve brought witli us were not 
likely to silence them; and it is for this 
reason our approach to the town is rendered 
so difficult* There was certainly an entire 
miscalculation of the power of resistance 
afforded to the rebels by their command of 
tiie Delhi Hi^seiiaL^^f 

In fact, the British troops, instead of the 
besiegers, became literally the besieged, and 
were thankfnl for the shelter offered by the 
ridge on which the advanced pickets stood, 
and which enabled them to say—Here we 
are in camp, as secure against assaults as if 
we were in Delhi, and the mutineers ont- 
side/'l Even this was not always the 
case; for at sunrise on the morning of the 
12th of June, the most advanced picket, 
that at the Flagstaff tower, was fiercely 
attacked, and nearly carried by surprise, by 
a large body of mutineers who had con¬ 
trived to approach unobserved under cover 
of night, and conceal themselves in the 
ravines in the compound or grounds at¬ 
tached to Sir T. Metcalfe^s late house, 
situated between the Flagstaff tower and 
the river. The picket was hard pressed; 
the two artillery guns were nearly taken; 
Captaih Knox, and several of the 75th fuot, 
were killed : the enemy even descended the 
camp side of the ridge; and three of the 
rebels were killed in the sepoy lines, within 
a short distance of the tents, before reiu- 

• Hodson's Tti^elve Years in IndtUf p* 19S. 

f Greathed's p* IS. 

} Ibid., p. 50. 
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forcements could be brought up to support 
the disputed position, and drive off the 
insurgents. To prevent the recurrence ot 
a similar danger, a large picket was sent 
to occupy Metcalfe^s lioiise—a precautiou 
which would have been taken earlier but for 
the difficulty of providing relief, and wdiich 
threw up, as it were,a left flank to the British 
defences, and rendered it almost impossible 
for the enemy to pass round to attack the 
camp on that side. The attempt upon the 
Flagstaff tower had hardly been repulsed, 
when other bodies of insurgents advanced 
against Hindoo Rao's house, aud through 
the Subzee Mundee, into the gardens on the 
right flank of the camp. The first of these 
movements was inconsiderable; hut sup¬ 
ports of all arms had to be moved up to 
oppose the second. Major Jacob led the Ist 
Fusiliers against the rebels, and drove them 
out of the gardens with much slaughter*§ 
The manifest iiiaufficiency of the British 
force to besiege, much less blockade, 
Delhi, led certain of the olficers to desii’e to 
attempt its capture by a coup-de^main; 
and Sir Henry Barnard directed three 
engineer officers {Wilberforce Greathed, 
Chesney, and Maunsell), assisted by Hodson, 
to form a project of attack, of which, when 
laid before the general, he highly approved *|| 
Two gates of the city were to be blown in by 
powder-bags, by which means two columns 
of the attacking force (comprising some 1,700 
or 1,800 infantry) were to effect ah entrance. 
Early on the morning of the 13th of June, 
corps were formed in readiness; aud the 
Rifles had actually got within 400 or 500 
yards of the city wall, unperceived by the 
enemy, when they ivere recalled in conse¬ 
quence of “ the mistake of a superior oflScer 
in delaying the withdrawal of the pickets, 
without which the infantry regiments were 
mere skcletons*^^ The abandonnient of the 
plan became inevitable, as daylight was fast 
approaching, and it was felt that success 
could not be anticipated except as the result 
of surprise* Major Norman pronounces the 
accident which hindered the attempt, an in¬ 
terposition of Providence on behalf of the 
British; and considers that defeat, or even 
partial success, would have been ruin ; while 
complete success would not have achieved 
the results subsequently obtained.^f Con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion, however, pre¬ 
vailed oil the subject, 

5 Norman’s Campaign of the Delhi Army, p. 13- 

II Hodson’s Twehe Years in India, p* 203* 

^ Ibid., p. 14* 
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Commissioner Greathed lamented the 
failure of the scheme, believing that an. im¬ 
portant opportunity had been lost through 

the obtusity of one individual,”'^ It was, 
however, a plan which conhl not be re¬ 
vived after having once been abandoned; 
for the enemy, though iiot aware of the 
near approach of the European troops at 
the time, must, it was considered, have 
subsequently heard of it by some channel 
or other, and would be more on their guard 
for the future. Moreover, General Barnard 
probably repented of having sanctioned the 
attempt; for he is accused of having been 
induced, by his Crimean experience, to over¬ 
estimate the amount of resistance to be 
expected within the walls, and to be “ dis-, 
posed to treat the Pandies as Bussians.^f 
From this period almost daily sallies were 
made from Delhi; the British troops were 
much harassed, and their losses bore a 
sadly large proportion to their successes,”! 
The rainy season was approaching; the hos¬ 
pitals were full; some cases of cholera 
had appeared in camp; and while crip¬ 
pled ill all their operations by the defi¬ 
ciency in the calibre and number of their 
guns, and also of men to work them, the 
British had the mortification of seeing con¬ 
stant reinforcements aiTiving, like tribu¬ 
tary streams, to feed the great reservoir of 
revolt. The 60th Native infantry regiment 
reached Di^llii on the 13th of June, hav¬ 
ing mutinied at Rohtuck* Colonel Seaton 
and the officers, though fired on by their 
men, succeeded in gaining the British camp 
in safety after a ride of fifty miles. Three 
or four days later, the Nusseerabad bri¬ 
gade joined the rebel garrison, bringing in 
triumph the. Jellalabad field battery, under 
the charge of the famous company of artil¬ 
lery which, by Lord Ellenborough's decree, 
was never to be separated from the guns it 
had once served so gallantly. On the 19th 
of June, those very guns, decorated (also by 
Lord EllenborougVs order) with a mural 
crown, were tirrned with fatal effect against 

^ Gre^thed's ZetlerSf p, 44. The obtuse indi¬ 
vidual in question is not named; but it was pro¬ 
bably the brigadier on duty, who refused to withdraw 
the piokeLs guarding the guns on the height on 
any authority less than a written comtnand from 
General Barnard, Hodson speaks of him as “ the 
man who first lost Delhi, and has now, by folly, 
prevented its being recapture—Rotton*s JVbr- 
raiivet p. 72. Hoason’s Twelve Years in India^ 

p. 208. 

t Greathed^s LeU&rg, p. 92. 

% Hodson Years in Tndmf p. 217, 


the Europeans. An hour before sunset, an 
attack was made by a strong body of the 
enemy, consisting chiefly of the Nusseerabad 
mutineers, on the rear of the British. The 
action continued some time after dark. The 
firing on both sides then gradually ceased, 
and the combatants quitted the field. Our 
loss was twenty killed, and seventy-seven 
woxmded. Three officers fell, including 
Major Yule, of the 9th Lancers, His body 
was found covered witli gashes, and four of 
his iiieti lay dead beside him. Captain 
Daly, the gallant commandant of the Guide 
corps, was badly wounded, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Hodson was appointed to supply 
his place. Brigadier Hope Grant, who 
led the troops, had his horse shot under 
him, and was only saved by the devotion of 
two men of his own regiment, and two 
orderly sowars of the 4th irregular cavalry, 
A very serious accident occurred by reason 
of the darkness, our own guns firing into 
our own men,§ 

At a council of war held on the 17th, it 
had been formally resolved to wait for re¬ 
inforcements, and, in the interim, to “do 
nothing but fire away long shots || at the 
distance of a mile, and repel the enemy^s 
attacks”—a mode of procedure which ex¬ 
cited the intense disgust of the younger and 
more enterprising officers, who exclaimed 
with. Hodson, “ If only Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence were in camp I” Hodson adds—“ The 
mismanagement of affairs is perfectly sick¬ 
ening. Nothing the rebels can do will 
equal the evils arising from incapacity and 
in decision .”T[ 

The action of the 19th exercised a de¬ 
pressing indue nee on the British camp; 
and it was currentiy reported, “ that the 
general conceived misgivings as to the wis¬ 
dom of the force continuing before Delhi.”*^ 

I On the 22nd, reinforcements from the Pun¬ 
jab, amounting to about 850 men and five 
guns, reached the British camp; but the 
ranks of the mutinous garrison were also 
replenished by the arrival of bands of rebels 

§ flat ton’s Marratwet p, 92. 

II The round shot from the enemy’s batteries occa¬ 
sionally did much damage to the advanced pickets. 
One, according to Mr, Kotton, was fired, on the 17th 
of June, into Hindoe Rao’s house, which killed En¬ 
sign Wheatle)^ of the 54th N. I., ns he lay asleep in 
his own apartment, anti, in its course, struck down 
eight other men, of whom six died on the spot, and 
the other two w^ere mortally wounded .—Narrow 
live of the Siege of Delhif p. S6. 

^ Hodson’a ITfars m p. 216. 

•* Bolton's Narrativet p. 92, 
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from Jullundar and Phillour, composed of 
the 6th light cavalry, the 3rd, 36th, and 
61st N.I-, which regiments had mutinied 
during the first week of June. 

The 23rd of June being the centenary 
of Piasay, was anxiously expected, both 
within and without the walls of Delhi, on 
account of an alleged prophecy of wide 
circulation, that the British raj was to ex¬ 
pire after a hundred years^ existence. The 
enemy issued forth in considerable force, 
occupied the Subxce Mundee suburb, and 
attacked the Hindoo Kao ridge. The 
contest lasted eleven hours (from 6 p.m. to 
5 A.M.) before the rebels were finally com¬ 
pelled to retreat, Subzee Mundee being 
carried by the Rifies, Goorkas, and Guides, 
The British casualties were—one officer 
(Lieutenant Jackson, of the Fusiliers) and 
thirty-eight men killed, and 118 wounded. 
The mutineers were said to have lost 400 
killed and 300 wounded. Among the in- 
ddents of the battle talked over that night 
in camp, the most popular was a grim 
practical joke, enacted while the rebels 
were being gradually driven out of the 
Subzee Mundee suburb, A Poorbeah, 
thinking all wjia over, put his head out of 
the window of one of the houses, in the 
shade of which a few Europeans and Goor¬ 
kas ivere resting. Quick as thought, a 
Goorka sprang up, seized the rebel by his 
hair, and, with one sweep of his kookery^' 
(crooked sword), took off his head.^ From 
this time an advanced picket was stationed 
in Subzee Mundee, and maintained during 
the rest of the siege; consisting of 180 
Europeans, posted between a serai on one 
side, and a Hindoo temple on the other 
side of the Great Trunk road, both of 
which were strengthened and rendered 
defensible by the engineers. 

The new adjutant-general, Colonel Ches¬ 
ter's successor, reached the camp on the 
24th of June, which the annalists of the 
siege mark as a red-letter day for that 
reason. Hodsou writes—" Neville Cham¬ 
berlain has arrived, and he ought to be 
worth a thousand men to us;^^ but the 
entry in his diary for that same day, records 

• Hodson's Tii^eke Years m p. 215, 

t lbid.j p, 216. 

J Indian debate, Jane 29th, 1857. 

5 In the debate of June 23rd| Mr. Smith had in¬ 
formed the house that the 19th had been dis¬ 
banded on account of its mutinous behaviour, but 
there was no intention of disbanding any other por¬ 
tion of the Native army, The Calcutta correspon¬ 
dent of the Times (June 24th) likewise stated, “The 


the arrival of the following telegram from 
Agra:—Heavy firing at Cawupoor; result 
not kuowu/'t 

It is strange now to look back on tlie 
deep gloom, the horrible uncertainty, which 
overshadowed the prospects of the Euro¬ 
peans in Northern India; and to contrast 
it with the easy matter-of-course manner 
in w'hich the authorities in London re¬ 
ceived the startling intelligence of mutiny, 
massacre, and the occupation of Delhi, 
While Sir John Lawrence, the actual vice¬ 
roy of Northern India, was using all means, 
and running all hazards, to increase the 
force before Delhi, and was urging the 
maintenance of the siege, not simply as 
the means of preserving the power, but of 
saving the lives of his widely-scattered 
countrymen—Mr. Yernon Smith, the presi¬ 
dent of the India Board, was assuring the 
House of Commons that it was " notorious 
that Delhi might be easily surraunded, so 
that the place could be reduced by famine, 
if not by forceFor his own part, howe ver, 
Mr. Smith entertained no doubt that it 
would be reduced by foi'ce immediately 
that a man of the well-known vigour of his 
gallaut friend. General Aiisou, should ap¬ 
pear before the wails. The mail had 
brought advices, that an "ample force“ 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery would 
shortly be before the town, " Unfortu¬ 
nately,” Mr, Smith added, "I cannot 
therefore apprise the house that the fort 
of Delhi has been razed to the ground; 
but I hope that ample retributioa has 
beeu by this time inflicted on the muti¬ 
neers ” X 

The next Indian mail brought tidings 
calculated to convince even the most igno¬ 
rant or indifferent, that the capture, 
whether by storm or blockade, of a large, 
strong, well-fortified, and abundantly sup¬ 
plied city, with a river running beneath its 
walls, was not an easy matter: other news 
followed, which spread grief and fear 
through out the Uiiited Kingdom; telling 
the rapid spread of mutiny, in its most ter¬ 
rible form, throughout the entire Bengal 
army.§ 

sepoy army is not in revolt; it ^oea not even ap¬ 
pear that it is discontented and this in utter con¬ 
tempt of the warning of General Hearsey, and of 
the vicinity to the seat of government of Bar- 
rackpoor, where the “ greased cartridges'* bad 
already produced rampant mutiny, manifested in 
the act of Mungul Pandy—the first of the Pan¬ 
dies—and the more than tacit approval of his 
comrades. 














CHAPTEU IX, 

KOHILCUND, BAREILLY, MORADABAB, SEHARUNPOOE, SHAHJEHANPOOB, EUDAON, 


AKB ALMOEA.-^MAY 

Rohilcitnd lies between Oude and the 
Ganges, which river separates it from the 
Dooab. The five military stations of this 
proTince contained the following troops at 
the time of the outbreak:— 

" Barktllt.—T he ISth end 6Sth KI.— 

28 ; A'atives, 2,317* The 8lh irregular cavalry— 
Miropectna^ 3 ; NatweSt 047* The 6th company of 
Bengal Native artillery--^ Bur&pennSt and 110 
Natives^ There were, besides, 52 of all ranks in 
hospital* 

MonAmUAD*—The 29th 'N.L—Mtr&pmns, 16; 
A^ativeSf 1,078* Sick of all ranks in hospital, 43* 
Detail of foot artillery^^?^ro^«aK, 1; Wattves, 50* 

Sbiiakdnfoos*' —Detachment of N, I* — Euro- 
peanSf none; Aativssj 82* 

Shahjehanpoor,— 28th '^,1.—Eurapems, 16; 
JAatives, 1,106* Sick of all ranks in hospital, 11* 
Detail of foot artillery— Europeans, none; iVb- 
29* 

Bddaon, —Detachment of N, I*— Eurf^^eans, none; 
EutiveSf 50* 

The military arrangements for the Ku- 
maon district, were under the charge of the 
same officer (Brigadier Sib bald) as those of 
Rohilcund ; and both Kumaoii and Rohil- 
cund were included in the Meerut division* 
AlmorUj the chief place of Kumaon, was 
memorable for having been the scene of the 
decisive contest with the Goorkas in 1815* 

Almora*— 66th N. I, (Goorkas) — Europeans, 
48; A'atives, 680* Sick of all ranks, 22* De¬ 
tachment of Sirmoor battalion‘^^wro/?^n«s, none; 
E'atives, 28* Company of artillery— Europeans. 2; 
Natwes, 105* 

The whole of the above troops, excepting 
the Goorkasj rebelled in the course of a 
few days* 

Bareilly, the bead-quarters of the RoML 
cund division, is only 152 miles from Delhi; 
and tlie tidings of the assertion of Moham¬ 
medan supremacy in the imperial city, 
travelled fast, and created great excitement 
among the Rohillas generally* “A very 
bad aud uneasy feeliag” was considered, by 
Brigadier Sibbald, to be prevalent among 
the BareiUy soldiery ; but he attributed its 
origin to distrust of the iuteutious of the 
British government; aud ou the 21st of May, 
be ordered a general parade of the troops in 

• Further Pari. Papers, 1S57 ; p* 64* 

t -Personal Adventures durtnp ike Indian EeheUtm 
in EoMkundj EuUehffhur, and Otide ; hf lYilliam 
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the cantonments, and begged them to dismiss 
from their minds the causeless dread that 
prevailed among them* The sepoys appeai'ed 
much relieved by his assurances, aud said 
they ^'had commenced a new life*" In 
a despatch dated May 23rd, the brigadier 
stated that the reports from Moradabad, 
Shahjelmnpoor, and Almora, were most 
satisfactory, and tliat tlie conduct of the 
8th irregular cavalry was “ beyond praise. 
This last point was remarkable, inasmuch 
as the regiment in question consisted chiefly 
of Patans taken from the neighbourhood of 
Delhi* With regard to Aloradabad, it is 
evident that the brigadier thought it best 
to take a very lenient view of the outbreak 
which had occurred there* A party of 
the 29th X.I. had actually broken open 
the gaol, and released a great iiumber 
of prisoners, including a notorious villain 
named Nujjoo Khan, who was under sen¬ 
tence of transportation for life (for having at¬ 
tempted to murder a European magistrate), 
and who subsequently became a rebel leader 
of some note.f The brigadier does not 
enter into particulars; but he urges, that a 
free pardon from the highest authorities^^ 
should be extended to the troops in general; 
and he adds, that the 29th were “ proving 
their repentance for the outbreak of bad 
men among them*” The temper of the 
population was, liowever, far less promising: 
indeed, throughout Bohilcimd, disorgani¬ 
sation in the civil government seems to 
have preceded mutiny in the eantonments. 
Mr. Edwards, the magistrate aud collector 
of the Budaou district, says, that as early as 
the 19th of May, the infection had spread 
from the tracts on the right bank of the 
Ganges, which were by that time in open 
rebellion. Bands of marauders sprang up, 
as it were, by magic, and commenced plun¬ 
dering on the roads, and sacking and plun¬ 
dering villages*The officers and civilians 
became alarmed, and sent their wives and 
children to Nynee Tal, a sanitary station, 
seventy miles distant, in the Kumaon 
district. The sepoys remonstrated against 

Edwards, judge of Benares, and late magistrate and 
collector of Budaon, In Eohilqund; p* 3* 

, } Ibid., p. 2. 
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this evidence of distrustj but happily iu vain. 
In the 8th irreguhat* cavalry^ however, such 
perfect reliance continued to he placed, that 
their commandant, Captain Mackenzie, was 
empowered to raise additional troops for 
permanent service; and the cavalry lines 
were appointed as the place of rendezvous 
in the event of an outbreak. 

Nor was this confidence without founda¬ 
tion. The corps, it is true, saccumbcd; but 
it is evident the men had no systematic 
treachery in view, but were simply car¬ 
ried away by what to them must have 
been an irresistible impulse. At Bareilly 
there yet remained a lineal descendant 
of the brave but ill-fated Hafiz Rehmet, 
the Rohilla cliief who fell when Bri¬ 
tish bayonets were hired out by Warren 
Hastings, to enable Shujah Dowlah, of 
Oude, to *'annex” a neighbouring country, 
Khan Bahadoor Khan was a venerable- 
looking man, of dignified manners, and 
considerable ability—much respected by 
both Europeans and natives. Being a 
pensioner of governmeut in his double 
capacity as representative of the former 
ruler of the country, and also as a retired 
Principal S udder Ameen (or native jndge), 
the old man was considered, by the com¬ 
missioner and collector, as identified with 
British interests; and he was daily closeted 
with them as a counsellor in their anxious 
discussions regarding the state of affairs,^ 
From subsequent events, he is believed to 
have been instrumental in fomenting dis- 
afiection, rather than to have been carried 
I away by the torrent; but no very conclu- 
! sive evidence has yet appeared on the 
subject. On the 29th of May, some of 
the Native officers reported to Colonel 
Troup, the second in command, that whilst 
bathing in the river, the men of the 
18th and BStli N.I. had sworn to rise in 
the middle of the day and massacre the 
Europeaus. Notice was immediately given 
to Captaiu Mackenzie; under whom the 
irregular cavalry turned out with the ut¬ 
most promptitude, and appeared quite re¬ 
solved to stand by the Europeans,! 

No outbreak occurred during this or the 
following day; but great numbers of the 
45th mutineers, from Ferozpoor, passed 
through Bareilly on both these days, and 
spread alarm among tlie yet obedient troops, 

• Mutiny of the Bengal p. 198. 

t Col 1 roup's report—FortherPurlPapers, p. 138. 

X Mohammed Nizata, a Native officer, was told by 
Captaiji Mackenzie to go back and look after bia j 
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by assuring them that a large European 
force, with artillery, had been concentrated 
in the vicinity of the station, and that the 
destruction of the whole of tlie Native regi¬ 
ments had been resolved on by the gora 
togue^^ {whitepeople). The Native lines were 
a scene of confusion throughout the night of 
Saturday the 30th ; few of the men retired 
to their own huts; and the Europeans were 
in a state of extreme anxiety, having re¬ 
ceived warning of the determination at 
which the irregular cavalry had arrived—^of 
remaining strictly neutral in the approach¬ 
ing struggle, and neither raising their hands 
against their countrymen nor the Euro¬ 
peans. The confidence of some of the offi¬ 
cers in their men was unbroken to the last. 
For instance, at nine o^clock on the Sun¬ 
day moruing, Major Pearson, who w'as in 
command of the 18th, called on Colonel 
Troup, and assured him that liis men were 
all light. Two hours later a gun was fired 
by the artillery, and immediately after¬ 
wards the sepoys began firing on the officers* 
bungalows. Brigadier Sibbald mounted 
his horse, and rode towards the cavalry 
lines, but was met by a party of infantry, 
who shot him in the chest; the brave 
old soldier rode on till he reached the ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous, and then dropped dead 
from his horse. Ensign Tucker perished 
while endeavouring to save the life of the 
sergeant-major. The chief part of the 
Europeans, civil and military, reached the 
cavalry lines in safety, and agreed to retire 
on Nyiiee Tal. The troopers were assem¬ 
bled in readiness to join in the retreat, 
when Cajitain Mackenzie came up, and 
asked Colonel Troupes permission to com¬ 
ply with the wishes of the men, who desired 
to have a crack at the mutineers.** They 
returned accordingly, and soon came in 
siglit of the rebels. The result may be 
readily guessed. The sight of the green 
flag—the symbol of their faith—sufficed to 
turn the scale with the troopers; and 
when directed to charge upon their co¬ 
religionists, they halted, began to murmur, 
and ended by turning their horses* heads, 
and ranging themselves around the same 
banner. The officers (Captain Mackenzie 
and Lieutenant Becher), with a faithful 
remnant of their late regiment,! com¬ 
pelled to rejoin the party proceeding to 

three motherless boys, who were left in the lines of 
tbe mutineers. The old man grasped the hand of 
his commanderi and, looking up to heaven with tears 
in his eyes, exelaimed, “ No, 1 wOl go on with you. 
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j Nyuee Tal. Mr. Alexander, the commis¬ 
sioner, had a very narrow escape. He was 
ill and in bed, when the gnu, the signal 
for mutiny, was fired. His native servant 
rushed in, and begged him to fly. The com¬ 
missioner declared himself unable to ride, 
but was lifted on to his saddle in an almost 
fainting state, by his attendant. The 
horse took fright at the firing, and ran 
away, happily taking the Nyuee Tai road, 
and thus saving the life of its rider. The 
fate of those who did not succeed in effect¬ 
ing their escape has not been fully ascer¬ 
tained. Six officers—namely. Major Fear- 
son, Captains Hichardsou and Hathorn, 
Lieutenant Stewart, and Eusign Dyson, 
at first believed to be concealed in a vil¬ 
lage seven miles from Delhi—are stated, 
in the Gazette of May 6th, 1858, as still 
missing, and supposed to have been killed 
by the villagers. Messrs, Eobertson and 
Eaikes, judges of Bareilly* Dr. Hay, son- 
in-law to the late Lieutenant-governor 
Thomason; Mr.Wyatt, the deputy-collector; 
and Dr. Carl Buch, principal of the Bareilly 
college, remained behind. They are alleged 
to have been formally tried by the muti¬ 
neers, who omitted none of the usual forms, 
and made Khan Bahadoor Khan act as the 
judge. A jury was sworn, wdtuesses were 
examined, a conviction obtained, and sen¬ 
tence of death passed with affected solem¬ 
nity on the unfortunate gentlemen, who 
were then publicly hanged in front of the 
gaoL To appreciate the force of this horri¬ 
ble sarcasm, it must be remembered that 
our administration of justice, both civil and 
criminal, was detested by the natives; and 
that a Kohilcuud magistrate had been, 
for more than a year before the outbreak, 
represeuting “ the great abuse of the pow^er 
of the civil courts, and the reckless manner 
in which they decreed the sale of rights 
and interests connected with the soil, in 
satisfaction of petty debts, and the danger¬ 
ous dislocation of society which was in con¬ 
sequence being produced.^^^ Moreover, 
one of the victims, Mr. Wyatt, had himself 
published, anonymously, a book entitled 
Revelations respecting the Police^ 
tracy^ and Criminal CouTts^-\ which suffi¬ 
ciently accounts for the deep-rooted ani¬ 
mosity excited by our system, and which 
naturally extended to its administrators. 

and do my duty.” The children did not perhh, but 
suffered much from poverty and neglect.—^Raikes* 
R&volt^ p. 1^5. 

• Edwards^ Permml Advmtures^ p. 14. 


Dr. liansbrow, the medical officer in 
charge of the gaol, ascended to the roof of 
that building, und attempted to resist the 
i nsiirgeuts, but w'as overpowered and put to 
death. The prisoners, to the number of 
about 4,000, were released,^ The treasury 
was plundered, the cantonments fiz'ed, and 
many lives were lost in the contest for 
booty, which eusued between the sepoys 
and the population. 

At Shahjehanpoor^ a mutiny occurred 
on the same Sunday, of which no official 
account has ever been furnished; for those 
wdiose duty it would have been to report 
the details to government, were themselves 
among the victims. The 28th N.I. rose en 
masse during the time of morning service, 
and some of the men entered the church, 
murdered the collector (Mr. Ricketts) and 
Dr. Bowling, and wounded Ensign Spens, 
Captain James, the officer in command of the 
regiment, was killed while endeavouring to 
recall his men to a sense of duty; Captain 
Salmon was wounded while running to the 
parade-ground; but lie, with Ensign Spens 
and twenty-six other persons, including eight 
ladies and four children, made their escape 
to Mohumdee, a station in Oude, where 
their arrival cause<l great excitement among 
the Native troops, and accelerated the 
catastrophe in wliicli they perished. 

The account here given is derived from 
a letter written by the assistant-commis¬ 
sioner of Mohumdee, Captain Patrick Orr, 
to his brother at Lucknow.^ Circumstan¬ 
tial narratives of the Shahjehunpoor mutiuy 
were published in various Indian journals; 
but they contradict one another in impor¬ 
tant particulars, and are probably all equally 
fictitious. 

Budaon is about thirty miles from Ba¬ 
reilly. Ill the afternoon of Sunday, the 
31st, iutelligence was received that crowds 
of released convicts were thronging the 
Bareilly road, and were already w’ithiti eight 
miles of Etidaon; and further, that a detach¬ 
ment of the mutineers were in full march 
thither, in the assurance of being joined 
by the treasury guard in plundering and 
burning the station. The magistrate, Mr. 
Edwards, whose narrative has been already 
quoted, felt that the discontent gf the 
population rendered it hopeless to attempt 
to oppose the insurgents. Mr. Phillips, the 

t Ostensibly by “ Orderly Panchkooree Khao.” 

X Further Park Papers, 1857; p. 2. 

§ Gubbins^ Mutiny in OudA, p. 123; Bees^ Sieye 
1 of Lucknow, p. 48, 
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magistrate of Etab, was at this time at Bu-' 
daoa, having come thus far on his way to 
Bareilly, whither he was proceeding to pro¬ 
cure military aid to put down disturbances 
in his own district* On learning what had 
occurred, he mounted his horse, and with an 
escort composed of a dozen horsemen (some 
belonging to different regiments of irregu¬ 
lar horse, others common police sowars), 
dashed off at full gallop, in order to reach 
the Ghauts across the Ganges before the 
convicts or rebels could close the road, and 
prevent his return to Etah, Edwards was 
sorel y tern pted to m ak e his escap e also. H i s 
wife and child had previously found refuge 
at Nynee Tal; hut he considered it his duty 
“ to stick to the ship as long as she floated*” 
He remained the only European officer in 
charge of a district, containing a lawless 
population of nearly 1,100 souls, with a Mo¬ 
hammedan deputy-collector for his sole as¬ 
sistant “ I went,” ha says, " into my room, 
and prayed eai'nestlj that God would protect 
and guide me, and enable me to do my duty* 

I then summoned my kotwsi, and arranged 
witil him as best we could, for maintaining, 
as long as possible, the peace of the town.” 
At ten at night, Mr* Donald, an indigo 
planter, and hia son j Mr. Gibson, a patrol 
hi the customs department, temporarily on 
duty in the district; and Mr* Stewart and 
his wife and family (Eurasians), sought 
protection in Mr, Edwards^ house* By 
congregating together, however, they rather 
increased than diminished their mutual dan¬ 
ger, by attracting attention, which was the 
more to be deprecated, ‘^as some of the 
party were at feud with the people of the 
district, in consequence of having pur¬ 
chased estates, sold under harsh circum¬ 
stances by decrees of our civil courts*” 
This statement is followed by others, which 
deserve quotation in full, as illustrating the 
gulf that opened at the feet of the govern¬ 
ing race the raonrjeut the Bengal merce¬ 
naries hoisted the standard of revolt. 

the large number of these sales during the 
past iwelTe or fifteen years, and the operation of 
our revenue svsteTU, which has had the result of 
destroying the gentry of the country, and breaking 
up the village comro unities, I attribute solely the 
disorganisation of this and the neighbouring dia- 
tricis in these provinces. By fraud or chicanery, 
a vast nurnber of the estates of families of rank and 
iofiuence have been alienated, either wholly or in 
part, and have been purchased bv new men, chiefly 
traders or government officials, without character or 
influence over their tenantry. * * * The very 

first people who came in to me, imploring aid, were 
of this new proprietary body, to whom I had a 


right to look for vigorous and efficient efforts in the 
maintenance of order. On the other hand, those who 
really could control the vast masses of the rural 
population, were interested in bringing about a state 
of disturbance and general anarchy," 

In adverting to the manufacture and distribution i 
of the chupaities in the North-Western Provinces, 

Mr. Edwards says —** 1 tmly believe that the rural 
population of all classes among whom these cakes 
spread, were as ignorant as 1 was myself of their 
real object; but it was clear they were a secret 
sign to be on the alert; and the minds of the people 
were, through them, kept watchful and excited. As ! 
soon as the disturbances broke out at Meerut and 
Delhi, the cakes explained themselves, and the 
people at once perceived what was expected from 
them. In Budaon, the mass of the population rose in a [ 
body, and the entire district became a scene of 
anarchy and confusion. The ancient proprietary 
body took the opportunity of murdering or expelling 
the auction purchasei's, and resumed possession of 
their hereditary estates* • * ♦ "phe rural classes 

would never have joined in rebelling with the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of 
discontent already existed* They evinced no sym¬ 
pathy whatever about the cartridges, or flour said to 
be made of human bones, and could not have been 
acted on by any cry of their religion being in danger. 

It is questions involving their rights ond interests 
in the soil, and hereditarj'^ holdings invariably termed 
by them *jan se azeez^ {dearer than which 

excite them to a dangerous degree*”* j 

At six o^clock on Monday afternoon, the 
company of the 68th N.I*, on guard at 
the treasury, broke into open mutiny, 
released 300 prisoners confined in the gaol, 
and seized the money entrusted to their 
charge, amounting to about 5,000* The 
smallness of the sum w^as a great disap¬ 
pointment : they had expected to find 
^70,000 in the treasury; and would have | 
done ao, had not Mr, Edwards, anticipating 
the outbreak, refused to receive the custo¬ 
mary payments of the zemindars, Dii'ectly 
after the rise of the guard, a party of the 
Bareilly mutineers entered the station, and 
the Native police threw away their badges 
and fraternised with the rebels. Tlie re¬ 
leased convicts issued from the gaol, and 
proceeded, hooting and yelling, to the ma¬ 
gistrate's house* The Europeans heard , 
the ominous sounds; and mounting the ; 
horses which had been standing saddled 
all the day, rode for their lives* Mr* 
Edwards and the two Donalds succeeded in 
forcing their way, revolver in hand, through 
the crowd; but Mr* Gibson was killed* 
The others were aubaequently protected by 
Mooltan Khan—a *^fiue powerful Patan, 
between forty and fifty years of age,” re¬ 
lated to, and in the service of, a petty chief, 
known as the nawab of Shumsabad, a place 
• Edwards^ Persmal Adventure^ pp* 13—17* 
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near the Gaiages. Mooltan Klmn told the 
fugitives that their escape was irapossihle, 
on account of the state of the country; and 
lie seemed mclined either to leave them to 
their fate^ or to allow the half-a-doaen 
troopers appointed hy the nawab to escort 
tlie Europeans on their way^ to dispose of 
them summarily, Edwards saw that a 
crisis had arrived; and riding up to Mool- 
tan KhaUj be laid his hand on his shoulder, 
saying, “ Have you a family, and little 
ch i Id re II ? ” The Pata u ii o d d eel, A re 

they not dependent on yon for bread 
Yes,” ivas the answer. '‘Well,” rejoined 
Edwards, so have I; and I am confident 
yon are not the man to take my life and 
destroy their means of support/' Mooitau 
Khan hesitated a moment, and then said, 
I will save your life if I can ; follow me/' 
He set off at a gallop, the three Europeans 
after him; aud despite the remonstrances 
of the troopers, who desired the death of 
the fugitives, Mooltan Khan conveyed them 
by a circuitous cross-cotintry route, avoid¬ 
ing the hostile villagers, and enabled them 
to reach a place of temporary safety; that is 
to say, a station not then submerged be¬ 
neath the flood of mutiny. During Mr. 
Edwards' wanderings, he was attended with 
unwavering fidelity by an Afghan servant, 
and by a Seik named Wuzeer Sing, who had 
retired from the 29tli regiment of N*l, in 
April, 1857, to join a small band of native 
Christians resident at Budaon, and had sub¬ 
sequently been employed as an orderly. 

Aforadcfiad.“News of the outbreak and 
massacre at Bareilly reached Moradabad on 
the 2nd of June, and a marked alteration 
took place in the demeanour of the 29th 
N.I., and in that of the population. The 
treasury, containing 75,000 rupees, was 
under the charge of the sepoys, who com¬ 
menced plundering it on the 3rd of June. 
The sepoys, disappointed by the smallness 
of the booty, seized the treasurer, carried 
him up to the guns, and threatened to blow 
him away unless he disclosed w'bere the 
supposed remainder was hidden. Mr. Saun¬ 
ders {the magistrate) and Mr. Wilson (the 
judge) succeeded in rescuing their country¬ 
man, but not without danger to themselves; 
for a few of the mutineers put the percus- 
siou-eaps on their muskets, and took deli¬ 
berate aim at the retreating Europeans. 
Some of the Native officers rushed forward, 
and remiuding the men that they had taken 
an oath to refrain from bloodshedding, per¬ 
suaded them to drop their weapons. 


Mr. Wilson had great infliieuce with the 
29th N.I.; his knowledge of the language 
having enabled him botli to harangue them 
publicly, and converse familiarly with them 
in their lines. To this cause, and the nerve 
and moderation evinced by bi>tli officers 
and civilians, may be attributed tlie absence 
of the tragic excesses committed in other 
stations. The regiment, and artillery de- 
taeliment, proceeded quietly to appropriate 
the government treasure, the opium, and 
all the plate-chests, and other valuable 
property of private individuals, which had 
been sent for security to the government 
treasury. The Native police withdrew, and 
bid themselves; and the Europeans, with 
their wives and children, quitted the station; 
some proceeding to Meerut, others to Ny- 
nee Tal, There were at Moradabad several 
Native officers on leave from their regi¬ 
ments, whose services had been previously 
placed at the disposal of the local autho¬ 
rities. They volunteered to escort the 
Europeans to Meerut; the offer was ac¬ 
cepted, and the promise fulfilled.* 

The various mutinous regiments of Eohil- 
cund united, aud marched to Delhi, where 
their co-operation was much desired, as we 
learn from the following characteristic epis¬ 
tle, intercepted at liaupper (near Meerut):— 

“ Er*(3*a ths Officers of th& Army at Delhii to ih6 
OjjHcers liureiUy and Mot aduhad Iteyiments .— 
ir you are coming to help us, it is incumheot on 
ou that if you eat your food there, you wash your 
an da here, for here the fight is going on with the 
English ; aud by the goodness of God, even one de¬ 
feat to us is ten to them, and our troops are assem¬ 
bled here in large numbers. It is now necessary 
for you to come here j for large rewards will be con¬ 
ferred by tile king of kings, the centre of prosperity, 
the King of Delhi. We are looking out most 
anxiously for you, like fasters w'atching for the call 
of the niezim [the signal that the fast is ended], 

** Come, come for there is no rose 
Without the spring of your presence. 

The opening bud with drought 
Is as an infant without milk.”f 

On the 1st of July, the longing eyes of 
the rebel Delhi garrison were gladdened, 
and those of the besiegers mortified, by the 
sight of the Eohilcund mutineers, who were 
watched by friends and foes crossing the 
Jumna in boats (the bridge being broken), 
and marching into one of the seven gates of 
the city in military array, with iufantiy, cav¬ 
alry, artillery, and some hundred cart-loads 
of treasure. 

* Further Pari. Papers, pp. 9—il. 

f iJaily Newst August 17ih, 1857. Bombay 
Special CorresporidenU 






























CHAPTER X. 

OUBE, LUCTCNOW, SEETAPOOR, MOHUiMDEE, MULLAON, BAHRAETCH, GONBAH, 
MULLAPOOE, FYZABAB, SAIONE, ANl) DUKIABAD*—ilAY 16rH to JULY 4te, 1857* 


Otn>E*—The efforts of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence were successful in preserving the 
tranquillity of Oude up to the end of May* 
In the meautirae, he had taken precautions 
in anticipation of a calamity which he 
considered nothing short of the speedy re¬ 
capture of Delhi could avert. On the 16th 
of Mayj he requested the Supreme govern* 
mentj by telegrapti, to entrust him with 
plenary military pow'er in Oude; which was 
immediately granted.* He was appointed 
brigadier-general, and he lost not a moment 
in entirely changing the disposition of 
the troops. Arrangements for LucknoWj 
he considered, might be satisfactorily made; 
but the unprotected condition of Allahabad, 
Benares, and especially of Cawnpoor, filled 
liim with alarm ; and he wrote urgently to 
the govern or-general, entreating that no 
expense might be spared in sending Euro¬ 
peans to reinforce that place. At midnight 
on the 20tbj an application for aid was dis¬ 
patched from thence to Lucknow (fifty miles 
distant), and was answered by the imme¬ 
diate dispatch of fifty men of 32nd, 

and two squadrons of Native cavalry. The 
cavalry were not needed at Cawnpoor; and 
Captain Fletcher Hayes projected, and ob¬ 
tained leave to attempt, the expedition 
against the Etah rajah, the melancholy 
result of which has been already related. 

Lucknow itself needed every precautiou 
which Sir Henry Lawrence had the means 
of taking. It extended along the right 
bank of the Goomtee for four miles, and its 
buildings covered an area of seven miles. 
It contained, according to Mr. Raikes, 
200,000 fighting-men, arid as many more 
armed citizens. Sleeman estimated the 
total population at 1,000,000 persons if 
others have placed it at 1,200,000^ but 
no census had been attempted either by the 
Native or European government. The rising 
of the Lucknow people was anticipated by 
the resident Europeans as a very probable 
event, for the plain reason that, in the words 
of one of the annalists of the siege, we 

* Appendix to Pari. Papers on p. 187. 

t Raikes* MevolCtp* 104. Sleeman^s Oude^ vol. i., 
p. 136. f Rees* Siege of LucJtnoWj p. 34. 
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had done very little to merit their love; and 
much to merit their detestationand “the 
people in general, and especially the poor, 
were dissatisfied, because they were taxed 
directly and indirectly in every way/^| The 
mutiny of the Native troops was still more 
confidently expected; and Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence was urged to prevent it by disarming 
them: but be considered that this measure, 
though practicable and even desirable had 
the capital only required to be cared for, 
might precipitate an outbreak at Cawnpoor 
and at the cut-stations of Oude, and there¬ 
fore ought not to be adopted except in the 
last extremity. In tlie distribution of the 
forces, the chief object had been to station 
the Europeans where they would suffer least 
from exposure to the climate; and the na¬ 
tives had been entrusted with the sole charge 
of several important positions. It became 
necessary to make a new arrangement, and 
likewise to reduce the number of stations, 
that, in the event of an outbreak, the Euro¬ 
peans might not be cut off in detail, “We 
had eight posts,^^ writes Sir H. Lawrence to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, on the 20th of May : ^'as 
Sir C. Napier would say, we were like chips 
in porridge. We have given up four posts; 
and greatly strengthened three 

Of these three, the Muchee Bhatm was 
the one which was at the onset most relied 
on. This fort, which derives its name of 
Muchee (fish) || from the device over the gate¬ 
way, and Bhawn (Sanscrit for house), had 
the appearance of a formidable and secure 
stronghold, and was held by the natives to 
be almost impregnable. It occupied a 
commanding position with regard to the 
town; and advantage was taken of this by 
planting cannon on its walls; or where that 
could not be done, supplying the deficiency 
with “jingals,^^ or immense blunderbusses 
moving on pivots* All the magazine stores, 
previously under the charge of sepoys, were 
removed into the Muchee Bhawn, and a 
company of Europeans placed on guard 
there; supplies of wheat, and all sorts of 

I Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 311. 

II The order of the Fish was the highest and most 
coveted distinction in the Mogul empire. 
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provisions^ were laid in, and also very largely 
into the Residency, wbich was the post 
next in strength. At the treasury, within 
tlie Residency compound, were stationed 
130 Europeans, 200 Natives, and six guns : 
the sepoys were allowed to remain on guard 
at the treasury tent; but the guns were so 
disposed as to give the Europeans complete 
eomirtand over the teut, in the event of an 
attempt upon it* 

A copy of the proclamation issued at 
Agra, promising immunity from punish¬ 
ment to all sepoys not concerned in the 
murderous attacks upon Europeans, now 
reached Lucknow* Sir Henry Lawrence 
followed the example of Mr. Colvin, by 
directing the judicial commissioner to pre¬ 
pare, and issue tliroughont Oude, a notifi-, 
cation holding out still stronger assurances 
of clemency* This policy was generally 
approved at Lucknow, as it had been at 
Agra, on tlie ground that it was just pos¬ 
sible the dreaded combination of the Native 
troops might be stopped by timely con¬ 
ciliation,* 

While a semblance of order was main¬ 
tained among the troops, some hope re¬ 
mained of averting the danger; and even 
after the outbreak, the necessity of stop¬ 
ping the process of coalition and combina¬ 
tion among the rebels was so manifest, 
that, despite the herce cry for vengeance 
which speedily arose, some voices were still 
raised in favour of a rule of action more 
befitting a Christian people, than the adop¬ 
tion of the Draconian principle, that death 
was to be the indiscriminating punishment 
of every grade of mutiny or insurrection. 
For instance, a letter written from Simla 
on the 23rd of June, descriptive of the tone 
of feeling prevalent there, states that 

Lord William Hay, deputy-commissioner 
up here, and Mr, Campbell, say if the 
mutineers would now lay down their arms, 
and promise to go to their homes, ive 
should be most thankful to grasp at the 
proposah”f If this opinion could be formed 
by a person of such sound judgment and 
intimate acquaintance with native character 
as Lord Williain Hay, at the latter end of 
June, much more might of coui^e be urged 
in favour of the view taken by Sir Henry 
Lawrence before the explosion w'hich took 
place at Lucknow at the close of May. 

The Mohammedan festival of the "Eed,^' 
or *'New Moon,^' fell ou the 24th of May; 

^ Gubbms' Mitiinies in Oudh^ p. 43* 

t l)atl^ Newsj Avgtiat 23rd, 1357 , 


and considerable apprehension was felt 
during its celebration. On the preceding 
evening, a telegram from General Wheeler 
had stated it as almost certain that tlie 
troops would rise that night at Cawnpoor; 
and it was believed that the example would 
be immediately followed at Lucknow, In¬ 
cendiarism had everywhere marked the first 
movements of the mutineers at other sta¬ 
tions; and, from the beginning of the montb, 
had shown itself at Lucknow* Placards, 
inviting all true Hindoos and Mussulmans 
to exterminate the Ferin ghees, were posted ' 
up at night in several places. Reports that 
the 71st regiment was in actual mutiny, 
had more than once got about; and, on one 
occasion, Sir Hemy Lawrence ^ and the 
military staff had ])een called down to the 
lines in the middle of the day by an alarm 
of the kind* 

The Eed, however, passed off without 
any disturbance. Still it was thought ad¬ 
visable that the ladies and children should 
leave cantonments, and take shelter in the 
Residency and adjacent houses compre¬ 
hended ^vitliin the intrenchments, after¬ 
wards BO gallantly defended, Mr* Gub- 
binsj the commissioner for Oude, had used 
all possible precautions against the antici¬ 
pated siege. His house, solidly built of 
masonry, comprised two stories, and was 
exposed on three sides to the city. Ma¬ 
sonry parapets, pierced with looplioles, were 
erected all around the roof; the veran¬ 
dahs and doorways were similarly protected 
with walls of masonry; and strong doors, 
cased with sheet-iron on the outside, were 
fixed upon the entrances on the ground 
door, Mr. Gubbius commenced his fortifi¬ 
cations at a time when few other Euro¬ 
peans in Lucknow seriously contemplated 
an attack outhe Residency; and his pi^epaia- 
tions were not carried on without exciting 
the mirth of some of his neighboui's while 
others imitated his example. 

Throughout the wiiole mouth of May, 
Sir Henry Lawrence is described as having 
been “ untiring in hi a exertions* He gene- i 
rally visited the Muchee Rhawn every 
morning, and any other post that called for 
his attention. From breakfast until dark 
he was consulting with liis military subor- j 
dinates, closeted with Native officers, or at 
work with 111 s pen *^^ § He w as the m ainspri u g : 
of the entire community. Military men 
and civilians, coven anted and imeovenantcd ; 

% Gubbins^ in Oitdhj p, 27* i 

‘ § Ihicl, p* 45, 
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merchants, tildes people^ servants, the Enra- 
sians, and all the loval natives, vied with each 
other in loving and trusting Henry Law¬ 
rence. The nil coven anted assistants, com¬ 
prising clerks, copyists, fee*, were embodied as 
special constables, and cheerfully took night 
duty; each man feeling that his services, if 
well performed, however subordinate in 
character, would not pass unnoticed or un¬ 
rewarded, Kees says, '^the uncovenanted, 
particularly, had a kind friend in Sir 
Henry; and with the common soldier he 
was equally, if not even more popular/^* 
The enthusiasm displayed when he removed 
the head-quarters of his office from canton- 
I ments into the Residency {31st May), was 
very striking. The sight of his attenuated 
but soldier-like form—the eyes already 
sunken with sleeplessness, the forehead 
furrowed with anxious thought, the soft 
hair cut short on the head, the long wavy 
beard descending to his breast—all the well- 
known features of probably the most gene¬ 
rally beloved man in India—^caDed forth a 
perfect storm of acclamation. Loud “ hur¬ 
rahs 1” and shouts of “ Long life to Sir 
Henry I” continued until he had passed 
out of sight into the Residency, where 
he was soon to receive his death-wound* 

On the afternoon of Saturday, the 30th, 
he wrote a private letter to Mr. Raikes at 
Agra, by the last regular post that left 
Lucknow for nearly a year; in which he 
observes^—If the commander-in-chief delay 
much longer, he may have to recover Cawn- 
poor, Lucknow, and Allahabad; indeed, all 
! down to Calcutta, ^ ^ ^ While we 

I ai'c intrenching two posts in the city, we 
are virtually besieging four regiments (in a 
quiet way) with 300 Europeans. Not very 
pleasant diversion from my civil duties. I 
Jim daily in the town, four miles off, for 
some hours; but reside in the cantonments, 
guarded by the gentlemen we are besieg¬ 
ing, Hi ^ What I most fear are 
risings in the districts, and the irregulars 
getting tainted, 

Both these evils were manifesting them¬ 
selves at the time when the above para¬ 
graph was written. The disorganised con¬ 
dition of the Doab districts was reacting 
on the Oude border. Up to the 25th of 
May, no overt act of insurrection occurred ; 
but then several of the dispossessed talook- 
dars began to resume possession of the 

• Kees* Steffe af Lttckmiv, p. 39, 

t Kaikes* ^tolt in the N. W. j^rovincesj p, 22; 

t im, p. 22. 


villages from whenco they had been ejected; 
and the zemindars of Mnlheeabad and its 
neighbourhood, distant about eighteen miles 
from Lucknow, evinced undisguised disaf¬ 
fection, These people were the descendants 
of Afreedees, who came from the Khybcr 
mountains, and are described ils "greedy, 
poor, and idle.'^ They began assembling 
in their viDages, and threatened the local 
treasury at Mnlheeabad. To repress them, 
a party of police, under Captain Weston, 
was detached from Lucknow, with tem- 
porajy good effect. 

Another interesting letter reached Mr. 
Raikes by the same post, from his son-in- 
law, Mr. Christian, an able and experienced 
revenue officer, who expressed a hope that 
the eyes of government w’ould now be 
opened to the effect of the levelling policy, 
by the state of affairs in the disturbed pro¬ 
vinces, where they had hardly a single man 
of influence to look to for help, all being 
equal in their poverty. He added, however, 
as far as Lucknow was concerned—" Sir 
Henry Lawrence has aiTanged admirably; 
and, come what will, we are prepared.^'j 

That is to say, about 930 Europeans held 
themselves in readiness for the very possi¬ 
ble contingency of a hand-to-hand struggle 
with above 4,000 of their own trained 
troops. 

That same evening (30th May), the nine 

clock gun gave the signal for mutiny to a 
portion of the Native troops. A party of 
the 71st N J, had been removed from the 
Muchee Bhawn a few days before, on 
account of their suspected disaflFection, and 
w^ere stationed in the city. It was not, 
however, these men, hut tliose of another 
company of the same regiment in canton¬ 
ments, who turned out and commenced 
firing, while a body of about forty made 
straight for the mess-house, ransacked, and 
set it on fire. The officers everywhere were 
on the alert, and left their messes upon the 
first shot being fired. Sir Henry rode 
at once to the European camp. Brigadier 
Handscomb, a fine old soldier, advanced on 
the lines of tbe 71st with a company of 
H.M.^s 32nd. The word to fix bayonets” 
was given, and the Europeans could scarcely 
be restrained from charging without orders. 
The brigadier withheld them, saying, “ You 
might kill friends.” Then bidding them 
lialt, he advanced alone, intending, despite 
the darkness and confusion, to address the 
mutineers; but was fired on, and fell from 
]jis horse dead, The sepoys of the 71st, ' 
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becoming more bold, rnarched upon a body 
of 32nd foot and four guns, posted, 

to the right of them in the European camp; 
but a volley of grape soon drove them back 
into their lines. Lieutenant Grant, of the 
71st N J.j was killed while on picket duty at 
another part of the cantonments. The 
eubahdar on guard had concealed him under 
a charpoy, or four-legged native bed, w'hen 
some of the mutineers rushed in. The 
subahdar toid them that the lieuteuant had 
escaped; but a havildar of the same guard, 
merciless in his intense bigotry, pointed to 
the place of concealment,* and the un¬ 
fortunate officer w'as immediately dragged 
forth, and pierced through by bayonets and 
musket-balls. 

The 71st mutineers possessed themselves 
both of the colours and treasure of their 
regiment. The 13th N.I, were assembled 
on their own parade, and detained there for 
a considerable time by the exertions of 
Major Bruere. Many of the men, however, 
broke away and forced open the magazine. 
The adjutant, Lieutenant Chambers, tried, 
to prevent the plunder of the ammunition, 
but was fired upon, and severely wounded 
in the leg. Finding his men deserting him, 
Major Bruere at length marched off a 
remnant of the 13th with the colours, and 
took post with about 200 men by the aide 
of H.M/s 32nd. The treasure was very 
gallantly saved by Lieutenant Loughuan, 
assisted by the Seiks of the regiment. 

While Major Bruere was thus performing 
his public duty, his wife and children were 
exposed to extrense danger. Mrs. Bruere 
had returned to cantonments against orders, 
and was in her bungalow when the mutiny 
took place. Some faithful sepoys of her 
husband^s regiment, saved her by putting 
her through a hole in the wall, which they 
made while the mutineers were calling for 
her. She and her little ones fled into the 
open country, and after passing the night 
in an open ditch, succeeded next morning 
in safely reaching the Residency. 

The 48th N.L likewise assembled on 
their parade, under Colonel Palmer, who 
proposed to march to tlie European camp ; 
but this the men would not do; and when 
several of the officers proposed going thither 
themselves to ascertain the state of affaii-s, 

* Mutmy of Bengal Arjny; by one who served 
under Sir Charles Napier; p. 77. 

t Gubbins says forty (p. 105) j Sir Henry Lawrence 
twenty-five, in hla first telegraphic despatch of May 
30 th, 1857.—Appendix lo Pari. Papers, p. 348. 


the sepoys withheld them, saying that they 
were sure to be killed. It is stated by 
Mr. Gubhins, but without any explanation 
of so strange a fact, that after it had 
become evident that the 48th would not 
act against the mutineers, the magazine 
was opened, and ammunition served out to 
thera. He adds, that while engaged in this 
duty, Lieuteuant Onsely was struck down 
by one of his men with a bludgeon, and 
they then helped themselves. Finding that 
numbers were deserting, and that the corps 
would not face the mutineers, Colonel Pal¬ 
mer proposed to march to the Residency in 
the city; but by the time he reached the 
iron bridge, only fifty-seven men remained 
around the colours. 

The lines of the 7th light cavalry were at 
Moodkeepoor, about three miles from the 
cantonments. Not above 150 troopers 
were there when the mutiny broke out. 
These were immediately called out by their 
officers; when some tweuty-fivet of them, 
before line could be formed, dashed off at 
full speed towards the cantonments; the 
rest patrolled during the night, and drew 
up, after daybreak, on the right of the 32nd 
regiment. 

While these movements were going on, 
the bungalows in cantonments presented a 
scene of general uproar and devastation. 
Lieutenant Hardinge, with his irregular 
cavalry, patrolled along the main street of 
the cantonments, and was wounded in his 
unavailing efforts to stop the general plun¬ 
der, which extended to the native bazaars. 
The Residency bungalow, and a few others, i 
were the only ones in cantonments not 
fired. 

After daybreak, the 7th cavalry were 
directed to move towards Moodkeepoor, 
w'iiere the officers^ houses and the troopers^ 
lines had been seized and fired by the muti¬ 
neers. They found the post occupied by the 
enemy in force. A horseman rode from the 
rebel ranks and waved his sword before the 
yet loyal cavalry, on which forty of them, as 
if moved by an irresistible impulse, spurring 
their Itorses, galloped across, and ranged 
themselves on the side of the enemy. The 
rest appear to have remained firm until 
Sir Henry Lawrence arrived at Mood¬ 
keepoor, about 4 A.M., with four guns and 
two companies of H*M/s 32nd. The muti¬ 
neers amounted to about 1,000 men, cliiefiy 
infantry, assembled in disorderly masses. 
The guns opened upon them at the distance 
of a mile with round shot, and, after a few 
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discharges, tliey^ broke up and fled pre¬ 
cipitately* The guns followed slowly with 
the infantry ; the troopers might have over¬ 
taken the fugitive crowds; but they had 
evidently no desire to do so, notwithstanding 
the promise of 100 rupees for every mutineer 
captured or slain; and, after proceeding a 
few miles further,the pursuit was abandoned» 
Thirty prisoners were taken. The Euro¬ 
peans were at first surprised by seeing 
numbers of men and women runnij^g in all 
directions, with bundles on their heads; but 
they soon discovered that these were vil¬ 
lagers and camp-followers making off with 
booty obtained in the cantonments during 
the preceding night. Some of the plun¬ 
derers were seized by Commissioner Gub- 
I bins, who, with his own orderly and three 
I of Fisherds Iiorse, got detached from the rest 
I of the cavalry; but what to do with his 
I prisoners the commissioner knew not; for, 

I he adds, we had not yet learnt to kill 
in cold blood/^ Neither had the sepoys 
learned to expect it: they would have been 
more daring had they been more desperate* 
Gubbina and liis four native followers came 
' suddenly on six of the fugitives, and cap¬ 
tured them in the following singular man¬ 
ner. "Coming up with them, they threw 
down their loaded muskets and drew their 
swords, of which several had two. Threat- 
ening them with our fire-arms, we called 
I upon them to throw down their arms, which 

i presently they did. One of them declared 
himself to be a Imvildar; and I made him 
pinion tightly his five comrades, using their 
turbans and waistbands for the purpose. 
One of the troopers then dismounted and 
tied the havildar's arms. Three of the men 
belonged to the 48th N.I., three to the 
13th N.L, and one man was a Seik. One 
of the prisoijers wore three English shirts 
over his native dress. The arms were 
collected and laden on a couple of peasants 
summoned from the village, and the six 
prisoners were sent back in charge of a 
single horseman/^ Mr. Gubbius rode on, 
and, in his own wordsj "gave chase” to two 
or three more fugitives, and had nearly 
overtaken them, when his orderly perceived 
a number of sepoy heads behind a low wall, 
at the entrance of a village they were 
I about to enter. This changed the aspect 
of affairs; and, amid a shower of bullets, the 
commissioner turned his horse^s head, and, 
with his three followers, rode back with 
all speed to the Residency bungalow in 
I cantonments, where he arrived about eleven 


o*clock, Sir Henry Lawrence and the ar¬ 
tillery having returned an hour before. 

The trooper entrusted with the prisoners 
brought them duly in, and he and his three 
companions received the promised reward 
of 600 rupees. While waiting for their 
money in the house of Mr. Glib bins, tbej’^ 
talked with the servants on the state of 
affairs. The three who belonged to Fisherds 
horse, said, "We like our colonel [Fisher], 
and will not allow him to be harmed; but 
if the whole army turns, we must turn 
too!” The events of a few days showed 
the significance of these words: the autho¬ 
rity of the "Fouj ki Bheera,” or general 
will of the army, was to individuals, and 
eveu to regiments, almost irresistible.f 

In the afternoon of the 31st, an insurrec¬ 
tion took place in a quarter of the city called 
Hoseynabad, near the Dowlutkhana* An 
Indian ** budmash” is little less turbulent 
than an Italian " bravoand the class may 
well be supposed to have abounded in a 
city where every man engaged in the 
ordinaiy business of life, wore his tulwar, or 
short bent sword, and the poorest idler 
ill the streets swaggered along with his 
shield of buffalo-bide and his matchlock 
or pistols. It appeared that the city bud- 
mashes, to the number of 6,000 men, had 
crossed the river in the morning with the 
intention of joining the mutineers in the 
cantonments ; hnt their plans had been dis¬ 
concerted by the promptitude with which 
Sir Henry Lawrence had pursued and dis¬ 
persed their intended allies* Finding the 
mutineers gone, the budmasbes returned to i 
the city, and commenced a disturbance, but 
were put down by the efforts of the police, 
assisted by a few faithful companies of 
irregular infantry. Many of the insurgents 
were killed, and several prisoners taken, 
and, together with those previously cap¬ 
tured, were lodged in the Muchee Bliawn, 
to the number of forty, A court-martial , 
was assembled for their trial, and the 
majority were executed by hanging, in¬ 
cluding the six sepoys seized by Commis¬ 
sioner Gab bins, the traitor who betrayed 
Lieutenant Grant's hiding-place, and the , 
subalidar, who had a mouth before been 
raised to that rank, and presented with a 
dress of honour and a thousand rupees, as 
a reward for his fidelity. The sentences 
passed by the court ivere not, however, 
all confirmed by Sir Henry Lawrence, for 
" he inclined much to clemency.”! The 
• G tibbina* Ilutmies in Ottdhj p< U k f Ibid.f p. 115, i 
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executions took place near the upper gate 
of the Muchee Bliawu, at tlie crossing of 
tlie four roads, one of Arhicli led directly 
to tlie stoue bridge. The gallows once 
erected, becauae in Lucknow, as in so many 
other British stations, a standing institu¬ 
tion: the surronnding space was comtioanded 
by the guns of the fort; and more effec¬ 
tually to awe the people, an 18-pounder 
gun was removed to the road outside, kept 
constantly loaded wdth grape, and pointed 
down the principal thoroughfare. 

The advisability of disarming the re¬ 
mainder of the Native troops, was warmly 
discussed at Lucknow, On the night of 
the 30th of May, less than 500 men had 
proved actively faithful; but in the course of 
a short time, about 1,200 had gathered 
round their colours, some of whom had 
crept quietly back to their lines; but the' 
, greater number consisted of the detached 
guards stationed at the Residency, and at 
different parts of the city: and these, 
although they had not taken part with the 
mutineers, were believed to have been 
I withheld from doing so, rather by the fear 
I of the European infantry and guns, than 
by any feeling of duty or attachment. But 
Sir Henry Lawrence persisted in con¬ 
sidering the question as he had already 
done til at of the holding of Lucknow itself, 
primarily as regarded the maintenance of 
British supremacy in Northern India, 
Every disbanded regiment helped to swell 
the tide of mutiny, to fill the ranks of the 
Delhi garrison, or, as might reasonably have 
been expected, to form an army, such as 
that which Sevajee and his successors had 
formed, and led against the Mogul em¬ 
perors, The want of Icaders^—a deficiency 
which might at any moment have been 
supplied—saved us from this imminent 
danger until we had become strong enough 
to grapple with it. There was another 
reason against disarmament. It was a 
measure which could be taken only in 
stations which possessed a certain pro¬ 
portion of British troops and artillery. No 
such resource was available at the numerous 
outposts, where a few British officers were 
at the mercy of exclusively Native corps: 
and such a manifestation of distrust could 
scarcely fail to aggravate their disaffection, 
and tempt them to commit the very crime 
to which they were believed to be inclined. 
The position of the officers was everywhere 
I exceediugly trying; for, according to a re¬ 
gulation which appears to have been gen¬ 


eral, they were directed to sleep in the 
Native lines. The object was, of course, to 
prevent or check conspiracy, and show con¬ 
fidence in the sepoys; but it may be doubted 
whether this end was answered in a degree 
at all commensurate with the anxiety occa¬ 
sioned, and actual hazard incurred by tbe 
measure. An officer (Lieutenant Earquliar) 
of the 7t!i light cavaby, writing to his 
mother, gives a description of the state of 
feeling at the Lucknow camp, which is pro¬ 
bably applicable to the majority of Euro¬ 
pean officers under similar circumstances. 

The officers of each regiment had to sleep | 
together, armed to the teeth; and two of | 
each regiment had to remain awake, taking * 
two hours at a time to watch their own 
men. We kept these watches strictly; and, 

I believe, by these means saved our throats. 
Every officer here has slept in his clothes 
since the mutiny beganAt the gaol, 
also. Captain Adolphe Orr, and three other 
Europeans, slept nightly among the Native 
police^t 

On the 9£h of June, Sir Henry Lawrence 
became alarmingly ill, from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion, aggravated by the depressing effect of 
the rapid progress of mutiny throughout 
the province* Dr. Eayrer, the Besidency 
surgeon, declared that at least forty-eight 
hours of complete rest were required to 
preserve his life; and a provisional council . 
was formed, composed of Messrs. Gubbins 
and Ommaney, Major Banks, Colonel In- 
gli s, an d Maj or Anders on, t he chi ef engineer. - 
By their decree the Native troops were 
paraded, disarmed, and dispatched to their | 
homes, on leave of absence, until November. 
Tbe men demurred, and their commanders 
likewise opposed the measure; but the coun¬ 
cil persevered, and all the sepoys were sent 
away except 350, who had given recent 
evidence of fidelity, and many of whom were 
Seiks. All the 7th light cavalry were sent 
aw ay, excep t the N ati ve offi cers. The h or ses 
were brought up, and picketed 3iear the 
Besidency; and the arms were brought in 
by hundreds, and stored in some of the 
Residency buildings. . 

The first ten days of June had sufficed to • 
disorganise the whole of Oude. After that | 
time, the British authority was confined to 
Lucknow and its immediate neighbourhood* 
The people had everywhere continued or- ' 
derly until the troops rose; and w^hen 
the successive mutinies had occurred, the ' 

* Gubbins’ Mutinies in Ou<Iht p. 112* 

f Bees’ Siege of Liwktioiv, p. Si. 
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"refugees liud^ with few exceptions, ex¬ 
perienced at their hands kindness and good 
treatment/^* 

At Seetapoo7% the hend-quai'ters of the 
Khyrabad division, of which Mr* G* J* 
Christian was commissioner, the troops rose 
on the 3rd of June. They consisted of the 
41st NJ* {1,067 men, with sixteen European 
officers), and a wing of irregular cavalry 
(250 Natives, with a single European 
oflScer). There were also the 9th and lOtk 
regiments of Oude irregular infantry, and 
the 2nd regiment of military police* The 
commissioner distrusted tl^e troops; and, 
anticipating an outbreak, collected the 
civilians and their families at his house, 
which he proposed to defend by the aid of a 
strong guard of the regioient of military 
police, then believed to be stanch*. He 
advised his military friends to send their 
wives to him for safety. Only one of these 
came* This lady, Mrs* Stewart, ivitli rare 
prudence, looked around her, and perceived 
that the small river Sureyan flow^ed on 
two sides of Mr. Christianas compound, 
and that there was no means of reaching 
the high road but through the military 
cantonment; w^hereupon she pronounced the 
position unsafe, returned to her home, and 
was one of the first party of refugees. 

The officers generally did not distrust 
their men. Colonel Birch had such entire 
confidence in the 41 st N*I., that when a 
cry arose in their lines that the lOtli irre¬ 
gulars were plundering the treasury, he 
called out the two most suspected compa¬ 
nies, and led them to the scene of the 
alleged disturbance. All there was found 
to be quiet, and the order was given to 
return, when a sepoy of the guard stepped 
out of the ranks, and took deliberate aim at 
the colonel, who fell from his horse dead. 
Lieutenant Smalley and the sergeant-major 
were then killed* TJie adjutant. Lieute¬ 
nant Graves, escaped wounded* The irre¬ 
gulars ivere not long in following the 
example of mutiny; and in the massacre 
which ensued, Captain Gowan and his wife, 
Captain Borin, Lieutenants Greene and 
Bax,t Surgeon Hill, and Liputenaut Snell, 
with his wife and child, perished. Mrs. 
Greene escaped, as did also Mrs. Borin* 
Tlie latter, after witnessing the murder 

• Gubbins^ Mutinm in Oudht p. 1^3, 

t iiees* Sieffe of Lucknow^ p* 4G* 

J Gnbbins' Mutinies in Otidh^ p. 122. 

§ Mr* Gubbins mentions receivitig Mrs. Abthorp 
and three cliildren, and Mrs. end Miss JJirch, into 


of her husband, fled in the dress of a native, 
in the company of Mr. Dudman (a clerk) 
and his family, with several other East 
Indians* The party were protected by a 
neighbouring zemindar for more than a 
fortnight, and then sent on iu a native cart 
to Lucknow, escorted by a few villagers* 
Mrs* Borin was received into the house 
of Commissioner Gubbins; where, on the 
20th of July, she was shot through the head 
by a matclilock bail, which, entering by 
a window, traversed two sets of apartments 
before it reached that in which she was 
standing. The fate of the Seetapoor civi¬ 
lians is thus described by Mi\ Gubbins, 
whose information, ivas derived fi^ora the lips 
of the survivors* 

“At the coniinencement of the outbreak, Mr. 
Chi'istian proceeded outside his bungalow, to put in 
readiness the guard of military police, whom he 
confided. The wretches immediately turned and fired 
upon hiui* Flying back into the house, he alarmed the | 
assembled inmates, and the men, ladies* and children, ' 
fled out of the bungalow on the side which faced the 
river, pursued and fired upon by the miscreants of the 
military police, and of other regiments wiiich now 
joined them. Some were shot down before they 
reached the stream : others were killed in it. A j 
few perished on the opposite bank* Two or three | 
only escaped—viz,, Sir Mountstuart Jackson and i 
his two sisters, and little Sophy Christian [a child 
three years of age], who was saved by Sergeant- 
major Morton* Inhere fell Mr. and Mrs* Chris lian , 
and child, Mr* and Mrs* Henry Thonthill and their | 
children, and several others* Those who escaped 
broke into two parties* Lieutenant Burns, Sir i 
Mountstuart and Miss hladeline Jackson, Sergeant* | 
major Morton, and little Sophy Christian, found 
refuge, though an irnwilling one, w'ith Kajah Lonee 
Sing, at his fort of Mithowlee. Mrs. Greene, Miss 
Jackson, and Captain John Hearsey [of the military 
police, who had been saved by them], fled northward, 
and, after being joined by other refugees, found 
shelter at Mutheearee, with the rajah of l)horeyrah*”J 

Mr* Gubbins gives no enumeration of 
those who perished, nor of those (happily 
far more numerous) who escaped ;§ neither 
is any such list included in tlie returns 
published in the Gazette* i 

The main body of the Seetapoor fugitiveSj 
consisting of twelve officers, six ladies, and as 
many children, with a number of the families 
of civilians (about fifty in all),I| escorted by 
thirty faithful sepoys of the 41st, managed to 
send news of their position to Lucknow on 
the morning of the 4th; and a party of volun¬ 
teer and Seik cavalry, with every carriage, 

his house, where they remained throughout the 
siege—[p. 119). 

\\ See account given in the August 29th, 

iSdl, on the au thority of one of the party, an officer 
of the 41 St Ki* 
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buggy, and available conveyance, was im¬ 
mediately sent out to bring them in. The 
sepoys were cordially received; yet within 
one fortnight, even these men could no 
longer be trusted. A Christian drummer 
overheard some mutinous discourse, and it 
was thought best to tender them the option 
of retiring to their homes. Wiien this offer 
was made, it was accepted by all without 
exception j and not a man remained with 
Major Abthorp and the officers whose lives 
they had before saved. 

Moknmdeef the second station in the 
Khyrabad division, was guarded by a com¬ 
pany of the 9th Oude infantry. The arri¬ 
val of the Shahjehanpoor refugees, on 
Monday, June 1st, caused great excitement 
among the sepoys ; and when Captain 
Patrick Orr questioned them separately re¬ 
garding iheir intentions, *^^each one said 
he could not answer for what some of 
the bad characters might do/^ The reply 
appeared so rinsatisfactory, that the officer 
immediately sent off his wife to Rajah Lonee 
Sing, at Mithowlee. Still no outbreak 
took place until the Thursday morning, 
when a detachment of fifty men came in 
from Seetapoor, sent by Mr. Christian, as 
an escort for the Shahjehanpoor refugees. 
These men declared that a company of their 
regiment had been destroyed by the Euro¬ 
peans at Lucknow, and that they were re¬ 
solved on taking vengeance. Captain Orr, 
seeing the state of things, assembled the 
Native officers, and desired to know what 
they intended doing. After some discus¬ 
sion, they decided on marching to Seeta¬ 
poor, and proceeded to release the prisoners 
from the gaol and to plunder the treasury, 
in which they found about 110,000 rupees; 
but they took a solemn oath to spare the 
lives of the Europeans. In the course of 
the afternoon, Mr. Thomason and Captain 
Orr, with the Shahjehanpoor party, quitted 
Mohnmdee in company with the mutineers. 
The names of the unfortunate Europeans 
were— 

Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, and Salmon; Lien- 
tenanta KeVj Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Ruther¬ 
ford j Ensigns Spens^ Johnston, and Scott; Quar¬ 
termaster-sergeant Grant ; band-master and one 
drummer.; Lieutenant Shells, veteran establishment; 
and Mr. Jenkins, of the civil service. Indies —Mrs, 
Scott, Mies Scott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. Key, Mre. 
Aowling, Mrs, Shells, Mrs. Giant, Mrs. Peieira, and 
her four children. 

A buggy and some baggage carta were 
procured :* the ladies were placed thereon; 


and, after five hours' travelling, they reached 
Burwar, and there spent the night. Next 
morning they marched towards Aurungk- 
bad; but after proceeding in that direc¬ 
tion for about four miles, a halt was 
sounded, and a trooper told the Europeans 
to go ahead wherever they pleased. They 
weut on for some distance with all possible 
expedition, but were at length overtaken by 
a most bloodthirsty party of mutineers. 
Captain Orr writes—When within a mile 
of Aurungabad, a sepoy rushed forward and 
snatched Key's gun from him, and shot 
down poor old Slieils, who was riding my 
horse* Then the most infernal caruage 
ever witnessed by man began. We all 
collected under a tree close by, and took 
the ladies down from the buggy. Shots 
were fired from various directions, amid the 
most hideous yells. The poor ladies all 
joined in prayer, coolly and undauntedly 
awaiting their fate, [The fourteen gentle¬ 
men were murdered one by one; the 
gentlewomen—they were truly such—as¬ 
sembled together in one body, and were | 
shot down while kneeling and duging 
a hymn].=^ I stopped for about three ; 
minutes among them; but, thinking of my 
wife and child here, I endeavoured to 
save my life for their sakes. I rushed out 
towards the insurgents; and one of my 
men, Goordhun, of the 6th company, called 
out to me to throw down my pistol, and he 
would save me, I did so; when he put 
himself between me and the men, and 
several others followed his example. In 
about ten minutes more they completed 
their hellish 'ivork. I was 300 yards off at 
the utmost. Poor Lysaght was kneeling 
out in the open ground, with his arms 
folded across his chest; and though not 
using his fire-arms, the cowardly wretches 
would not go to the spot until they shot 
him; and tlien rushing up, they killed the 
wounded and children, butchering them in 
a most cruel way. With the exception of 
the drummer-boy, every one was killed of 
the above list; and, besides, poor good Tho¬ 
mason and oue or two clerks." 

Captain Orr was sent, under a guard, to 
Mithowlee, from whence he dispatched to 
Lucknow the letter from which the above 
particulars are extracted.i" In a postscript 
dated the 9th of June, he mentions having 

• Mr. Rees quotes this touching particular from the 
letter of Capt Patrick to his broltier Capt. Adolphe 
Orr, which was shown him hy the latter officer. 

t Gubbins’ Mutinm in Oudhj p. 123. 
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heard of the vicinity of Sir M. Jackson and 
his companions j and Captain Orr and hia 
wife appear to have joined them, and, with 
them, to have fallen into the hands of the 
mntineera, who detained them in protracted 
captivity, the issue of which belongs to a 
later period of the narrative* 

At Mullaon, a party of the 4l3t N*I*, and 
the 4th Oade irregular infantry, became ao 
turbulent, that tlie deputy- commissioner 
(Mr. Capper), perceiving mutiny impending, 
rode away, and reached Lucknow in safety. 

At Secrora —a military station in the 
Bahraetch division of Oude, of which Mr. 
Wingheld was commissioner—a mutiny 
I broke out, and the treasury was rifled; but 
I all the Europeans escaped safely to Luck- 
I now, from whence a strong pnrty of volnn- 
‘ teer and Seik cavalry, with elephants and 
I dhoolies, were sent to bring in the ladies 
! and chiidren, which was safely accom- 
I plished on the 9th of June, 
i At Qmdahy where the milder course of 
' mutiny and plunder without massacre was 
adopted, the commandant (Captain JHiles), 
and other officers of the 3rd Oude irregulars 
stationed there, were obliged to fly, and 
I svere, with Mr. Wingfield, protected for 
aeveral days by the rajah of Bulrampoor, 
and then escorted by his troops across the 
I Oude frontier into the Gomckpoor district, 

I where they were kindly received by the rajah 
of Banaie, and enabled to reach Goruckpoor. 

I At Bahraetch its cl f, tw o ci vil servants were 

stationed—Mr. Cunliffe, deputy-commis¬ 
sioner, and his assistant, Mr. Jordan, with 
two companies of the 3rd irregular infantry, 
under Lieutenant Longue ville Clarke. 

I When mutiny appeared, the three Euro- 
I peans rode off to Nanpara, intending to 
rest there, and proceed thence to the hills j 
j but, on reaching that place, they were re¬ 
fused admittance. The reason given was 
connected with the be-duk-ilee^ or disposses¬ 
sion grievance, which had produced so much 
disaffection throughout Oude. According 
to the British view of the question as stated 
by Mr. Gubbins, the rajah of Nanpara, 
being a minor, had fallen under the tutelage 
of a kinsman who had mismanaged the 
estate and dissipated the property. He 
had accordingly been removed by the au¬ 
thorities, and a new agent appointed; but 
when the insurrection commenced, the old 
administrator killed the government nomi¬ 
nee, and resumed his former position. No 
injury was done to the fugitives at Nanpara. 
They retraced their steps to Bahraetch, 


and disguising themselves as natives, strove 
to reach Lucknow, where Mr, Cunliffe ex¬ 
pected to meet his affianced bride. Unfor¬ 
tunately they rode to the chief ferry, that 
of Byram Ghaut, which was guarded by the 
Secrora mutineers, by whom the disguised 
Europeans were discovered and put to death. 
Such, at least, was the statement made by 
several native witnesses, and which, Mr. 
Gubbins affirms, was believed at Lucknow 
by all except the betrothed girl, who hoped 
against hope, throughout the weary siege, 
that her lover yet survived. She might 
well do so; for during that terrible time, 
many persons were asserted to be dead, and 
details of the most revolting description 
related regarding their sufferings, who after¬ 
wards were discovered to be alive and 
wholly uninjured, save by fear, fatigue, and 
exposure to the weather. 

Mr. Rees, who was connected by mar¬ 
riage with poor Clarke, mentions three 
diff'erent statements of the fate of the 
Bahraetch fugitives. One was, that they 
were ^Uried by the rebels for the murder 
of Euzil All, and shot.^^ A military author, 
who is a very gi^aphic describer, but who 
gives few and scanty references to his 
sources of information, narrates the catas¬ 
trophe with much precision. Lieutenant 
Clarke had been especially active in the 
apprehension of Euzil Ali, a rebel chief 
and notorious outlaw, well-known in the 
annals of Oude. The irregular infantry 
had assisted in the capture of the ban¬ 
dit, who was tried and executed for 
the murder of a Bengal cmlian: but 
when they mutinied, they sent word to the 
17th N.I. (which regiment was in their 
immediate vicinity), to know what should be 
done with the murderer of the chieftain? 

Behead him,^' was the reply; and the 
unfortunate officer, and another European 
with him, were immediately executed.* 

Mr. Rees states, that the sword and 
pistols of Lieutenant Clarke were taken to 
his father, a well-known barrister of the 
same name, at Calcutta, by au old native 
dependent, who transmitted them in obe¬ 
dience to the order of his late master. 

At Muliapooi\ the last station of the 
Bahraetch division, there were no troops to 
mutiny; but the complete disorganisation 
of the district, compelled the officers there, 
Mr. Gonue, of the civil service, and Captain 
Hastings, to leave the place, and take 

* Mutiny of Bengal Army; by one who served 
under Sir Charles Napier; p. 62* 
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I refuge in a fort called Mntheeareej belong¬ 
ing to the rajah of Dhoreyrah, a minor. 
Three fugitives fj'om Seetapoox* (Captain 
I John Hearsej% Mrs* Greene, and Miss 
i Jackson), with two gentlemen (Messrs. 

Brand and Carew), wlio had escaped at the 
j time of the destmctioia of the large sugar 
factory at Eos a, near Shahjehanpoor, ac¬ 
companied the Mnllapoor officers; hut the 
disaffection of the rajah's people, soon com¬ 
pelled the Europeans to quit Mtitheearee* 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Mr* Carew, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and no 
certain information was obtained of their 
fate the others escaped to Puddaha, in 
tlie Nepaul hills, where Koolnij Sing re¬ 
ceived them kindly, but could not sliield 
I them from the deadly climate of the Terai, 

I under which all hut Captain Hearsey sank; 
and lie eventually joined Jung Bahadur*s : 
camp at Goruckpoor. 

The Eyzabnd division comprised the 
station of that name, and two others—Sul- 
tanpoor and Salone* 

At Fyzabad, so mucii anxiety had been 
felt, that the commissioner. Colonel Gold- 
ney, whose head-quarters and family were 
at Sultanpoor, removed thence to the former 
place on account of the importance of that 
position, and the danger by which it was 
menaced* The troops consisted of the 
! 22nd N.I., under Colonel Lennox; the 6th 
Oude irregular infantry, under Colonel 
O'Brien; and a Native light field battery, 
under Major Mill* 

The cantonments were, as usual, at some 
distance from the town, which had been 
the seat of government for the nawabs of 
Oude previous to the accession of Asuf ad 
Uowiah, in 1775; who i-emoved to Luck¬ 
now, then but a small village —the reason 
assigned by Sleeman being, that the new 
sovereign "'disUked living near his mo¬ 
ther *''j- About tliree miles distaxit are the 
ruins of Ayodha, or Oude, the capital of the 
ancient Hindoo kingdom—a spot still re¬ 
sorted to as a place of pilgrimage from all 
parts of India, 

Shahyu7tjef a town twelve miles from 
Fyzabad, with no fallen majesty or legen¬ 
dary fame to boast of, is, however, a name 
far more familiar to English ears* It is the 
chief place in the territories of Eajah Maun 
Sing, and is suiTounded by a mud wall 
thirty feet Ingh and forty feet thick, and a 

I • Gubbins’ Mutinies m Oudh^ p. 132 * 

t SleemanV Joarnet/ through Oud^^ p. 137* 

X Ihult p* 155 to 162* 


ditch three miles round, containing some 
six or seven feet of water. The wall, built 
of the mud taken from the ditch, liad 
twenty-four bastious for guns. Horrible 
tales were told of atrocities committed 
witliin the fortress. Sleeman records the 
current rumour regarding a disgraced court 
favourite, named Gholab Sing, in the time 
of Nuseer-oo-Deen; who, having displeased 
the wayward drunken monarch, was fiogged, 
and made to suffer severe torments by 
hunger and thirst* The females of his 
family were likewise cruelly ill-treated; and 
the British resident was compelled, in com¬ 
mon humanity, to interfere; whereupon the 
king, to rid himself of unwelcome impor¬ 
tunities, and yet wreak liis malice on his 
victim, gave tlie latter into the custody of 
liis foe and rival, liajah Dui^sun Sing, the I 
father of Maun Sing, who took him in 
au iron cage to Shahguuje, and kept him 
there, witli snakes and scorpions for his 
companions* 

For the relief of the reader, it may be 
well to add, that the wretched captive sur¬ 
vived his confinement despite all its aggra¬ 
vations, and, at the death of Nuseer-oo- 
Deen, was released on tlie payment of four 
lacs of rupees, and a promise of three lacs 
more if restored to office; which actually 
occurred* Gholab Sing in 1831, agaiii 
appointed to a place of trust at court, and 
died peaceably at Lucknow in 1851, at 
eighty years of age. J 

This episode may be excused as an illus¬ 
tration of life in Oude, shortly before the 
British government took upon itself the 
task of total reformation. The parentage 
and personal antecedents of Maun Sing, j 
have a direct bearing on the present state I 
of Oude* lu the introductory chapter, a ; 
deseriptiou has been given of the two op¬ 
posite classes included under the generai 
name of talookdars : first, the ancient Raj¬ 
poot chiefs, the representatives of elans ! 
which had existed before Mohammed was | j 
born; and who had been forced, or intrigued, 
or persuaded into an acknoivledgnient of the 
Oude nawabs as their suzerains : secondly, 
the new men, wlio, as government officials, 
had contrived, generally by fraud and op¬ 
pression, to become farmers of the revenue, 
and large landed proprietors. 

The family of Mauti Sing had risen to 
consequence by the latter process* Bukli- 
tawar Sing, the founder of Ins family, was 
a trooper in the service of the East India 
Company in the beginniog of the nrcseot 
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century. While still a very young maHj 
remarkably tall and bandsome, he came 
home on furlough, and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the nawab of Onde, Sadut AJi, 
whom he attended on a sporting excursion. 
He became one of the iiawab^s favourite 
orderlies; and having saved his sovereign's 
life from the sword of an assassin, was 
promoted to the command of a squadron. 
He sent for his three brothers to court, and 
they became orderlies one after the other, 
and rose to higVi civil and military rank. 
Being childless, he adopted Maun Sing, the 
son of Ms brother Dursnn Sing, wlio, next 
to himself, was the most poiverful subject 
in Oude, and by far the wealthier, having 
steadily followed the opportunities of add¬ 
ing field to field and lac to lac, at the com¬ 
mand of a veiy clever revenue contractor; 
Avith powerful friends at court, and quite un¬ 
fettered by any notions of honour or huma¬ 
nity, Sieeman, in his diary (December, 
1849), describes Mann Sing as a small, 
slight man; but shrewd, active, energetic, 
and as unscrupulous as a man could be. 

Indeed/^ he adds, "old Eukhtawar Sing 
himself ia the only member of the family 
that was ever troubled with scruples of any 
kind whatever. All his brothers and 
nephews were bred up in the camp of an 
Oude revenue collector—a school specially 
adapted for training tboronghbred ruffians/^ 
He proceeds to adduce the most startling 
instances of treacherous rapacity, of murder 
committed, and torture applied, to wrest 
money or estates from the rightful proprie¬ 
tors, The worst of these outrages were 
committed in the name of the Oude govern¬ 
ment; for whenever the court found the 
barons in any district grow refractory 
under weak governors, they gave the con¬ 
tract of it to Pui*snn Sing, as the only 
officer who could, reduce them to order; 
and thus he was enabled to carry out bis 
private ends in the king's name. In 1842, 
under pretence of compelling the payment 
of arrears of revenue in the districts of 
Gondah and Bahraetch, he proceeded to seize 
and plunder the lands of the great pi'oprie- 
tors one after the other, and put their 
estates under the management of his own 
officers. 

The territory of the young rajah of Bul- 
rampoor was seized in this manner during 
his absence, the garrison of his little strong¬ 
hold being taken by surprise. The rajah 
fled to Nepanl, where the minister, his per- i 
sonal friend, gave him a small garden for an 


asylum, near the village of Maharaj Gunjc, 
in the Nepaulese dominions. Knowing 
the unscrupulous and enteiprising character 
of his foe, the rajah took advantage of the 
rainy season to siirroimd his abode with 
a deep ditch; and thus, when D nr sun Sing 
marched against it, the rajah was enabled 
to make his escape; whereupon Dursun 
Sing's party took all the property they 
could find, and plundered Maharaj Gunje. 
The rajah (one of our few stanch fi'iends 
in Oude in the late disasters) was a dashing 
sportsman, and in this capacity had won the 
liking of one of his new neighbours, a sturdy 
landholder, who, rallying his armed fol¬ 
lowers, sorely liarassed the retreat of the 
invaders. The court of Nepaul took up 
the matter, and demanded the dismissal of 
Dursun Sing from office, and the payment 
of compensation in money. The governor- 
general (Lord EUenborough) seconded the 
latter requisition, which was fulfilled; and 
the numerous enemies of the powerful 
chief had nearly succeeded in inducing the 
king to comply with the former also, the 
three queens especially advocating a mea¬ 
sure which v'ould involve the confiscation 
of the estates of the offender, and, conse¬ 
quently, much profit and patronage to them¬ 
selves, Buklitawar Sing pleaded for his 
brother ; and the minister, Monownr ood 
Dow!ah,* advised levying a heavy fine on 
Dursun Sing, and reinstating him in his 
former position; as, if he were crushed alto¬ 
gether, no means would remain for con¬ 
trolling the refractory and turbulent barons; 
the rest would all become unmanageable, 
and pay no revenue whatever to the exche¬ 
quer. The British resident admitted the 
truth of the king's assertion, that Dursun 
Sing " was a notorious and terrible tyrant 
but supported the counsel of the minister. 
Dursun Sing was banished, and took refuge 
in the British district of Goruckpoor; but, 
before two months had expired, his recall 
was rendered necessary, by the refusal of 
the tenants and cultivators of his confis¬ 
cated estates, to pay any other person but 
him; and the Oude government were too 
weak to coerce them. 

Dursun Sing w^as recalled, presented to 
the king (May BOth, 1844), and made 
inspector-general of all Onde, with most 
eompreheusive orders " to make a settlement 
of the land revenue at an increased rate; to 

* Tlie nobleman of whose loyalty and brayery Mr. 
Gubbins speaks so highly at the tipae of the inveat- 
ment of Luck now*— pp. flnd 40. 
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cut down all the jungles, and bring all the 
waste lands into tillage; to seize all refrac¬ 
tory barons, destroy all their forts, and seize 
and send into store all the cannon mounted 
upon them.^^ Such duties, and others 
scarcely less onerous, could of course only be 
performed by a person entrusted with un¬ 
limited powers. Armed with these, Dursnn 
Sing went heartily to work j but he soon fell 
ill, and retired to Fyzabad, where he died, 
August SOth, leaving the barons of Oude in 
possession of their forts, their cannon, and 
their jungles, and bequeathing to his three 
sons—Rama Deen, Rugbur Sing, and Maun 
Sing—an immense accumulation of lands 
and money to fight for. The determination 
which his dependents exhibited of standing 
by him during his exile, cannot be exclu¬ 
sively attributed to the fear he inspired. 
Sleeman states, that Dursun Sing systema¬ 
tically plundered and kept down the great 
landholders throughout the districts under 
his charge, but protected the cultivators, 
and even the smaller landed proprietors, 
whose estates could not be conveniently i 
added to his own/^* In traversing the lauds 
in the vicinity of Shahgunje, in 1850, the 
resident was particularly struck by the 
" richness of the cultivation, and the con¬ 
tented and prosperous appearance of the 
peasantry, who came out to him from nu¬ 
merous villages, in crowds, and expressed 
their satisfaction at the security and comfort 
they enjoyed under their present rulers.” 

Of the fraud and violence, abuse of power, 
and collusion with local authorities, by 
which Maun Sing and his father seized upon 
the lands of so many hundreds of old pro¬ 
prietors, there can be no doubt ; hut to at¬ 
tempt to make the family restore them now, 
under such a government [Wajid Ali was 
then king], would create great disorder, 
dnve off all the better classes of cultivators, 
and desolate the face of the country which 
they have rendered so beautiful by an effi- 
cieut system of administration/^f 

Such testimony as this ought to have had 
great weight with the gentlemen entrusted 
willi the settlement of Oude after its forcible 
occupation by the Britislt government* It 
appears, on the contrary, that the noto¬ 
riously unfit and inexperienced revenue offi¬ 
cers, nominated hap-hazard in the multi¬ 
plication of civil appointments consequent 
on Lord Dalhousie's series of annexa¬ 
tions, treated Maun Sing and his relatives 

• Sleemati^s Jounte^ through Oude^ voL h, p 58* 

t Ihid., pp. 150 and 186. 


simply as usurping adventurers, witliouf 
any regard to their position under the late 
dynasty, to the acknowledgment of that 
position by the British authorities, or to 
their characters as efficient administrators 
of territories, in the possession of which 
tliey had been legally, though not righ¬ 
teously confirmed. It was, indeed, easy 
to denounce Maun Sing as the oppressor 
of the Lady Sognra, the impoverished and 
inn prisoned heiress of Mu uneapoor ^ and as 
the murderer of his fellow-usurper, Hurpaul 
Sing, whom he caused to be dispatched at 
an iuter\dew to which he had enticed him, 
by swearing by the holy Ganges, and the 
head of Mahadeo, that he should suffer no 
harm.]: These and other such histories 
(more or less exaggerated, but, unfortunately, 
all possible and probable) might have been 
taken in proof of Maun Singes un worth in ess 
to retain the possessions he and his father 
had seized* Still, had these allegations been 
susceptible of proof, even-hauded justice 
required that considerable allowance should 
be made by the new rulers for deeds of 
oppression and extortion which had been 
condoned, if not sanctioned, by the govern¬ 
ment under which they were committed. 
In the disorganised state of Oude, where 
strife and bloodshed seemed essential condi¬ 
tions of the life of the chieftains, there were 
few whose tenure of property was not com¬ 
plicated by the incidents and consequences 
of internecine hostility. There is no evidence 
to show that the newly-appointed revenue 
officials attempted to lay down any satis¬ 
factory principle on which to ground their 
decisions; on the contrary, they appear to 
have set about their work piece-meal, dis¬ 
cussing such small points of detail as the 
native omlah” chose to bewilder them with, 
and being far too ignorant of the history 
and customs of the new province, or of its 
actual condition, to be able to form a clear 
opinion on the cases before them. The 
“ utter inversion of the rights of property/^ 
which is alleged to have been involved in 
the settlement of the North-West Provinces, , 
in I844,§ could scarcely fail to recur in 
Oude, where the settlement was made 
under the most unpropitious circumstances* 
The cry for revision and reconsideration be¬ 
came so urgent, and the injustice of the 
proceedings so flagrant, that, as we have 
seen. Sir Henry Lawrence was stopped on 
his way to England on sick leave, when 

J Sleeman’a Journey through Oudoj voJ* i., p, 145. 

5 See p. 84, ante. 
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suffering under “ a dozen different com¬ 
plaints/^ and seut to Oude. Unhappilvj 
the opportunity for pacificatian there, 
had been worse than lost. The landed pro¬ 
prietary had been driven, by our revenue 
and Judicial system, into union on the 
single point of hostility towards the British. 
Among the talookdars, there were many 
chiefs entirely opposed in character to Maun 
Sing; but few had suffered such spoliation 
as he had, inasmuch as few had so much 
to lose. The dealings of government with 
him have never been succinctly stated. 
Mr. Russell (whose authorities in India are, 
from the quite peculiar position in whieb 
his talents and honesty have placed him, of 
the very highest class) asserts that, in 1856, 
Maun Sing was chased out of his estates by 
a regiment of cavalrj^ for non-payment of 
head-rent, or assessment to government. 
'When he ffed, many original proprietors 
came forward to claim portions of his es¬ 
tates (comprising, in all, 761 villages), and 
received them from the British administra¬ 
tors.* From a passage in a despatch written 
by Commissioner Wingfield, it appears tliat 
Maun Sing was absolutely in distress for 
money, and unable to borrow any, having 

lost every village at the summary settle¬ 
ment/'t 

A man so situated was not unlikely to 
turn rebel. The Supreme government and 
the Lucknow authorities received intelli- 
gence which they deemed conclusive; and 
I in accordance with a telegram from Cal- 
J cotta, Maun Sing was arrested at Fyzabad 
in May, and remained in confinement till 
the beginning of June, when be sent for 
Colonel Goldoey, warned him that the 
troops would rise, and offered, if released, 
to give the Europeans shelter at Shahgunje. 
Colonel Goldney appears to have rightly 
appreciated the motives of his interlocutor, 
which were simply a desire to be on the 
stronger side—that of the British; to obtain 
from them the best possible terms j and, at 
the same tirne, not to render himself unne¬ 
cessarily obnoxious to his countrymen. 
Maun Sing was neither the fiery Rajpoot of 
Rajast^han (so well and so truly portrayed by 
Todd), nor the mild Hindoo of Bengal; nor, 
happily for us, was he a vengeful Mahratta 
like Nana Sahib: he was a shrewd, wary 
man, "wise in his geiieration,’^^ and made 

• 17 th January, 1859. 

t Despatch to secretary government, dated 
July 14tb, 1857.—Pari. Papers on Mutinies (re¬ 
garding Maun Sing), March IStb, ISoS; p. 3. i 


himself “ master of the situation/^ in a very 
wriggling, serpent-like fashion. He hud 
no particular temptation to join either 
party. The ancient barons of Oude de¬ 
tested him and hia family, as adventurers 
and purvemi^ of the most unprincipled de¬ 
scription, who had grown wealthy on their 
spoils; and Maun Sing, in accordance with 
the proverb, that "the injnrer never for¬ 
gives/^ probably entertained a deeper aver¬ 
sion and distrust towards them than towards 
the English, by whom he had himself been 
despoiled. The event justified the policy 
adopted by Colonel Goldney iu releasing the 
chief, with permission to strengtlien his fort 
{which was greatly out of repair), and raise 
levies; but these measures he had little time 
to adopt; for before many days had elapsed, 
the expected mutiny took place, and was 
conducted in a manner which proved that, 
in the present instance, the sepoys were 
acting oil a settled plan. On the morning 
of the 8th of June, intelligenee was received 
that a rebel force (the 17th N.I., with a 
body of irregular cavalry and two guns 
from Azimghur) were encamped at Begum 
Gunje, ten miles from Fyzabad, and in¬ 
tended marching into the station on the 
following morning. The Europeans now 
prepared for the worst. The civilians and 
the n on - co m m i ssi one d officers sen t t i i ei r 
families to Shahgunje; to which place, 
Captain J. Reid, Captain Alexander Orr, 
and Mr. Bradford, followed them. Colonel 
Goldney, though also filling a civil appoint¬ 
ment, remained behind. He had every 
confidence in the 22nd N.I., which he had 
formerly commanded; and he maintained a 
most gallant bearing to the moment of his 
death. Mrs* Lennox and her daughter 
(Mrs. Morgan), with the wife and children 
of Major Mill, remained in cantonmenta, 
iu reliance on the solemn oath of the 
Native officers of the 22nd, that no in¬ 
jury should be dotie them. The Euro¬ 
pean officers went to their respective posts; 
but soon found themselves prisoners, not 
being allowed to move twelve paces with¬ 
out being followed by a guard with fixed 
bayonets* 

A risaldar of cavalry took command of 
the mutineers, and proceeded to release a 
moolvee, who had been confined in the 
quarter-guard, and in whose honour they 
fired a salute. This man was a Moham¬ 
medan of good family, who had traversed a 
considerable part of Upper India, preaching 
sedition. He had been expelled from Agra 
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—fi measure which only helped to give liini 
the notoriety he sought. In Aprils he 
appeared with several follow era at I^zabad, 
where he circulated seditious papers, and 
openly advocated a religious war. The 
police were ordered to arrest him; but he 
and his followers resisted with arms: the 
military were called iu, and several lives 
were lost on the side of the moolvee, before 
his capture was effected. He was tried, 
and sentence of death would have been 
pronounced and executed upon him, but for 
some informality which delayed the pro¬ 
ceedings, 

Colouel Lennox remained in his bunga¬ 
low ail night with hi a ivife and danghter, 
under a strong aepoy guard. Two officers 
strove to escape, but were fired at by the 
cavalry patrols, and brought back into the 
lines unhurt, where they w^ere desired to 
remain quietly until daybreak, when they 
would be sent off, under an escort, to the 
place of embarkation, placed in boats, and 
dispatched dowm the Gogra river,* 

The account, thus far, rests on official 
information. Private letters state that the 
mutineers held a council of war during the 
night, and that the irregular cavalry, who 
were ueai-ly all Mussulmans, proposed to ' 
kill the officers; but the 22nd NJ, ob¬ 
jected; and it was ultimately decided that 
the officers should be allowed to leave un¬ 
harmed, and to carry away all their private 
arms and property, but no treasure, as that 
belonged to the King of Oude, 

An officer who escaped, gives a different 
account of the language held to him by a 
aiibahdar of his own regiment i but both 
statements may possibly be true, as the 
sepoys may have been disposed in favour of 
the Delhi or of the Oude family, according 
to their birth and prejudices. The speech 
of the subahdar was veiy remarkable. 
Seeing his iate superior about to depart, he 
said—“ As you are going away for ever, I 
will tell you all about our plans. We halt 
at Fyzabad five days, and march through 
Duriabad upon Lucknow, where we expect 
to be joined by the people of the city.^'^ 
Proclainations, he added, had been re¬ 
ceived from the King of Delhi, announcing 
that he was again seated on the throne of 
liis fathers, and desired the whole army to 

• Despatch of Colonel Lennox, July 1st, 1857.— 
Further Parlmmentary Papers on Mutinies (No. 4), 
p. 46. See also letter dated August 1st s published 
m Timesj September 29 th, 1857, 

t Letter from an officer of one of the Fyzabad 


join his standard. The subahdar declared 
that Rajah Maun Sing had been ap- i 
pointed commander-in-chief in Oude; and * 
lie concluded his commuuications by re¬ 
marking—You English have been a" long 
time ill India, but you know little of us. • 
Wg have nothing to do with Wajid Ali, or 
any of liis relations; the kings of Lucknow 
were made by you: the only ruler in ludia ' 
empowered to give sunnudsj is the King of 
Delhi; he never made a King of Oude: 
and it is from him only that we shall re¬ 
ceive our orders,”! , 

Tim officers were allowed to depart at 
daybreak on the morning of the 9th, and 
were escorted to the river side, and directed 
to enter four boats wLich had been pro¬ 
vided by the insurgents, and proceed dowm 
the river. Whilst still at the ghaut, or land¬ 
ing-place, intelligence was brought to the 
escort, that their comrades in cantonmeiits 
were plundering the treasure; whereupon 
the whole party immediately hurried off 
thither. The Europeans then entered the 
boats; and, there being no boatmen, pro¬ 
ceeded to man them themselves. Accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of a survivor, the 
four boats were filled in the following 
maimer, 

JFirst Hoat .—Colonel Goldney j Lieutenants Cur¬ 
rie, Caulley, liitchie, Parsons; Sergeants Matthews, | 
Edwards, Busher. 

Secon d Maj or Mil I; S ergean t-maj or Hul me I 

and his Wife; Quartermaster-sergeant liusael j and , 
Bugler Williamson* 

Third Colon el O'Brien * Captain Gordon ; 

Lieutenants Anderson and Percivallj and Surgeon 
Gollison. 

JFmirth —Lieutenants Thomas, Lindsay, and 

English. I 

While dropping down the river, the 
Enropcaus perceived a canoe following I 
them. It contained a sepoy of the 22ntl 
N.I., named Teg Ali Khau, who requested 
to be suffered to accompany his officers. 
He waa taken in by Colonel Goldney; and, ' 
on approaching a vill.'ige, he procured 
rowers for two of the boats, and proved 
himself, in the words of the credientials 1 
subsequently given lum by Colonel Lennox, 
a loyal and true 

Boats one and two distanced the others, 
and passed Ayodha, where the third boat ’ 
was seen to put in. After proceeding 

regiments. Quoted by Bombay Correspoudeut of 
Daily Netvs, August 17th, 1857. 

t Long roll and certificate of character, dated 
July 1st, 1857.—Further Pari, Papers on the Muti¬ 
nies (No. 4)i p. 53. 
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about three miles furtlierj Colonel Gold- 
11 ey and Major ]\Iill ivaited, in hopes of 
being rejoined by their comi^ades; but 
spending two hours in vaiiij they resumed 
their voyage down stream, and at length 
reached a spot which they approached 
without any idea of danger^ apparently 
not knowing that it Avas Begum Gunje, 
the place ivhere the J7th NJ. were en¬ 
camped, ‘ and heneatli which the current 
of tlie Gogra swept past,=^= Here the fugi¬ 
tives observed natives running along the 
bank, and evidently giving notice of their 
approach. From the various accounts of 
the whole sad business, it seems that some 
I of the more sanguinary and desperate of 
the Fj'zabad nuitineers, thwarted in their 
I purpose of themselves slaying and plunder- 
I ing the Europeans by the determined op¬ 
position of the 22nd NX, gave notice to 
' the rebels at Begum Gunje to intercept the 
! officers. Accordingly, just at the narrowest 
j part of the stream, a body of infantry and 
cavalry were drawn up iu readiness; and, 
as the boats approached, they were fired 
I iuto, and Matthews, ivho was rowing, was 
; killed* Colonel Goldney desired the offi- 
^ cers to lay aside their arms, and try to 
i come to terms with the mutineers, who 
' entered some boats which lay along the 
shore, and pushing off into the middle of the 
stream, recommenced firing, Seeing this, 
Colonel Goldney urged all around him to 
jump into the water, and try to gain the 
opposite bank; Jie was, he said, too old to 
' ruii,^^ and there was no other prospect of 
! escape* liis advice was followed. The 
' gallant veteran and the dead sergeant re¬ 
mained alone; the other passengers, toge- 
I ther with ail those in the second boat, 

I strove to sAvim to shore. Major Mill, 
Lieutenants Curiie and Parsons, Avere 
drowoed in the attempt, 
j Tlie fortunes of the party iu the first 
boat ^ire described iu a report by Ser- 
' geant Busher, who succeeded in effecting 
his escape, as did also Teg Ah Khan. In 
the course of Busher^s wanderings, he met 
with the officers who had embarked in the 
fourth boat; but they escaped the rebel 
force only to pei'isli by the hands of in¬ 
surgent villagers.f Lieutenants Cautley, 

• Gubhiiis' Mtdinics in Ottdhf p- 13a. 
t Further ParL Papers (No. 4), p. 48, 
t Ltmdoji Gazette (second supplement), IMay 6th, 

I 18 da 

I 5 Idr. Gubbins, from whom the above state nieut re- 
,1 garding the fate of Co3* Goldney is derived (p. 133), 

. does not give his authority. The government Gazette , 


Ritchie, and Briglit, are thonglit to have 
met a similar fate.J The remainder of the 
Fyzabad fugitives, whose fate has not been 
mentioned, escaped, excepting Colonel Gold- i 
uey, 'who Avas, it is alleged, brought to 
land, and led to the mutineer camp, “I 
am an old man/^ he said; ivill you dis¬ 
grace yourselves by my murder?” They | 
shot him down*§ | 

The gentlemen in the third boat put in I 
sliore, and obtjiined a large boat and some 
rowers. The natives wei'e, however, so 
terrified, that they Avould have run away, 
had they not been compelled to embark " at 
the point of the SAVord.” The Enropeana 
exhausted with fatigue, fell asleep, aud 
Avlien they aivoke the boatmen had dis¬ 
appeared. They ]jad, however, by thi^ 
time reached a village called Gola, near 
ivhich a native prince and French indigo 
planter resided. The planter, “seeing the 
Avhole country up around him,” started 
with the officers ou tlie following morning for 
Dinapoor, wliither the whole party arrived I 
safely, under the escort of thirty armed 
men, sent Avith them by the rajah. ' Mr. 
CoUison, ou Avhose authority the above de¬ 
tails are given, says, that tlie ladies from j 
FvKabad arrived at Dinapoor ou June : 
29th, in a pitiful condition. They had 
been robbed of everything at Goruckpoor, 
whither they liad been safely sent by i 
Maun Sing, and only escaped Anth their 
lives. They had been imprisoned iu a fort 
on the river for a Aveek, aud almost 
starved to death.|| In the official notice of i 
the Fyzabad mutiny, it is expressly stated, 
that no acts of violence Avere committed by 
the troops ou the occasion; on the con¬ 
trary, the majority, it is said, conducted 
themselves respectfully toAvards their offi¬ 
cers to tlio last; and even those requiring 
money ibr travelling expenses, Avere supplied 
with it by the iiuUiueers.ll ; 

The adA^entures of Colonel Lennox remain 
to be told. After the officers had left, the 
moulvee sent the native apothecary of tlie 
dispensary to say, that he was sorry that 
the colonel should be obliged to ffy, as, 
through his kindness, he liad been Avell 
cared-for while confined for three months 
in the tjuartei-guard, and had been allowed 

mentions the colonefs name among tlie list of the 
missing, whose fate had not been ascertained. | 

II Letter from Assistant-surgeon Collison, dated 
liinapoor, June — Time?^ August 29rh, 1857. 

]7es]mmh from Major-general Llovd, dated | 
Dinapoor, June IP. 1857/^—Further Park Papers 
(not numbered), p. 3o, , 
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liis hookah; and that if the colonel 
and his family would remain in canton¬ 
ments for a few days, he would take care of 
them. The subahdar, Dhuleep Sing, on 
the contrary, advised their immediate flight 
before the arrival of the 17th NJ,; and as 
the sepoys on guard at the bungalow were 
becoming insolent and riotous, Colonel 
Lennox judged it best to quit Fyzabad im¬ 
mediately, which he did with his wife and 
daughter, starting during the intense heat 
of the afternoon. Two faithful sepoys ac¬ 
companied them, and were happily on their 
guard against the danger to be expected at 
Begum Guiije. At Ayodha, however, they 
encountered an unexpected difliculty, the 
place being held by a rebel picket. They 
were twice compelled to stop, under threats 
of being fired upon; but after being ques¬ 
tioned, were suffered to proceed. At half¬ 
past ten they passed the enemy's camp un¬ 
seen ; but on rounding a sand-bank, they 
came upon another picket. By the advice of 
the sepoys and boatmen, they went on shore, 
and crept along the side of the bank for two 
hours ^ at the expiration of that time they 
re-entered the boat, which the native boat¬ 
men had risked their lives to bring round. 
Colonel Lennox and the ladies crossed the 
river at midnight, and landed in the Go¬ 
to ckpoor district. At sunrise qn the follow¬ 
ing morning, they started on foot for Go- 
ruck poor, with their khitmntgar (steward 
or table attendant) and ayah (lady's maid), 
and had walked about six miles, when 
they reached a village, where, having pro-' 
cured a draught of milk, they prepared to 
rest during the mid-day heat; but were 
soon disturbed by a horseman, armed to 
the teeth, witli a huge horse-pistol in his 
hand, which he cocked and held to the 
head of Colonel Lennox, desiring him to 
proceed with his wife and daughter to the 
camp of the 17th N,I., as he expected to 
get a reward of 500 rupees for each of their 
beads. The fugitives wearily retraced their 
steps; but had not gone above a mile 
when a lad met them, whom the horse- 
niau recognised, and whose appearance 
made him strive to compel the ladies 
to quicken their pace, IMie lad, how¬ 
ever, prevailed on him to let them drink 
some water and rest awhile, near a village; 
and during the interval he contrived to 

• The adventures of Colonel Lennox and his 
family, are given, as nearly as possible, in the words 
of the interesting official statement, drawn up by 
the colonel himself, and dated July Ist, 1857.—^ 


send a boy to call friends to their assis¬ 
tance. It appeared that a naziui, named 
Meet Mohammed Hussein Khan, and his 
nephew, Meer Mehndee, had a small fort 
less than a mile distant (in the Am ora h 
district), from whence, on receiving intelli¬ 
gence of the danger of the Europeans, 
eight or ten men were dispatched to the 
rescue. The horseman was disarmed, and 
obliged to accompany !iis late captives to 
the residence of the nazim; but one of 
the party sent to save them, seemed by no 
means pleased with the task. He abused 
Colonel Lennox; and, ^'looking to his | 
pistol and priming, swore lie would shoot 
those Englishmen who had come to take 
away the caste of the natives and make 
them Christians."* Meer Mohammed was 
holding a council when the fugitives ar¬ 
rived. They were nsliered into his pre¬ 
sence, and he bade them rest and take 
some sherbet. One of his retainers hinted, 
that a stable close by would be a suitable 
abode for the dogs, who would be killed ere 
long. The nazim rebuked him, and told 
the Europeans not to fear, as they should 
be protected in the fort until the road to 
Goruckpoor was again open, so that the 
station could be reached in safety. 

On the day after their arrival, their host, 
fearing that scouts of the 17th N.I. would 
obtain news of the locality of the refugees, 
desired them* to assume native clothing; 
and dressing three of his own people in the 
discarded European garments, he sent them 
out at nine o'clock in the evening, under 
an escort, to deceive his outposts and the 
villagers. The disguised persons returned 
at midnight, in their own dresses; and all, ^ 
except those in the secret, believed that the 
Europeans had been sent away, instead of 
being allowed to remain in a reed hut in | 
rear of the zenana, treated very kindly and 
considerately, having plenty of food, and a [ 
daily visit from the nazim. Clothing for 
the ladies was supplied by the begum. On j 
the 18th of June, an alarm was given that an j 
enemy was approaching to attack the fort. 
The ladies w'Cre immediately concealed in 
the zenana, and Colonel Lennox hidden in 
a dark-wood “ godown," or caravan for the 
transport of goods. The troopers proved ^ 
to be a party sent by the collector of Go- 
ruekpoor for the refugees, who gratefully | 

Further Pari. Papers (No. 4), pp. 46—48. See also 
the somewhat fuller account, also written by him, 
and published in the London of September 

2Sth, 1857. I 
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took leave of the coiisiderMe and noble 
nazim.” They reached Goruckpoor in safety; 
and, on their way, met Sergeant Busher, who 
had been also saved by Meer Mehudee^s 
adherents* 

Tlie nazim afterwards visited the muti¬ 
neers at Fyzabad, to learn their plan, which 
was to march to the attack of Lucknow, 
and then proceed to Delhi, They enquired 
very minutely concerniug certain Euro¬ 
peans he had harboured. The nazim de¬ 
clared he had only fed and rested three 
Europeans, and then sent them on. To 
this the mutineers replied-—It is well; we 
are glad you took care of the colonel and 
his family/’ 

Colonel LennoK concludes his naiu^ative 
by earnestly recommending the nazim and 
hia nephew to the favour of the British 
government* He had refrained from any 
description of his own snfferiugs, or those 
of his companions; but he evidently could 
not acknowledge the gratitude due to a 
fellow-creature, wdthoiit making reverent 
mention of the merciful Providence which 
had supported, and eventually carried 
him through, perils under which the majo¬ 
rity of his fellow-officers had suuk, though 
they were mostly young, strong, and unen¬ 
cumbered by the care of weak and defence¬ 
less women* His party escaped without a 
hair of their heads being injured* There is 
something very impressive in the quiet dig¬ 
nity with which Colonel Lennox declares— 
Throughout this severe trial, I have found 
the promise fulfilled to me and to my 
family, 'And as thy day, so shall thy 
strength 

The last Europeans left at Fyzabad, 
were the wife and children of Major 
Mill, For some unexplained cause, Mrs* 
Mill had neither accompanied the civilians 
to Shahgunje, nor her husband to tiie 
boats. She is alleged to have lost the oppor¬ 
tunity of leaving the station with Colonel 
Lennox, from ntiwillingness to expose her 
three young cJiildren to the sun; but siie 
subsequently made her way alone with them, 
wandering about for a fortnight, from vil¬ 
lage to village, till she reached Goruckpoor, 
where one of her little ones died of fatigue; 
and where, after passing through an agony 
of doubt, she learned at length the cer¬ 
tainty of her widowhood.f 

SuUanpoor. —This station was under the 

* Further Park Papers (No* 4), p, 47, 
f Gubbins’ MtUinim in Oudk^ p* 136. 

} Ibid,, p* 138* 
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command of Colonel Fisher, an officer 
wliose genial nature and keen enjoyment 
of Held sports, had rendered him popular 
alike wi th E u rope ana an d Nati ves * H i s o w u 
regiment {the 15th irregular horse) was 
posted at Sultanpoor, together with the 8th 
Oude infantry, under Captain W, ^Smith, 
and the 1st regiment of military police, 
under Captain Banbury* Individual popu¬ 
larity could not, however, counteract gen¬ 
eral disaffection; and, even to its pos¬ 
sessor, it brought dangers as well as advan¬ 
tages; for while the sepoys of each regi¬ 
ment were solicitous for, and did actually 
preserve, the lives of many favourite officers 
at the risk of their own, the worst disposed 
of other corps were specialty anxious to 
remove such commanders as might in¬ 
fluence the more moderate to repen tan ee, 
and, at the same time, to compromise the 
entire Bengal army by implication in the 
commission of crimes which tlie majority 
had in all probability never contemplated. 
Colonel Fisher was not taken by surprise* 
He anticipated the coming outbreak, and 
sent off the ladies and children, ou the 
night of the 7th of June, towards Alla¬ 
habad, under care of Dr* Corbyn and Lieu¬ 
tenant Jenkyns* Three of the ladies (Mrs, 
Goldney, Mrs. Block, and Mrs* Stroyah) 
became separated from the rest, and were 
taken to the neighbouring fort of Ametliie, 
where they were protected by TLajah Bainie 
Madhoo Sing; hy whom, the Oude commis¬ 
sioner states, they were very kindly treated, 
Madhoo/’ he adds, '' sent ns in their letters 
to Lucknow; furnished them witli such com* 
forts as he could procure himself; took 
charge of tlie articles ivhich we wished to 
send; and, after shel terin g tlie ladies for some 
da^’^s, forwarded them in safety to Aliahabadp 
The rest of the party, joined by Lieutenant 
Grant, assistant- commissi oner, found refuge 
for some days with a neighbouring zemin¬ 
dar, and were by him escorted in safety 
to Allahabad/’t This testimony is very 
strongly in favour of a rajah, whose fort, 
after being the sanctuary ol English wo men 
in tlieir deepest need, was soon to be be¬ 
sieged by the British commander-in-ebief 
in person, and its master driven into exile 
and outlawry. The cause of this change is 
alleged to have been one wliich those who 
have watched the working of the centralisa¬ 
tion system in India, will find little diffi¬ 
culty in utiderstanding* It is not only 
that the left hand does not know what the 
right hand is doing, but that the head, 
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called by courtesy the Supreme govern¬ 
ment, is generally ignorant of the move¬ 
ments of either, until its own initiative and 
veto, exercised in an equally despotic and 
vacillating manner by successive orders and 
conn ter-orders, have issued in the hope¬ 
less bewilderment of its own functionaries, 
and the rebellion of its unfortunate sub¬ 
jects. The history of Bainie Madhoo^s 
hostility is thus given by Mr, Russell. 

The rajab/^ he writes (in November, 1858, 
from the British camp then advancing 
against Amethie), '*ia a Rajpoot of ancient 
family and large possessions. At the an¬ 
nexation, or rather after it, when that most 
fatal and pernicious resettlement of Oude 
took place, in which our officers played 
with estates and titles as if they were 
footballs, we took from tlie rajali a very 
large portion of territory, and gave it to 
rival claimants. The rajah, no doubt, was 
incensed against us; but still, when the 
mutiny and revolt broke out, he received 
the English refugees from Salone, and shel¬ 
tered and forwarded them, meni women, 
and childi^en, in safety to Allahabad. 
While he was doing this, the government 
was busy confiscating his property.^ If I 
am rightly informed, the authorities, with¬ 
out any proof, took it for granted that the 
rajah was a rebel, and seized upon several 
lacs of rupees which he had at Benares; 
and, to his applications for redress, he re¬ 
ceived, in reply, a summons to come in and 
surrender himself/'f 

Other causes were not wanting to aggra¬ 
vate the natural aversion of the chief 
tovrards the government by which he had 
been so ill-treated; and these will be men¬ 
tioned in their due order. Meanwhile, 
many intermediate events require to be 
narrated. The troops at Sultanpoor rose 
on the morning of the 9th of June, when 
Colonel Fisher, in retuxming from the lines 
of the military police, whom he had 
harangued and endeavoured to reduce to 
order, was shot in the back by one of 
that- regiment, and died in the arras of 
Lieutenant C. Tucker, Captain Gibbings, 
the second in command, was attacked 
and killed by tlie troopers while on horse¬ 
back beside the dhooly in which Fisher had 
been placed. The men then shouted to 

* Out of 223 villages, 119 were t^en from him 
on the second revision after annexation, (Russell), 
—Tunes, Jan. 17th, 18dS. 

f limes, December 21st, 1858. 

t Gubbins' JlfwimtW in Ondh, p. 139, 


Lieuteoant Tucker to go; and he rode off, 
crossed the river, and found shelter in the i 
fort of Roosfcum Sah, at Deyrah, on the | 
banks of the Goomtee. Here he was 
joined by the remainder of the Sultanpoor 
officers, and was, with them, safely escorted 
to Benares, by a party of natives sent from 
that city by the commissioner, Henry Carre 
Tncker. 

Mr. Gubbins observes—^^^Roostum Sah 
ia a fine specimen of the beat kind of 
talooqdars in Oiidh, Of old family, and 
long settled at Deyrah, he resides there in 
a fort very strongly situated in the ravines 
of the Goomtee, and surrounded by a thick 
jungle of large extent. It had never been i 
taken by the troops of the native govern¬ 
ment, which had more than once been re¬ 
pulsed from before it. Roostum Sah de¬ 
serves the more credit for his kind treat¬ 
ment of the refugees, as he had suffered 
unduly at the settlement, and had lost 
many villages which he should have been 
permitted to retain. I had seen him at 
Fyaabad in January, 1857; and, after dis¬ 
cussing his case with the deputy-commis¬ 
si oner, Mr. W. A, Forbes, it had been set¬ 
tled that fresh inquiries should be made 
into the title of the v ill ages which he 
had lost; and orders had been issued ac- 
cordingly/"J 

Whatever were the orders issued in 
January, they appear to have afforded no 
immediate relief to the iH-used talookdar; 
for, in tlie following June, when he received 
and sheltered the European fugitives, he 
was found to be supporting bis family by 
the sale of the jewels of his female rela¬ 
tives. ! 

Two young civilians§ were killed in 
endeavouring to escape. They took refuge 
with Yaseen Khau, zemindar of the town 
of Sultanpoor. He is alleged to have re¬ 
ceived them into his house, and then turned 
them out and caused them to be shot down, 
thereby perpetrating the only instance of 
treacherv attributed to a petty zemindar of 
Oude.j] 

Salons .—The mutiny here was conducted 
without tumult or bloodshed. There were 
no Europeans at this station, but only six 
companies of the 1st Oude infantry, under 
Captain Thompson. The cantonments were 

§ Mr. A. Block, C.S., and Mr. S, Stroyan, who 
had been recently married to a girl of seventeen, 

t| Mtdimes in Ouilh, p. 140. [Mr. (Nubbins does ’ 
not give his auihoritj' for this statement regarding 
the conduct of Yaseen Khan. 
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at PersTiadipoor. The conduct of the regi¬ 
ment is described by its commanding officer 
as continniug most exemplary^' up to June 
9thj notwithstanding the trials to which 
the men had been subjected, by the false 
accounts of their Mends and relatives in 
different disbanded and mutinous regi- 
mentSp On the afternoon of that day, a 
sowar (trooper), who pretended to have 
escaped from a body of mutineers, galloped 
into the cantonments* In the night, he re¬ 
presented to the sepoys, that in the event 
of their remaining faithful, they would be 
overpowered by the revolted regiments; 
and his arguments, added to the impression 
already produced by the assertions of the 
37th, 45th, and 57th N.I., that they had 
been first disarmed and then fired on by 
the Europeans, so wrought upon the minds 
of the Pershadipoor troops, that they re¬ 
solved on throwing off their allegiance*^ 

The large sum known to be in the trea¬ 
sury, had probably its share in incitiug 
them to mutiny, w^hich they did on the 
morning of the 10th, by refusing to obey 
their officers, and warning them to depart. 
The Europeans knew that resistance was 
hopeless, and rode off, a few sepoys accom- ! 
panying Captain Thompson, and remaining 
steadily with him; while some native subor¬ 
dinates attended the commissioner. Captain 
Barrow* As the party passed through the 
lines, several of the sepoys saluted them, but 
none uttered any threat. Outside the sta¬ 
tion, Lull Hunwunt Sing, talookdar of 
Dharoopoor, was found drawn up with his 
troopers, in accordance with a promise which 
he had given to be ready with aid in case of 
emergency. The whole of the refugees were 
received into his fort, and remained there 
nearly a fortnight, treated all the while 
with the greatest kindness. They were 
then conducted by their host and 500 of 
his followers to the ferry over the Ganges, 
opposite to Allahabad, and they reached 
the fort in safety- The refugees desired to 
give Hunwunt Sing some token of their 
gratitude ; but he would receive no pre¬ 
sent for his hospitality.^^ The financial 
commissioner remarks—^^The conduct of 
tliis man is the more deserving, as he had lost 
an undue number of villages; and his case, 
as wen as that of Roostum Sah of Deyrali, 
was one that called for reconsideration.^^t 

* Despatch of Captain Thompson to secretary 
of government, June 25th, 1857*^—Purther Pari* 
Papers, p, 70* 

f Gubbina' 3fut{ntes in Oudh, p. 141* 


At Duriabadj a station and district of ; 
the Lucknow division, the 5th Oude in- i 
fantiy were quartered, under Captain ^ 
Hawes. There was a considerable amount 
of treasure here (about three lacs), the re- 
raoval of which had been attempted in 
May, but resisted by some of the sepoys. 

On the 9th of Juue, Captain Hawes re- j 
newed the attempt. The treasure was i 
placed in carts, and the men marched off ! 
cheering; but before they had proceeded j 
half a mile, a disturbance took place. The [ 

disaffected men refused to convey the i 

treasure any further, fired on tliose who 
opposed them, and succeeded in taking 
back the loaded carts iu triumph to the 
station* The European residents fled im¬ 
mediately* Captain Hawes, though re¬ 
peatedly fired on, escaped unhurt, galloped 
off across the country, was kindly received 
by Ram Sing, zemindar of Suhee, aud fi^om 
thence escaped to Lucknow* Lieutenants 
Gi'aut and EiiRerton placed their wives and 
ciiildren in a covered cart, and were walking 
by the side of it, when they were overtaken 
by a party of mutineers, and obliged to turn 
back. On their way towai'ds Duriabad, 
messengers from cantonments met them, 
with leave to go where they pleased, as the 
regiment had no wish to do them harm. 

A double rifle, which bad been taken from 
Lieutenant Grant, was restored to him; 
and the party reached the hospitable abode 
of Ram Sing, and proceeded thence to 
Lucknow w ith out fur the r m ole st ation • Mr. 
Benson (the deputy-commissioner) and his 
wife took refuge with the talookdar of Hu- 
raha; were liospitably treated, and enabled 
to reach Lucknow. 

The mutiny of all the Oude stations has 
now been told, except those of Cawnpoor 
and Futtelighur: they have a distiuctive 
character J the massacre which followed 
them by far surpassing any outbreak of | 
sepoy panic, ferocity, or fanaticism; and 
being, in fact, an episode formed by the 
ruthless, reckless vengeance of the wretch 
whose name is hateful to everybody pos¬ 
ses sed 0 f com m on li u m ani fcy, w h et her C hri s - 
tian, Mohammedan, or Hindoo, 

iMcknow ,— On the 11th of June, 1857, 
the capital of Oude, aud Cawnpoor, were 
the only stations in the province still held 
by tlie British* 

On the following day, Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence resumed his functions, and became as 
indefatigable as ever. He ""^seemed almost 
never to sleep. Often would he sally out in 
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disguise, and visit tlie most frequented parts 
of the native toam, and make personal obser¬ 
vations, and see how his orders were carried 
out. He several times had a thin bedding 
spread out near the guns at the Baillie 
Guard gate, and retired there among the 
artillerists; not to sleep, but to plan and 
meditate undisturbed. He appeared to he 
ubiquitous, and to be seen every where/^* 
The 12th of June was farther marked by 
the mutiny of the 3rd regiment of military 
police, wkich furnished the mail guard, and 
took most of the civil duties* Ike sepoys 
abandoned their several posts, and marched 
off on the road to Sultanpoor, plundering 
several houses belonging to Europeans in 
their way. They were pursued by a force 
under Colonel Inglis. The police super¬ 
intendent (Captain Weston) outstripped 
the other Europeans, and endeavoured to 
bring the natives back to obedience. They 
treated him civilly, but refused to listen to 
his arguments, unless permitted to do so by 
the chief they had elected. The permis¬ 
sion was refused, and one of the mutineers 
levelled his musket at Captain Weston. A 
dozen arms were thrust forward to strike 
down the weapon. ^^Who,^^ said they, 
would kill snch a brave man as this?^^ 
The English officer rode back unharmed.f 
When the Europeans came up with the 
mutineers, they turned and fought, killing 
two of the Seik troopers, and woundiag 
several other persons. Two Europeans died 
of apoplexy. The loss, on the side of the 
mutineers, was fifteen killed and fifteen 
captured. On the return of the pursuers, 
the deputy-commissioner, Mr* Martin, who 
had formed one of the volunteer cavalry, 
urged the execution of the prisoners; but 
the tacit pledge given by some of the 
captors, who bad held out their open hand 
in token of q_uarter, wm nobly redeemed by 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and the prisoners 
were released. Levies of horse, foot, artil¬ 
lery, and police, were now raised. About 
eighty pensioned sepoys were called in by 
Sir Henry from tlie snrroniidiug districts, 
and no suspicion ever attached to any of 
them dming tlie siege. One, named 
Ungud, a native of Oude, performed some 
remarkable feats as a messenger. The 
mingled justice and conciliation of Sir 
Henry Lawrence^s policy was markedly 
instnimental in obtaining the native auxili¬ 
aries, but for whom, Luckuow might have 

* Rees^ Siege of JDttcknow, p. 39. 

t Ibid^f p. OL 


been as Caw’npoor. A striking iUuatration 
of this fact, is afforded by the circumstance 
of some hundreds of Native artillerymen, 
formerly in the service of the King of Oude 
(who had refused to enter the sei'vice of the 
British government on the annexation of 
the country), now coming forward tinder 
their chief, Meer Furzimd Ali, as volunteers* 
A number of them were enlisted ; and Mr* 
Gubbins, who had sixteen of tliem in his 
own fortified house, says they worked the 
guns, under European supervision, during 
the whole siege, in which several of them 
were killed* He adds, that “ the mutineers 
no sooner learnt timt Furznnd Ali was on 
onr side, than they gutted his house, plun¬ 
dering it of a large amount of valuable 
property. Unless, therefore, some special 
compensation has been granted to him. Fur- 
znnd Ali will not have gained much by his 
loyalty.^'J It seems strange that the finan¬ 
cial commissioner for Oude,^Writing in Jnne, 
1858, should not have been able to speak with 
somewhat greater certainty on the subject. 

Eamadeen, an old Brahmin, also a native 
of Oude, was anotlier helpful auxiliary* 
He had been employed as an overseer ol 
roads; and when the disturbed state of the 
districts interrupted his labours, he came in 
to Lucknow with six of his brethren: they 
worked as foot soldiers; and no men ever 
behaved better. By night they assisted in 
constructing batteries; by day they fought 
whenever the enemy attacked. Bamadeen 
and two of his men were killed; the others 
survived, and were pensioned by govern¬ 
ment. There was a native architect named 
Pirana, of whom Mr. Gnbbins says—He 
was an excellent workman ; and, but for liis 
aid and that of Bamadeen, we could never 
have completed the works which we put up. 
Pirana used to work steadily under fire; and 
I have seen a brick, wliicii he was about to 
lay, knocked out of his hand by a Imllet.''^§ 
Before the siege began, there was an excellent 
native smith, named Golab, working in the 
engineering department. Captain Fulton 
gave him his option to go or stay. He 
chose the latter; and manifested strong 
personal attachment to his chief, following 
him everywhere in the face of great 
danger, and rendering invaluable service. 
On the very day on which the relieving 
force entered the Residency, he was killed 
by a round shot. 

Such are a few among a crowd of 

J 3fiittnies in Oudh^ p. 16S. 

§ Ihid., p. 167. 
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instances of fidelity even unto tleatli; indi¬ 
vidual attachment being usually the actu¬ 
ating motive. 

Strenuous efforts were now made to 
strengthen tlie Residency position, and to 
throw up defences capable of resisting the 
assault of artilleiy. The Residency itself 
occupied the highest point of an elevated 
and irregular plateau, sloping down sharply 
towards the river* On the north side, a 
strong battery for heavy guns, afterwards 
called the Redan, was commenced on the 
IBtii of June, by Captain Fulton. The 
Cawnpoor battery—so called from its posi¬ 
tion commanding the high road from that 
station—had been begun some days earlier 
by Lieutenant Anderson* 

Among other precautions taken at this 
period, was the arrest of certain Moham¬ 
medan s of higli family, who it was supposed 
might be compelled or persuaded to join the 
rebel cause. One was Mustapha Ali Khan, 
the elder brother of the ex-king, who had 
been a state prisoner at the time of our 
occupation of Oude, and whose claims to 
the succession had been set aside on the 
plea of weak intellect. The other captives 
were two princes connected with the Delhi 
family—Nawab Rookun-ood-Dowlali, one of 
the surviving sons of the good old sovereign, 
Saclut AU Khan; and the young rajah of 
Toolseepoor (in the Terai), a very turbu¬ 
lent character, who had previonsly been 
under surveillance, and was suspected of 
having caused the murder of his father* 

On the 28tb of June, Ali Reza Khan, 
who liad formerly been kotwal of Lucknow 
under native rule, and had taken service 
under the British government, reported the 
existence of a large quantity of jewels in 
the late Idng's treasury, in the palace called 
the Kaiser Eagh; which, if not removed, 
would probably fall into the hands of tlie 
mutineers, or be plundered by some party 
or other* Major Banks was immediately 
dispatched with a military force to secure 
and bring iu the treasure, which consisted 
of a rscbly ornamented throne, crowns 
thickly studded with gems, gold pieces from 
Venice and Spain, and a varie^ of neck¬ 
laces, armlets, rings, and ^native ornaments, 
enclosed in eases so decayed with age, that 
they fell to pieces when touched; and the 
place was literally strewed with pearls and 
gold* The display was unfortunate; and 
during the subsequent siege, the receptacle 
in which these gewgaws were placed was 
more than once broken into, and " looted/' 


The men of the 32nd regiment were sup¬ 
posed to be the offenders. “ Certaiuly they 
got hold of a large quantity of the jewels, 
and sold them freely to the natives of the 
gai*rison*”=*^ Deprat, a French merchant, 
who possessed some stores of wine, received 
offers of valuable gems in exchange for a 
dozen of brandy; and Mr, Gubbins writes 
—I have myself seen diamonds and pearls 
which had been so bought,” There were 
twenty-three lacs (j 6230,000) in the govern¬ 
ment treasury; and this sum was, in the 
middle of June, buiied in front of the Resi¬ 
dency, as the safest place of deposit. 

The circulating medium had always been 
miserably insufficient for the wants of a 
teeming population; and the neglect of 
proper provision in that respect had been 
one of the leading defects of the Com¬ 
pany's government. In Oude, early in 
the month of June, public securities fell to 
so low an ebb, that government promissory 
notes for a hundred rupees were offered for 
sale at half that sum. Confidence was 
partially restored by the authorities volun¬ 
teering to buy as much as two lacs of paper 
at any rate under sixty per cent* The 
owners hesitated and wavered; and the 
only purchase actually made was effected 
by the financial commissioner, on Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s private account, at seventy-five 
per cent. But during the last half of the 
month, the demand for gold increased 
rapidly . The mutinous sepoys at the out- 
stations had possessed themselves of large 
amounts of government treasure in silver, 
which was very bulky to -carry about, and 
they exchanged it for gold at high rates, 
wherever the latter could he procured. At 
Lucknow all credit rapidly vanished. Not a 
native merchant could negotiate a “boon die,” 
or bill; tlie government treasury was vainly 
appealed to for aid; and as there was no 
longer any prospect of receiving money 
from the out-stations, it was ordered that 
the salaries of the government officials 
should cease to be paid in full, and that 
they should receive only such sraali present 
allowance as might suffice for necessary 
expenditure. 

By this time the heat had become in¬ 
tense, and the rains were anxiously looked 
for. There had been several deaths from 
cholera in the Muchee Bhawii, and both 
cholera and small-pox had appeared in the 
Residency, where Sir Henry himself lived, iu 
the midst of above a hundred ladies and 
* Gubbms* in Oudhi p, 178, 
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i children. The Residency also contained the 
sick, and women and children, of H.M/s 
32iid, There are,” Mrs, Harris states, as 

many as eiglit and nine ladies, with a dozen 
! children, in one room ; and the heat is 
awful.”* A heavy fall of rain on the 28th 
of June was hailed as a great relief; but the 
comfort thus afforded was counterbalanced 
by tidings from Cawnpoor. 

1 At the time of the capitulation of 
General Wheeler to the Nana Sahib, a 

1 large body of mutineers were known to 
be assembled at Nawabguuje, twenty miles 
from Luckii o w, w hieh city they imme- 
cliately marched towards. On tlie 29th of 
JuTie, an advance guard of 500 infantry 
and 100 horse, w^as reported to Sir Henry 
Lawrence as having arrived at Chinliut 
(a town on the Pyzabad road, within eight 
miles of the Residency), to collect supplies 
' for the force which was expected there 
on the following day. A body of cavalry 
was sent out to reconnoitre the position and i 
numbers of the enemy, but returned with- , 
out having accomplished this object, hostile 
pickets having been posted at a considerable 
distance from the town. Our intelligence 
was, perhaps unavoidably, as defective as 
that of the enemy w^as accurate. On the 
night of the 29th of June (and not on the 
30th, as tlie spies employed by Mi\ Gub- 
bins, who had charge of the intelligence 
department, had declared ivould be the 
case), the rebel army reached Chinliut. In 
utter ignorance of this fact. Sir Henrv 
Lawrence planned the expedition w^hich 
proved so disastrous; 

Such, at least, is the statement made bv 
Mr. Rees, whose authority carries weight, 
because he had access to, and permission to 
use, the journal kept by the wife of Briga¬ 
dier Inglis, the second in command; and 
probably gained his information from the 
brigadier himself, as well as from other offi¬ 
cers engaged in the undertaking. Mr. 
Gubbins" account is less circumstantial, 
and is naturally not unprejudiced, because, 
owing to the unfortunate differences which 
existed^ between him and the other leading 
authorities, he was not even aware of the 
expedition until its disastrous issue became 
apparent* 

• Mrs. Harris’s of Xttckmi/?, pp, 23; o4. 

t Kaikes of Lucknow, p, 67, Mr. Gubbias 

states, that upon his death-bed, Sir Henry referred 
to ibe disaster at Chin hut; and said, that he bad 
acted agamst bis own judgment from the fear of 
man, but did not mention the name of any indb 
viduai adviser ,—m Oitdh) p. 

The force moved out at 6 a.m, on the 
morning of the 30tb, and consisted of about 
350 Europeans, including a troop of volun¬ 
teer cavalry, and about the same number of 
natives, with ten guns and an 8-inch how¬ 
itzer. Brigadier Inglis, in his despatch, 
says that several rejiarts liad reached Sir 
Henry Lawrence, on the previous evening, 
that the rebel army, iuno very considerable 
numbers, intended marching on Lucknow 
oil the following morning; and Sir Henry 
therefore determined to make a strong 
connaismme in tliat direction, with a view, 
if possible, of meeting the enemy at a dis¬ 
advantage, either at their entrance into the 
snbuihs of tlie city, or at the bridge across 
the £ookrail“”a small stream intersecting 
the Fyzabad road, about half-way between 
Lucknow and Chiuhnt. Thus far the road 
was metalled; but beyond it was a newly 
raised embankment, comferueted of loose and i 
sandy soil, in wliicii, every now and then, i 
gaps occurred, indicating the position of pro¬ 
jected bridges. The troops baited at the 
bridge, and Sir Henry, it is said, proposed 
to di^aw up his little army in this position, 
and await the coming of the enemy; but he 
'"unfortunately listened to the advisers wlio 
wished him to advance.”t Raikes adds, 
there were rum-and-water and biscuits with 
the baggage; hut no refreshment was served 
out to the soldiers, although the Europeans 
were suffering severely from the sun, which 
was shining right in their faces; and many 
of them had been drinking freely overnight. 

Brigadier Inglis does not enter into 
particulars; but only states that the troops, 
misled by the reports of wayfarers (who 
asserted that there were few or no men 
between Lucknow and Chinhut), f proceeded 
somewhat further tliau had been intended, 
and suddenly fell in with the enemy, who 
had up to that time eluded the vigilance of 
the advanced guard by concealing them- * 
selves behind a long line of mango groves, 
in overwhelming numbers. Chinhut itself 
was a large village, situated in a plain, on 
tlje banks of a very extensive Jheel, or lake, 
close to which stands a castle, formerly 
a favourite resort of the kings of Oude iu 
their sporting e.\ciirsions. The camp of 
the enemy lay to the left of Chinhut. Tlie 

X Ad other of the annalists of the siege, observes, 
that ** Sir Henry was on the point of returning to 
the city; but, unfortunately, he was persuaded to 
advance, as it was said Uie enemy could not be in 
great number ."—hy Day at ZHckfmo; by the 
widow of Colonel Case, of H.iVI.*s 62nd; p. 49. 
London i Bentley, 1858. j 
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village of Isliraaelpoorj where the action | 
was really foughtj lay to the left of the road 
j by which the British were advaneing^ and 
{ was occupied by the enemy's sharpshooters. ^ 
The howitzer was placed in the middle of 
the road, and tired with much effect; but 
the rebels, instead of retreating, only 
changed their tactics, and were soon seen 
advancing in two distinct masses of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, evidently intending 
to ouiffank the British on both sides, The 
European force and the howitzer, with the 
Native infantry, held the foe in chech for 
some time: and had the six guns of tiie 
Oude ai*tillery been faithful, and the Seik 
cavalry shown a better front, the day would 
have been won in spite of an immense dis¬ 
parity in numbers. But the Oude artillery¬ 
men and drivers were traitors.'^* They 
overturned the guns into ditches, cut the 
traces of their horses, and abandoned them, 
regardless of the remonstrances and ex¬ 
ertions of their own ofheers, and of those of 
Sir Henry Lawrence's staff, headed by the 
brigadier-general in person, who himself 
drew his sword upon these rebels. The 
cavalry were now ordered to charge. The 
European volunteers, few of whom had ever 
seen a shot fired, instantly obeyed the order; 
but the Seiks (numbering eighty sabres) 
behaved shamefully. Only two of them 
charged with the Europeans; the rest turned 
their horses' heads and galloped back to 
Lucknow, Fro m b ehi u d th e lo op holed w alls 
of Ishmaelpoor, a deadly fire was poured forth 
on the British, The 300 men of H,M/s 
32nd were ordered to clear the village. 
They advanced boldly under their gallant i 
leader. Colonel Case; but he was struck 
to tlie ground by a bullet ; whereupon the 
men suddenly laid themselves down under ' 
tbe shelter of a small undulation in the 
field, but continued firing at the enemy 
as fast as they could load their pieces. 

The order tor retreat was now given. 
The European artillery limbered up and 
went to the rear, aud Sir Henry Lawrence 
ordered Lieutenant Bonham to retire with 
the howitzer. But the elephant which was 
to have carried it was half maddened by 
the fire; and while the gunners were striving 
to attach the trail of the howitzer to its 
carriage, the mutineers were pressing on, 
A bullet struck Lieutenant Bonham, who 

* Despatch of Brigadier Inglii* The Oude artil¬ 
lerymen here mentioned, ture not those recently 
levied {see p. 236), but an old corps, the loyalty 
of which, according to Rees, there had been pre- 


was carried off by his men, and put upon 
a limber. The howitzer was abandoned ; 
the rebels seized it, and, in the course of 
some forty-eiglit lioui^s, fired from it the 
shot that killed Sir Heury Lawrence. The 
retreat had become general, when Captain 
Bass an 0 , of the 32 nd foot, who had been 
searching for Colonel Case, discovered that 
officer lying wounded, and offered to bring 
some of the men back to carry him away. 

Leave me to die here," was the reply; “I 
have no need of assistance. Your place 
is at the head of your company/'f The 
enemy were at this time in rapid pursuit; 
the Europeans and the sepoy infantry kept 
up a brisk fire as they retreated, and many 
fell on both sides. Colonel Case was last 
seen lying on tlie roadside with liis eyes 
wide open, and his sword firmly grasped, in 
the midst of the corpses of his brave com¬ 
panions in arras. J Lieutenant Brackenbury 
was shot next; and Thompson, the adjutant, 
was mortally wounded. Captain Bassano 
was hit in the foot, but succeeded in safely 
reaching the Residency, by the aid of a 
sepoy of the 13th N.l, who carried the 
wounded officer for a considerable distance 
on his back. Major B rue re, also hurt, was 
saved in a similar manner. There were no 
dhoolies (litters) for the wounded. At the very 
beginning of the action, several bearers had 
been killed; whereupon all the others fled 
in dismay, leaving the tlhooUesin the hands 
of the enemy. The water-carriers also had 
run away; and the European infantry were 
so exhausted from thu'st and fatigue, that 
they could scarcely drag themselves along; 
and only did so by the aid of the cavalry voluu- 
teers, each one of whom was encumbered 
with tw^o, three, and even four foot soldiers, 
holding on by the hand of the officer, or by 
his stirrup, or by the crupper or tail of his 
horse. The infantry laboured, moreover, 
nn d er a n ot h er di s ad va at age. Th ei r mus k et s 
liad been kept long loaded, and had become 
so foul, that it was not possible to discharge 
them. During the retreat, one of their 
officers called upon a private by name, and 
desired him to turn round and fire upon 
the enemy. I will do so, sir, if you wish," 
said the man; “but its no use, I have 
already snapped six caps, and the piece 
won't go off." § H appily, t he Nat i V e in fan t ry 
were better able to endure the heat, and 

vioua ground for suspecting.— of jLzicknoWf 
p. 53. 

■f Gubbins' 3fntintes m Oudhf p. 187. 

i Rees' p. 72. § Gabbina' p. 180. 
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their weapons were in good order. They 
are described as having behaved, for tlie 
most part^ in tlie kindest manner to the 
Tvonnded Europeans; taking up gi^at num¬ 
bers of them, and leaving their own 
wounded uncared-for on the battle-field. 
They had been suspected of being also 
tainted with the general disaffection, and 
were, therefore, anKious to regain the es¬ 
teem and confidence of their European 
officers. They gave, indeed, the most 
striking proofs of their fidelity and loyalty 
on that day, showering volleys of mus¬ 
ketry and (native like) of abuse on their 
assailants. 

On nearing the Kookrail bridge, a new 
danger presented itself. The road in front 
was seen to be occupied by a body of the 
rebel cavalry.f The guns were unlim- 
bcred, with the intention of pouring in a 
few rounds of grape on the enemy; but 
it was ascertained that not a single round 
of ammunition remained. The preparatory 
movement, however, produced the desired 
effect; the enemy hesitated, and, when 
charged by Captain Eat tray and the hand¬ 
ful of volunteers under his command, 
abandoned their position, and, ceasing to 
obstruct the road, contented themselves 
with harassing the rear of the retreating 
troops, whom they pursued even to the iron 
bridge near the Residency, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was seen in the most exposed 
parts of the field, riding about, giving direc¬ 
tions, or speaking words of encouragement 
amidst a terrific fire of grape, round shot, 
and musketry, which struck down men 
at every step. While riding by his side, 
Captain James was shot through the thigh. 
Sir Henry remained untouched; hut he 
innst have suffered as only so good a man 
could, in witnessing the scene around him. 
Eorgetful of himself, conscious only of the 
danger and distress of the troops, at the 
moment of the crisis near the Kookrail 
bridge, when his little force appeared about 
to be overwhelmed by the dead weight 
of opposing numbers, he wrung his hands 
in agony, and exclaimed, “My God, ray 
God 1 and I brought them to this 

Perhaps that blitter cry was heard and 

* Rees' Siege qfZuchwiG, jj. 78. 

t According to Mr. Rees, the masses of rebel 
cavalry by ^hich the British were outflanked near 
the Kookrail bridgej were apparently commanded 
by some European, who was seen waving his sword, 
and attempting to make his men follow him and 
dash at ours. He was a handsome-looking man, 
W'ell-built, fair, about twenty-five years of age, with 

answered, uttered as it was by the lips of 
one ’whose chai'acter for Christian excel¬ 
lence stood unequalled among public men 
in India. At least, the retreat of the 
exhausted force from the Kookrail biitlge 
to Lucknow, under all the circumstances 
of the case, is one of the most marvellous 
incidents in the insumctioii. On ap¬ 
proaching the suburbs, the natives, men, 
women, and children, rich and poor, crowded 
round the weary and wounded fugitives, 
bringing water in cool porous vessels, which 
was thankfully accepted, and greedily swal¬ 
lowed. 

The news of the disaster had reached the 
city as early as 9 a.m. ; a number of the 
recreant Seik cavalry, and artillery drivers, 
having crossed the iron bridge at that hour, 
their horses covered with foam, and they 
themselves terrified, but not one of them 
wounded. The commissioner asked them 
reproachfully why they had fled. They 
replied only, that the enemy had surrounded 
them. Half-an-hour later, a messenger 
who had been sent to gain information, 
returned to Lucknow, bearing Sir Henry 
Lawrence^s sword scabbard, and a mes¬ 
sage that he was unhurt. Shortly after 
the troops arrived; and then, as the 
wounded men lay faint and bleeding in 
the porch of the Residency, tlie horrors of 
war burst at once on the view of the 
British at Lucknow, The banqueting-hail 
was converted into an hospital; and instead 
of music and merriment, the wail of the 
widow, shrieks wrung from brave strong 
men by excruciating physical suffering, nnd 
the dull death-rattle, were heard on every 
side. The total loss, on the side of the 
British, consisted of—Europeans, 112 killed, 
and 44 wounded ; Natives—nearly 200 
killed and missing; only eleven wounded 
returned to the Besides the howitzer, 

lost three field-pieces, with almost all 
the ammunition waggons of our native guns. 
No estimate could he formed of the loss of 
the enemy; but the total number engaged 
was calculated at 5,550 infantry, 800 cavalry, 
and ICO artillery. J These were the regi¬ 
ments which had mutinied at Fyzabad, 
Seetapoor, Sultanpoor, Seer or a, Gonduh, 

light mustachioa, wearing the undress uniform of a 
European cavalry officer, with a blue and gold- 
laced cap on his head.” Mr. Rees suggests the 
posaibility of this personage being “ a Russian: one 
suspected to he such had been by the autho¬ 

rities, confined, and then released—or ** a renegade i 
Christian .”—Siege of LticknoWf p. 76. 

J Gubbina' Mutinies i'?i Oudh, p. 1S9. 
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Salonej and Duriabad. The odds were 
fearful; and the cause for vronder ia^ not 
that half the Britisli band should have 
peiishedj but that any portion of it should 
have escaped. 

It is probable that Sir Henry Lawrence 
felt that the expedition had been a mistake^ 
even independently of the fatal miscalcula¬ 
tion of the sti'engtli of the enemy, which 
led him to advance to Chinhut, It had 
been undertaken without due prepara¬ 
tion, without any settled plan of action; 
neither had any reserve been provided in 
the event of disaster, Tlie European gar¬ 
rison, consisting of little above 900 men, 
was materially weakened by the result of 
the contest; and the easy victory gained 
by the rebels, emboldened them, aud ac¬ 
celerated the besiegement of Lucknow. 

The first effect of the return of the survi¬ 
vors wag to produce a death-like silence 
throughout the city; but the stillness was 
of brief duration* The foe followed close 
on their heels, and the terrified ladies had 
scarcely time to welcome hack their rela¬ 
tives, or, like poor Mrs. Case, to discover 
their bereavement, before the whistling of 
round shot was beard in the air, Mr. 
Gnbbins went to search for Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and found him laying a howitzer 
at the Water gate (so called from its 
vicinity to the river Goomtee), to coni- 
nmtid the entrance to the Eesidcucy. 

The siege of Lucknow had, in fact, com¬ 
menced* The Europeans went on the ter¬ 
races of their houses, and could see, through 
tlieir telescopes, masses of the enemy cross¬ 
ing the Gkjomtee, at a considerable distance 
below the city (the guns on the Redan 
commanding the iron bridge); while troopers 
of tlie rebel cavalry were already galloping 
ab 0 lit th e stre ets * The gaol, n early o ppos i £e 
the Baillie Guard gate of the Residency, was 
left u n watch e d. The prison ers, so me of whom 
on the previous day, and even on that very 
morning, had been working at the batteries, 
carrying beams and baskets of mud, were 
soon seen making their escape, holding-on 
by ropes (which they fastened on the barred 
windows), and swingingthemselvea down the 
high wails. In the course of the afternoon, 
Sir Henry Lawrence dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to Allahabad, with a brief notice of 
what had occurred. ^^We have been be¬ 
sieged,^' he states, for four hours* Shall 
likely be surrounded to-night* Enemy 
very bold, and our Europeaus very low. 
sic 5*: ke obliged to concen- 
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ti'ate if we are able. We shall have to 
abandon much supplies, and blow up much 
powder; unless we arc relieved in fifteen or 
twenty days, we shall hardly be able to 
maintain our ground *''* 

At the opening of the siege, there was, 
besides the two main posts at the Resi¬ 
dency and the Muchee Bhawn, a third at 
the Dowliitkhanaj a spacious mausoleum 
built in honour of a former King of Onde* 
The 4th and 7tli regiments of irregular 
infantry, and four companies of the Ist 
irregular infantry, had not accompanied the 
force to Chinbut, but had remained at 
their post, under Brigadier Gray. No 
reliance had been placed on the fidelity of 
these men, and the guns had been pre¬ 
viously removed from their charge. No 
surprise was therefore expressed when, on 
witnessing the return of the defeated troops, 
the sepoys at the Dowlutkhana broke 
out into mutiny with loud shouts, and 
commenced plundering the property of 
their officers, whom, however, they did not 
attempt to injure, but suffered to retire 
quietly to the Muchee Bhawn. 

The Imaumbara—a building appropriated 
by Mobaramedana of the Sheiah sect to 
the yearly celebration of the Mohurrum, 
a series of services commemorative of the 
sufferings of the Imaum Hussein—was at 
this time filled with native police, who soon 
follow'ed the example set them by the 
irregulars in joining the mutiny. The kot- 
wal fled, and hid himself; but being dis¬ 
covered by the enemy, was seized, and 
eventually put to death. 

The investment at once prevented the 
continuance of communication by letter 
between the Residency and the Muchee 
Bhawn; at least the commissioner could 
find no means of conveying despatches 
from Sir Henry Lawrence to Colonel 
Palmer, the commanding officer at the lat¬ 
ter position; but Colonel Palmer managed 
to send intelligence to the Residency, 
that he was ill supplied with food, and 
even gmi ammunition, shot, and shell* 
Tlie total force available for defence had, 
moreover, been so reduced by the Chiiihut 
affair, that there was barely sufficient to 
garrison the extended Residency position, 
in which it wag now resolved to concen¬ 
trate the troops. Telegraphic coram uni- 
cat ion had been previously established, 

• Telegraphic despatch from commanding officer 
at Mahabad, to governor-general, July 10th, 1857* 
—PurtherParl. Papers, 1857; p. 110. 
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1 


by Sir Henry Lawrence, between the two 

the only safe ones. Indeed, in every other 



posts; and, on the evening of the 1st of 

part, no building could have been less cal¬ 



July, he took this means of ordering the 

culated for purposes of defence. The 



evacuation of the Mucheo Bhawn, Cap- 

numberless lofty windows ia its two upper 



tain Fulton (of the engineers), another offi- 

stories offered unopposed entrance to the 



cer^ and a civiliauj Mr, G, H, Lawrence 

missiles of the foe. Colonel Palmer's 



(nephew of Sir Henry), ascended to the roof 

daughter, a girl of about seventeen, engaged 



to perform this hazardous service. The 

in marriage to a young officer, was sitting in 



machine was out of order, and had to be 

one of the higher rooms on the afternoon 



taken down and repaired—the three Euro-, 

of the 1st, when a round shot struck her. 



peaus being all the time a mark for the 

and nearly carried off her leg. Amputation 



bullets of the enemy; and liaving no other 

was iramediately had recourse to; but, on 



shield than the ornamental balustrade, in the 

the following day, the poor giri died, as did 



Italian style, which surrounded the roof. 

every other patient ou whom a similar opera¬ 



But they accomplished their work surely 

tion was performed during the entire siegB.t 



and safely, eadi letter of the telegram 

Sir Henry Lawrence had a narrow escape at 



being signalled in return by Colonel | 

nearly the same time. He occupied a room 



Palmer, The words were fe^v, but weighty. 

ou the first story of the most exposed angle 



Spike the guns w ell, blow up the fort. 

of the Residency. Wiiile etigagcd writing 



and retire at midnight,''' 

with his secretary, Mr. Couper, au 8-inch 



Much anxiety was felt about the success 

shell fell and burst close to both gen¬ 



of the movement by those who knew what 

tlemen, but injured neither, Tlie whole of 



was intended; and those who did not. 

the staff eutreated Sir Henry to leave the 



were for the roost part panic-struck by the i 

Residency, or at least to choose a different 



Slid den ness of the calamity wdiicli had be- 

chamber; but he refused, observing that 



fallen them. The ^^oralah/' or writers. 

another shell would certainly never be 



who resided in the city; the chuprassies,=^ or 

pitched into that small room. He then 



civil orderlies, and the w orkpeoplc engaged 

resumed his anxious round of duty, visiting 



in the yet unfinished batteries, took to 

e\wy post, however exposed its position, 



flight: and everything outside the intrench- 

however hot the fire directed against it 


ments fell into tiie hands of the enemy. On 

and taking precautions to facilitate the 


' the first day of the siege^ mnsketry alone 

evacuatiou of the Mucliee Bhawn, ou which 


1 was fired by the rebel army; but^ on the 

fortress the enemy had already opened a 


second, they had succeeded in placing their 

cannonade. Towards night, however, the 


cannon in position, and took aim with pre- 

firing ceased; and the enemy, believing the 


1 

cision and effect. 

aueient stronghold to be well-nigh impreg¬ 



The Residency was the chief point of 

nable, had no idea of the necessity of 



attack, both from its high position and as 

blockading its garrison. The ruse of Sir 



the head-quarters of Sir Heniy Lawrence, 

Henry, in directing the batteries of the 



Events proved that the rebels were per¬ 

Residency to open fire shortly after mid¬ 



fectly acquainted with all the different 

night, was therefore completely successful. 



apartments, their occupants, and uses, and 

The guns of the Redan cleared the iron 



directed their fire accordingly. The build¬ 

bridge of all intruders. The arrangements 



ing was very extensive, and solidly built. 

for the march had been admirably made by 



with lofty rooms, fine verandahs, and spa¬ 

Colonel Palmer, and were as ably carried 



cious porticoes. The tyekhana, or under¬ 

through by the subordinate officers, who 



ground rooms, designed to shelter the 

were furnished with written orders. The 



families of British residents at Lucknow 

force, comprising (according to Mr, Gub- 



from the heat of the sun^ now served to 

bins) 225 Europeans,§ moved out noiselessly 



shield a helpless crowd of women and 

at midnight, caiTjing their treasure and 



children from a more deadly fire. Sky¬ 

two or more 9-pounder guns with them, 



lights and cellar windows, contrived with 

and, in fifteen minutes, traversed the three- 

i 


all care, made these chambers the most 

quarters of a mile which separated the 

1 


commodious in the Residency, as well as 

Mnchee Bhawn from the Residency, without 

1 

1 


* CJiitprassies —so called from the ehuprass or 

sages, and in general out-door work.—(Russell)* 

1 


I badge on their breasts, generally consisting of a. 

t Mejuoir of Rev. H. S. Poleharopton; p 337. 



' broad plate of brass hanging from a handsome 

t Ileea* Siege of Lticknou?, p. 115. 

1 


shoulder-belt They are employed in carrying mes- 

§ Further Pari. Papers, p. 75, 
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having had a shot fired at them*^ T3ie 
train for tlie destruction of the fort had 
l>eeii laid bj Lieutenant Thomas, of the 
Madras artillery i by his calculations the 
explosion ^vas to take place ha!f-aii-hour 
after the departure of the garrison. Sir 
Henry Lawrence and the officers stood 
waiting the event. At the appointed time a 
blaze of fire shot up to the sky, followed by 
a loud report, which announced the de¬ 
struction of 240 barrels of gunpowder, and 
6,(300,000 ball cartridges, together with the 
complete dismantlement of the fortress,f 
Many lacs of percussion-caps, and 250 
boxes of small-arm ammunition, w^ere sacri¬ 
ficed at the same time, together with a 
considerable amount of public stores, and 
much private property. 

Still the measure was, beyond all question, 
a wise one; and tlie spirits of the garrison 
rose immediately at the accession of strength 
gained by the safe arrival of their country¬ 
men, Very different to this easy entrance 
to the Residency, was the "Strait of Fire'^ 
through w'hicli the next British reinforce¬ 
ment liad to run the gauntlet. Meanwhile 
a heavy trial was at Irand, After welcom¬ 
ing the troops from the Mucliee Bhawn, 
Sir Heiiiy retired to rest in the same small 
chamber he had been vainly entreated to 
leave* The next morning, at half-past eight, 
he was sitting on his bed, listening to some 
papers read aloud by Captain Wilson, the 
deputy assistant-commissary-general, when 
another 8-inch shell entered by the window, 
and, bursting in tlie room, a large piece 
slightly injured Captain Wilson, but struck 
Sir Henry with such force as nearly to 
separate his left leg from the thigh. He 
was immediately brought over to the house 
of Dr, Fayrer, the Residency surgeon 
which was Jess exposed to the enemy^s fire : 
hilt the removal appeared to be speedily 
discovered by the lynx-eyed ’rebels, and 
Fayrer^s house became the target for their 
marksmen* The nature of the wound, and 

* One man, how'ever, was left behind, dead drunk. 
He remained during the explosion—was thrown into 
the air—fell asleep again, and, on awaking next 
morning, found himself amid a heap of deserted 
ruins; whereupon he proceeded quietly to the Resi¬ 
dency, taking with him a cart of ammunition, drawn 
by two bullocks, and astonished the soldiers by call¬ 
ing out, “ Arrah I open your gates,” Rees, who nar¬ 
rates this anecdote, quotes the French proverb, 
'‘II y'a un Bieu pour les ivrognea;” and suggests, 
that the serious injury to the adjacent houses, and 
probable destruction of many of the rebels stationed 
near the Muchee Bhawn, may account for so exti'a- 
ordinnry an escape*—jS'/eye of Zuehiow, p, 12L 
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the attenuated condition of the sufferer, 
forbade any attempt at amputation; but it 
was necessary to stay the bleeding by ap¬ 
plying the tourniquet; and tlie agony thus 
occasioned was fearful to behold. The 
chief persons of the garrison, civil and 
military, stood round theh gallant chief* 
Heedless of the sound of the bullets striking 
against the verandah, and of their own 
imminent danger, they thought only of 
the scene before them; and, in the words 
of one of tliem, found it "impossible to 
avoid sobbing like a child.^^§ 

Notwithstanding his extreme pain. Sir 
Henry was perfectly sensible, and charac¬ 
teristically unselfish* He appointed Briga¬ 
dier Inglis to succeed him in command of 
the troops, and Major Banks in the office 
of chief commissioner. He specially en¬ 
joined those around him to be careful of 
the ammunition ; and often repeated, " Save 
the ladies*’^^ He earnestly entreated that 
the aid of government should be solicited 
for the Hili Asylums, established by him 
for the edtieation of the cliildren of sol¬ 
diers, and to the support of which, he Iiad, 
by the most systematic self-denial, contri¬ 
buted at least ^1,000 a-year from his 
official income: he had no other. He 
bade farewell to the gentlemeu round him, 
pointed out the worthlessness of human 
distiuctbns, and recommended all to fix 
their thoughts upon a better world. Then 
turning to his nephew, who, he said, had 
been as a son to ium,|| he sent mes¬ 
sages to his children, and to each of his 
brothers and sisters, and tenderly alluded 
to the beloved dead some four years 

before, who bad so cordially seconded all 
his schemes of public and private usefuineas* 
He lingered till eight o'clock in the morning 
of the 4th, and then his paroxysms of anguish 
terminated in a peaceful, painless death. 
His last request was, that the inscription 
upon his tomb should he simply this— 

Here bes Henry Lawrence, who tried to 

t Brigadier IngUa^s despatch. Sept. 26th, 1857, 
It is asserted, that the destruction thus occasioned 
was much overrated. 

^ X Brother to the volunteer of the same name, 
killed with Captain Fletcher Hayes. See p, 193* 

§ Gubbins' in Oudh^ p. 199. 

1) MrSi Harris's Sie^e q/* XitcknoWj p. 77, 

^ " The late Lady Lawrence shared all his be¬ 
nevolence and all his genius. His article in the 
CtikuUa RevteWj on ‘ ^^onian in India/ is descrip¬ 
tive of her character; and the large subscription 
that was raised ibr the LawTence Asylum after 
her death, was the best tribute to her worth,”— 
Frieiid of Indiaf JTuly, 1857. 
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do Ms duty. May tlie Lord have mercy 
on his soul 

The words are very to itching, when con¬ 
sidered as the utterance of the man who 
will go down to posterity as the pacificator 
of the Ptinjab;t ^vhose prudence, 

energy, and foresiglit, despite the disaster 
at Chinlmtj the gallant survivors of tlie 
Lucknow garrison consider their success 
mainly attributable* * * § ^ Indeed (in the em¬ 
phatic words of Brigadier Inglis), but for 
the foresight and precautions of Henry 
Lawrence, every European in Lucknow 
might have slept in a bloody shroud, 

Half-an-hour before Sir Henryks death, his 
nephew was shot through the shoulder, in 
the verandah, Mrs, Harris, the wife of the 
Residency chaplain, writes in her diary—" I' 
have been nursing him to-day, poor fellow! ^ 
It was so sad to see him lying there in the 
room with his unclebody; looking so pale, ■ 
and aufifering,^' In the course of a few hours 
it became necessary to remove the corpse ; 
and one of the soldiers called in for the 
purpose, lifting the sheet from the face, 
bent over and kissed it reverently* No 
military honours marked the funeral, A 
hurried prayer was read amidst the booming 
of cannon and the lire of musketry; and 
the remains of the good and great man I 
were lowered into a pit, with several other 
lowlier companions in arms. 

The death of Sir Henry Lawrence was 
kept secret for many days: he was even 

* See descriptive letterpress, by Kr, Con per (Sir 
Henry Lawrence^s secretary), to Lieutenant Clifibrd 
H, Hecham^s charming jSlceiches of httclmow. 

t " What the memory of Tod is in Hajasfhan— 
what Maopherson was to the Khonds, Outram to the 
Bheels, Napier to the BeJoochees^—^that, and more, 
was Henry Lawrence to the fierce and haughty 
Beiks/'— W&stmin&t^r Mevieto^ October, 1S58, 

t See Guhbins, Rees, Polehampton, Case, &e. 

§ Brigadier IngUs^a despatch, Sept, 26th, 18o7* 

II There is not, I am sure, an Englishman in 
India who does not regard the loss of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, in the present chcumatances of the 
country, as one of the heaviest of public calamities* 
There is not, I believe, a native of the provinces 
where he has held authority, who will not remem¬ 
ber his name as that of a friend and generous bene¬ 
factor to the races of India.*^—[Lord Canning to the 
Court of Directors, Sept, 6th, 1857], Lord Stanley, 
too, has borne high testimony to the rare merits of 
Sir Hmry Lawrence, At a meeting held to pro¬ 
mote tho endovrment of the schools founded by him 
for the education of soldiers^ children at Kussowlie ! 
and Mount Aboo—the two elder daughters,'* whose 
permanent establishment had been one main reason 
for his prolonged abode in India—Lord Stanley 
said^—“ Sir Henry Lawrence rose to eminence step 
by step, not by favour of any man, certainb not 


reported to be recovering; but, at last, the 
truth could uo longer be concealed; and 
the tidings were "received tliroiighout the 
garrison with feelings of consternation only 
second to the grief which was inspired in 
the hearts of all^ by the loss of a public 
benefactor and a warm, personal friend 
A weil-knowu. Indian journal (the Friend 
of Tndia) imtes^—" The commissioner of 
Oude died, not before he had breathed into 
his little garrison somewhat of his own 
heroic spirit. Great actions are contagious^ 
and gladly would they have died for him; 
but it was not so to be; ?ienceforih (key 
will live only for venyeanceF The English 
at Lucknow happily understood the spirit of 
their beloved chief much better. They had 
recognised in him a Christian, not an 
Homeric hero; and the porsnit of ven¬ 
geance, "the real divinity of the Iliadf* 
was, they well knew, utterly incompatible 
w'iih the forgiving spirit which ^ir Henry 
uniformly advocated as the very essence of 
vital Christianity. In fact, his true voca¬ 
tion was that of a lawgiver and an adminis- 
t]*atO]*, not a subjugator; his talent lay in 
preventing revolt, rather than in crushing it 
with the iron heel of the destroyer. Lord 
Cauningll showed considerable appreciation 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, when he dwelt 
ou hia loss as one which equally affected 
the Europeans and natives. This was true 
when it was written, in the very height of 
the struggle; but it is more striking now, 

by subserviency either to ruling authorities or to 
popular ideas, but simply by the operation of that 
natural law which in troubled times brings the 
strongest mind, be it where it may, to the past of 
higliest command, I knew Sir H, Lawrence six 
years ago. Travelling in the Punjab, I passed a 
month in his camp, and it then seemed to me, as it 
does now, that liis personal character was far above 
hia career, eminent as that cai'cer has been* If lie 
bad died a private and undistinguished person, the 
impress of his mind would still have been left on all 
those who came personally into contact with him. I 
thought him, as far as I could judge, sagacious and 
far-seeing in matters of policy; ana I had daily o\y- 
portunity of witnessing, even under all the disad¬ 
vantages of a long and rapid journey, his constant 
assiduity in the dispatch of business* But it was 
not the intellectual qualities of the man which made 
upon me the deepest impression. There was in him 
a rare union of determined purpose, of moral as well 
as physical courage, with a singular frankness and a 
courtesy of demeanour which was something mote 
than we call courtesy; for it belonged not to man¬ 
ners, but to mind—a courtesy shown eq^ually to 
Europeans and natives* Once know him, and you 
could not imagine him giving utterance to auj' senti¬ 
ment which was harsh, or petty, or self-seekmg,”— 
Timesf Feb. 8th, 1858, 
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when every one capable of looking below 

Avengers and subjugators have done their 



the surfacCj feels that the worst effect of 

work; we want peace-makers now; but 



the mutiny is the breach which it has so 

where can we look for such an one as 



fearfully widened between the two races. 

Henry Lawrence ? 



CHAPTER XL 



GAWSPOOE.—MAY 16th TO JUNE 27Tn, 1857. 



CAWNrooii was selected by the East India 

European vegetables. Assembly-rooms, a 



Company^ in 1775, as the station of the 

theatre, and a race-course were early erected 



1 subsidiary troops, to be maintained for 

by the Europeans; and, about eighteen 



the use of tlie government of Oude. In 

years ago, a chnrcli was raised by the Joint 



, 1801, the district and city of the same name, 

means of a private subscription and a gov¬ 



with otlier territory, amoonting to half the 

ernment grant of money and land. 



kingdom, was ceded to the Company, under 

The most attractive feature in Cawnpoor 



the cireu mstances already naiTated,* 

is its ghaut, or landing-place, the traffic 



Cawnpoor is not a place of ancient historic 

being very great. The Ganges, here a mile 



interest* The district had formerly an ill 

broad, is navigable down to tlie sea a dis¬ 



name, as the abode of Thugs and Phanaigars, 

tance of above 1,000 miles, and upwards to 



especially the western portion of it, where 

Sukertai, a distance of 300 miles. Nume¬ 



great numbers of murderous bands were 

rous and strange descriptions of vessels are 



said to have resided^ ostensibly engaged in 

to be seen collected along the banks; and 



cultivating small spots of land, though, in 

the craft, fastened to the shore, are so closely 



fact, supported by the more lucrative pro¬ 

packed that they appear like one mass, 



fession of I'huggee^t These gangs had. 

and, from their thatched roofs and low 



however, been completely broken up, and 

entrances, might easily pass for a floating 



the district freed from their hateful ope¬ 

village. 



rations. The city appears to be of modern 

Many an English lady, during the last 



origin; there is no mention of it in the 

half century, has stood at the ghaut, with 



Ayem Akbery (drawn up by Abul Pazil, 

her ayah and yonng children by her side. 



towards the close of the 16th century); and 

watching the ferry-boat plying across the 



its name—^half Mohammedan, half Hindoo 

stream, with its motley collection of pas¬ 



{Cawn^ or Khan^ lord; and poor, towm),J 

sengers—^travellers, merchants, and fakirs. 



speaks its mixed character. The native 

camels, bullocks, and horses all crowded 



town contained, before the mutiny, about 

together; and may have turned away from 



59,000 inhabitants; and the population of 

the stately Ganges with, a sigh, perhaps, for 



the cantonments, exclusive of the militaiy. 

far-distant England, but still without so 



is stated by Thornton at 49,975, giving a 

much as a passing doubt of personal safety 



total of 108,975. The cantonments extend, 

in the luxurious abodes, where crowds of 



in a semicircle, for nearly five miles jdong 

natives waited in readiness to minister to 



the right bank of the Ganges; the bunga¬ 

the comfort of the privileged governing 



lows of the officers and residents being 

race.^^ The evidences of disaffection at 



situated in richly-planted compounds or 

Barrack poor and elsewhere, appear to have 



inclosnres, and having the most productive 

had little or no effect in awakening a sense 



gardens in India; grapes, peaches, man¬ 

of danger; and at the time when the Meerut 



goes, shaddocks, plantains, melons, oranges. 

catastrophe became known at Cawnpoor, 



limes, guavas, and custard apples, growing 

the latter station was unusually thronged 



there in perfection, together with most 

with ladies, who had come thither for the 



• See Introductory Chapter, page 60. 

f Hainilton''s Thornton, however, states. 



t Sherwood on Phansigars.— HcsBarchm^ 

on the authfjrity of 'fod, that Cawn is a corruption 



vdI. stiii,, p. 200. 

of Kanh, a name of Crishua, 
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purpose of being present at tlie balls given 
by the officers during the preceding month. 

Tidings of the Meerut massacre were cir¬ 
culated at Cawnpoor on the 16th of May^ 
and created a great sensation in the canton- 
mentSj ^ here the greased cartridge question 
had already been discussed. The officer in 
command, Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler, was 
one of the most experienced and popular 
generals in the Company's service. He had 
spent nearly fifty-four years in India as a 
sepoy commander, and he had married an 
Indian lady. He had led Bengal troops, 
under Lord Lake, against their own coun- 
trj^men; aud they had followed him to 
Afghanistan, to oppose foreigners* In both 
the Seik campaigns, Wheeler and his sepoys 
had been conspicuous: in the second, he 
held a separate command. Lord Gough 
had esteemed him higldy as an active and 
energetic officer, singularly fertile in re¬ 
sources. His despatches prove that he was 
fully alive to the probability of mutiny 
among the troops, and took his precautions 
accordingly; but he had not calculated on 
insurrection among the people, or on the 
defalcation, much less the treachery, of a 
neighbouring chief, in reliance on whose 
good faith he prepared to meet, and hoped 
to weather, the approaching storm. It 
has been affirmed, aud not ■without cause, 
with respect to the proceedings at Cawnpoor, 
that the dispossessed princes and people 
of the land, farmers, rillagers, and ryots, had 
not made common cause "with the sepoys, 
there is every reason to believe that but a 
portion of the force would have revolted: 
the certainty exists, that not a single officer 
would have been injured.''* 

The troops at Cawnpoor, at the time of 
the outbreak at Meerut, consisted of— 

^The Istj SSrd, and 56 th KJ.— Europeans, 46 j 
ISiativ^Sj 2,924. The (second light cavalry regiment 
^— ^U702}eans^ 21: 2^aiive^, 526. Three eompanies 
of 881 152. A de¬ 

tachment of H.M. 84th foot (100 meii)| includiag 
those in hospital.f 

On the 16th of May, an incendiary fire 
occurred in the lines of the 1st N.I., and the 
artillery were moved up to the European 
barracks. On the 18th, Sir Hugh Wheeler 
telegraphed to Calcutta that considerable 
excitement was visible at Cawnpoor.^ The 

, * MiUinp of the Penpal ; by One who baa 

I served under Sir Charles K^Ier j p, 126. 

' t FarlLamentary Htturn, February^ 9th, 1868; p. 3. 
I t Appendix to Pari Papers on Mutiny fl857k 
199- § Ibid., p* 202. 


next day he was desired, by the Supreme 
government, to begin immediately to make 
all preparations for the accommodation of a 
European force, and to let it be known that 
he was doing so,§ This message led General 
Wheeler to believe that considerable detach¬ 
ments were on their road from Calcutta; 
and finding the agitation around him 
rapidly increasing, lie dispatched a requisi¬ 
tion to Lucknow, for a company of H.M. 

82ud to be stationed at Cawnpoor, pending 
the arrival of the promised reinforcement. 

On the night of the 20th, the cavalry sent 
emissaries to the infantry liaes, asking the 
three regiments to stand by them, and 
asserting that the Europeans were about to 
take away their horses and accoutrements; in ' 
fact, to disarm and disband them—a course 
which the Europeans had no immediate op¬ 
portunity of adopting, being few in num¬ 
ber, and hearily encumbered with women 
and children. A struggle seemed inevitable : 
uproar and confusion prevailed through¬ 
out the 21st of May; and General Wheeler 
placed the guns in position, and prepared 
for the worst. The men were addressed 
and reasoned with, through the medium 
of the native officers. They listened, 
seemed convinced, and retired quietly to 
their lines at about half-past seven. A 
few hours later, fifty-five of H.M. 32iid, 
and 240 Oude troopers, arrived from Luck¬ 
now. General Wheeler, after acquainting 
the Supreme government with the above 
particulars, adds—"This morning (22nd) 
two guns, and about 300 men of ah arms, 
were brought in by the Maharajah of 
Bithoor. Being Mahrattas, they are not 
likely to coalesce with tlie others. Once the 
Europeans from Calcutta arrived, I should 
hope that all woirld be beyond danger. I 
have the most cordial co-operation from 
Mr. Hillersdon, the magistrate. At present 
things appear quiet; but it is impossible to 
say what a moment may bring forth.” |j 

The temper of the rein force ment of 
Oude irregulars was not deemed satisfac¬ 
tory ; and after they had beeri some days 
at Cawnpoor, they were dispatched on the 
expedition whicli issued in their mutinying 
and murdering Captain Hayes and two 
other Europeans.^ Lieutenant Ashe was 
sent by Sir Hugh Wheeler, a day or two 

II Telegram, May 22nd.—Appendix, p. 310. 

if Captain Hayea had a wife and five children at 
Lucknovv. Mrs. Barb or, who had been three months 
married, was also there.—Poiehatnpton’s Lett^raj 
p. 274. 
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after the departure of the Oude irregular a, 
to join tiieiri with a half-battery of Oude 
horse artillery* A few marches from the 
station he met some Seiks of the irregulars, 
who had abandoned their mutinous com¬ 
rades y and they marched to Cawnpoor with 
Lieutenant Ashe aud the guns*^ 

The presence of the Mahrattas did not 
exercise any beneficial effect* Kuinours 
were circulated that the polluting car¬ 
tridges were to be served out on the 23rd, 
and that the artillery were to act against all 
who refused them. Much excitement was 
manifested; and, on the 24tli of May (the 
Queen^s birthday), it was deemed advisable 
to omit the usual salute. 

On the 27th, General Wheeler writes— 
“All quiet; but I feel by no means confi¬ 
dent it will continue so. The civil and mili¬ 
tary depending entirely upon me for advice 
and assistance just new, I regret I cannot 
find time at present to compile a detailed ac¬ 
count of late occurrences in my diFision*”t 

On the 1st of June, he mentions that 
Enfield rifle amraunition had been detained 
ill the Cawnpoor magazine, aud would just 
do for the Madras Fusiliers. J This cir¬ 
cumstance would not escape the distrustful I 
aud observant sepoys* 

On the following day, two companies of 
II.M. 84ith arrived from Allahabad; but, 
on the morning of the 3rd, General Wheeler, 
having heard of the nneasiness which pre¬ 
vailed at Lucknow, gave orders for one com¬ 
pany of the 84tb, made up to its full strength, 
together with the company of the 32nd, to 
marcni thither, retaining, lor the defence of 
Cawnpoor, 204 Europeans—consisting of 
60 men of the 84th regiment, 15 of the 1st 
I^Iadras Fusiliers (armed with the Enfield 
rifle), 70 H.M. 32nd, invalids and sick, and 
59 artillerymen, with six guns.§ 

The position now taken by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler can only be accounted for in one 
way. It is believed, that no officer of his 
known ability would have made the selec¬ 
tion he did, except under the conviction 
that the Native troops, though they might 
desert, would not attack lnm.]| 

In this view of the case, it followed, 
that in looking round the overgrown can¬ 
tonments for a place of shelter for the resi¬ 
dents, convenient quarters for a temporary 

* These Seiks were immedlately dismigaed by 
General Wbeeler.^Further Pari. Papers (No, 7), 
p. ISO. 

t Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny^ 1857; 
p. 325. A * P* 


refuge wore desired, rather than such as 
would best stand a siege. Had the latter 
necessity been contemplated, the magazine 
would, in the absence of a fort, have been 
best qualified for defence, being a very large 
building, suiTonnded by a liigh masonry ’ 
wall, and well supplied with every muniment 
of war. But then it was situated seven 
miles from the new native lines, close to the 
gaol, and on the Delhi road. To have con¬ 
centrated the Europeans there, would have 
been to abandon all prospect of peaceable 
disarmament, which Sir Hugh Wheeler t 
might have reasonably expected to accom¬ 
plish by the aid of the European troops, 
whose arrival he anxiously expected, part 
of whom w^ere. stopped on the way by the 
mutiny at Allahabad, and the remainder 
are alleged to have been needlessly de¬ 
layed at Calcutta by the tardy, shiftless 
proceedings of the Supreme government. 

He therefore fixed on two long barracks, 
standing in the centre of an extensive 
plain at the eastern end of the station; 
and, unhappily, commanded on all sides. 
The depot of the 32ud, comisting of the 
sick, invalids, women and children of the 
regiment, wms already located in these two 
buildings, which were single-storied, and j 
intended each for the accommodation of one 
hundred men. One of them was thatched, 
and both were surrounded by a fiat-roofed 
arcade or veraudah; the walls were of 
brick, an inch and a-lmlf in thickness; a 
well and the usual out-offices were attached 
to the barracks. 

The only defence attempted, or even 
practicable, in the time and under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the stiffness of the soil from 
drought and the scarcity of labour, was to 
dig a trench, and tlirow up the earth on 
the outside so as to form a parapet, which 
might have been five feet high, but was not 
even bullet-proof at the crest. Open 
spaces were likewise left for the guns, 
which were thus entirely unprotected. It 
will be easily understood what slight coyer 
an intrenchment of this kind would furnish 
either for the barracks or for men in the 
trenches; and there was plenty of cover 
both for musketry and guns within a short 
distance of the barracks, of- which the muti¬ 
neers soon availed themselves. 

I 

^Narratwe of the Mutiny (it Cawnpoor; for¬ 
warded by governor-general to Court of Directors, 
ai>parently as an official statement,—^Further Far]. 
Papers (No. 7), 1857; p. 129. 

|[ Ctubbins’ Mutinies in Oudhf p. 177. 



























MS CASE OF THE NANA SAHIB OF BITHOOE, 


It IS evident that the aid by which Sir 
Hugh and the English hoped to be enabled 
to tide over the expected crisis, was looked 
for from the chief, styled, in a foregoing 
despatch, the Maharajah of Bithoor* It is 
no small compliment to the native character, 
that, however little it may have been praised 
in words; in deeds, great reliance has been 
placed on allies, whose fidelity has been 
subjected to severe trials* In the present 
instance, implicit trust was evinced in the 
co-operation of one who notoriously con¬ 
sidered himself an ill-used and aggrieved 
person, and who had lavished large sums of 
money in eudeavonring to obtain, in Eng¬ 
land, the reversal of what he, and probably 
a large body of his countrymen, considered 
to be the unjust decision of the Indian 
government* 

Dhoondia Rao Punt, commonly called 
th e Nana Sahib (the son of a Brahmin), was 
adopted by the ex-Peishwa, Bajee Rao, in 
1827, being then between two and tliree 
years of age. Bajee Rao died in Januaiy, 
1851} and Nana Rao claimed from the 
British government the continuance of the 
pension of £80,000 a-year, granted as the, 
condition of his adopted father's abdication 
of the sovereignty of Poona in 1818* The 
question here is not one of adoption j for had 
the Peishwa left issue of his own body, male 
and legitimate, the terms of the treaty of 
1818 would not have warranted a demand, 
as of right, for the continuance of the sti¬ 
pend, of which a singular combination of 
circumstances had necessitated the conces¬ 
sion* Tlie treaty, framed by Sir John 
Malcolm, stipulated for the surrender of the 
person of Bajee Rao within twenty-four 
hours, and for the formal surrender of all 
political power to the British, 

“ The fourth article declares, that Bajee 
Rao shall, on his voluntarily agreeing to 
tliis arrangement, receive a liberal pension 
fi*om the Company's government, for the 
suppoi't of himself and his famihj. The 
amount of this pension will be fixed by the 
governor-general; but Brigadier-general 
Malcolm takes upon himself to engage that 
it shall not be less than eight lacs of 
rupees per 

Malcolm was much blamed for having 
named so large a sum as the minimum, and 
the Company most reluctantly redeemed 
the pledge he had given on their behalf: 

• Kaye^s Lfe (f MakolTn^ vol, il., p, 25i* 

t Letter to Mr, Adam—JW, p, 258, 

X Letter to Sir Tbomaa Munro—p, 257* 


but he maintained, that the stipend, 

though princely for the support of Bajee 
Rao, his family, and numerous adherents, 
^vas nothing for purposes of ambition;" 
and that if “he lad been reduced to a 
condition in point of allowances, respecta¬ 
bility, and liberty, that degraded him in his 
own mind and that of others, he might 
have asked himself, 'Where can I be 
worse?' "t 

Again, Malcolm asserts, that the Peisliwa 
was neither destitute of the means of pro¬ 
tracting the contest, nor disposed to throw 
himself unconditionally on the British gov¬ 
ernment; and, after detailing hia position 
and resources, he adds—“ The article I pur¬ 
chased was worth tlie price I paid; I could 
not get it cheaper*"f On various grounds 
he vindicates the policy of liberal dealing 
with the dethroned prince—namely, on ac¬ 
count of " our owm dignity, considerations 
for the feelings of Bajee Rao's adherents, 
and for the prejudices of the natives of 
India. We exist on impression; and, on 
occasions like this, wlierd all are anxious 
spectators, we must play our part well, or 
we should be hissed," 

In all the discussions regarding the 
stipend, it is evident that it was regarded 
simply as a life pension, and that the ques¬ 
tion of its continuance to the family was 
never entertained. But, nevertheless, the 
Indian authorities of that day—Lord Has¬ 
tings, Adam, Elphinstone, and, most of all, 
Malcolm—would have been painfully sur¬ 
prised, could tliey have supposed that, on 
the death of the man known to thgm as 
the " first Hindoo prince in India," a gov¬ 
ernor-general would be found to declare 
that “the Peishwa's family have no claim 
upon the government, and that he would 
by no means consent to any portion of the 
public money being conferred on it*" Yet 
this decision Lord Dalhousie pronounced 
without reference to the Court of Directors, 
%vho had, some years before, in answer to 
an application from the Peisliwa on the 
subject of his family, simply deferred the 
consideration of the claim. 

It is true that Bajee Rao had enjoyed 
his princely stipend much longer than 
could have been reasonably anticipated, 
considering that he was a man of feeble 
constitution and dissolute habits, far ad¬ 
vanced in years at the time of his sur¬ 
render* He made considerable savings, 
and actually assisted the governroeut with 
the loan of six lacs, at the time of the 

























NANA SAHIB AND THE 


siege of Bhurtpoor, wlien the C awn poor 
treasury was totally devoid of assets^ and 
the march of the troops was delayed in 
consequence. During his life he supported 
a multitude of adherents j and^ at one timCi 
' had no less than 8,000 armed followers at 
Bithoor* Yet their conduct was so orderly^ 
that the magistrate of Caw n poor reported^ 
that tlieir presence had occasioned no per- 
j ceptible increase of crime or disorder iu his 
district* At the Peishwa’s deaths property 
said to amount to £160^000^^ went to his 
I adopted lieiij and his wives and daughters 
I were left in extreme distress; the Peishwa 
having coiifideiitly expected that some pro- 
I vision^ more or less satisfactory, would 
be made for them, if only in deference to 
I popular feeling. It was not, liowever, 

I poverty only to which these ladies were 
reduced. The jaghire, or estate, granted to 
I the Peishwa, was specially conceded to pre- 
I serve the ex-royal family from coming un¬ 
der British jumdictiou : its sequestration at 
once rendered them liable to be dragged 
I before our law courts^—an indignity which 
t natives of high rank have committed suicide 
to escape, There wiis,” it is alleged, proof 
positive that their alarm on this head was 
no idle fear, aa notices had already been 
served upon some of them to appear before 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta/^t These 
grievances had not been borne in sileuee. 
The wealth of the Nana secured him 
plenty of counsellors and advocates. Among 
the best known of these was one Azim 
Oollab, who came to Loudon; made him¬ 
self extremely conspicuous iu the parka 
and Belgraviau drawing-rooms, and ex¬ 
tremely troublesome at the public offices; 
lavished some thousands of his employer’s 
money in presents, with a view to gain a 
favourable hearing iu high quarters; and 
eventually returned to Bithoor, to pour into 
the Naua^s ear his own exaggerated and 
malicious version of his costly failure iu 
England. 

Evei'y guest wlio visited Bithoor heard 
the Nana's grievances; and if of any rank, 
was urged, on his or her return to England, 
to make an effort for their redress, YTlio 
could refuse so munificent a host as the 
Nana is represented to have been? and 
how many may have been tempted to over¬ 
rate the very small influence they possessed, 

' Jlomeward Mailt NoTember 3Uth, 1857. 
t Ibid. The Nana had been involved in several 
unsuccessful Jaw-suits; for the younger adopted son 
of the Peishwa (the Nana's nephew being a minor, 
VOL^ JI. 2 K 
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and the efforts they were disposed to make 
iti his behalf ? The visitors' book bore the 
names of hundreds who had been sump¬ 
tuously entertained at Bithoor for days, and 
even weeks, Since the tidings of the fear¬ 
ful crime with which his name has become 
inseparably associated, many descriptions 
of his person and abode have becu pub¬ 
lished in the public journals. As to cha¬ 
racter, all who knew him at Cawnpoor agree 
iu describing him as a person of decidedly 
second-rate ability, only remarkable for the 
consequence w^hich his position as the re¬ 
presentative of au honoured though fallen 
dynasty gave him with the natives, and his 
wealth and couvivial disposition procured 
with the Europeans. 

A writer in the Illustrated Times, who 
manifests considerable acquaiutauce with 
Indian politics and society, says— 

“I knew Nana Sahib intimately, and always 
regarded him as one of the best and most hospitable 
natives in the Upper Provinces, and certainly one of 
the last men to have been guilty of the atrocities laid 
to his charge. As in the case with many natives of 
India, it may have been that Nana Sahib cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the sahibs solely 
in the hope, that tiirough their influence, direct and 
indirect, his grievances would be redressed. But 
the last time 1 saw Nana Sahib—it was in the cold 
weather of 1851; and he called upon me twice 
during my stay in Cawnpoor—be never once alluded 
to his grievances. His conversation at that time 
w’as directed to the Oude affair. The following 
questions, amongst others, I can remember he put 
to me:—* Wby will not Lord Baihousie pay a visit 
to the King of Oude? Lord Hardinge did so? 

* Do you think Colonel Sleeman will persuade Lord 
Dalhousie to seize the kingdom (of Oude) ? He 
(Colonel Sleeman) has gone to the camp to do his 
bush' 

** So far as I could glean, Nana Sahib wished for 
the annexation of Oude—albeit he expressed a very 
decided opinion that, in the event of that measure 
being resorted to, tliere would be a disturbance, and 
perhaps a war," 

Another visitor, an English officer, gives 
au anecdote which is very characteristic of 
the barrier that obstructs the social inter¬ 
course of Europeans and natives. On the 
way to Bithoor, the visitor praised the 
equipage of his host, who rejoined— 

** * Not long ago, I had a carriage and horses very 
superior to these- They cost me 25,000 rupees j 
but I had to burn the carriage and hill the horses? 
—*Why so?'—-*The child of a certain sahib in 
Cawnpoor was very sick, and the sahib and the 
mem-sahib ere bringing the child to Bithoor for a 
change of air. I sent my big carriage for them- 

the English law courts had stepped in as trustees for 
his in teres U. A fuU and authentic statement of the 
case of the Peishwa's family, ought, ere nowi to have 
been published by government* 
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On tlie road the child died; and, of course, as a 
dead body had been in the carriage, and as the 
liorsea had drawn that dead body in that carriage, I 
could never me them again,’ (The reader niust 
understand that a native of any rank considers it a 
disgrace to sell property)-—* But could you not have 
given the horses to some friend—a Christian or a 
Mussulmao ? —* No ; Iiad 1 done so, it might have 
come to the knowledge of the sahib, and his feelings 
would have been hurt at having occasioned me such 
a loss/ Such was the maharajah, commonly known 
as Nana Sahib. He appeared to bo not a man of 
ability, uor a fook“ 

In person, the Nana was well described 
by one of bis attendants as a irinff admee 
{tight mail), Corpulentj and of the middle 
height, with a coraplexioti scarcely darker 
than the olive-coloured Spaniard; with 
bright bead*]ike eyes, a roond face, a 
straight, well-cut nose, and sensual mouth 
and ciiiu^ his appearance 'ivould probably 
have been attractive to an ordinary observer, 
but for the effect of the caste^mai^k on his 
foreheadp He spoke little English; neither 
is there any reason to suppose the British 
government had ever made any effort to 
influence Bajee Kao in the education of his 
adopted sou, though brought up under 
their auspices. The Nana knew but very 
little English: but Azim Oollah was fluent 
in that language; and could speak, it is 
said, some I'rencli and German, 

In April, 1857, the Nana visited Luck- 
now, " on pretence of seeing the sights 
there/^ accompimied by a numerous reti¬ 
nue, of course including the notorious Azim 
Oollah. Sir Henry Lawrence received him 
kindly, and ordered the authorities of the 
city to show him every attention. The 
Nana departed very suddenly; and this 
circumstance, together with his arrogant 
and presuming demeanour, excited the sus¬ 
picions of Mr, Gnbbiiis, who, after consult¬ 
ing with Sir Henry Lawrence, wrote, with 
his sanction, to convey to Sir Hugh 
Wheeler their joint impressions of the 
Maliratta cliief. But the warning appears 
to have been totally unheeded. It was 
then believed that the Nana had a large 
portion of his inherited wealth, amoniitiug 
to ^500,000, vested in government securi¬ 
ties ; and it ivas not known till his treachery 
was consummated, that ever since the an¬ 
nexation of Oude, he had been secretly and 
gradually changing the disposition of his 
property, till only ^30,000 remained to be 

• He is asserted to have been addressed, in corres- 
ondenee, as Maharajah Sree Nath Bahadur, and to 
ave been tailed Nena Sahib, iu accordance with the 
pet name given to him in the seraglio, being the first 


sacrificed wdien he should think fit to throw 
off his allegiance. Being w^holly unsus¬ 
pected, his arrangements were never no¬ 
ticed; and despite his loudly trumpeted 
wTongs, he had so much to Jose, that no 
one ever dreamt of his joining in revolt, 
even at the instigation of the Mephis- 
topheles at his elbow. He continued to 
live at his castellated palace at Bithoor, 
a few miles N,W. of Cawnpoor; to keep six 
mounted guns, and as many followers as 
he chose* He gave sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments ; made imnting parties for strangers 
of distinction; and was always ready to 
lend his elephants, and, as Ave have seen, his 
equipages also, for the use of the neigh¬ 
bouring sahibs and mem-sabibs/^ In 
return, he was treated with much distinc¬ 
tion, and styled the Maharajah—a title to 
which he had no rightful claim, and which he 
ought never to have been suffered to assume. 
Even that of the Nana Sahib"*^ is a term 
too closely allied to JJahratla sovereign tv, 
to have been a judicious designation for an 
avowed pretender to the inheritance of the 
last of the Peishwas, Nana is the Mali- 
ratta term for "maternal grandfather;” but 
recurs constantly in the annals of Maha- 
rasbta, in a similar sense to that in which 
the designations of " Uncles of York/^ and 
" Cousins of Lancaster,” are applied in our 
history,t To names and traditions the 
English have never been inclined to attach 
much importance ; and the present genera¬ 
tion have far surpassed their predecessors 
in con temp toons indifference to the infiu- 
ence wdiich these things exercise on the 
minds of the natives of India* 

Among those who were most completely 
deceived by the Nanais professions, was Mr, 
Hillersdon, the magistrate and collector; 
who, both ill his public and private capacity, 
bad many opportunities of knowing him. 
In one of the painfully interesting letters 
Avhich describe tlie crisis at Cawnpoor 
(published, in deference to public feeling, 
by the parties to whom they were addressed), 
Mrs* Hiilersdon WTxtes ;■— 

“ There does not seem to be any immediate danger 
here; but should they mutiny, we should either 
go into cantonments, or to a place called Bithoor, 
about six milea from Cawnpoor, where the Peishwa’s 
successor resides. He is a great friend of Charles’s, 
and is a man of enormous W’ealtb and influence; and 

sound he distinctly articulated. The point has been 
already more discussed than it deserves. See Dailt/ 
iVetes, September 2oth, 1857, 

f See Grant Buff’s llistor^ of the Muhralias* 
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he has assured Charles that we shall all be_ quite 

safe there* I myself would much prefer going to 
the cantonments^ to be with the other ladies, but 
Charles thinks it would be better for me and our 
precious children to be at Bithoor*”* 

A proposition also entertained^ of 

sending other ladies there for safety ;t 
but some reason^ not specified^ prevented 
its being carried into execution. On the 
21st of May, a report was circulated that 
the Native troops would rise that niglit^ 
whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Hillersdon, with 
their two children, abandoned tbeir own 
compound, which was four miles from can¬ 
tonments, and toob refuge with Colonel 
Ewaj*t, of the 1st N.I. The colonel went 
at night (as all the officers were subse¬ 
quently directed to do) to sleep in the 
midst of his men, with the view of reassur¬ 
ing them by trusting his life with them, 
and also of aiding the well-disposed to hold 
the turbulent in check* At the same 
time, he declared that if his regiment mnti- 
nied, it might walk over his body, but 
he would never leave it.J Mr* Hillers don 
was soon afterwards called away; and his 
wife and Mrs. Ewart, with their children 
and nurses, drove to the barracks, whicli had 
been assigned as a rendezvous iu case of 
alarm. 

For several days no cliange took place. 
In the morning the ladies went to their own 
houses ; in the evening they returned to the 
^'melancholy night quarters/' graphically 
described by Mrs. Ewart, in the letters 
from whence the following passages are 
extracted:— 

‘*Ohl such 3 scene! Men, officers, women and 
children, beds and chairs, all mingled together, 
inside and outside the barracks* Some talking, 
or eiren laughing; some frightened, some deliant, 
others despairing; three guns in front of our position, 
and tliree behind, and a trench in course of forma¬ 
tion all round. * • * The general is busy now, 

and he has spiked the guns He could not use yester¬ 
day {26th May), and laid a train for blowing up the 
magaisine, slmuld any outbreak occur,'* 

After alludiug to the, reported advance of 
the rebel force, Mrs. Ewart adds:— 

“No outbreak is at present apprehended from 
any of the troops here; our danger lies now in 
what may come from outside. The appearance of 
successful insurgents amongst the regiments, would 
be the signal to rise; and all wu could really depend 
upon for defence, is our position behind our guns, 
and the help of about 150 European soldiers, forty 

* Timesf October, 1857, 

f Letter to the Times^ written by Captain Mow¬ 
bray Thomson ; dated September 8th, ZB58, 

X Letter by Mrs. Ewart, dated May 27th, 1857, 


railway people and merchants, and a few stragglers. 
There are two regiments of Oude irregulars; but I 
am not inclined to put faith in them. There are also 
some ^lahrattas, with the rajah of Bithoor, who 
have come to our aasistance; but I can scarcely feel 
a comfort at their presence either. 

“ For ourseWes, I need only say, that even should 
our position be strong enougii to hold out, there is 
the dreadful exposure to the heat of May and June, 
together with the privationa and confine merit of 
besieged sufferers, to render it very unlikely that we 
can sumve tile disasters which may fall upon us any 
daJ^ any hour. My dear little child is looking verv 
delicate; my prayer is that she may be spared mucti 
suffering. The bitterness of death has been tasted 
by us many, many times, during the last fortnight; 
and should the reality come, 1 hope we may find 
strength to meet it with a truly Cliristian courage. 
It is not hard to die oneself; but to see a dear child 
suffer and perish—tliat is the hard, the bitter trial, 
and the cup which I must drink, should God not 
deem it lit that it should pass from me. My com¬ 
panion, Mrs, Hillersdon, i*s delightful: poor young 
thing, she has such a gentle spirit, so unmurmuring, 
so desirous to meet the trial nghtly, so unselfish and 
sweet in every way. Her husband is an excellent 
man, and of course very much exposed to danger, 
almost as much as mine. She has tw'o children, and 
we feel that our duty to our little ones demands 
that we should exert ourselves to keep up health 
and spirits as much as possible. There is a reverse 
to this sad picture. Delhi may be retaken in a 
short time. Aid may come to us, and all may 
subside into tranquillity once more. • * * But 

it is useless to speculate upon what may happen. 
We can only take the present as it comes, and do its 
duties and. meet its trials in the best spirit we can 
maintain. We are more cheerful, in spite of the 
great anxiety and suspense; our family party is 
really a charming one, and we feel better able to 
meet difficulties and dangers for being thus as¬ 
sociated ; at the worst we know that we are in God's 
hands, and He does not for an instant forsake us. 
He will he with us in the valley of the shadow of 
death also, and we need fear no evil. God bless 
you!" 

Tlie tone of Colonel Ewart is verj similar 
to that of his admirable wife. lie believed, 
that unless Delhi were speedily recaptured, 
little short of a miracle could keep the 
Native troops at Cawripoor quiet, or prevent 
mutiny at other stations. General Wheeler 
he describes as " an excellent officer; very 
determined; self-possessed in the midst of 
danger; fearless of responsibility.'' He 
mentions that an attempt was to be made 
to bring the treasure, amounting to ten or 
twelve lacs of rupees (.£100,000or^l20j000)j 
into the intrenched camp on the following 
day (June 1st), 

In concluding his last letter. Colonel 
Ewart specially recommends his wife and 
infant to tlie protection of his sister, who 
already had a boy of his under her care* 
''If the troops," he writes, *'sliould break 
out herej it is not probable that I shall 
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survive it. Mj post^ and tiint of ray officerSj 
being with the colours of the reginient, in the 
last extremity some or all of ns ranst needs 
be killed. If that should be my fate^ yon 
and all my friends T;\'in know, I trust, that I 
die in the execution of ray duty, But I do 
not think they will venture to attack the 
intrenched position, which is held by the 
European troops. So I hope in God that 
ray wife and child may be saved/' 

It appears from the narrative of Lieute¬ 
nant Delflfosse, tliat the Nana did not 
proffer, but was asked for assistance; where¬ 
upon ^'he sent some 200 cavalry, 400 infan¬ 
try, and two guns, which force bad the 
guarding of the treasury/'=*= The Nana 

either accompanied or followed his troops to 
Cawnpoor, and took up his residence in a 
house not far from that abandoned by the 
collector. Lieutenant Tliomsou remarks— 
His visit was made at the request of the re¬ 
sident magistrate; and such was the confi¬ 
dence placed in this infernal traitor, that the 
whole of the treasure (upwards of £100,000) 
was placed under his protection/'f It ^^p- 
pears, however, that General Wheeler did 
make the attempt, mentioned by Colonel 
Ewart as intended, for the removal of the 
treasure, and that he failed on this and previ¬ 
ous occasions, from the determined resolve of 
the troops not to submit to what they chose 
to call a mark of distrust4 A lac of rupees 

* Times, October 15th, 1857, 
t Letter to the Times, dated September Sill, 1858. 

X Bee Account of Nerput, opium gomashta, or 
broker,—Further Park Tapeis, p, 51, 

5 Accounts of Nerput and of Mr, Shepherd, 

II See Further Park Papers (No, 7), p, 130. The 
Tarious accounts of the Cawnpoor mutiny and mas¬ 
sacre differ considerably, sometimes in material 
points. The 'w eightiest authorities are of course the 
telegrams and despatches written by Bir Hugh 
Wheeler, and the officer a serving under him, to the 
Calcutta and Lucknow governments. The next in 
value are the testimonies of Lieutenants (now Cap¬ 
tains) Thomson and Delafosse, published in letters of 
various dates in the Times. Mrs, Murray, another 
survivor (the widow of the band-sergeant of the 56th 
NX, who perished at Cawnpoor, as did also her 
brother and two sons), has given a very circumstan¬ 
tial version (see Times, September 3rd, 1S58) of 
what she saw and heard, which was put into shape” 
for her by a lilerary gentleman ; and is, Mr. Russell 
declares, “fiction founded on fact/ That it is not 
Mrs. Murray's own inditing, is evident from the 
stilted and highly coloured style. A sergeants wife 
would hardly talk of “ Tartaric barbarity, or remark 
that, on “ the arrival of General Havelock, the 
cowardly miscreants of Cawnpoor disappeared like 
stars at dawn of day, and the Nana Sour [Nana the 
pig] disappeared like a comet/ In this case, as in 
most otliers of mingled fact and fiction, the latter 
predominates so largely as to neutralise the former: 


was, however, obtained and carried away to 
the intrerichments, under the plea of meeting 
the salaries of the troops and otlier current 
expenses. § 

On the morning of the 4-th of June, Sir 
Hugh Wheeler received information regard¬ 
ing the 2ud cavalry and 1st and odtli N,L, 
wducb induced him to order the European 
officers thereof to discontinue sleeping in the 
lines; but the 53rd N.I. being considered 
loyal, the officers were to remain at night 
with tliat corps. By this time the trenches 
^vere finished, the guns in position, and pro¬ 
visions for 1,000 persons, for twenty-five 
days, were declared to be in store. 

It appears, however, owing to carelessness 
or knavery, that the quantity actually su])- 
plied fell far short of the indents. At 
2 A.M. on the 6th of Juue,[| the 2m\ cavalry 
rose together with a great shout, mounted 
tlieir horses, and set fire to the bungalow 
of their quartermaster. The main body 
then proceeded towards the commissariat 
cattle-yard, and took possession of the gov¬ 
ernment elephants, thirty-six in number; at 
the same time setting fire to the cattle- 
sergeant's dwelling, A few of the ring¬ 
leaders went to the lines of the 1st N.I., 
and persuaded the men—wito, it is said, 

“ w^ere mostly young recruits, the old hands 
being away on leave or on comraand"^^—^to 
join in the mutiny* Either Colonel Ewart i 

and even indepeudisiitly of the internal evidence 
of the account, the contradiction given by Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomson to several of Mrs, Murray's must 
positwe assertions regarding matters which she 
speaks of in the character of an eye-witness, quite 
invalidates her authority* Then there is the clear 
and connected account of Mr. Shepherd, an 
uncoYcnanted servant of the Company, and pro¬ 
bably an EuraBian, His testimonv is of considerable 
value as regards what he actually witnessed; but 
the value of his statements is diminished by his 
failing to separate information which he has ac¬ 
quired from personal observation, from that wliich 
he has accepted on hearsay. (Further Park 
Papers, No. 4 j pp, 174 to 185). The same remark 
applies to the story of Nerput, an opium go- 
mash ta, in the service of the E. I* Company, whose 
deposition was received by Colonel Neill, and for¬ 
warded by him to the Supreme government, {See 
Further I'arl. Papers (not numbered), pp- 51 to 53). 
The diary of the “ Nunna” nawah (a native of rank re¬ 
siding in Cawnpoor), is another document transmitted 
by the governor-general for the perusal of the home 
ailthorities (Further Park rupera, No, 7; pp. 13.3 to 
138) ; together with a “ Narrative of the Mutiny at 
Cawnpoor/ drawn up apparently as an official 
Rummaryf and already largely quoted. [Ibid., pp. 
129 to 133), An Eurasian giid, supposed at first 
to have perished, and one or two others, have like¬ 
wise furnished some additional particulars. 

^ Mr. Shepherd's Account of the Oitihreah. 
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ancl tlie otlier officers liad persisted in 
sleeping in their lineSj or else they had 
proceeded thither on the first sound of dis* 
turhance j for tliey were on the spot, and 
were earnest in their endeavours to preserve 
the allegiance of the regiment j but to no 
pui’pose: tlie men begged them to with¬ 
draw, and finally forced them into the in- 
trenchxnent as the sole means of escape** 

The insurgents marched to the treasui^ 
and magaaioe, which the Nana's guards 
never even made a pretence of defend big, 
They next entered the gaol, set the pri¬ 
soners at liberty, and burnt all the adjacent 
public offices and records. Then they 
inarched out to Kullianpoor, the first halt¬ 
ing-place on the road to Delhi, where they 
were joined before noon by the men of the 
5Srd and 56th N.I.; but their own officers 
remained behind, 

Mr. Shepherd says— 

“The JN'ative com missioned officers were then told 
to take their position in the artillery hospital barrack, 
opposite to us, on the east side, and to make an 
intrenchment for themselves there, and endeavour 
to draw back those of the sepoys and Native non¬ 
commissioned officers, who, they said, were not 
inclined to go, but were reluctanlLy compelled to 
join. These officers went away, with one or two 
exceptions, and we never heard any more about 
them; but 1 learnt afterwards that, fearing the 
resentment of the sepoys, they took the straight way 
to their homes, and never joined in the rebellion. 

“ Carls were sent at noon to bring in from the 
sepoy lines the muskets, &c., of the men on leave, 
and the baggage, &c., of the Christian drum¬ 
mers, who, with their families, had all come to seek 
protection in the intrenchment. The sick in hos¬ 
pital were also brought in, and the two barracks 
were very much crowded? so much so, that the 
drummers and their families, and native servants, 
had to remain In the open air at night, and under 
cover of the cook-house and other buildings during 
the heat of the day. At five o'clock in the evening, 
all the uncovenanted (myself and my brotlier 
included) were mustered, and directed to arm them¬ 
selves with muskets, of vrhicb there was a great heap* 
This they did j end after receiving a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of ammunition, w^ere told-off in different sections, 
under the command of several officers, who in¬ 
structed us as to what we should have to do when 
occasion required it.” 

The Europeans breathed again ^ it seemed 
as if the crisis were over. Probably they 
considered that^ in suffering tire treasury to 
be robbed, the Mahratta guards had sub¬ 
mitted to an overpovveriug force* Lieu¬ 
tenant Delafosse states onJy, that next 
morniQg, the 7tb of June, a letter was re¬ 
ceived from tlie rajah of Bithoor, who was 

* Mr* Shepherd^s Account of the Outhreuk^ p. 175. 

t Diary of Nerput, opium gomashta, 

J Statement of Lieutenant Thomson* 
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supposed to he on our side, saying he 
meant to attack us." 

This was the first intimation of tlie hos¬ 
tility of the arch-traitor, who, it afterwards 
appeared, had taken advantage of the revolt 
to secure the lion's share of the govern¬ 
ment treasure, and had sent emissaries 
(probably the practised intriguer, A aim 
Oollali) to the camp of the rebels, urging 
them to return to C awn poor, destroy the 
garrisoti there, and thus perform a necessary 
act for their own security, and one which 
would procure them honour and reward 
from the Ring of Delhi. These arguments 
prevailed; the mutineers were lured back 
to the dastardly and murderous work of 
attacking their officers and families, with 
their veteran commander and his wife and 
children hemmed in, as they knew them to 
be, witliiu that miserable earth-bank. These 
men were fitting followers for the shameless 
trsitor who, on their return to Cawiipoor, 
placed himself at their head, saying—** I 
came in appearance to help the English; 
but am at heart their mortal enemy*"f 

Directions had been given by General 
Wheeler for the destruction of the maga¬ 
zine in the event of an outbreak, and a 
traiu had actually been laid for the pur¬ 
pose ; but Nana Sahib's Mahrattas appear 
to have prevented the execution of this plan 
at the time of the mutiny; and after the 
troops had left the station, it is probable that 
its preservation was deemed advantageous. 
The Nana appreciated its value, aud told the 
mutineers that the magaaine was ^*well fur- 
uished with guns of all calibre, and ammu¬ 
nition enough to last a twelvemonth." f 

At ten o'clock June 7th, the siege 
commenced; the Nana having, with great 
I speed, brought into position two of his own 
guns, and two heavy guns which he had 
I procured from the magazine* Before many 
hours had elapsed, fourteen guns (three 
24 - pounders, two 18 - pounders, seven 
9-pounders, aud two 6-pounders) were 
opened in a caunonade, which lasted 
twenty-two days; and the equal to which, 
Mowbray Thomson truly remarks, is hardly 
known in history. 

At first the besieged replied bnskly to 
' the fire of the rebels, but without any 
signal success; for there were only eiglit 
9-pounders in the intrenchrnents; and the 
dastardly foe did not approach wdthiri a thou¬ 
sand yards of the barracks* On the second 
day of the siege, the green flag was raised 
i in the city (a proceeding iu which Azim 
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OollaVs handiwork is sufficiently evident), 
and all true Mussulmans were directed to 
rally round it; and those who hesitated 
were threatened, insulted, or fined. The 
Nanais force augmented daily. With am¬ 
munition and ordnance in abundance, a 
full treasury, and the city bazaar in his 
hands, he soon rendered the position of 
the Europeans next to hopeless* An in¬ 
cessant fire of musket 17 was poured into 
the intrenchment from the nearest cover; 
guns of large calibre, drawing gradually 
nearer and nearer, sent their shot and shell, 
without intermissiou, against the brick 
walls of the buildings. On the evening of 
June 9th, the enemy succeeded, by means 
of heated shells, in setting fire to the 
thatched building, in which numbers of sick 
w'omen and wounded men were huddled 
together* Many of these were burned 
alive; and the remainder sought auch 
shelter as could he afforded in the other 
previously crowded barrack. The hospital 
stores were almost totally destroyed; the, 
sick and wounded perished in cruel agony; 
and, to crown the whole, the ammunition 
was found to be running low, and the be¬ 
sieged were compelled to slacken their fire 
before the attack had lasted four days. There 
was a nullah or ditch some distance in front 
of the intrenchment, from which the enemy 
pushed on a sap towards the barracks, and 
by this means poured in a near and deadly ’ 
fire. On the west of the besieged, an 
entirely new range of barracks had been in 
the course of construction ; and behind the 
unfirnsbed walls the rebels posted their 
match lockmen, who, however, were dis¬ 
lodged by repeated sallies; and at length 
two of the barracks were held by pickets 
from the garrison. But the strength of 
the besieged was insufficient to prevent the 
rebels from placing their sharpshooters on 
other sides. Communication between the 
barracks became difficult; no one could 
move out of cover for an instant without 
becoming a mark for a score of muskets* 
There was only one well in the iiitrench- 
ments, which ivas at first protected by a 
parapet; but this was easily knocked down ; 
and the enemy kept up such an incessant 
fbe upon the spot, both day and night, that 
'^soon, not a drop of water could he obtained 
save at the risk of almost certain destruc¬ 
tion*'^^ This terrible difficulty diminished 
after the third day, as the rebels made it a 

• Statement sent by Supreme government to Court 
of Directors,^—Further Farh Papers (No, 7), p. 131, 


practice to cease firing at dusk for about two 
hours; and at that time the crowd round 
the well was very great. There was no place 
to shelter the live cattle. Horses of private 
gentlemen, as also those of the 3 rd Oude 
battery, were obliged to be let loose* A 
few sheep and goats, as well as the bullocks 
kept for commissariat purposes, were shot 
off, and in the course of five or six days no 
meat was procurable for the Europeans. 
They, however, occasionally managed to 
get hold of a stray bullock or cow near the 
intrenchment at night, which served for a 
change; otherwise, dholl and chupatties were 
the common food of all. Several hogsheads 
of rum and malt liquor were broken open by 
the enemy's cannon; but of these there was 
a large quantity, aud the loss was not feltf 

The half-destroyed walls of tlie bar¬ 
racks, or a barricade formed by piling up 
tents and casks, was the precarious but 
only shelter that could be obtained; food 
could not bo carried from post to post 
by day; and the dead were removed at 
night, and thrown into a dry well outside 
the intrenchment, near the new unfinished 
barracks* There was uo time to think of 
coffins or winding-sheets, let the age, sex, 
or rank of the departed have been what it 
might* The present agony of the wounded 
and the dying, the imminent danger and 
utter wretchedness of all, absorbed every mi¬ 
nor c on aid erati on, The dca d bo dies of y 0 u ng 
and old—of brave men, fair women, delicate 
children—were laid outside the verandah in 
the ruins, there to remain until the fatigue 
party came round at niglitfali to collect the 
corpses. A corner comparatively safe from 
gunsliot was too precious to the living to be 
spared for the senseless remains of those 
who, we humbly hope, had passed away to a 
better life, escaping immediate misery, and 
the yet more terrible evil to come, which 
was to crown the sufferings of that fearful 
siege. Relief, under Colonel Neiil, was ex¬ 
pected on the 14th of June, but none 
arrived; and, on the evening of that day. 
General Wheeler wrote to Lucknow, de¬ 
scribing his position. “ The whole Christian 
population is with us in a temporary in¬ 
trenchment, and our defence has been noble 
and wonderful; our loss, heavy and cruel* 
We want aulj aid, aid! If we had 200 
men, we could punish the scoundrels, and 
aidyou/'f 

It would have been most hazardous at 

t Mr. Shepberffs Account of the Outhrmh. 

j Guhbina* in Qiidh^ p. 443. 
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that time to have spared 200 Europeans 
from Lucknow; but Sir Henry Lawrence, 
writing to Mr. Tucker at Benavea (June 
16th), says—I would risk the absence 
of so large a portion of our small force, 
could I see the smallest prospect of its 
being able to succour Sir Hugh "Wiiceler. 
But no individual here cogni25aut of facts, 
except Mr. Gubhina, thinks that we could 
carry a single man across the river, as the 
enemy holds all the boats, and completely 
commands the river. May God Almighty 
defend Cawnpoor, for no help can we afford. 
^ ^ * I have sent the pith of this to 

Colonel Neill, to urge him to relieve Cawn¬ 
poor, if in any way possible.^^=^ 

On first learning news of the mutiny. Sir 
Henry had directed Captain Evans, the 
officer stationed at Onao (twelve miles from 
Cavvnpooj'), to secure all the boats he could. 
But the mutineers had forestalled us by 
breaking up the bridge at Cawnpoor, and 
securing tlie boats which had composed it, 
as well as those at other ferries on the 
further side of the stream.* Captain Evans, 
with the aid of a Native officer, named 
Muusub Alij and a party of mounted police, 
maintained his position till near the end of 
June, and patrolled the high road with 
unceasing energy, heedless of personal risk, 
as he well might be; for his wdfe and 
two childreti were within that shot-riddled 
earth-bank, hemmed in by thousands of 
pitiless foes. 

Oil the 18tli of June, Captain Moore, of 
PI.M, 32nd foot, the officer second in 
command, dispatched to Lucknow the fol¬ 
lowing official acknowledgment of the refusal 
of the entreaty for reinforcemeuts:— 

" Sir Hugh ’Wheeler regrets you cannot send him 
the 200 men, aa he believes, with their assistance, we 
could drive the insurgents from Cawnpoor, and cap¬ 
ture their guns. 

Our troops, officers, and volunteers, have acted 
most nobly; and on several occasions, a handful of men 
have dri ven h u n dre ds before th em. 0 ur loss has been 
chiefly from the stin and their heavy guns. Our 
rations will last a fortnight, and we are still well 
supplied with ammunition. Our guns are service¬ 
able, Report says that troops are advancing from 
Allahabad; and any assistance might save the 
garrison. We, of course, are prepared to hold out 
to the last. It is needless to mention the names of 
those who have been killed or died. We trust in 
God; and if our exertions here assist your safety, it 
will be a consolation to know that our Mends 
appreciate our devotion. Any news of relief will 
cheer 

There can be little doubt of the self- 
* Further Farl. Papers, p. 66. 


possessiou of an officer who could write so 
calmly under the circumstances in which lie 
was placed. Captain Moore, young and 
energetic, was Sir Hugli's right hand. It 
was greatly owing to the determined atti¬ 
tude assumed by him, that the mutineers 
never ventured to attempt carrying by 
storm the frail barrier which interposed be¬ 
tween them and their victims. Though 
himself severely wounded, he opposed the 
encroachment of the enemy with uuceasing 
vigilance. Wherever the danger was the 
greatest, there w^as he, with his arm in 
a sling and a revolver in his belt, directing 
and heading the defence. Scouts, with eye¬ 
glasses, were stationed to watch eveiy hostile- 
movement, and, by their reports, the be¬ 
sieged directed an effective fire. The rebels 
had possession of the first of the three un¬ 
finished barracks; and from thence they 
often attempted to advance and overpower 
the British picket in the buildings nearest 
the intrenchment. On these occasions, 
Captain Moore, who was ever ou the watch, 
would collect a number of volunteers from 
the intrenchment, and send them out, one 
at a time, to reinforce llieir comrades; the 
space which eacli man had to traverse being 
partly protected by carriages, bullock- 
trains, and such like, arrjingcd as halting- 
places, between which Moore and his fol¬ 
lowers ran, exposed to a show^er of bullets. 
Twice this gallant officer, under cover of 
night, led a party of Europeans, and spiked 
the guns of the enemy. These, however, 
were easily repaired or replaced by others 
from the arsenal. 

On the 21st of June, a very great mob, 
including a number of Oude budmashes, 
w^as seen collecting round the intrenchment. 
The regular infantry corps are described as 
never coming out to fight in full uniform. 
This day, some few had on their jackets and 
caps; but the majority \vere dressed like 
recruits. For once, a systematic attack 
was made, mider a recognised leader. The 
enemy brought forward huge bales of cotton, 
and attempted to push these on, and thus 
approach in two parties, under cover from 
the cliurch compound on the one side, and 
the unfinished barracks on the other. But 
tlie indefatigable Captain Moore had wit¬ 
nessed the preparations, and was enabled to 
: counteract them by a very able distribution 
of his small force. The rebel leader, a 
well-made, powerful man,” fell at the onset ; 
and the enemy dispersed, with 200 or 300 
killed and wounded. 
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The loss sustained by the British is not 
recordeth Several men had fallen from 
sun-stroke—a calamity of daily occurrence; 
and all were nearly prostrated by fatigue. 
At mid-day, wiien the action was over, one 
of the araamnition waggons exploded; and 
the rebels perceiving their advantage, di¬ 
rected a heavy fire against the spot, to 
hinder the Europeans from approaching to 
prevent the flames from spreading to the 
other waggons. In the midst of the cau- 
nonadiug, Lieutenant Uelafosse approached 
the burnitig mass, laid himself down he- 
Tieatli it, pulled away the loose splinters, 
and flung earth on the flames. Two soldiers 
brought him buckets of water, which he 
threw around him; and, while the vessels 
were being refllled from the drinking-water 
of the men close by, lie coutiiiued to throw 
earth on the burning waggon, with six 
cannon directed on the spot* * * § The brave 
officer and Ids men accomplished their ob¬ 
ject, and escaped unhurt** 

The prisoners in the trenches were not 
the only sufi'ercrs. Besides several Eu¬ 
ropeans captured in the city, and the majo¬ 
rity of the Christians (whether Eurasians or 
natives), many Hindoos and Mohamme¬ 
dans suspected of aiding or serving the 
British force, were put to death, A list was 
made of all the bankers, who were mulct 
of their wealth, and property of every de¬ 
scription was plundered or wantonly de¬ 
stroy ed.f Any attempt to carry intelli¬ 
gence or supplies to the besieged, was pun¬ 
ished with death or mutilation; and, indeed, 
since the reoccupatioo of Cawupoor, about 
twelve natives have proved, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of government, their claim to a pen¬ 
sion, on the ground of haviug suffered 
mutilation of the hand or nose {and, in 
some instances, of both), by order of the 
Nana or his diabolical lieutenant, Azim 
O oil ah, for bringing supplies to the British 
cnmp.J Hugh Wheeler, in a letter 
previously quoted, speaks of all the Chris¬ 
tian population taking refuge in the in- 
trencliment; but this could not have been 

* Mr. Shepherd’s AccotmL Lieutenant Delafossei 
in his narrative October 16tb, 1S57), omits 

all mention of this heroic and effective service* 

t Statement forwarded by Supreme government 
of India to Court of Directors. 

X Kusselh^jTme^, February 24lh, 1859* 

§ Staicment forwarded by Supreme government 
to Court of Directors* 

[I Mr, Shepherd, writing from memory, gives the 
following classification of the besieged, whose 
total number he places at 900* The European 


possible, on account of the extremely limited 
space. The official, or semUofficial, accoant§ 
states, that “ there was a large number of 
Eiu'Opeans resident in cantonments, many of 
whom were individuals connected with the 
civil, railway, canal, and other departments. 
There were, also, nearly the whole of the 
soldieiV families of H*M, 32nd, ivhicb 
was stationed at Lucknow. Tiie whole 
number of the European population, there¬ 
fore, in Cawupoor—men, women, and chil¬ 
dren—could not have amounted to less than 
750 lives ” The number of Eurasians, of 
pensioners and natives attached to the 
British, witliiu the camp, is nowhere offi¬ 
cially stated ; |[ tliose who resided in the city* 
or were excluded from the intrenchment for 
want of space, were among the earliest of 
the Nana's victims. 

Lieutenant Delafosse has recorded some 
terrible scenes, to wliieh he was an eye¬ 
witness during the siege; his only consola¬ 
tion under such distressing circumstances 
being, that he had no relatives, especially 
no female relatives, to grieve or tremble for. 
He describes one poor woman, named White, 
as walking in the trenches beside her hus¬ 
band, carrying her twin infants. The party 
was fired on, the father killed, and the mo¬ 
ther's arms were both broken. The claldren 
fell to the ground, one of them wounded; and 
the mother flung herself on the ground beside 
them. Again—an ayah, who had remained 
with her mistress, was sitting, as she tlmught, 
safely under the walls of the barrack, when 
suddenly she was knocked over by a round 
shot, and both her legs carried away* The 
child, though hurled from her arms, was 
taken np uninjured, 

One poor lady was hit by a ball, which 
entered the face near the nostril, and 
passed through the palate and jaw. Her 
daughter, also severely injured in the shoul¬ 
der, forgetting her owji suflering, was seen 
striving to alleviate the greater agony en¬ 
dured by her mother. They both died from 
their w'ouuds.lf Notwithstanding all this 
misery, we are assured “ there was not one 

troops (already enumerated) he estimates at 210; 
officers of the three Native infantry, cavalry, and 
others, with the staff, ItJO; nierchauta, writers, and 
others, about 100; drummers, about 40; women and 
children of soldiers, about 160; 'women of writers, 
mercbanls, and drummers, 120; ladies and children 
of officers, 50; servants, cooks, and others, after a 
gi'eat number had absconded on hearing the enemy’s 
guns firing, 100; sick sepoys and Native officers 
who remained with us, 20. 

H Slatemeot of Lieutenant Thomson. 
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iBstaiice of dejectian through cowardice. 
TLe very children seemed inspired with 
heroic patience, and our women behaved 
with a fortitude that only Englishwomen 
could have shownThe paugs of hunger 
even were not wanting to complete the 
misery of the besieged. “ One poor woman, 
who was in a wretched state, bordering on 
starvation, was seen to go out of the pratec- i 
tion of the trenches, with a child in each 
hand, and stand where the fire was heaviest, 
hoping that some bullet might relieve her 
and her little ones from the troubles they 
were enduring. But she was brought back, 
poor thiiig [ to die a more tedious death 
I than she had intended.^f 
I The sufferings of the soldiers^ wives and 
children must have been fearful. After the 
I burning of the thatched barracks, many of I 
I them liad to remain in the trenches night 
and day* 

I Up to the very last the besieged kept np 
I some communication with Lucknow, through 
the fidelity and courage of native messeu- 
g ers, Maj or Vi b art, in a I e tt e r d ate d ^ * S un- 
day night, 12 f.m., 21 st June,^^ writes— 

" This evening, in three hours, upwards of thirty 
shells were thrown into the in trench ment. This 
has occurred daily for the last eight days: an idea 
may be formed of our casualties, and bow little pro¬ 
tection the barracks afford to women. Any aid, to * 
be efi’ective, must be immediate. In the event of 
rain falling, our position would be untenable. Ac¬ 
cording to telegraphic despatches received previous 
to ike outbreak, 1,000 Europeans were to*have been 
here on the 14lh. This force may be on its way up. 
Any assistance you can send might co-operate with 
it. Nine-pounder ammunition, chiefly cartridges, is 
required* Should the above force arrive, we can, in 
return, insure the safety of Lucknow. * * * 

We hare lost about a third of our original number. 
The enemy are strongest in artillery. They appear 
not to have more than 400 or 500 infantry. They 
move their guns with great difficulty on account 
of the unbroken bulIoclS. The infantry are great 
cowards, and easily repulse 

This appears to have been the last offi¬ 
cial letter received from Ca^vupoor* It 
was conveyed by means of messengers re-' 
tained by Mr. Gubbins, before the blockade 
of Lucknow. The men, thirty in number, 
were all " Passees^^—a numerous class in 
Oude, armed with bows and arroivs. They 
hire themselves out, sometimes singly, some¬ 
times in parties, and have the character of 
being very faithful servants to their em¬ 
ployers, but otherwise arrant thieves, § The 
Passees contrived to cross the Gauges at 

* Statement of Lieutenant Thomson* 
f Statement of Lieutenant Delafosse* 

J Gubbins' Mutinies in Oudhj p. 444. 
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Cawnpoor, though the ferry was strictly 
guarded by the enemy; and conveyed Sir 
Henry Lawreuce^s , despatches into Sir 
Hugh 'Wheeler's camp, and returned with 
his replies* 11 Mr. Gubbins states, tliat it 
was understood that a private messenger 
from Sir Hugh, had delivered to Sir Henry, 
a day or two after the arrival of Major 
Yibart's letter, a packet containing a rue- 
morauclum of Sir Huglf a last wishes, written 
when escape seemed hopeless.^f Still later, 
a private letter from Lieut.-eolouel Wiggins 
to Golouel Halford, dated " Cawnpoor, 24th 
June, 1857/' after acknowledging the 
receipt of the colonel's most welcome letter 
of the 21st/' and the cleverness of the 
bearer, proceeds to describe Nana Sahib's 
attack as having continued now for eigh- 
I teen days and nights." The condition of 
misery experienced by the besieged, is de¬ 
clared to be utterly beyond description. 
Death and mutilation, in all their fonus of 
horror,!lave been daily before us. The nume¬ 
rical amount of casualties has been frightful. 
Among our casualties from sickness/' the 
writer adds, my poor dear wife and infant 
have been numbered. The farmer sank on 
the 12th, and the latter outlie 19th. I am 
writing this on the floor, and in the midst of 
the greatest dirt, noise, and confusion/' In 
conclusion, he urges the immediate dispatch 
of deti^ cenla soldats BritamiiquesJ^^^ 

It is probable that the unvarying confi¬ 
dence expressed by the beleaguered Eu¬ 
ropeans at Cawnpoor, that 200 British sol¬ 
diers would suffice to raise the siege, and 
enable them to disperse tlirice as muny 
thousand well-armed and well-supplied foes 
by whom they were hemmed in, had some 
effect in inducing Sir Heniy Lawrence to 
proceed on the disastrous Chin hut expedi¬ 
tion. Early on the 28th of June, Colonel 
Master {7th light cavalry) received a scrap of 
paper from his son. Lieutenant Master, 53rd 
N.I*, conveyed through some private (native) 
channel. The few lines it contained were 
these *^^ 

** Cawnpoor, Juno £5th, p m, 
<*We have held out now for twenty-one days, 
under a tremendous fire. The rajah of Bithoor has 
offered to forward us in safety to Allahabad, and the 
general has accepted his tenos, I am all right, 
though twke wounded, Charlotte Newnham and 
Bella Blair are dead. Pll write from Allahabad. 
God bless you! 

** Your affectionate son, 

» G. A. Master.” 

5 Sleeirtan'a Jourm]/ through Owde, vol. i.p p. 25. 

II Gubbins* Mtiiiims in Qudh, p. 150. 

If Ibid., p. 174. p* 445. 
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It was too true. Sir Hugh Wheeler, 'with 
his brave and gentle companions, had in¬ 
deed given themselves over into the hand of 
their deadly foe. Sir Henry Lawrence at 
once anticipated treachery; and, judging 
bv the event, it would have been better to 
liave Iield out to the last extremity, and to 
have starved within the trenches, or been 
sliot down or cut in pieces there, than to have 
capitulated to such pitiless wretches as the | 
besiegers subsequently proved themselves 
to be. At that time, however, no one had 
any adequate conception of the ruthlessness 
of the monster with w hom they had to do. 

Mr. Shepherd mentions some interesting 
particulars regarding the crisis of the siege, 
in the AccQuni already quoted. 

“ Many persons [he states] were exceedingly anxious 
to gel out of the mtrenchTTient and go into the city, 
thinking, from want of better information, that they 
would be very secure there i in fact, several went out 
quietly in the night under this impression, and, as 1 
afterguards learnt, were murdered by the rebels. 

Among others, my own family {conaisiing of 
wife and n daughter, my infant daughter having 
died from a musket-shot in the head on the ISth), 
two nieces, Misses Frost and Batavia, both of seven¬ 
teen years of age, a sister, and her infant son, 
a brother Lw’eniy-lwo years old, and two old ladies, 
wished very much to leave, but could not do so on 
account of our large number. It was therefore con¬ 
sidered expedient that one should go and ascertain 
how matters stood in tlie city. 

** With this view' I applied to the general, on the 
24th of J une, for permission to go, at the same time 
offering to bring him all the current information ‘ 
that 1 might collect in the city, asking, as a con¬ 
dition, that on my return, if 1 should wkh it, my 
family might be allowed to leave the intrenchment. 
This my request w'as granted, as the general wished 
very much to get such information, and for which 
purpose he had previously sent out two or three 
imtivea at different times, under promises of high 
rewards, hut who never returned. He at the same 
time instructrd me lo try and negotiate with certain 
influential parties in the city, so a$ to bring about a 
rupture among the rebels, and cause them to leave 
off annoying us, authorising m% to offer a lac of 
rupees as a reward, with handsome pensions for life, 
to any person who would bring about such a thing. 
Tills, I have every reason to think, could have been 
carried out successfully, had it pleased God to take 
me out unmolested j but it was not so oidained (it 
was merely a means, under God^s providence, to save 
me from sharing the fate of the rest) j for as I came 
out of the intrenchment disguised as a native conk, 
and, passing through the new unfinished barracks, 
bad not gone very lar when I was taken a prisoner, 
and under custody of four sepoys and a couple of 
sowars, all well armed, vvas escorted to the camp of 
the Nana, and w-as ordered to be placed under a 

• Shepherd's Hri^ Account qf the Otdbreah at 
Cattrtpoor .—Further Park Papers (No. 4, 1857), 
pp. 173 lo 18o, 

t Gram is a coarse kind of grain, commonly used 
for feeding horses. Tiie word is given in the Blue 


guard; here several questions were put to me con¬ 
cerning our intrenchment (not by the Nana himself, 
but by some of his people), to all of which I replied 
as I w as previously insuucted bj^ our general; for I 
had taken the precaution of asking him what I 
should say in case 1 was taken. My answers w-ere 
not considered satisfactory, and I was confronted 
. with two wo men-servants W'ho three days previously 
had been caught in making their escape from the 
intrenchment, and wdio gave a version of their own, 
making it appear that the English were starving and 
not able to hold out much longer, as their number 
was greatly reduced. I, however, stood firm to what 
I had first mentioned, and they did not know which 
party to believ'e. However, they let us alone. I 
was kept under evistody up to the 12th of July, on 
w hich date my trial took place, and I was sentenced 
to three years^ imprisonment in irons, ivith hard 
labour, from which I was released by the European 
troops on the morning of the 17th idem,*^* 

It; is not sorprising that the tmfortuiiate 
besieged should have been anxious to escape 
from their filthy prison at almost any hazard. 
The effect of tiie intense heat was aggravated 
by the stench arising from the dead bodies 
of horses and other auimalSj which could 
not be removed; and the influx of flies 
added to the loathsomeness of tlie scene. 
Five or six tnen fell daily beneath sun¬ 
stroke ; but women and ebildreu sickened 
and died faster still in an atmosphere satu¬ 
rated with pestilential vapours. 

Bbepberd says that, on the 24itli of Julyj 
there w*ere provisions yet left to keep the 
people alive, on half rationsj for the next 
fifteen or twenty days. Of graraf wq had 
a large qiiantily, and it forineti the principal 
food of all the Tiatives witli us^ wliicli they 
preferred to otta and dbolb as it gave tliem 
no trouble as regards cooking; for a little 
soaking in water was sufficient to make it 
fit to eat; and many scrupulous Hindoos 
lived the whole period entirely upon it.'^ 

James Stewart, a pensioner, formerly a 
Christian drummer in the 56th N.I.^ says; 
that he and the other drummers of the 
three regiments were cliarged with the 
removal of the deadj and received for their 
subsistence gram and a glass of brandy 
daily. The only article of food was gram^ 
which was steeped in four buckets, and 
placed in such a position that all could 
help themselves/' He also bears witness 
to the " hourly encouragement” given to 
the besieged by General Wbeeler.J 

Natives might exist wliere Europeans 
would perisli of inanition. This was the 

Book (Further Papers, No. 4, p. 181), as “grain •” 
a blunder which involves a material mis-statement 
as regards the pnsilioT: of the besieged. 

J Beposition of James Stewart.—of Jndm, 
August 27th, 1857. 
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case here* Lieutenant Thomson asserts, of 
his own Itnowledge, that ^^two persons died 
of starvation ; a horse was greedily devoured, 
and some of my men wore glad to feed upon 
a dog* Our daily supply of provisions, for 
twenty-two daySj consisted of half a pint of 
pea-soup and two or three chupatties (or 
cakes made of flour); these last being, toge¬ 
ther, about the size of an Abernethy biscuit* 
Upon this diet, which was served to all 
without distinction—officers and privates, 
civilians or soldiers—the garrison was re¬ 
duced to a company of spectres long before 
the period of capitulation; and when this 
took place there were only four day 3 ^ rations, 
at the above rate of supply, in stock 

Lieutenant Delafosse asserts, that the 
besieged had been on half-rations some | 
days before the close of the siege.* 

Thus, the morning of the 25th of June 
found the besieged hopeless of timely relief, 
euduriug the most complicated and aggra¬ 
vated sufferings in a b nil ding the walls of 
which were honey-coin bed wdtli shot and 
shell, the doors knocked down or widely 
breadked, and the angles of the walls shat¬ 
tered by incessant cannonading; ivhile a few 
splintered rafters alone remaiued to show 
where verandahs had once been. Such was 
the state of affairs when Nana Sahib sent 
a letter to General Wheeler, some accounts 
say by an Eurasian prisoner named Jacobi, 
the wife of a watchmaker; others, by an 
aged widow named Greenaway, formerly 
the proprietress of the Cawfipooi' Press; who, 
with her sons (merchants), had been seized 
at their zemindaree at Nujuffgbur, sixteen 
miles from Cawuipoor*t Tlie proposal for 
surrender was thus worded :—- 

^^AIl soldiers and others unconnected 
with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, who will 
lay down their arms and give themselves up, 
shall be spared and sent to Allahabad. 

General Wheeler consulted with his officers 
how to act* He was himself decidedly un¬ 
willing to surrender, and the younger soldiers 
advocated resistance to the last; but Captain 
Moore,§ whose fortitude (for it was a higher 
quality than courage) was unquestioned, 

* Timest fkJtober 15th, 1857* 

t Bhepherd’a Account: Diary of the Kunna Na- 
wab I and summary of events published in Timesj 
October I5tb, 1857* 

J Statement sent by Supreme governraenS to Court 
of Directors. 

§ The wife of Captain Moore was wath him in the 
intrenchment* 

|{ These and other important facta are enumerated 
in Captain (formerly Lieutenant) Mowbray Thom- 
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and who was the very life-sinews of the be¬ 
leaguered band, represented strongly the 
state of the ladies and others m add cued by 
stifferiug; reminded the general, that at 
least half their small force had lallen in the 
in trench me ut; and that out of fifty-nine 
artillery men, all but four or five had been 
killed at their guns.|[ These arguments 
were irresistible; Sir Hugh reluctantly gave 
way, and empowered Captain Moore to con¬ 
sent to the proffered arraiigemeut* Tlie next 
steps are not clear* According to one ac¬ 
count, Mrs. Greenaway appears to have re¬ 
turned to the Nana, and reported the suc¬ 
cess of her mission ; w hereupon she was again 
sent to the intrenchment, accompanied by 
Azim Oollah and another ringleader, styled 
Jowlab Persaud* Colonel Ewart subse¬ 
quently came to the camp of the Nana, ac¬ 
companied by other European3*Tf 

It is probable, however, that the meeting 
was not held within the intrenchraent, but 
in the nnfinisbed barracks outside. Azim 
Oollah, it is alleged, attempted to open the 
conversation in English, but was prevented 
from doing so by some of the Mussulinau 
troopers of the 2nd light cavalry, who ac¬ 
companied him.** 

The treaty, signed on the evening of the 
26th, stipulated, That the garrison should 
give up their guns, ammunition, and trea¬ 
sure ; should he allowed to carry their mus¬ 
kets and sixty rounds of cartridges witli 
them; that the Nana should provide carriage 
for the sick, w ounded, women and children, 
to the riveris hank, where boats should be in 
readiness to convey all to Allahabad.^^ A 
committee of officers and gentlemen went 
to the ghaut to see whether the necessary 
preparations were being made, and found 
everything in readiness*tt The besieged 
were eager to breathe purer air than that 
of a prison which had become almost a 
charnel-house. It appears that, after the 
capitulation, they were allo\ved to walk 
freely out of the intreuchraent, and that 
they strolled about the neighbourhood that 
evening-^ J The thought of their approach¬ 
ing deliverance must have been embittered 

son^s letter to the Times, dated Sept* 8th, 1858; 
wrkteo in contradiction of the mis-statements put 
forward in the name of Sergeant Murray's widow* 

f[ Statement of the Nunn a Nav^ab* 

*• Shepherd's AccmtnL —Further Pari. Papers 
(No* 4), p. 181. 

f I Statement of Lieutenant Thomson* 

XI Russell mentions this circumstance as having 
been told him *'by Sir John Inglis, on the authority 
of the excellent chaplain, the Rev* Mr. Moore*'' 
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by grief for those whom they espectef^ to 
leave beliijjd in that terrible buryiiig-place 
the dry well. Tliey little thought how soon 
their own bleeding bodies would find a 
similar destination. 

Of those whose names have been men¬ 
tioned in the course of the narrative^ few, if 
any, but must have lost some dear Irieud or 
relative. The sou of the general {Lieute¬ 
nant Godfrey Richard Wheeler, of the 1st 
N.I.) had been killed by a round sliot, wliile 
lying wounded by his mother^s side;* Mrs. 
Ewart had seen her husband badly wounded, 
and her friend (Mrs. Hillersdon) sink, 
with her child, of fever and exhaustion; 
Brigadier Jack had died of fever, and Str 
George Parker, Bart, (magistrate), of sun¬ 
stroke* The total number of those who had 
perished is not recorded; but Lieutenant 
Thomson states positively, we lost 250 
men in the intrenchment, principally by: 
shells/' and women and children fell by 
this means, as well as by disease. Probably, 
therefore, not half the number of Europeans 
(750) wiio had entered the intrench men t, 
left it on the fatal mornijig of the 27th of 
June; and of the number of half-castes and 
natives who perished with and for the Eu¬ 
ropeans, no estimate has beei» formed.f It 
was about 8 A,M, when the British reached 
the landing-place, situated a mile and a-half 
from the station. Breakfast ’was laid out as 
had been arranged, and the embarkation was 
carried on without hindrance or hesitation. 
The Europeans laid down their muskets, 
and took off their coats. Some of the boats 
(thirty in all) pushed off from the shore; and 
the others were striving to get free from the 
sand in which, they had been purposely im¬ 
bedded, when, at a prearranged signal, the 
boatmen sprang into the water, leaving fire 
ill the thatches of the boats; and two guns, 
before hidden, were run out and opened on 
the Europeans. The men, says Lieutenant 
Belai'osse, jumped ont of the boats; and, 
instead of trying to free them from their 
niooritigs, swam to the first l>oat they saw 
loose. A remark in Lieutenant Thomson's 
narrative shows that the attempt was un¬ 
successfully made. He states—When the 
boat I firsl: took shelter in was fired, I 
jumped out, with the rest, into the water, 
and tried to drag her off the sand-bank, but 
to no purpose; so I deserted her, and made 
across the river to the Oude side, where I 

* Ifenwir of Rev. H. S. Polehampton, p. 315. 

t It is reported that the persona who came out 
that morning from the intrenchment, amounied to 


[ saw two of our boats." A third boat got 
safe over to tlie opposite side of the river; 
but all tliree were met there by two field- 
pieces, guarded by a number of cavalry and 
infantry. One of these boats w^as early 
swamped, and a round shot went through 
the second of them before it had proceeded 
a mile down the stream. The passengers were 
then taken on board the third boat, which, 
with a freight of fifty persons, continued 
its way for five or six miles, followed, on 
the Glide side, by about 2,000 mutineers 
(infantry and cavalry), with two guns. 
Captains Moore and Ashe (the leaders of 
the defence), Lieutenant-colonel Wiggins, 
and Lieutenants Burney, Glanville, Satch- 
well, and Bassilico, were killed; Major 
Yibart, Captain Turner, Lieutenants Thom¬ 
son, Fagan, Mainwaring, and a youth 
named Henderson, were wounded. The 
boat grounded about nightfall; but the 
Europeans managed to get once more afloat, 
and to distance tlieir pursuers, who followed 
along shore with torches and lighted arrows, 
trying to set the boat on fire; and so nearly 
succeeding, that the Europeans w^ere com¬ 
pelled to throw overboard the thatched 
covering which had shielded them from tlie 
sun and rain. On the following day the 
boat again grounded on a saud-bank at Nu- 
juffghur; and here Captain Whiting, Lieu¬ 
tenant Harrison, and several privates ivere 
killed. Captain Turner was bit a second j 
time. Captain Seppings was wounded, as | 
was also his wife (the only female mentioned I 
as having accompanied this party), and 
Lieutenants Daniel and Quin. A storm 
came on, and drove the boat down stream, 
until it again stuck at Soorajpoor, where, 
at daylight on the Monday morning, the 
fugitives w^ere discovered and attacked by 
the retainers of a Imstile zemindar. Lieu¬ 
tenants Thomson and Delafosse, with twelve 
men, went on shore to drive back their 
assailants, and thus enable their companions 
to get off the boat. This they did most 
effectually; but, proceeding too far inland, 
they were surrounded, and, being hotly 
pressed, lost sight of the boat, and were 
forced to take refuge in a small temple on 
the river-bank. At the door of the temple one 
of the party was killed ; the remaining thir¬ 
teen, sffter vainly attempting a parley, had 
recourse to their firelocks, and several of 
the enemy were soon killed or put hors de 

450.*’—^Shepherd’a Account. How taany Burasiaus 
or uativaa may have been induded in the capitulatiou, 
is matter of conjecture. 
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combat* The rebels then brought a gun to 
hear on the little stroughold; but finding that 
it made no impressioUj they had recourse 
to heaping up firewood before tlie doorway. 
Unfortunately the temple was round, bo 
that the party wnthiu could not prevent 
their pushing the wood round to the front. 
The fire, however, did not have the desired 
edect; handfuls of powder were therefore 
thrown upon it; and the smoke thereby 
produced nearly stifled the EuropeanSj who 
determiued to sally forth and make for the 
river. On their charging out of the temple, 
the enemy fled in all directious. Six of tlie 
party (it is supposed because they could 
not swim) ran into the crowd, and sold their 
lives as dearly as they could; tlie remaining 
seven tlirew themselves into tlie Ganges. 
Two of these were shot ere long; a third, 
resting himself by swimming on his back, 
unwittingly approached too close to the 
bank, and was cut up; and the other four 
s^vam six miles down the rii^er, three of them 
being wounded, till at last the weary Euro¬ 
peans were hailed by two or three sepoys 
belonging to a friendly chief, who proved 
to be Maharajah Deeg Beejah Sing, of By^s* 
w'arrah in Oude. Exhausted by a three days^ 
fast, and conceiving, from the freedom from 
pursuit that they had experienced during 
the last half mile of their flight that they 
were safe, the fugitives at once went to the 
rajah, who protected and fed them from the 
29th of June to the 28tli of July, and ulti¬ 
mately provided for their escort to the camp 
of a detachment of Europeans proceeding 
from Allahabad to Cawnpoor, to joiu the 
force under the command of Brigadier-gen¬ 
eral Havelock > Lieutenant Thomson speaks 
of the avidity with which he and his compa¬ 
nions devoured the capital meal of dholl 
and chupatties,” given them by the friendly 
rajali; and he remarks, that ^'to swim six 
miles is a great feat to accomplish at 
any time; but, after a tiiree days' fast, it 
really must sound very like an impossibility. 
Nevertheless it is true P 

It appears that all the boats were brought 
back to Cawnpoor: and of the passengers, 
‘'many were killed at oucej others, the 
wives and children of the European officers 
and soldiers, were placed as prisoners in a 
house in the cantonments: some of tliese 
were released from their sufferings by 

♦ Statemeat sent by Supreme government. f -f^ 
t A Lieutenant Brown escaped from another boat, 
but perished from exhaustion- 
S Ualliez* regiment* Introductory Chapter, p, 99. 


death; others were suffered to remain alive 
until the arrival of the force under General 
Havelock sealed their death-warrant."t 
Among the persons who escaped from the 
boats were James Stewart, pensioner, 56th 
N.I., whose deposition has been already 
quoted, and who, with his wife and a Mrs. 
Lett, scrambled to shore from a foundering 
boat, and contrived to find their way to 
A i lahabad. M rs. urray, a sergen n Us wife, 
also escaped.J 

Concerning the actual massacre, much 
interesting information has been sup¬ 
plied by Mjoor Tewarree, a sepoy of the 
1st NJ., a man of considerable intelli¬ 
gence and proved fidelity. When the 
mutiny broke out at Cawnpoor, Myoor 
Tewarree was with three companies of his 
regiment at Banda. He had been in¬ 
structed iu the English language by Mr. 
Duncan, a ^vriter; and, on the outbreak 
there, he concealed Mr. Duucau and Ihs 
wife in Im hut, and thus saved their lives. 
This act brought on him the suspicion of 
his comrades; and when he marched with 
tiiem into Cawnpoor, he was seized by the 
Nana, robbed of all he possessed, and im¬ 
prisoned, with four other suspected sepoys, 
in the same house with the Europeans. 

He dec]arcs, that when the Nana's 
treachery became apparent, the boat with 
General Wheeler and his family on board, 
cut its cable, and dropped down the river, 
followed by two companies of infantry and 
two guns. At some little distance from ' 
Cawnpoor the boat grounded, was over¬ 
taken, and fired on. The traitors " could 
not manage the large gun, not knowing 
^how to work the elevating screw;'' but, 
witli the small gun, they fired grape tied 
up in bags, and the infantry discharged 
their muskets. The Europeaus responded 
[with their rifles so effectually that they 
I drove off the sepoys, and the storm which 
came on that night floated them off the 
sand-bank. They had, however, proceeded 
only a few miles before they were over¬ 
taken hy several boatsful of Oude infantry, 
surrounded, and taken back captives to 
Cawnpoor. Fifty gentlemen, twenty-five 
ladies, a boy and three girls, were brought 
ou shore. The Naua ordered the "mem- 
sahibs" to be separated from the sahibs, 
and shot by the 1st N.L But the “ Gillies 
Pultun,"§ the oldest regiment in the ser¬ 
vice, hardened as it had become in mutiny, 
refused to take part in the savage butchery, 

I The men said, "We will not shoot Wheeler 
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Sahib, who has roatle the name of our 
Pal tun great, and whose son is our quarter¬ 
master; neither will we shoot the other 
gentlemen [sahib-logue] : put them in 
prison.''^ But the Oude sepoys said, "Put 
them in prison? Noj we will kill tliem i 
all/^ The male Europeaua were then made 
to sit on the ground, and two corapauies of, 
sepoys ]irepared to fire on tliem, when one 
of the ladies (the wife of either the super¬ 
intending surgeon or medical storekeeper) 
rushed to her husband, and sitting doivn 
beside liim, placed her arm round his waist, 
declaring, that if he must die, she would 
die witli him. The other ladies followed her 
example; and all sat down close to their hus¬ 
bands, who said, "Go, goand vainly strove 
to drive their wives away. The Nana then 
directed the sepoys to part them by force, 
which was done; "but they could not pull 
away the doctors wife, who there remained. 
Then, just as the sepoys were going to 
fire, the padre [Moncrietf was dead] called 
out to the Nana, and requested leave to 
read prayers before they died. The Nana 
granted it, and the padre^s boJids W'ere 
loosed so far as to allow him to take a small 
hook from Ins pocket, from which he read; 
hut at this time one of the sahibs^ who was 
sliot in the arm and leg, kept crying out to 
the sepoys, ' If yon mean to kill us, why 
don't you set about it; he quick, and get 
the work done at once ; why delay After 
the padre read a few prayers, he shut the I 
hook, and the sahibs shook hands all round. 
Tiien the sepoys fired. One sahib rolled 
one way, and one another ; but they were 
not dead, only wounded. Then they went 
and fiuisUed them with their swords/' 
After this, the whole of the women and 
children, including those taken out of the 
other boats, to the number of 122, were 
taken away to the house foniierly used by 
the Europeans as an hospital, and after¬ 
wards inhabited by the Nana. 

Myoor Tewarree was asked, "Were any 
of the women dishonoured?" He replied, 
"No, none that lam aware of, except in 
the ease of General Wheeled b younger 
daughter; and about her 1 am not certain. 
W^hen the rebels were taking the mem- 
sahibs out of the boat, a sowar (cavalry 
man) took her away with him to his honse. 

• Evidence taken at the Cawnpoor cannp, Atiguct 
15th, 1851 .‘—Friend qf India^ September 3rd, 1857. 

I Shepliefd slates, that a young lady, ** reported to 
be General Wheeler’s daughter/^ had. been eeked by 
a sowar, and killed four persona and herself: but 


She went qtnetly; but at night she rose 
and got iiold of the sowar's sword. Hew^as 
asleep; his wife, hia son, and his qiother- 
iii-huv were sleeping in the house with him. 
She killed them all with the sword, and 
then she went and threw lierself down the 
w^eli behind the house. In tlie morning, 
w^heii people came and found the dead in 
the house, the cry was, ‘Who has done this ?' 
Then a ueighhour said, that in the night lie 
had seen some one go and throw himself 
into the well. Tliey ivent and looked, and 
there was Missee Baba, dead and swollen."* 
That a young girl should kill two men 
and two women with a sword, is so glaringly 
improbable, that the wide circulation of this 
story, and its repeated assertion as a fact,t 
only proves tlie credulity with whicli all ru¬ 
mours, however wild and improbable, are re¬ 
ceived when they fall in with the prevailing 
tone of tlie public mind. But tlie evidence 
of another survivor and eye-w itncss of the 
Cawnpoor massacre, coiTohorates the first 
part of the story, as regards ihe seizure 
of Miss heeler by a trooper. Tow aids the 
end of the year 1858, a half-caste Christian, 
named Fitcliett, or Fitchrelt, presented him¬ 
self to the local authorities at Meerut, as a 
candidate for admission into the police levy. 
The usual inquiries into his antecedents, led 
to the discovery that, when the mutiny 
broke out at Cawnpoor, he h:id been a 
musician in the hand of one of the native 
regiments, and his life had been spared 
in consequence of his prod aiming his 
willingness to embrace Mohainmedauism, 
which he did by an easy process, almost 
on the spot. He was enrolled iu the rebel 
force, and witnessed the second massacre— 
that of the w^onjen and children—on the 
IGth of July; wdiicli cannot be narrated 
until the events which precipitated, if they 
did not cause it, have been tokl, and like¬ 
wise the arrival of the Futteiighur fugitives, 
to swell the list of the Nana's victims. 
M'hen the Nana fled to Fnttehglmr, Fitchett 
accompauied him thither; and he declares 
that he frequently saw Miss Wheeler; that 
she travelled witli a trooper who had taken 
her from Cawupoor; and that he was shown 
into the ruom where she was, and ordered 
to read extracts from the English news- 
papers, which the rebels received from 

his giving this as a matter of fact, detracts from the 
valjuc of his general evidence, except regarding 
matters which he actually witnessed; and he Tvas 
a prisoner at the lime of both the first and second 
Cawnpoor massacres. 
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Calcutta; he being employed by tliem for 
the purpose of translating the news, in 
whicli, particularly tliat relating to the pro¬ 
gress of the war in China, they evinced 
much interest. She had a horse with an 
English side-saddle, which the trooper had 
procured for her, and she rode close beside 
him, witli her face veiled, along the line 
of marcli. When the Britkh approached 
Futtehglnir, orders were sent to the sowar 
to give Miss Wheeler up; but he escaped 
with her at night, and it is supposed she 
went with liim to Calpee* Mr, Kussell, 
writing in October, 1858, remarks^—is 
not at all improbable that the unfortunate 
young lady may be still alive, moving about 
with Tautia Topee, and may yet be res- 
cued/^^ 

Two other girls, British or Eurasian, 
su r vi ved t h e C a w n p oo r m ass acre, Georgia n a 
Anderson, aged thirteen, received a sword- 
cut on the shoulder, but was rescued by 
a native doctor. All her J^latives at the 
station w'ere mnrderell. She Jived among 
the natives, kindly nursed and cared for, 
during several weeks; at the expiration of 
which time she was sent safely into Cawn- 
poor, then reoccupied by the British, and is 
now living with her grandmother at Mon- 
ghyr. The other girl, aged sixteen, was 
less fortunate; and her name is withheld by 
Mr, Ensselb who instituted inquiries into 
the truth of her story, as published in the 
Times; the results of wbicli partly corrobo¬ 
rated and partly confuted her statements* 
^^She is,” he writes, ^'the daughter of a 
clerk; and is, I believe, an Eurasian, or has 
soni e E ti ra"si a n b I ood i n h er v ei n s. It woul d 
be cruel to give her name, though the shame 
33 3iot lier^s. She was obliged to travel 
about with a sowar; and, to escape persecu-^ 
tion, became a Mohammedan,”! 

This is apparently the person whose 
narrative was pnblislied by Dr, Knighton, 
of the College, Ewell, Surrey, Her account 
of her escape is, that after seeing Kirkpa¬ 
trick (an Eurasian merchant of Cawnpoor) 
aud two little girls murdered in the boat, 
on the deck of which she was standing, and 
being herself rudely searched and robbed of 
the money and jewels she had brought from 
the barracks, she grew dizzy and fell down. 
The nuitineers ilmig her into the river; she 
scrambled on shore, and crept along on her 
liands and kiieea till she reached a tree 
about half a mile inlaiuh Soon, stealthy 
steps approached the spot. They were 
* TifmSt Dec* 8tb, 18i>8, f Ihid.^ Feb, 24th, 1859, 


those of Miss Wheeler, who had also been 
thrown into the river, the murderous sepoys 
thinking that, being insensible, she would 
sink to the bottom. In about an hour the 
fugitives were surprised by a party of the 
mutineers, and dragged off in different 
directions, "What became of Miss Wheeler 
does not appear from this narrative, but the 
other unfortunate was dragged along till 
her clothes were almost entirely torn off; 
and her appeal for mercy to the troopers, 
was answ’cj'ed by a cleclaration that she had 
not long to live; but before being put to 
death, she would be made to feel some por¬ 
tion of the degradation their brethren felt 
at Meerut, when ironed and disgraced before 
the troopsp After four hours' walking, she 
arrived at a place very near Bithoor, where 
some of the enemy were encamped. Here 
she sank on the groiiud, overcome with 
shame and exhaustion, wliile tlie heartless 
sepoys gathered round with mockery aud 
reviling. An African eunucli, who had 
just brought some despatches from Ahmed- 
Ooliah, the Moulvee of Fyzabad, to Naua 
Sahib, interfered for her protection; and, 
throwing a chuddtir, or large native veil 
over her, had her coudocted to a tent. She 
saw no moi'e of him till she went to Luck¬ 
now, and yvm compelled to accompany the 
rebels in their progress through the North- 
West Provinces, She was at length re¬ 
leased, and found her way to Calcutta, 
where she is now living witli her friends. 

And here we may close the record of the 
first Cawnpoor massacre, and turn to the 
scarcely less painful examination of the 
causes which delayed the arrival of forces 
from Cfilcutta, to a period when the brave 
defenders of Cawnpoor, heart-sick with hope 
deferred, had surrendered to their trea¬ 
cherous foe, wilii the biiter pang added 
to their su fieri rig3, that wlien (as they con¬ 
curred in declaring) 200 Europeans might 
have saved them, government had made 
no effort to send troops ■with the speed be¬ 
fitting an errand of life or death, but had 
treated the agonising appeal for “aid, aid, 

I aid 1” much in the same tone as that in 
which Mr* Colvin had been reproved for 
enacting, on liis own responsibility, a mea¬ 
sure which he thought might arrest, in its 
early stage, the avalanche of mutiny aud 
massacre; but ivhich tlie governor-general 
ill council, taking a serenely distant view of 
the matter, blamed as mauifestiug “un¬ 
necessary haste, 

} See page 188, atite^ 
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In vahi tlie leading men in the North- 
Western Provinces hart combined in re- 
■ iterating in successive telegrams— Tmie is 
every thin** Spm'e no expense in sending 
reif^orcements to Allahabad and CawnpoorJ^ 
The Supreme government moved with the 
utmost deliberation, maintainitig, to the 
' last possible momentj the position of dig- 
nified incredulity with which they had 
received the information of mutiny at Bar¬ 
rack poor in tiie early spring of 1857; treat¬ 
ing the most reasonable alarm aa a ground¬ 
less panic/^ and being beaten incli by inch 
off the field of indolent security; even tlie 
capture and retention of Delhi by the rebels, 
being insufficient to rouse them to the con¬ 
viction of the imminent danger of the Eu¬ 
ropeans at other stations, especially those 
most richly stored and weakly defended* 
The wretched incapacity manifested at 
Meerut, was at leiiglh appreciated at Cal¬ 
cutta, and General Hesvitt was supersededp 
Now, it is pretty generally admitted, that 
had either of the LawTetices, Montgomery 
or Colvin, Herbert, Ed wardes, or Nicholson 
—anybody acquainted with the native cha- 
! racter, whether pro-native or anti-native 
in their lone—been in authority at Meerut, 
that cruel court-martial sentence would 
never have been ratified; and the presiding 
officer would not have written to a fiiend 
that night—The court is over, and those 
fellovfs have got ten years a-piece* You 
will hear of no more mutinies These 
flippant words stand out in terrible contrast 
to the cries for mercy uttered by English¬ 
men and Englishwomen, and refused on the 


plea of the tyrannical sentence, the felon's 
irons; adjudged as the penalty of what they 
deemed devotion to religious duty and main¬ 
tenance of social rights, for both are united 
in that much misapplied word—caste* 

The Calcutta despatcliea prove that the 
authorities there were not blind to the infa¬ 
tuation which produced the Meerut out¬ 
break, or the incapacity which prevented 
its suppression. The ** thirty troopers who 
revolutionised India/'became a bye-word; 
and the Meerut authorities were severely 
censured for not instantly sending off a 
poition of the European troops, if not 
to maintain Delhi, at least to rescue their 
countrywomen and the children. Yet the 
Indian journals assert, that the blame at* 
taehed to the Meerut authorities for having 
been so panic-struck by the effect of their 
own act, that they folded their hands quietly, 
while, as they had every reason to anticipate, 
a most unequal struggle was taking place 
within a three hours' ride of them—is equally 
attributable to the Supreme govern men t, not 
only for leaving Delhi without so much aa a 
European company to close its gates, but 
for not seudiiig speedy reinforcements to 
Cawupoor, when, hy a vigorous effort, 2,000 
men might have been dispatched there in 
time to raise the siege and to deliver the 
whole beleaguered baud, itistead of beiug the 
immediate cause of a massacre more terrible 
than that already related* 

From the facta enumerated in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, the reader will judge how far 
the Supreme government can be justly re¬ 
probated for culpable delay. 


CHAPTER XIL 

CALCUTTA AND BAEEACKPOOK*--MAY AND JUNE, 1857* 


At Calcutta, the government on the one 
side, and the European population and 
press almost unanimously on the other, 
took an opposite view of affairs* The gov¬ 
ernor and council disbelieved in the ex¬ 

• See a history of the Bengal Motlniea, dated 

** Umballab, August, 1867,” and introduced in the 
as the production of a genUeman w^hose 
acquiretnents, espt^nenca, and position, admirably 
qualify him for the work of gbatrTauoa and re- 


istence of any general disaffection either 
among the troops or the people, which was 
a natural opinion for the party responsible 
for having caused, or at least not striven to 
remove, the alleged discoutent, to abide by 

V I e w*”— TimeSt O c tobor 24 th, 1857* Th Is auth ori ty 
remarks, that the Native officers w ho composed the 
court-martial were as obedient as usual, but that 
every one of them was said to have been murdered 
during the outbreak* 
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as long as possible: the Europeaii citizenSj 
j on the contrary, accepted General Hearsej^s 
' concInsioTis to their fullest extent^ and went 
far beyond them, believing that an organised 
conspiracy had been concocted by the Mo¬ 
hammedans, and assented to by the Hindoos, 
civil and military (or rather military and 
civil), for the extermination of the British* 
The one party exposed the fallacies of the 
other; while both misinterpreted the signs 
of the times, being far too prejudiced re¬ 
garding the cause of the onthreak, to adopt 
vigorous measures for its suppression at the 
earliest possible moment, and with the 
smallest possible w*aste of gold and silver 
and of human life. 

The public journals advocated tlie forma- 
I tion of volunteer corps; and the Trades^ 

, Association offered their services to gov¬ 
ernment, either as special constables, or in 
' any other manner that might seem desirable 
I for “the preservation of order, and the 
protection of the Christian community of 
Calcutta/^ The Masonic fraternity, the 
Americans, and French inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta, the BriUsli Indian Association, with , 
1 all the leading Mohammedans and Hindoos, 
followed the example; but the proffered co¬ 
operation was refused by government on the 
ground of its being unnecessary, no general 
disaffection having been evinced by the 
Bengal sepoys* Writing on the 25tli of 
May, tlie govern or-general in council avers, 
that “ the mischief caused by a passing and 
groundless panic has been arrested; and 
there is every reason to hope that, in the 
course of a few days, tranquillity and cou- 
fidetice will be restored/'* 

Another body, the native Christians of 
Krishnaglmr, proffered their services, and 
begged to be employed, themselves, their 
carts and bullocks, in carrying stores to the 
seat of war. Only tliose acquainted with 
the miserable dehcieiicies of the Indian 
commissariat, can understand the value or 
full meaning of the offer; yet the volun¬ 
teers were refused any public acknowledg¬ 
ment of their loyalty by the governor-gen- 
eral, on the ground that they had volun¬ 
teered as Christians, not as subjects*! With 
strange perversity, tlie Supreme governmeiit 
trampled on caste with one foot, and on 
Christianity with the other* For the needless, 
heedless offence given to caste, concessions 

* Park Papers on the MtitjjueR, 1857 {No, 2)* 
t Asserted by Lord Shaftesbury at Exeter Hall, 
January 5th, 1858. 
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were made by the governor-general as by the 
commander-in-chief, long after the eleventh 
hour, by a proclamation w hich, in each case, 
“ fell to the ground a blunted w^eapon/' 
On the 29tli of May, the military secretary, 
Colonel Birch, issued his first and only 
proclamation to the army on tlie subject 
of the greased cartridges. An officer, tlien 
at Calcutta, who certainly cannot be ac¬ 
cused of advocating undue regard to native 
feelings or prejudices, says, had this state¬ 
ment been published in Januai'y, it would 
in all probability have been effective; but 
Colonel Birch and the go^wnmeIlt were 
dumb at that time* Yet at the close of May, 
“when every word falling from government 
was liable to be miseonstrued, a full and 
complete explanation was offered regarding 
the substitution of the Enfield rifle for 
Brown Bess, and the whole question of the 
greased cartridges IJ Alas, for that terrible 
^Too late [' which attaches itself as the 
motto of statesmen without prescience or 
genius, of little men in great positions 

Lord Canning certainly deseiwes credit 
for the promptitude with which he acted on 
the suggestions of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and all the leading functionaries in the 
North-West, of gathenng together Euro¬ 
pean troops wdth all speed from every possi¬ 
ble quarter* Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon 
were sent to for troops, and a steamer waa 
dispatched to the Straits of Sun da, to 
intercept the Chinese expedition. In the 
latter end of May, and the beginning of 
June, reinforcements entered Calcutta in 
rapid succession* The well-known 1st 
Fusiliers hastened from Madras, the 64th 
and 78tli llighlanders from Persia, the S5th 
from Moulmein; a wing of the S7th, and a 
company of royal artillery, from Ceylon. 
By the'10th of June, 3,400 men were at 
the orders of the governor-general, inde¬ 
pendent of H*M. 53rd in Fort William, 
800 strong; from 1,500 to 2,000 sailors, and 
all the European inhabitants who had ten¬ 
dered their services. 

The conduct of the authorities was alto¬ 
gether. unaccountable. Instead of being 
glad to notify the arrival of these rein¬ 
forcements, and to strengthen the hands of 
the well-disposed, confirm the allegiance of 
the waverers, and overawe incipient mutiny, 
the European troops were, it is alleged by 

t For government circular, see Appendix, p* 340* 

5 Mutiny of the Bengal Army ^ by One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 73* 
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tlie writer recently quotcfl, smuggled in 
like contraband goods, ^'For instance/^ 
he adds, 'Mf it were known that the Auck¬ 
land^ or some other war steamer, was 
bringing troops, and the public were in 
consequence naturally on the tiptoe of ex¬ 
citement respecting her, orders would be 
transmitted, that on the arrival of the 
Aa/Ckla7idj the telegraph sliould announce 
the Sarah Sands^ or a similar nom-de- 
guert^e. The ship thus came up utmoticed ; 
the troops geuerally landed in the dark, 
and were smuggled into the fort,”* 

On the 24th of May, the governor-gen¬ 
eral informed Sir Henry Lawrence, in reply 
to his urgent solicitations on behalf of 
Cawiipoor, that: it was Impossible to place a 
wing of Europeans there in less time than 
t wei L ty- five d ays, f S i r H en ry w as far fro m 
being convinced of the impossibility of the 
measure : moreover, he was not silenced by 
Lord Canning's explicit statement of what 
could and could not be done; and, on re¬ 
ceiving it, he instantly sent off another 
telegram in the following words 

I strongly advise that as many ekka 
d^ka be laid as possible from Raneegunje 
to Cawnpoor, to bring up European troops. 
Spare no expense."^J 

The director-general of post-offices at 
Raneegunje, having probably been infoTmed 
of Sir Henry Lawreiice^s opinion, sent a 
telegram to Calcutta on the same day 
(May 26th), in which he remarks—^^Ekkas 
are not, I think, adapted for Europeans, 
nor do I think that time would be 
gained/'§ 

On tlie 27th of May, the secretary to 
government sent off two telegrams, each 
dated 8.30 p.m. One of these conveyed 
the thanks of the governor-generai in 
council to Sir Hugh Wheeler, for "^lis 
very effective exertions,” and assured liim 
'^that no measures had been neglected to 
give him aid.^^ The other curtly informed 
Sir Heury Lawrence—Every horse and 
carriage, bullock and cart, which could 
be brought upon the road, has been col¬ 
lected, and no means of increasing the 
number will be neglected.”|| 

The special point of the previous tele- 

• One who has served under Sir Charles 
Napier " gives as his authority, personal observa¬ 
tion, the telegraphic reports, and the notice of the 
circumstance by the local press "—(p. 09). 

t Telegram, Slay ^4th, 1857.“Appendis to Pari. 
Papers on Mutiny, p. 315. 

i Appendix to Park Papers on Mutiuyj p. 332. 


gram—namely, tlie ekkas^—is slurred over; 
and it appears as if the Calcutta authorities 
were not a little annoyed by the perpetual 
Jogs on the elbow of their subordinates iu 
the Noi4h-West, and were more inclined to 
accept the dictum of the post-master- 
general,” which accorded with their own 
ideas of " possibility,^^ than by strennous 
efforts to comply ivith the earnest appeals 
of Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. Yet Lord Canning, in his in- 
stmetions to the army then only advancing 
against Delhi, does not fail to enforce the 
point so vainly pressed on him, " Time is 
everything,” he writes to the commander- 
in-chief, "and I beg yon to make short 
work of Delhi.” The eommanfler-in-cliief 
might, with good reason, have retaliated 
by entreating the governor-general to 
strengthen his hands by making "short 
work” of Cawnpoor. 

A considerable portion of the public and 
press of Calcutta were extremely dissatis- 
,6ed at tlie proceedings of the government, 
and severely censured the supineness to 
which they deemed the fate of Cawnpoor 
attributable, notwithstanding the unexpected 
detention of the Fusiliers at Allahabad. 

The then acting editor of the Friend of 
India, lias written a small volume on the 
mutiny, in which he Urns states wffiat was 
probably the popular view of the ques¬ 
tion :— 

** A thousand English volunteer infantiy, 400 
cavahy, and 1,500 sailors, were at the disposal of 
government a weeh after the revolt became known. 
* * * The waters of the Ganges do not rise 

until the latter end of June; and it would have 
been scarcely advisable to push troops up by that 
route so long as there was a prospect that the 
vessels might get aground. 

** The railway end the road offered the greatest 
facilities for the transit of men, guna and stores; 
and both W'ere in the beat condition. The line was 
opened to Raneegunje, 120 miles from Calcutta; 
and, up to that point, there was no difficulty in send¬ 
ing a couple of regiments by a single Iniiti. Whilst 
the volunteers were learning how to load and fire, 
and the merchant seamen were being instructed in 
the use of artillery, government miglit have placed 
on the road, horn the terminus to Cawnpoor, a line 
of stations for horses and bullocks, at intervala of 
five miles, guarded, if necessan^, by posts of armed 
men; the streets and the course of Calcutta could 

This telegram is tw ice printed in the course of three 
pages. Dm first time {p. 322), the word ** ekas*^ [coun¬ 
try cart) is given incorrectly; the second, it is printed 
as' "extra**—of course entirely altering the mean mg. 
The value of the Fap4vs printed for Pari lament is seri¬ 
ously diminished by the frequency of these blunders. 

. 5 Ibid., p. 329. II Ibitl, p. 324. 
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Jiave supplied any number of horses. There uere 
lj,600 siege bullocks at Allahabad, and 600 at Cawn* 
poor ; carriages and commissariat store! of all kinds 
might have been collected, for the use of a division, 
'^vith seven days' hard workj and had government 
only consented to do, just a fortnight beforehand, 
’vrhat they nere coerced to do on the 14th of June, 
they might have had, on the first day of that month, 
a force of 2,000 Europeans at Kaneegunje, fully 
equipped with guns and stores, the infantry capable 
of being pushed on at the rate of 120 miles a*day, 
and the artillery, drawn by horses, elephants, and 
bullocks, in turns, following at a speed of two miles 
an hour, day and night*^** 

The Friend of India avers, that a column 
of 500 men might safely have left Calcutta, 
and reached Cawnpoor, by the 8Lh of Juue 
at latest; and the guns, escorted by half a 
wing of a European regiment, might have 
joined them seven days afterwards* 

The news from the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces at length convinced the Calcutta 
government that if they desired to have 
territory left to rule over, it w^ns necessary 
to adopt measures for its defence. The 
Calcutta volunteers were given to under¬ 
stand that .their services would now be 
accepted; but, according to their own tes¬ 
timony, the majority suffered a feeling of 
pique, at the previous refusal, to outweigh 
their sense of public duty; and, in conse¬ 
quence of the disco uvagement offered by 
the government, only 800 were enrolled 
in the Yolunteer Guard, liorse and foot; 
whereas, had their first proposition been 
accepted, the number would have amounted 
to betweeu three and four thousaiid.^^f 
On the following day, the unpopularity of 
Lord Canning was brought to its climax hy 
the enactment of a law involving the re- 
institution of the licensing system, and a 
rigid censorship of the press (English and 
native), for the ensuing twelve mouths* The 
reasons for this measure have been already 
stated, J and need not be recapitulated liere* 
Great excitement was occasioned; and the 
infraction of the liberty of the press^—that is, 
the European portion of it—was Joudiy de¬ 
nounced. The Etiglisli journalists were, of 
course, quite convinced of the necessity of 
arresting the torrent of sedition poured 
forth by the native papers; but they could 
not see the slightest necessity, notwith¬ 
standing the imminent danger with which 
they professed to believe Calcutta menaced, 
for placing any check upon the abuse which 

* Mead*fi ItmoU^ p* 84, 

f Calcutta petition to the Queen, for the recall of 
liord Canning* 

X Introductory Chapter, p. 22. 


was daily poured forth on the government, 
collectively and individually, nor on the 
fierce invectives against the natives of India 
generally, winch the government foresaw 
might goad the entire population into re- 
beliion. The augry journalists expected to 
find great sympathy in England; but, on 
the copti'ary, the necessity of the measure 
was generally appreciated by both parlia¬ 
ment and the press. 

The Arms Act, passed at the same 
time, was another and equally uiireasouabie 
cause of dissatisfaction. Tlie extreme anti- 
native party in Calcutta had pressed for the 
establishment of martial' law, which the 
government had wisely refused. It was 
then urged that there had been an unusual 
importation of arms into Calcutta, and that 
purchases of these iiad been largely made 
by natives* An act was therefore passed, 
empowering the government to demand 
from the inhabitants of any district a list 
of tlie arms each man possessed, with a 
view to the granting of a licence for the 
retention of aTiy reasonable amount* Lord 
Grey, in viiidicatiiig the '"impartial policy 
of the Arms Act,^^ intimated that “it had 
been resorted to from sheer necessity, and 
to prevent a trade which might, and there 
was no doubt would, have been carried on be¬ 
tween the natives and some bad Europeans, 
had the latter been allowed to possess arms 
to any exteut**^^ Lord Granville stated, that 
a suggestion had been made to Lord Can¬ 
ning that Christians should be exempted 
from the Act; but he had most properly 
felt that, since many of the native rajahs, 
zemindars, and their retainers, had exposed 
their lives and property in order to stand 
by the cause of the government, any act 
subjecting them to a disarmament from 
which all Europeans and Christians were 
expressly exempted, would have been a 
most iinwise and impolitic measure* In 
the course of the same debate. Lord Elien- 
borough likened “our position in India to 
that of the Normans in Saxon England/^ 
and declaimed that the Anglo-Iudians must, 
for a time at least, “ assume the appeai’ance 
of an armed militia/^ The comparison and 
phraseology were altogether unfortunate* 
The cases are totally dissimilar: and even 
passing over the anomaly of a so-called 
armed militia maintaining a military des¬ 
potism over 180 millions of disaffected sub¬ 
jects, the prospect thus opened is hardly a 
pleasant one for the British merchants and 
traders, who look to India for an increased 
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outlet for their commerce, and hope to find 
their hands strengthened by receiving the 
valuable products which she could so cheaply 
and BO plentifully supply, provided only her 
rulers can manage to govern her peacefully, 
and employ her revenues in developing her 
resources^ and irrigating her fertile plains 
with the fair water of her noble rivei's, 
instead of deluging the land with blood and 
tears. An important admission was, how¬ 
ever, made by Lord Ellcuhorough in speak¬ 
ing of a provision of the Press Act, regarding 
the suppression of any passage in a public 
journal calculated to weaken the friend¬ 
ship of native princes towards us*” After 
bearing testimony to the important results 
which liad attended the fidelity of the 
rajahs of Rewah and Gwalior, the ex- 
governor-general added, that if the Indian 
newspapers, “ in the spirit w'hich too much 
animates persons in that country, had ex¬ 
pressed a hope that, when our rule was 
re-established, there would be further and 
farther annexations, I assure yo-u that 
every part of Central India, chiefs as well 
as subjects, would have been in arms 
against us,”* 

The tone thus denounced had, however, 
been taken by many journals, and it was most 
necessary that Lord Canning should possess 
some counteracting power. The Anglo- 
Indian papers did not always originate in- 
eendiary articles: they occasionally copied 
articles issued by the London press, written 
hastily on a very partial and prejudiced 
view of the subject, and without regard to 
the etfecfc likely to result from their repro¬ 
duction in India* It is a fact that the 
Indian princes study European politics with 
avidity, and watch their bearing on Eng¬ 
land, Much ni ore do th ey exami ne, th rou g li 
the medium of their interpreters, tlie lan¬ 
guage held regarding them in the English 
papers, and the comments made thereon by 
the local press* 

The first despatches which conveyed to 
England tidings of the Meerut and Delhi 
catastrophe, narrated also the admiraide 
conduct of Sindia and Holcar, of the rajahs 
of Bhurtpoor, Jheend, and Putteeala* An 
Anglo-Indian correspondent of the Times^ 
mentioned the death of the ill-used Nizam,t 
and the accession to the rausnud of his son, 
Afzool-ood-Dowla, a prince of thirty years 
of age, *^ born to the purple of Hyderabad^ 

• Indian debate, as reported in TtmeSj December 
8 th, 1857, 

f See Introductory Chapter, p, 55, 


and propoi^ionately dull, ignorant, and 
sensual,” 

The I'imeSf commenting on this informa¬ 
tion, in evident ignorance of the vital im¬ 
portance to the British government of the 
policy which might be adopted by the 
Hyderabad durbar, remarked—"The fact 
seems to be, that we liave arrived at that 
point in our Indian career, when the total 
subjection of the native element, and the 
organisation of all that we have conquered, 
becomes a matter of necessity* We have 
gone so far in the conquest of the countiy, 
that it is now necessary to complete the ^ 
task, ^ ^ We w^ould even hope that 
the death of the Nizam may be the occasion 
of the Deccan being brought more com¬ 
pletely under British sovereignty. We 
cannot now refuse our part or change 
our destiny. To retain power in India, we 
must sweep away eveiy political establish¬ 
ment and every social usage wlilch may 
prevent our inflLienee from being universal 
and comp]efce,”J 

In the course of another mail or two, 
when the extent of the danger became 
better understood, a different tone was 
adopted, as it was soon seen that the native 
durbar—that is to say, the Nizam, under the 
guidance of his able minister, Salar Jung, 
and his venerable uncle, Shums-ool-Omi'ah,§ 
had remained faithful to the British goveru- 
ment, in opposition to the desire of the 
great mass of Ids fanatical Mussulman sub¬ 
jects. 

From this and many similar circum¬ 
stances, it seems evident that an impera¬ 
tive sense of duty w^as Lord Canuing^s , 
motive in placing a temporary restriction 
on the press. The censorship was enacted 
only for a year, and expiredhen without 
the slightest efibrt being made for its 
renew ah Lords Elphiii stone and Hands 
earnestly seconded its imposition^ the Cal- I 
cutta council w^ere unanimous regarding its 
necessity: yet the great weight of censure 
was poured out on the governor-general, 
who, from being, "personally, extremely 
popular,” and praised as "a conscientious, 
hard-working man, and no jobber {a wonder¬ 
ful merit in that country},”|| became the 
object of the most sweeping and unqualified 
animadversion* Lord Cmxning conducted 
himself with much dignity, exercising the 
censorship he had felt it necessary to 

I X June 29tli, 1857* § 

II Speech of the Earl of Ellenborough.— 
December 8th, 1857* 
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assume^ without anger and without feaiv 
although aware that a petition was being 
framed in Calcutta, addressed to the Queen, 
soliciting his recall, which petition was 
eventually sent to England by the hand 
of Mr, Mead, the ex-editor of the Friend 
of India —removed from that office on tlie 
ground of his infractions of the conditions 
of the Press Act. 

Among the difidculties which beset the 
Indian government, not the least pressing 
was that of finance. This was ever a weak 
point* In the palmiest days of peace, tlie 
revenue could never be made, by Rritish 
rulers, to meet the expenditure: in war, 
no better expedient had presented itself 
than to inflict on the helpless people of 
India a debt similar to that with which 
England is burdened. One of the ablest 
and most eloquent of living statesmen, has 
repeatedly drawn attention to the unjust 
expedient to wJiich successive governors- 
general have resorted, to supply an ever-re¬ 
curring deficit at the expense of those who 
are not allowed to have any voice in the 
levying or expenditure of money which 
they and tlieir children ai’C lieaviJy taxed 
to supply. 

Mr. Gladstone denounced the Indian 
debt as being charged upon a country 
whose revenues we arc drawing in this coun¬ 
try by virtue of the power of the sword,^^ 
But (he added) "apart from that, I say it 
is most unjust that the executive govern¬ 
ment should have, for any purpose of its 
own, or for any purpose of the people 
of England, the power of entailing these 
tremendous charges upon the people of 
Iiulia/^^ 

• Thnes^ April 27th, 1858. 

t Report of Indian debate.—JVws, July 7tb* 1858. 

j A London journal, the November 28th, 

1857, has the following remarksLord Dalhousie^s 
measure sent down the whole public funds of India 
from ninety-seven, at which they stood at the time, 
to eiglity at a stroke. Every existing fundholder 
was therefore irretrievabl)* compromised j and no 
one was thereafter able to realise except at a sacrifice 
of from seventeen to twenty per cent, It was not, 
be it observed, the conversion of the five per cents, 
into fours that the fundholders conaplamed of; for 
that, by raising the value of the four per cents, 
to pari ^ benefit to the old holders, while those 
w'ho accepted the conversion had no reason to com¬ 
plain, as they might, if they liked, have taken cash. 
To the moneyed class in particular, the conversion 
ttaelf vvas a thing almost hnmaterjal; for, as mere 
temporary holders, they cared comparatively little 
about the rate of interest except in so far as it I 
affected the market jince of their stock. It was 
because the conversion—followed almost imme' I 


On a subsequent occasion, he adverted 
indignantly to the twelve or fifteen mil¬ 
lions sterbng imposed as a permanent bur¬ 
den on tlie people of India by the Afghan 
war.f 

The manner of effecting loans in India 
does not appear to have been calculated 
to lesson the dissatisfaction wiiieh the 
wealthier natives could not but feel at 
being denied any voice in their appropria¬ 
tion, An important step taken by Lord 
Dalhousie, is thus described in his famous 
farewell minute. After stating several facts 
which seemed " to promise well for the 
financial prosperity of the country/^ his 
lordship adds— 

measure which waa carried into effect in 
1853-54, was calculated to contribute further to that 
end. During those years the five per cent, debt of 
India was entirely extinguished. Excepting the 
payment of a comparatively small sum In cash, the 
whole of the five per cent, debt was either converted 
into a four per cent, debt, or replaced in the open 
four per cent, loan. The saving of interest which 
was effected by this operation, amounted to upwards 
of £300,000 pm* annum, 

"At a later period, by a combination of many 
unfavourable circumstances, which could not have 
been anticipated, and w’hich were nut foreseen in 
England any more than by us in India, the govern¬ 
ment has again been obliged to borrow at the high 
rate of five per cent. But the operation of 1853-^54 
w'as not the less politic or less successful in itself; 
while the financial relief it afforded was timely and 
effectual.** 

The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce took 
a different view of the matter,J and main¬ 
tained that the lenders were ill-used. The 
governmentj instead of having a large sur¬ 
plus available for the operatiou, were, they 
asserted, obliged, not from any unforeseen 
causes, but in the natural course of tbings 

dlately by the opening of a new five per cent, loan 
at par—made this stock absolutely unsaleable, that 
they Avith cause complained. It made it unsaleable, 
at least, except at a rate of discount that was ruin to 
them j and the consequence has been to close the 
pocket of U>e Indian capitalist to the government 
ever since. The remedy which the Indian govern¬ 
ment has endeavoured to apply—namely, that of 
raising the amount of interest without providing for 
the redemption of the stock that is thus depreciated 
^only aggravates the evil which it is meant to cure. 
Because, although the rale now offered be sufficient 
in itself, it but the more assures the lender of the 
fact, that his capital, if so invested, will be invested 
beyond recall } ibr if the Company can see no way 
to relief but by constantly raising its interest, a five 
per cent, loan must very soon be followed by a six 
per cent,, and a six per cent, by a seven per cent,, 
as its wants Increase. And with each rise in the rale 
of interest the stock of the old holders will fall in 
market value, and be utterly unsaleable except at a 
price far below the sum which the oAvner lent.** 
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(Ruanci^ difficulty beiug^ the clironic con- 
dition of the Auglo-Indian government;), im¬ 
mediately to open a new loan at five 
per cent* Money to the amount of four 
miUiona was borrowed by government, be¬ 
tween the conversion of the five per cent, 
into a four per cent* debt iu 1854, aud the 
close of 1856, chiefly at five per cent., but 
partly at four-aod-a-half per cent. 

The fonr-and-a-lialf per cent, loan was 
suppressed, and a five per cent, loan opened 
in January, 1857—a measure which gave 
rise to much distrust, and seriously im¬ 
peded the operations of the executive, when 
the sudden emergency occasioned by the 
revolt had to be met. 

An officer, describing to a friend in 
England the state of affairs in Calcutta, 
12th of June, 1857, says—^^The Com¬ 
pany's paper is down very low; the new 
five per cent, loan few subscribe to, and the 
four per cents, were yesterday at twenty 
discount; and I see, by the newspaper, 
that at Benares it was at forty-two dis¬ 
count. 'We must have a new loan, and you 
must give us the money, I expect* Out of 
the treasuries alone that have been robbed, 
I shonld think nearly two millions of 
money have been taken; and then fancy 
the expense of the transport of all these 
Europeans.”^ 

On the evening of the day on which tlie 
Arras and Press Acts had been passed, 
a message from Major-general Hearsey 
reached Calcutta, desiring the aid of Euro¬ 
pean troops to disarm the Native troops at 
Barrackpoor, as he believed their fidelity 
could not be relied on. The request was 
immediately complied with; and, on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 14th, the sepoys 
at Barrackpoor, and also all except the 
body-guard of the governor-general in 
Fort William, Calcutta, and the neighbour¬ 
hood, were quietly disarmed. The neces¬ 
sity for this measure must have greatly 
increased Lord Canning’s perplexities. 
Although Pandyism^’ had originated at 
Barrackpoor, it was thought to hare beext 
trodden out there, aud the government 
actually intended to dispatch troops from 
thence to join the force against Delhi, 
heedless of the opinion expressed by Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor Colvin at Agra, and his 
policy of "preserving the peace by not per¬ 
mitting Native troops to meet and directly 
fight their brethren It w'ould have 

* Diary of officer in Aug, 3,1857. 

t Appendix to Papers on Mutiny, p. 188. 


been objectionable on tbe lowest ground 
of expediency, as a most dangerous experi¬ 
ment, to send men to fight against their 
coimtiyinen, co-religiouists, aud, in many 
cases, their own I'elatious. Evcei sup¬ 
posing them to have started for Delhi in all 
good faith, it was not in human nature to 
resist such combined temptations as those 
which would have met them gii the road, 
or on reaching their destination. Sooner 
or later they w ould, rather than liave fired 
on, have fraternised with their mutinous 
comrades. There were excellciit British 
officers at Barrackpoor; and they were, 
perhaps, disposed to overrate their own 
influence with the men. The accounts 
sent to England by the Indian government, 
do not clearly show' what intimations w'ere 
made to the tx'oops to induce them to 
volunteer to march against Delhi, and to 
use the new rifle; but it would appear 
that they were given to understand that, 
by so doing, they would gain great credit, 
and place themselves beyond snspicion. 
For the offer to march against Delhi, the 
70th N.L were thanked by the governor- 
general in person; and it was subsequent 
to this that they professed their readiness 
to use the new cartridges* In im address 
to government, dated June 5th, and for¬ 
warded by the colonel (Kennedy) com¬ 
manding the 70t!i N.I., the petitioners 
aver— 

*'AVe have thought over the subject; and as we 
are now going up country, we beg that the new 
rifles, about whieli there has been so much said in 
the army and all over llie country, may be served 
out to us. Ey using tirem in its service/ we hope to 
prove beyond a doubt our fidelity to govern in ent; 
and we will explain to all we meet, that there is 
nothing objecfionable in tlieni*'^J 

The petition of tbe 70th N J* to join the 
force before Dellii, was read aloud, by Lord 
Canuing’s order, at tbe head of vailous 
Native corps, and tbe effect it produced 
was apparently beneficial* For imtaiice, 
the 63rd NJ*, at Berlminpoor, expressed 
tliemselves (in very English phraseology, 
hut with very im-Euglisb feeling) pre¬ 
pared and ready, wilb heart and hand, to 
go wherever, and against whomsoever you 
■ may please to send us, should it even be 
against our ow n kinsmen.The governor- 
general ID council desired Major-general 
Hearsey to ibauk the G3rd N.l. publicly, 
^'for this soldier-like expression of their 

t Further Pari Papers, 1857 (not numbered), tj. 46* 

5 Ihid^i ]). 70* 
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loyalty and attacliment to the govern- 
ment 

The offer may have been honestly made; 
for the natives are the veriest children of 
impulse; but few who knew them would 
doubt that the reaction would be sodden 
and strongs and that mercenary troops so 
peculiarly situatedj would^ when brought 
face to face—father with son, brother with 
brother^—lose all notion of being “ true to 
tlieir salt” in the natural feelings of 
humanity. The very expression of being 
ready to oppose their own kinsmen, sug¬ 
gests that the possibility of being placed in 
such a cruel position had already occurred 
to them. 

On the 9th of June, a Muasulman of the 
70th N.I. came to Captain GreeuCj and the 
following very remarkable conversation 
ensued regarding the intended march from 
Barrackpoor to Delhi' 

u t Whatever yon do/ said the sepoy, ‘ do not lake 
your lady with you/ 1 asked hitJi, *Why?^ He 
said| * Because the uiind of the natives, kala admi 
(black men), was now in a state of inquietude, and it 
would be better to let the lady remain here till 
everything was settled in the country, as there was 
no knowing what might happen.^ On my asking 
him if he had any reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
regiment, he replied, 'Who can tell the hearts of a 
thousand men?’ lie said that he believed the 
greater per don of the men of the regiment were 
sound, and in favour of otir rule j but that a few evil 
men might persuade a number of good men to do an 
evil dectl 

*' I theu asked him the meaning of all this about 
the cartridges* He said, ^ That w hen first the report 
vvaa spread ^bout, it was generally believed by the 
menj but that subsequently it had been a well 
understood thing that the cartridge question was 
merely raised for the sake of exciting the men, with 
a view of getting the whole army to mu liny, and 
thereby upset the English government i that they 
argued, that as w’e were turned out of Cabool, aud 
had never returned to that place, so, if once we were 
euiirely turned out of India, our rule would cease, 
and we should never return/ Such is the opinion 
of a great bulk of the people* A Native officer also 
warned me that it would be better not to lake up 

Mf, --, He said that if I went he would sleep by 

my bed, and protect me with his own life,” 

Captain Greene adds^ tlmt a Hindoo bad 
told him that the Mussulmans generally, in 
all regiments, were in the habit of talking 
to the effect that their was coming 

round again.”t 

It is evident, from tlie foregoing state- 

• Further Park Papers, lSo7( not numbered}, p, 7!* 

t Ihid,j p. 8. 

j Letter from Jlajor-general Hearsey to hia sister; 
dated, " Barrackpoor, June IGth, 13G7/'-— 

August 6th, 1857. j 
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menfej that a dangerous degree of excite* 
meut existed among tbe Barrackpoor troops. 
Matters were brought to an issue by a re¬ 
port being made to Colonel Kennedy, that 
a man of tbe 70th N*L had been heard to 
say^ Let us go beyond Pnltah, and then 
yon will hear what we will do*” General 
Hearsey made inqniries, and convinced 
himself that “some villains in the corps 
were trying to incite tlie good men and 
true to mutiny*” He endeavoured to per¬ 
suade the men to find out and deliver over 
the offenders: they would not do thisj and 
he resolved on disarming the entire brigade 
of four regiments4 The ofiicevs of the 
70th strenuously opposed the measure, 
declaring that “ the reported speech must 
have been made by some bud mash, and 
that Colonel Kennedy, being new to the 
regiment, did not and could not know the 
real and devoted sentiments of the Native 
officers and men with respect to their 
fealty*”§ 

The brigadier wisely persisted in a step 
which must have been most painful to 
him; and he adds, what wdll readily be 
believed, that he spoke “ very, very kindly” 
to the men at the time of the disarming* 
The officers of the 70th were deeply affected 
by the gnef evinced by their men. They 
went to the lines on the following day, 
and tried to comfort them, and induce 
them to take food. They found that the 
banyans (native dealers) had, in some in¬ 
stances, refused to give further credit, 
under the impression that the regiment 
would soon he paid up, and discharged 
altogether; while a large number w^ere pre¬ 
paring to desert, in consequence of a bazaar 
report that handcuffs and manacles had 
been seut for. Captain Greene pleaded 
earnestly with Major-general Hearsey in 
favour of the regiment, n hich “ had been 
for nigh twenty-five years his pride and his 
home;” declaring, “all of us, black and white, 
would be so thankful to you if you could 
get us back onr arms, and send us away 
from this at once.” {{ 

Of course the petition could not be 
granted. The safely of such officers as 
tliese was far too valuable to be thus 
risked* Probably their noble confidence, 
aud that evinced by many others similarly 

§ Mryar’general Hearsev to secretary to govern¬ 
ment, June 15th, 1857*—Further Pari, Papers (not 
numbered), p. 6* 

j[ Leltera of Captain Greene to Major-general 
Jleaisey, June 11th and loth, 1857*— Ibid.^ pp* 6., 7. 
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ci rc urns tan cedj Trill be called sheer iiifatua- 
tion, and no allowance made for circum¬ 
stances tinder which zeal might easily outrun 
discretion. But let it be remembered it was 
their own lires^ nothing morej nothing l^ss^ 
that they were so willing to hazard losing ; 
and the cause, which rendered them heetl- 
iess of personal danger, was an absorbing 
desire for the honour of their corpSj the 
welfare of their men, and the service of 
their country. 

And most effective has their devotion 
been. No mere human wisdom, under 
whatever specious name it may be disguised 
—discretion, policy, expediency—could have 
done what the fearless faith of these gallant 
sepoy leaders did to break the first shock of 
the mutiny, to stop a simultaneous rising, 
to buy, when ^^time was everything,” a few 
weeks^j days^, hours^ respite, at the cost of 
their life-blood. It was extreme coercion 
that iit the fires at Meerut and Delhi; it 
was extreine conciliation that saved Simla 
and Lucknow. If some officers carried 
tlieir confidence too far, and did not see 
that the time for conciliatory measures 
bad for the moment passed, it must be 
reeollected that tliey could not know the 
full extent of the secret influences brought 
to bear on the minds of their men; far less 
could they counteract the effect of panic 
caused, in repeated instances, by the cruel 
blundering of the highest local authorities, 
where these happened to be incapacitated 
for the exercise of sound judgment, by 
infirmity of mind and body (as has been 
shown at Meerut), or by the indiscriml- 
nating rashness of a hasty spirit (as is 
alleged to have been the case at Benares). 

The panic In tlie lines of the Barrackpoor 
sepoys, on the evening of Sunday, the 14th, 
was far outdone by that which seized on 
the minds of the Calcutta population, in 
anticipation of the passible consequences 
of the measure which, after all, w^as so 
peaceably accomplished. The fact of the 
sepoys having allowed themselves to be 
disarmed w'itliout resistance, could not be 
denied; but the ne’svsmongers and alarmists 
made amends for having no struggle to 
naiTate, by enlarging on the imminent 
danger which had been averted. An order 
had been given by the governor-general to 

' Further Pari Papers, 1857 (taot numbered), 
p, 52. 

t Ibid.t p. 59. 

j See Dr. Buffs Latters Indutj p. 37. 

5 Ibid.^ p. 2. Dr. Duff speaks verj’ decidedly 


search the lines, after the disarmiug should 
have been accomplished,* fur tulwars (na¬ 
tive swords), or other weapons. Brigadier 
Hearsey did so, and acquainted the gover¬ 
nor-general with the fact of tlie order having 
been obeyed. He makes no mention of 
any weapons having been found; but only 
adds—All qniet.”t The description of 
the condition of the troops on the following 
day, has been shoAvii; as also the entreaty 
of the officers of the 70th N.L, for the 
re-armiug of their regiment. Yet Dr. Duff, 
writing to England, says, that *^when, 
after disarming, the sepoys^ huts were 
searched, they were found to be filled with 
instruments of the most murderous descrip¬ 
tion—huge knives of various shapes, two- 
handed swords, poniards, and battle-axes; 
many of tlie swmds being serrated, and 
evidently intended for the perpetration of 
torturing cruelties on their European vic¬ 
tims—cruelties over which, fn their anticipa¬ 
tion, these rntijless savages, while fed and 
nurtured by the government, had doubtless 
fondly gloated Of course, the official 
statements since laid before parliament, 
prove all this to be idle rumour; but it is 
quoted here as showing what fables were 
accepted as facts, and indorsed as such by 
men of note in Calcutta. The Europeans, 
moreover, believed themselves to have es¬ 
caped, by a peculiar providence, a plot laid 
for tbeir destruction by some undetected 
Mussulman Guy Fau kes. The maharajah of 
Gwalior had been visiting Calcutta shortly 
before the mutiny, and had invited the w^liole 
European community to an exhibition of 
fireworks, across the rivei*, at the Botanic 
Gardens. The entertainment was post¬ 
poned on account of a violent storm; and 
it ^vas afterwards alleged that a scheme liad 
been thereby tliwarted, of seizing that 
night on Fort ^^illiam, and massacdug the 
Christian coinmiunty.§ New rumours of a 
similar character were spread abroad in 
every direction. As at Simla, so at Cal¬ 
cutta, nothing was too palpably absurd to 
be related and received as possible and 
probable. True, the year 1857 will go 
down to posterity as one of previously un¬ 
paralleled crime and disaster. But it will 
also take its place as a year of canards.” 

The native tendency to exaggeration and 

on the subject. He states that some of the conspira¬ 
tors under went the penalty of death. It is strange 
that other writm have not mentioned so remarkable 
and important event, if anything of the kind really 
! occurred. 
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high eolouTing was well knowD, Every 

sence of his foliow-creaturcs to the tribunal 



Englishman in India, every educated Euro- 

of his God, or proved, in the presence 



peaii, must have learned in childlmod to 

of assembled heathens, his disbelief in the 



appreciate the story-telling propensities of 

existence of an ever-present Saviour, bv 



the Asiatics. The Arabian Nights are a 

destroying his wife or child. Several in¬ 



standing memorial of their powers of ima- 

stances of suicide occurred during the mu¬ 



gination. In composition or in con versa- 

tiny.* yf wife or child-murder there are 



tion, they adopt a florid, fervid style, natural 

few, if any, attested instances; but it is 



to them, but bewilderiug to Europeans in 

sufficiently terrible to know, that the thought 



, general, and peculiarly distasteful to the 

of escaping the endiiranee of suffering by 



Anglo-Saxon mind. In the limited in- 

the commission of sin, was deliberately 



tercourse between superior and inferior, 

sanctioned, as will be shown by a subse¬ 



master and servant, the “sahibs” would cut 

quent chapter, even by rainisTers, or at 



short the Oriental jargon very quickly; 

least by a minister, of the Christian religion. 



but when, in the fever of excitement, 

It was well for England and for ludia. 



domestic servants, khitmutgars or ajahs, a 

that the governor-general was a man of 



favourite syce (groom) or some personal 

rare moral and physical courage. No 



attendatit, came full of a bazaar report of 

amount of energy could have compensated 



horrors perpetrated at stations hundreds of 

for a want of self-reliance, which might 



miles off, they were listened to as if every 

have placed him at the mercy of rash ad¬ 



syllable had been Gospel truth; and, through 

visers, and induced the adoption of coercive 



similar chaunels, the newspaper columns 

measures likely to turn possible rebels 



were filled with the most circumstantial 

into real ones, instead of such as were calcu¬ 



details of often imaginary, always exagge- 

lated to reassure the timid and decide the 



rated, atrocities. 

’ wavering, by the attitude of calm dignity 



Strange that the expenence of a hundred , 

so important in a strong foreign govern- 



years hM had so little effect in giving the 

ment. GeneraJ ^lansfield^ then in Calcutta, 



rulers of India an insight into native 

wrote home, that “ tlie one cabn head in 



1 character, and In enabling them to view the 

Calcutta >va9 that upon Lord Cnnning^s 



real dangers and difficulties of their posi¬ 

shoulders.”! The assertion seems, how¬ 



tion, unclouded by imaginary evils. But 

ever, too sweeping. Certainly there was 



no 1 the tales of mutilation and violation 

another exception. The viceroywife was 



publicly told, and the still fouler horrors 

as little susceptible of panic as her lord, and 



j privately whispered, though now for the 

continued to reside in a palace guarded 

1 I 


most part denounced and disowned, then 

by natives, and to drive about, attended by 



made many a brave man pale with alarm, 

a sepoy escort, with a gentle, fearless bear¬ 



as he looked on his wife and children. 

ing, which well befitted her position. 



Fear is even more credulous than hope; and 

Lord Canning was much blamed for not 



the majority, while under the bewildering 

immediately exchanging his sepoy for a 



influence of excitement, probably believed in 

European guard: but Earl Granville de¬ 



the alleged abominations. It seems likely, 

fended him very happily, on grounds on 


1 

hoivever, that some of the retailers of tliese 

which the sepoy officers may equally base 


1 

things mnst have had sufficient expenence 

their justification. “ I think,” said Lord 



of the nntrustworthiness of the hearsay 

Granville, “ that at a moment when great 


1 

evidence on wdiich they rested, to under¬ 

panic existed in Calcutta, Lord Canning 


1 

stand their true character. If so, and 

wag rash in intrusting himself to troops 



if, indeed, they promulgated lies, knowing 

whose fidelity might be suspected ; but it 



or suspecting tliem to be such, they com¬ 

was at a time vvhen he felt, that as our 



mitted a deadly sin ; and on their heads 

dominion in India depended upon the belief 



rests, in measure, the blood of every man 

in our self-confidence and courage, it was 



who, wild with terror, rushed from the pre- 

of the greatest iraportance that the head of 



* Mrs. Coopland, in the narrative of her Escape 

hardly deserve the sole blame: suicide is usually 



from Gwalior^ remarks—We heard of the shocking 

the termination of the h'vea of persons who have 



suicides of the commodore of the Mary and of 

habitually disregarded the revealed will of God, 



General Stalker. The reason we heard assigned 

by sensual indulgence, or what is commonly termed 



for this, both in the papers and by people who ought 

the laws of nature—by long-continued mental effort. 



to know, m that the climate so upsets people's 

to the neglect of their physical requirements. 



nerves, as to render them unfit for any great ex¬ 

t Stated by Earl Granville in India debate.— ■ 



citement or responsibility,”—(p. 76.) The climate can 

TimeSj December 8th, 1857. 
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tlie Europeans in that country slioiihl not 
be thought to he dehcieiit lu those quali¬ 
ties. And I am quite sure, that among 
Engl islmien even, too great an mdifference 
to personal danger is not likely very long 
to tell against Lord Canniug.^^^ 

It is probable that the governor-general 
hoped, by retaining his sepoy gd^ird, to 
counteract In some degree the ckiigeroiis 
tendency of the alarm manifested by bis 
countrymen. An officer who witnessed 
the living panorama of Calcutta on the 
14th of Jane,”t drawn a lively sketch 
of the prevailing disorder and dismay. 

He declares— 

** It was all but universally credited that the Bar^ 
rack poor brigade was in full march against Calcutta: 
that the people in the suburbs had already risen j 
that the King of Oude, with bis followers, were 
plundering Garden-reach. Those highest in office 
were the first to give the alarm. There were secre¬ 
taries to government running over to members of 
council, loading their pistols, barricading the doors, 
sleeping on sofas; members of council abandoning 
their houses with their families, and taking refuge 
on board ship : crowds of lesser celebritiiTS, Impelled 
by these examples, having hastily collected their 
valuables, were rushing to the fort, only loo happy 
to be permitted to sleep under the fort guns. 
Horses, caniages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort . 
and kind, were put into requisition to convey panic- 
stricken fugitives out of the reach of imaginary 
cut-throats. In the suburbs, almost every house 
belonging to the Christian population was aban¬ 
doned. Half-a-dozen determined fanaiies could 
have burned dow'n three parts of the town. A score 
of London thieves would have made their fortunes 
by plundering the houses in the neighbourhood of 
Chow^ringhee (the patfician quarter of the city), 
which had been abandone d by their inmates/'J 

The writer adds—It must in fairness be 
admitted^ that whilst bis advisers—the pa¬ 
tricians of Leaden hall-street—were hiding 
under sofaSj and secreting themselves lu 
the bolds of the vessels in port. Lord Can¬ 
ning himself maintained a dignified atti¬ 
tude.'^ The admission is worth noting. 
It is only to be regretted that other excep¬ 
tions were not made ; for it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible but that there were such. Only^ to 

* Slated by Earl Granville in India debate.— 
2'imeSj December Sth, 1857. 

f See abo similar aiaiements published In Indian 
corresponrlence of Dutlj/ Kbws, and other 

papers of .\ugust. 1857. J)r. Duff eays—The panic 
ihrougho'.it Sunday night rose to an inconceivable 
height. \Vitli the exception of another couple, 
Mrs. Duff and myself were the only British subjects 
in Corn wall] S'square on that night.”— Letters, p, 24. 

J MutinJf of the ^rmi/: by One who has 

served under Sir CjiaHes Napier; p. lO.L 

§ An officer employed on the expedition, remarks, 

that the 37th wore *Hhe small forage cap, fit only 


have singled them out would liave been to 
stiginatise the unnamed. 

At daybreak on the Ibth of June, the King 
of Oude, with Ah Nukki Ivhanj and other 
leading adherents^ were arrested, and lodged 
i as pnsoners in Fort William. The official 
intimation simply relates the fact, without 
stating the reason of the arrest, or the 
mamier in wliich it was performed. Private 
authorities state that it was accorapiislied 
as a surprise. The force employed con¬ 
sisted of 500 men of ILM. B7th foot (which 
had arrived a few days before from Ceylon, 
and had been present at tlie disarming at 
Barrackjioor),§ and a company of the royal 
artUlery. Mr. Ed monstone, the foreign 
seci-etaryj tlien went forward to the resi¬ 
dence of the ex-minister. He seemed 
startled by the siglit of the soldiers, but 
surrendered liimselfto their custody without 
a word of remonstrance. His house was 
searched, and his papers secured. The 
party then proceeded to arrest the king, 
telling him that tlte governor-general bad 
reason to believe him connected with the 
mutiny. Wujid Ali behaved on this occa¬ 
sion, as on that of his deposition, with 
much dignity. Taking off his jewelled 
turban, and placing it before the foreign 
secretary, he said—If I have, by word, 
by deed, or in any way whatever enconi-aged 
the mutineers, 1 am %vartby of any punish¬ 
ment that can be devised; I am ready to 
go wherever the governor-general tllinks 
fit.” The apartments were then searclicd; 
and, in the words of one of the officers 
engaged, “ the king, his prime minister, 
and the whole batch, papers and all, were 
seized/'II 

The Calcutta population viewed tins 
measure, which was simply a precautionary 
one, as undoubted evidence of a discovered 
conspiracy. Dr. Duff, writing from ChI- 
cutta, and deeply imbued with llie fever 
of the time (as from the nature of his rare 
gift of popular eloquence he would be likely 
to be), enters very fully into the subject. 

for the barraek-aquare in England, affording n 
protection whatever horn the sun, They had w'hite 
jackets on, 1 was glad to see; but even then, the 
heat was so great tliat the cross-bek ivas w'et 
through from perspiration. Stocks of course.”— 
August 3rdj 1S57. 

II 7'hnes—Ibid 

^ Ibi'se letters, addressed to Dr.Tweedie, Convener 
of the Free Church of Scoiland^a Foreign Mission 
Committee, were published lu 1R58, under the tide 
of 27it' Tntiifm Jieheiliim * * § its Causes and MesuUs ^ 
and the views and opinions which they embody,” 
are descrlhed in the preface as ** the ripe result of 
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'^Oii Monday moruiiig/^ he writes, 
ex-King of Onde and liis treasonable crew 
were arrestedj and safely quartered in Fort 
William. Since then varioua parties con¬ 
nected with the Oude family, and other 
influential Mtdiammedans, have been ar¬ 
rested ; and on them have been found 
several important documents, tending to 
' throw light on the desperate plans of trea¬ 
son which have been seriously projected. 
Among others has been found a map of 
Calcutta, so sketched out as to divide the 
wliole of the town into sections. A general 
rise was planned to take place on the 8rd 
instant, the anniversary of the battle of 
Phissey, The city was to be taken, and 
i the Feringhi Kaffirs [lbreign iuHdels], or 
I British and other Christian inhabitants, to 
I be all massacred. Hereafter, parties who 
I swore on the Koran, and proved that they 
had taken an active share in the butchery 
I and pillage of the Europeans, were to have 
I certain sections of the town allotted to 

I them for their own special beneflt All 

I this, and much more of a similar sort, 

: Dr. Duff declares to have been timeously , 

I and providentially revealed.” That is to 
I say, all this was firndy believed during the 
! ' panic; but very little, if any, has been 
I established by subset^uent examination, or 
j is now on record» 

Time, the revealer of secrets, has brought 
I I nothing to light to the disparagement of 
I the King of Oude. On the contrary, many 
j I of the accusations brought against him 
j I have been disproved. Impartial observers 
j I assert, that there is not a shadow of a 
I I shade of evidence to connect him with the 
rebellion.”* Whether from his own con- 
victxonSj or by the advice of the queen- 
mother (a woman of unquestioned ability), 

I he appears to have steadily adhered to the j 
policy w'hicli aloue admitted a prospect of 
redress—tlmt of siibmissian under protest. 

' Mr* Russel], writing from Lucknow in 
February, 1859, remarks—“ It is now uni¬ 
versally admitted, that it was owing to 
his influence no outbreak took place at the 
time of the aunexation/^t Up to the 
period of the mutiny, and, indeed, to the 
present moment, he has firmly refused to 

thirty years' observation.'' It is added, that the most 
fastidious crllio will hardly require any apology for 
the want of the autho/s revision ; because the letters 
are “ tense with the emotions, and all. aflame with 
the tidiuga of that terrible season.'* It is noU 
however, a question of style* but of fact. Misstate- 
menla like the one regarding the Barrackjxior sepoys 
anti the King of Oude, with many other stories 


accept any allowance from the British gov¬ 
ernment. He may be our prisoner; he will 
not be our pensioner: but has continued, 
by the sale of his jewels, to support himself 
and the royal family. The anomalous posi¬ 
tion of the deposed king certainly did not 
strengtheti the British goverumeut during 
the mutiny; ami when Wajid Ali heard of 
the fall of Cawnpoor, and the precarious 
tenure of Lucknow, the maguificent capital 
of his dynasty (held by a slender garrison 
of the nsurping race, against their own 
revolted mercenaries), he might well feel 
that the seizure of his misgoverned king- • 
dom liad been followed by a speedy retri¬ 
bution. Ill the hands of a native gov¬ 
ernment, /Oude would have been, as in 
every previous war, a source of strength to 
the British goverument; now it tlireatened 
to be like the Spanish ulcer” of Napoleon 
Buonaparte* If Wajid Ali yearned for 
vengeance, he had it in no stinted measure, 
though a prisoner. Yengeful, however, 
none of his house appear to liave been: 
their vices w'ere altogether of another 
order. Perhaps he had liimself benefited 
by the sharp lessons of adversity; and while 
becoming sensible of the folly of his past 
career of sensuality and indolence, might 
hope that the English would profit by the 
same stern teacliiug, and leanx the e.xpc- ' 
diency of being just. 

On the 17th of June, Sir Patrick Grant, 
the newly-appointed commanderdn-chief, 
arrived at Calcutta from Madras, and with 
him Colonel Havelock, wiio had just re¬ 
turned from Persia. Both were experienced 
Indian officers. Sir Patrick Grant cora- 
menccd liis career in the Bengal army, taud 
liad early distinguished himself by raising 
the Hurrianah light ijifautry—a local bat¬ 
talion, which he cominauded for many 
years: he subsequently married a daugliter 
of Lord Gough; became adjutant-general; 
and w*a3 from thence raised to the command | 
of the Madras army, being the first officer I I 
in the Company's service wlio had ever ! < 
attained that position. 

Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Have¬ 
lock was a Queen's officer, who had seen 
service in Bur mail and Afghanistan, in the I 

calculated to set the British mind aflame** against 
llie natives, ought in justice to have been recanted. 

Dr. Dufl' is a well-known and respected minister, of 
unquestioned ability; and his errors cannot, injus¬ 
tice to the cause of truth, he passed unnoticed, even 
though under the pressure of an important avoca¬ 
tion : they may have escaped hts memory, 

* Russell.'— 2'meS), March t28lh, 1859. t 
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Gwalior campaign of 1843, and tlie Sutlej 
campaigns ofl845-'^6 ; after which he hecame 
quarter mas ter-generalj aii6, subsequeiitlv, 
adjutant-general of her Majesty^s forces in 
India. In 1829 be married the third 
daugliter of Dr, MarsUman, the companion 
of the apostolic Carey in founding the Bap¬ 
tist Missiou at Serampoor; and, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, he openly joined that denomi¬ 
nation of Christians, receiving public bap¬ 
tism in tlie manner deemed by them most 
scriptural. The step drew on him much 
ridicule from those who, having ue.ver had 
j any deep religious convictions, could not 
I understand their paramount influence on a 
‘ loftier spirit. It svas not, however, a mea- 
] sure likely to hinder his advancement in his 
profession; althoiiglt, if it had been, Have¬ 
lock was a brave and honest man, and much 
too strongly convinced of the paramount im¬ 
portance of things eternal, to have hazarded 
them for any worldly advantage. At the 
same time, it is certain he made no sacri¬ 
fice of things temporal by allying himself 
with tbe once despised but afterwards power¬ 
ful party, which exercised remarkable influ¬ 
ence til rough the J^yimd of India^ of wliich 
paper Dr. ilarshmaii was the proprietor. 
As a boy, he is said to have been called 
old Phlos^^ by his playfellows at the 
Charter-ho use, on account of his grave, 
pliilosopbic demeanour* In after years, he 
delighted in expouiiding the Scriptures 
to his men, and in warning them against 
the besetting sins of a soldieFs daily life, 
drunkenness and its attendant vice. His 
eflxjrts were crowned with success. At 
a critical moment during the campaign 
in Burmah, Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
an order to a particular corps, which could 
not be carried out, owing to the number of 
men unfitted for duty by iatoxicatiou. 
Tlie general was informed of the fact. 

Then,” said he, call out Havelock^s 
saints: thev are never drunk, and he 
IS always ready. 

Again—when, in 1835, Havelock sought 
the appointment of adjutant to the 13th 
light iufautry, opposition was made from 
various quarters, on the ground that he was 

• Rev. William Brock's SJietch of 

Sir Haveiuckf p. 37, 

t p, 45. I Ibid., p, 121, 

§ Life of Sir Charies Wapier; by Sir William 
Kapler.—vol, iii., p, 410. 

II iiev. W. Brock's jBioprap?ikat Sketch of Sir 
Henry Havelock, K. C.I3 .— p. IS. 

Letter to Mrs. Havelock; July IStb, 1857.— 
Ibid,, p. 163. 


a fanatic and an enthusiast. Lord William 
Bentinek examined the punishment redi 
of the regiment; and finding that tlie men 
of Havelock^s company, and those who 
joined them iu their religious exercises, 
were the most sober and the best-behaved 
iu the regiment, he gave Havelock the 
solicited appointment; remarking, that he 

only wished the whole regiment was 
Baptist,”t 

Colonel Havelock^s personal habits were 
simple, even to austerity; and to these, but 
still more to liis habitual trust in an over¬ 
ruling Providence, may he attriiuited the 
spring of energy wliich enabled him to de¬ 
clare, oil the morning of his sixty-second 
birthday—"Nearly every hair on my head 
and face is as grey as my first cljarger; 
but my soul and mind are young and 
fresh/^l Military honours he coveted to 
a degree which appears to have rendered 
him comparatively insensible to the hor¬ 
rors of war; and it is strange to con¬ 
trast the irrepressible disgust with which 
Sir Charles Napier chrouieJes the scenes of 
slaughter through which he had cut his 
way to fame and fortune, with the almost 
unalloyed satisfaction wdiieh Havelock seems 
to have found iu a similar career. 

These two veterans (each of whom at¬ 
tained eiuiueuce after toiling up-hill, past 
the mile-stone 3 of threescore years) have 
1 eft on record widely di fferent opiuious. 
Napier umformly denounced war as " hellish 
work.^^§ Havelock, " having no scruples 
about the compatibility of war with Chris¬ 
tianity,^'|| prayed constantly, from his 
school-days to advauced age, “to live to 
command in a successful action.'^lf This 
single sentence, which conveys the cherished 
desire of a lifetime, is one of those utter¬ 
ances that reveal, beyond all possibility 
of error, the character, even the inner being, 
of the writer. Lord Hardinge is said to 
have pronounced Havelock, “ every inch a 
soldier, and every iuch a Christiau/'** And 
this praise was true in its degree; for Lord 
liardiiigeft measured Havelock by his own 
standfU'd of Chmtianity; and Havelock 
himself steadily pursued what he believed 

Brock's Havelock, —Preface. 

tt Napier writes — * Harflinge is very religious; he 
had prayers on ihe field of battle 1 Thou shall not 
kill, is the order; aii(] it seems strange, in the heat of 
disobedience, to pray and make parade.''—voL 
iii., p. 368. It must, however, be remembered, that 
to pray tu be protected In battle, and to be led into 
it, are totally difierant petitions. 
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to be tbe path of duty. Stilly that a Chris-' 
tiaii far advanced in years, should, uflter 
loii^ experience of oflensive vrarfare (tbe 
Afghan campaign for instance), continue to 
I pray to be at the head of a battle, is start¬ 
ling, and would be incomprehensible, had 
we not daily evidence how apt men are (in 
Ai-chbishop Whateley^s words) to let their 
I opinions or practices bend the rule by which 
they measure them, 

These comments would be superdnoiis 
hut for the extreme interest excited by the 
closing passages of Havelock^s life, on 
, which we are now entering, and which, 
from their peculiar character, have thrown 
an interest round the chief actor, scarcely 
warranted by the rehitive importance of bis 
proceedings as compared with those of other 
- Indian leaders, several of whom have been 
strangely underrated.* It is frequently as¬ 
serted that Havelock resembled the Puritans 
of English history: his spare small figure, 
and worn and thoughtful face, helps the com¬ 
parison ; and it is asserted, in words of 
more discriminating praise than those pre¬ 
viously quoted, that more simple-minded, 
upright. God-fearing soldier, was not among 
CromwelPs Iron sides.^ut it must be 

remembered that the Puritans fought for 
civil and religious liberty, for themselves 
and for their children; and Havelock, em¬ 
ployed in repeated foreign wars of conquest 
aud subjugation, might as web be compared 
to the gallant Baptist missionaries, Knibb 
and his coadjutors (who struggled so effi¬ 
ciently, amid poverty, calumny, and cruel 
I persecution, for the anti-si a very cause in, 
the West Indies), as to an English Round- 
' head. 

, The arrival of Sir Patrick Grant may he 
supposed to have removed from the gov¬ 
ernor-general the chief responsibility of tbe 
military measures now urgently required. 
Tidings from Neil at Allahabad, told that 
the course of mutiny, instead of being 
arrested, was growing daily stronger; and 
I Sir Henry Lawi ence coiitiimed to urge on 
the governor-general the extreme peril of 
I the Cawnpoor garrison. When Grant and 
I Havelock reached Calcutta on the 17th of 
i June, there was yet time, hy efforts such 
as Warren Hastings or Marquis Wellesley 
would have made, to liave sent a force 

• One of Havelock^s hiograpliers declares, that he 
set forth to command “ the avenging column,” hav- ^ 
ing ** received hb comraission from the Lord of ' 
Hosts. He had by long training been prepared ! 
for the * strange work^ of judgment against the mur- 


ivliieh might have forestalled the capita* 
iatiou. Tbe regular rate of dawk travelling 
is eight miles au hour, night and day; and 
there was no goiffi reason why the 508 
miles between the railway termiuus at 
Raneegunje and Cawnpoor, should have 
been such a stuinblingblock. Had Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s suggestion of the ekkas 
been adopted by Sir P. Grant immediately 
on bis amval at Caiciitta, Cawnpoor might 
still have been, saved, the troops might liave 
slept under cover the whole day, with their 
arms and ammunition by their side, and 
arrived fresh aiul strong at the scene of 
action. It was no fear of their being cut 
off in detail that prevented the attempt 
being made; for they went up tlie country 
all through June, July, and August, in 
parties of fourteen, twelve, and, on one 
occasion, of eight men yet not a single 
detachment was ever cut off. Far different 
was the energy displayed in Northern 
India, where, as vve have seen, the Guides 
marched 750 miles, at the rate of twenty- 
seven miles a-day, and went into actioji 
immediately afterwards. 

The supineness of the Supreme govern¬ 
ment regarding Cawnpoor, is by far the 
most serious charge brought against them 
by the press. Tlie refusal of the co-operation 
of the Goorkas is a braueh of the same 
subject; but it is not difficult to conjecture 
the mutive of the Supreme government for 
desiring to dispense with sucli dangerous 
auxiliaries. The wxll-kuowu Jung Baha- 
door, the first minister aud virtual ruler 
of Nepaul, had, at the beginning of the 
mutiny, offered to send a force to tlie 
assistance of tbe English. The proposal 
was accepted ; aud three thousand troops, 
with Juug himself at their head, came 
down from the bills in forced marches, 
in the highest possible spirits at tlie thought 
of paying off old scores on the sepoys, and 
sharing the grog and loot of the English 
soldiers. Second thoughts, or circum¬ 
stances which have not been made public,§ 
induced tbe Supreme government to alter 
their determination with regard to the 
Goorkas; and the force, alter passing 
through tlie Terai (the deatl Iy j mi gle whieh 
lies at the foot of their hills), were arrested 
by a message of recall They had expected 

derouR hosts of India.’^ — Owen’s p. 195 , 

t Jtei’iciCf Octoberj 1858. 

I Appendix, to Pari. Papers, 1857; p. 350, 

§ The original offer said to have been accepted 
by an unautiiorised functionary. 
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to reacii Oude hy the 15th of June; hut on 
learning tlmt their servires could be riis- 
I peused viith, tliey J^tarted back to Khatinan- 
doo, tlie capital of Nepnul; which they 
reached, after suffering greatly from sickness 
I and fritigue. Scarcely had they returned, 

I before another summons arrived from Cal- 
I cutta, requesting that they should be again 
sent to Oude, and the march w^aa recom- 
1 menced on the 29th of June. When they 
: at length reached British territory, much 
i I reduced hy death and disease, Lawrence 
and Wheeler had been dead a fortnight. 

Jung Baharloor is said to have expressed 
his imlignation very decidedly j and in writ- 
I ing to liis friend Mi\ Hodgson, late of the 
Betigfd civil service, he concluded his narra- 
■ I tive of the aflair by exclaimiug—'* You see 
I how I am treated. How do you expect to 
keep India with such rulers as these 
' I Still, as has been statedj Lord Caniiing 
may have liad good reason for desiring tlie 
I I recall of the Goorkas; and tlie very fact of 
being subseqiieutly compelled to avail him- 
I self of their servicesj would account for his 
I : silence regarding the apparent incertitude 
of his previous policy. Tlie fact, pointed 
I I out hy Lord Dalliousie, that the Nepanlese 
I , government alvvays armed and made hostile 
j preparations when war broke out in Europe, 

I and the strong suspicious entertained of an 
j intimate understaiuling existing between 
I the courts of Russia and Nepaul, were argu- 
' ments calculated to increase the repugnance 
any civilised govern meat must have felt in 
accepting the aid of a horde of half-civilised 
raountaiiieera, whose fidelity iu the case of 
' a reverse would be extremely doubtful, and 
I who, in the event of success, would unques- 
tioituhly prove a scourge to the uiiofl'ending 
agriculturiats, wliom the British government 
w^as bound to protect. I1ie consideration of 
this point, therefore, only strengthens the 
couelusion, that want of energy ia relieving 
Cawnpoor, is by far the most important 
of the errors attributed to the Supreme 
government during the crisis. The mea¬ 
sures recommended by the Lawrencesf for 
I the rapid collection of troops at Calcutta, 

i had been taken ; but the good to be derived 

therefrom was neutialised hy their appa¬ 
rently unjustifiable detention iu Bengal, It 
is further asserted by Jlr. Mead (who, at 
the time of which he writes, edited the 

* Meades p, S&. 

t Sir Henry begged Lord Canning, on the 24th 
of Mft)i to get all the Goorkas from the hills 
but probably be referred to tliose under our own 
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FrieJid of Lidia), that a question of military 
etiquette was another impediment to the 
dispatch of relief for the protracted agony 
then being endured in the Cawnpoor 
trenches. “The fiery Neil/^ it is asserted, 
“having quelled mutiny at Benares, and 
punished it at Allahabad, chafed impa¬ 
tiently till a force of men, properly equipped, 
could be got together for the relief of Cawn¬ 
poor; but he was not allowed, in this in- | 
stance, to follow the impulse of his daring ‘ 
nature. Colonel Havelock had arrived in. | 
Calcutta; and the rules of the service would 
not alloir a jimior officer to be at the head 
of an enterprise, however fit he might he to ; 
carry it to a successful conclusion. Time 
was lost to enable Colonel Havelock to Join , 
at Allahabad.^^J There is nothing in Have- | 
ioclUs published letters to show, that on | 
arriving at Calcutta, he himself, or indeed , 
any one round him, felt the intense auxiety 
which the telegrams of Lawrence and 
Wlieeler were calculated to excite. He ; 
writes under date, “Calcutta, Sunday, June ' 
21st/^ to jHrs. Havelock (then, liappily for 
all parties, far from the scene of strife, edu- ■ 
eating her younger chihlren “under the 
shadow of the Uracheufcls^^), that he had 
been reappointed brigadier-general, and 
had been recommended by Sir P. Grant for 
an “important command; the object for 
which is to relieve Cawnpoor, where Sir 
Hugh Wheeler is threatened j and support 
Lucknow, where Sir Henry Lawrence is 
somewhat pressed.^^§ 

An officer of great promise. Captain 
Stuart Beatson, came to Calcutta about the 
same time as Sir Patrick Grant. Beatson ' 
had been sent to Persia, on the outbreak of 
the w^ar, to raise a regiment of Arab horse; 
but on tlie conclusion of peace he returued 
to Imlia, and found that his own regiment, 
the 1st cavalry, had mutinied. Being thus 
at liberty, he made inquiry, and saw reason 
to believe that a corps of Eurasian horse ' 
might be raised an the spot; and lie accord- ' 
ingty framed a scheme, by whicli each man 
was to receive forty rupees (.E4) per men¬ 
sem, nett pay; horse, arms, and accoutre- , 
mentii being furnished by government. * 
The scheme was rejected, and Captain 
Beatson was informed that “ the govern¬ 
ment had iiQ need of his services.^^ One 
mouth later, when the want of cavalry was 

rule, not to the Xepaulese.^Appendix to ParL , 
Pijperii, p. 315. ] 

t [hid., p. 141. I 

5 Brocks Ifavehcki p. 141. , ' 
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an acknowledged grievance, and the price 
of horses had risen enormouslyj the autho¬ 
rities were compelled to raise a corps oti the 
basis of one hundred rupees per meusem 
for each trooper, who was not the less sup¬ 
plied with horse, arms, accoutrements, and 
camp equipage** 

That Captain Beats on was an ofhcer of 
ability and character, is proved by his being 
selected by Brigadier-general Havelock for 
the highest position in Ids gift, that of adju¬ 
tant-general. The government having at 
length issued their tardy orders, Havelock 


and Beatsmi quitted Calcutta on the 33rd 
of June, leaving the entire population iu 
a relapse of panic—tliat day being the cen¬ 
tenary of Plassy; and there being a pro¬ 
phecy which the Mohammedans were as¬ 
serted to have resolved on verifying—that 
the raj of the East India Company would 
then expire. As on a previous occasion, the 
day passed quietly; and both Europeans 
and natives having mutually anticipated 
violence, were, the Friend of India states, 
equally '^rejoiced at finding their necks 
sound on the following morniug/^ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AZIMGHUR, BENARES, JAUNPOOR, AND ALLAHABAD*—MAY AND JUNE, 1857. 


It is necessary to return to the northward, and 
follow the course of mutiny in what General 
Havelock, in the letter lately quoted, terms 
the disturbed provincea^^—a very gentle i 
phrase, inasmuch as the whole country to | 
which he refers was at that time in a state 
I of total disorgainsntion, the officers of gov¬ 
ernment holding out in hourly peril of their 
I lives, or hiding, with their wives and babes, 

I among the villagers or in the jungle; the 
* native farmers and peasantry themselves 
j pillaged and harassed hy mutineers and 
I dacoits ; strife and oppression characterising 
the presejit state of things, with famine and 
pestilence brooding over the future* 

Azimglmr is the chief place of a district 
in the provijice of Allahabad, about fifty- 
six miles north-east of Benares* The head¬ 
quarters and eight companies of the 17th 
N.I* ivere stationed here, There were no 
European soldiers. The commandant. Ma¬ 
jor Burroughs, was an experienced officer, 
proud of his regiment, but quite aware of 
tlie trial to which its fidelity would be 
exposed, and sedulously w^atchful to remove 
every temptation* Up to the IStli of May, 
the most favourable opinion was entertaiticd 
of the 17th N.I,; and the judge of Azira- 
gliyr, Mr* Astell, wiitiiig to its commaiid- 

♦ Mtiiitiy of ih^ Bengal Anny ; by Ojie who has 
served tinder Sir Charles Napier; p. 109* 

f Report of Major Btirroiiglis' Return of regi- 
mentg which have tnudnied.—Pari. Papers (Com¬ 
mons), loth March, 1859; p. 25, 


iiig officer, congratulated him on the great 
love and respect entertained for him per- 
sonally.f Many sepoys, of various regi¬ 
ments, were in the Azimghur district. The 
17th N.T* had been quartered with the J9th 
and 34th at Lucknow, in 1855 ; and wiieii 1 
the latter regiments were dishaiided (at 
Berhampoor and Barrackpoor), Major Bur¬ 
roughs, fearing the cousequetice of the re¬ 
newal of intercourse between them and bis 
own men, issued an order forbidding stmn- ' 
gera to visit tlie lines without special per¬ 
mission, But as communication outside 
the cantonment could not be prevented, 
the major addressed his regiment, on the 
30tb of May, in forcible language. Me 
spake of his thirty years* connection with 
that corps; reminded the meu that many 
of them had been enlisted by him during 
the twelve years lie had filled the i>osition 
of adjutant; and declared tliat they knew 
he had never misled or refused to listen 
to them. Unfortunately (considering tlie 
critical position of affairs), lie concluded his 
address by requiring them to be ready to use 
the new cartridge—by tearing it, however, 
with their hands, not biting it with their 
teeth. 

Previous to this parade, and, indeed, im¬ 
mediately after the reception of the Meerut 
intelligence, such measure as were prac¬ 
ticable had been taken for the defence of 
the treasury (which contained £70,000), 
and for the protection of the ladies and 
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children. The Cutcherry and public offices 
. bad been partially enclosed by a breast- 
! workj and 'Hhe post guns, under a select 
guard, bad been placed at tbe treasury for 
Its defence/^ On tbe 1st of June, t^yo 
I warnings were secretly and separately 
I given, by a sepoy and a pay bavildar, that 
I the grenadiers were arming with tlie intent 
of attacking the treasury. The adjutant 
rode down to the lines, found all quiet, and 
. tbe report was disbelieved. At sunset on 
tbe 3rd, tbe treasure was marched off 
towards Benares, by tvvo companies of the 
17tb, and eighty of the 13th irregular 
cavalry, under Lieutenant Palliser, sent to 
I Azimgbur for that purpose, It does not 
I seem to have occurred to the officers that the 
, measure was likely to produce excitement 
j or dissatisfaction. According to the state¬ 
ment of one of these (Lieutenant Constable, 
17th N,L), they were all at mess, and had 
I the ladies with them, when nine clock 
i struck, and two muskets were bred on pa¬ 
rade, evidently as a signal; then, “ whirrweiit 
, the drums;—all knew that the regiment was | 
i II re vol t *” T h e E u ro pea ns r us bed fr om the 
' mess-room to the Cutelieny, placed the 
I ladies on the top of it, aiui directed the 
gunners to prepare for service. The reply 
was an unqualified refusal to fire Lliem- 
selves, or let any one fire on their country¬ 
men, The mutineers approached with 
deafening shouts. The officers went to 
meet them. There was an interval of in¬ 
tense anxiety j hut it was soon over. The 
men ‘^behaved with romantic courtesy. 
They formed a square round their officers, 
and said they not only would not touch, 
but would protect them, only that there 
were some of the mutineers who had 
sworn the death of particular officers; 
therefore they begged the whole party to 
take to their carriages, and be off at once* 

' But how are we to get to our carriages/ 
said the Europeans, ‘ seeing that they are 
scattered all through the station ^ Ah I 
we will fetch them,^ replied the sepoys* 
And so they did ; and gave the party an 
escort for ten miles out of tbe station, on 
the road to Ghaztpoor,”t which place (forty 
miles from A^imghur) the fugitives reached 
quite unmolested. The only blood shed was 

• Report of Brigadier J, Christie,^Pai'l. Papers 
(Commons), 15th March, 1850; p. 25. 

t Statement of Lieutenant Constable,— Ttmes^ 
August 6th, 1S57, 

X Rev, M. A. Sherring's Indian Church durhw 
the Great Meheliionj p, 283, 


that of Quartermaster Hutchinson, who was 
delilierately shot down by a sepoy. 

The doors of the gaol were opened^ and 
about 800 prisoners let loose to plunder 
the deserted European dwellings, and tlieu 
to band themselves together as dacoits, and 
infest the country districts* The gaol and 
treasury guards, and the Native artillery¬ 
men with the two guns, went off with the 
17th N.L, in pursuit of the treasure escort, 
which was soon overtaken. The two com¬ 
panies of the 17th immediately fraternised 
with the mutineers, who seized the treasure* 
The Irregulars would not act against their 
countrymen, neither would they join them, 
despite the temptation of sharing tbe plun¬ 
der: on the contrary, they rallied round their 
officers, and brought them safely to Benares, 
There were in Aziraghur, as in almost every 
other scene of mutiny, Eurasiaiia and native 
Christians who were left at the mercy of the 
mutineers ; while tlie Europeans, especially 
of the higher class, having carriages and 
horses, money and influence, with a nume¬ 
rous retinue of servants, were able to effect 
their escape* No English missionary was 
stationed here; but there was a flourishing 
school under the charge of Timotliy Luther, 
a -native Christian of experience, ability, 
and piety. Mr. Tucker took great interest 
both in the school and schoolmaster; and it 
is said that, after the mutiny, he and his 
family were brought away from Azimgluir, 
where they had lain concealed, by an 
escort kindly dispatched from Benares/^l; 
A temporarily successful attempt was made, 
by a private person, for the reoeenpation and 
maintenance of the station* Mr* Venables, 
a wealthy indigo-planter (one of the Euro¬ 
pean “ interlopers'^ for whom the East India 
Company had small respect), possessed a 
large estate at Doorie Ghaut, twenty-two 
miles on the Goruckpoor side of Azimgbur, 
He had, from the nature of his occupation, 
great influence with the respectable and in- 
dustrioua portion of the agricultural com- 
mmiity, who had all to lose, and nothing to 
gain, from an irruption of revolted mer¬ 
cenaries and escaped convicts* The natives 
cheerfully rallied round him : be procured 
arms for their use, marched at their head, 
and reoccupied Azimgbur, wliich the mu¬ 
tineers had already deserted* A detach¬ 
ment of one hundred men of the 65th 
N,T*, ajid fifty of the 12th irregular 
cavalry, were sent to support him; and 
with these he held his position for some 
weeks, as a flood-gate against the waves of 
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mutinV j collecting the riireiiue, and main-' 
I taming a certain degree of order. 

Benarm —^tlie famous seat of B rail mini cal' 
1 lore, the holy city of the Hindoos, /lear ' 

I to them as Mecca to the Moslem—occupies 
I an elevated position on a curve of the 
Gauges, 460 miles from Calcutta, and 
eighty-three from Allahabad. Its nncieiit 
name was Casi, or “ the splendid,^^ which it 
still retains. It vvas also called Yaranashi, 
from two streams, Y'ara and Nashi j so» 
termed in Sanscrit; the Mohammedans pro¬ 
nounced the word Benares,” a corruption 
followed by the English. Benares is full of, 
structures, which are as finger-posts, mark¬ 
ing the various phases of Indian history. 

I They stand peculiaidy secure; for the 
I Hindoos assert that no earthquake is ever 
felt withiu the limits of the hallowed city. 
The temple to Siva tells of the palmv 
days of Braliminism; the ruins of a once 
I world-famotis observatory, attest the devo- 
' I tion to science of Rajah Jey Sing, of 
I I Jeypoor; and tlie mosqtte by Aurung- 
aebe, on the spot where a Hindoo temple 
, had been razed to the ground by his orders, 
remains in evidence of the only persecutor 
; I of his dynasty, and the ruler whose united 
I I ambition and bigotry increased the super- 
I structure of his empire, but irreparably 
j injuj’ed its foundation. 

A few miles distant stands a more inter¬ 
esting, and probably more ancient, momi- 
I nieiit than even Siva^s temple. It is the 
Sara Nath—a solid mass of masonry, from 
I forty to fifty feet in diameter, originally 
I sliaped like a bee-hive, and supposed to 
I be a Buddliistic structure. Then there 
is the public college for Hindoo literature, 
instituted during the residency of the easy, 

I I kind-hearted scholar, Jonathan Duncan 
I 1 (the Brail mi nised Englishman,” as Mac- 

I kiiitosh called him), afterwards governor 
of Bombay. Teachers of Hindoo and 
j Mohammedan law and literature abound. 

The former trust habitually for their 
I support to the voluntaiy contnbntioiis of 
pilgrims of rank, and to stipends allowed 
them hy different Hindoo and Mahratta 
princes* They do not impart religious 
instruction for money, owing to the prevail¬ 
ing idea that the Yeclas, their sacred books, 
would be profaned by being used for the 
obtainment of pecuniary advantage. 

The population of Benares was estimated 
at about 300,000, of whonx four-fifths were 
Hindoos. It included a considerable number 
of ex-royal families and disinherited jaghire- 
YQL. TT. 2 o 


dura. Altogether, the city seemed as well 
calculated to be a hotbed of disaffection for 
the Hindoos, as Delhi had proved for the 
Mohammedans. If a fear of conversion ! 
to Christianity had been a deep-rooted, I 
popular feeling, it would surely have found j 
expressi on liere. The commission er, H enry | 

Carre Tucker, was a man xvho desired tlie 
promulgation of the Gospel above every 
other object in life. The Benares citizens 
knew this well; hut they also knew that his 
views were incompatible with the further¬ 
ance of any project for the forcible or fraudu¬ 
lent violation of caste. He was one of those | 
whose daily life bore witness to a pure 
and self-denying creed; and refuted, better 
than volumes of prod am at ions could luive 
done, the assertions of Nana Sahib and his 
followers, that the so-called Christians were 
cow-killing, pig-eating infidels, without re¬ 
ligion themselves, and witli no respect for | 
that of others. In his public capacity, Mr. 
Tucker had been singularly just, patient, 
and painstaking; and his private character, 
in its peacefulness, its unimpeachable mo¬ 
rality, and its abounding charity, peculiarly 
fitted him for authority in a city the sanc¬ 
tity of which was jealously watched by the 
Hindoos. When the mutiny broke out, he 
found his reivard in the pow'er of usefulness, 
insured to him by his hold on the respect 
and affections of tlie people: and it Is 
worthy of remark, that while so many civi¬ 
lians perished revolver in hand, the very 
man who "^hnd never fired a shot in his life, 
and had not a iveapon of any kind in the i 
house,”* escaped with his female relatives 
and young children uninjured. 

In Jlay, 1857, there were at Benares the 
37th N,I., an irregular cavalry regiment of 
Seiks from Loodiaiia, and about thirty 
European artillerymen. Some excitement 
was manifested in tlie lines of the 37th, on 
learning what had occurred at Meerut and 
Delhi; but this apparently sui)sided. Mr. 
Tucker, however, urged on the government 
the necessity of having “a nucleus of Eu¬ 
ropeans” at Benares, and 150 of H.M. lOtli 
foot were sent thither from Dinapoor. 

On the 23rd of May, the coni mission er re¬ 
ported to the Supreme government—Every 
thing perfectly quiet, both in the lines and 
city of Benares, and in the whole Benares 
division ; and likely, with God^s blessing, to 
continue so, I am quite easy and con- 
fident.”t The position of affairs continued 

* lYmeSy August ISth. 1857. 

t Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 314. 
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equally satisfactory until tlie 3rtl of JunCj 
when Colonel Neil arrived with a detach- 
merit of the 1st Madras Fusiliers* Sixty 
men of that regiment^ with three ofEcerSj 
had reached Benares on the previous day, 
and four companies were ou the road. 
Colonel Neil was a man of extraordinary 
energy and determination; but these pre¬ 
dominant qualities naturally inclined Ijim 
to act on general conclusions, with little re¬ 
gard for the peculiarities of the case in poiritj 
or for any opinion that differed from liis 
own* Such, at least, is tlie impression which 
a review of the public documents regarding 
Ins brief career in North-Western India, is 
calculated to produce; and if the evidence of 
his coadjutors may be trusted, '^the fiery 
Neil,” despite his courage, liis honesty, and, 
above all, his anxiety for the besieged at 
C awn poor, was instrumental in lighting 
flames which he was compelled to stay and 
extinguish at the cost of leaving Sir Hugh 
W h eel er and h is c o m p an i on s to p erish. The 
charge is a veiy serious one* It is brought 
by I^lajor^generai Lloyd, not as a personal 
attack, but indirectly against 'Hhe militaiy 
authonties at Benares f* for proceedings 
which "caused the instant revolt of tlie 6tli 
regiment at Alkhabad, on the 6th of June, 
and at Fyzabad on the 8th of Juue.''^* 
The responsibility of that policy is declared 
by Colonel Neil himself to have been liia 
own, he having taken his measures not only 
without consulting the civil authorities, but 
by overruling the judgment of the officer 
commanding at the station, Brigadier Pon- 
8onby.t In ket, from the very outset. 
Colonel Neil (a Madras officer) manifested 
a defiant distrust of every regimeut of the 
Bengal army, and evinced very little desire 
to protect t!je unoflreiidlug agricultural popu¬ 
lation of the districts through wdiich he 
passed, from the aggressions of his soldiers 
and ca m p - follo’w ers, I n form er w ars, i t h a d 
been the proudest boast of our generals, that 
the villagers never fled fj'om British troops, 
hut were eager to hrhig them supplies, 
being assured of protection and liberal pay¬ 
ment* Col one] Wilks, in contrasting the j 
campaigns conducted by Mohammedan | 
conquerors, with those of Cornwallis, Lake, | 
and Wellesley, dwells forcibly on the misery | 
infficted by the former, and reveided by the 
existence of the well-known phrase JVulsa^ 
which signified the departure of the entire 

* Letter from Major-general Lloyd to Ida brother, 
the Hev* A. J. Llovd, Sept, 3rdj NeteSj 

October 30th, 18a7* 


population of a village, or even of a district; 
children, the aged aud the sick, being borne 
off to tiike shelter in the nearest ivoods or 
jungles, braving hunger and wild beasts 
soouex' than the presence of an armed force* 
Gi^eat loss of life invariably attended these 
migrations, which were especially frequent 
ill Mysoor in the day^s of Hyder^Ali* The 
Indian despatdies of General Wellesley 
testify, in almost every dozen pages, to the 
unceasing forethought with whicli he strove 
to maintain a good understanding with tlie 
population: and any one who will compare 
the manner in which his troops were fed 
and sheltered, with the suffering endured in 
the campaign of 1857* before the arrival of 
Sir Colin Campbell, will nndersUud that 
tlie iudiscriminate burning of villages, and 
the pillaging of "niggers,” was the most 
costly amusement Europeans in India could 
indulge in. 

Colonel Neil commenced the expedition 
with what tlie newspapers called an "ex- 
a?nple of mbderdusiee —tlie plirase for‘ small 
tyrannies.” The term, however, is not 
fairly applicable to an act which was, in the 
best sense of the word, expedient, though 
it seems to have been accompanied with 
needless discourtesy* While he was pre¬ 
paring to enter the railway with a detach- 
ment of Madras Fusiliers, in tending to pro¬ 
ceed from Calcutta to Rancegutige, one of 
the officials said that the train was already 
behind time, and if the men could not he 
got into the carriages in two or three 
miimtea, they would be left behind* Colonel 
Neil, without making any reply, ordered a 
file of men to take his informant into 
custody* "The man shouted for assistance; 
and the stokers, guards, and station-master 
crowded loiind to see what was the n>ntter, 
and were each in turn stuck up against the 
wall, with a couple of bearded red-coats 
standing sentry over them* The colonel 
next took possession of the engine; and 
by this series of strong measures, delayed 
the departure of the train until the whole 
of Ins men were safely stowed away in the 
caiTiages*” The Frimd of India related 
this instance of martial law with warm 
approbation ; adding^—"We would hack that 
servant of the Company as being equal to 
an emergencyOf the details of NeiFs 
march little has been related* He has 
been frequently compared to " an avenging 

t Colonel Neil to *Wjutunt-genoraL—Pari* Papers, 
p. 57* 
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angel and lik track was marked by 

desolation | for Havelock^s force, in its sub¬ 
sequent advance, found the line of road 
almost deserted by the villagers, who had 
dismantled their dwellings,* and fled with 
their little property. Colonel Keii reached 
Benares, as has been stated, on the 3rd of 
June. He had intended starting with a 
detachment for Cawnpoor on the following 
afternoon ; but shortly before the appointed 
time, intelligence was recewed from Lieu¬ 
tenant Pal User, of the outbreak whicb had 
taken place at Aaimgliur ; and, as usual, tlie 
affair w^as greatly exaggerated, four officers 
being described as killed.f Brigadier Pom 
stmby cons u Ite d w i th C ol onel Nei 1 regardi ii g 

I 1 the state of the Native troops at Benares* 

1 1 The Seiks, and the 13th Native cavalry, 
were believed to be stanch, but doubts 

1 were entertained of the 37tli N.I. ; and tlie 
brigadier proposed that, on the following 
morning, their muskets should he taken 
ftway, leaving them tiieir side-arms* The 
j colonel urged immediate disarmament: tiie 
brigadier gave way; and the two officers 
parted to make the necessary arrangemeuts. 
At 5 F,M., Neil was on the ground with 

1 150 of H*M. 10th, and three officers; sixty 

of the Madras Pusiiiers, and three officers; 

1 three guns and thirty men. At this time 

' 1 no intimation had been received by any 

1 officer, of the corps being disposed to tnu- 

1 tiny : on tbe contrary, Lieu ten ant-colon el 

I 1 Spottiswoode, the commanding officer of 

1 tire 13th, declares that his European nou- 

1 1 com missioned staff, observed nothing 

doubtful in the conduct of the men but 
that, to the veiy last moment, every man 

|. 1 was most obedient and civil to all au- 
thorities*”J The brigadier came on parade 
at the appointed hour ; hut Neil observed, 

1 that appeared far from well, and 

! perfectly unable to act with energy, or 

I the vigour required on the emergeuey.”§ 
The account given by the colonel of the 

1 1 ensuing proceedings is too long for quota¬ 
tion, and too genera] and confused toi 
afford materials for a summary of facts* 

1 With re|i:ard to his assumiug tbe lead, he 
says he did so ail:er the firing commenced, 
by desire of tlie brigadier, who “ was on his 
back on the ground, seemingly struck by a 
stroke of the sun, and declared himself 

* Jtmrmd af an Engluh Officer in India: by 
Major North, 60tb Rifles; p* 13* 
t Appendix to Pari, Papers, 1857; p. S72. 
i FarJlainentary Return of regiments whieh have 
oixiUnied (loth March, 1859); p. 28. 

quite unfit for anything.^^|| Between the 
incapacity of one commander, and the 
vigour of the other, tbe sepoys were driven 
wild with pauio, and tlie European officers 
nearly killed by the hands of their own 
countiymen. Brigaffier Ponsonby^s pri¬ 
vate letter recoimtiug the affair, was pub¬ 
lished by liis fi’iends in the Times^ in vin¬ 
dication of that officer's “ foresight mid 
judgment/^ He does uot mention having 
consulted witli Neil at all ; but speaks of 

Colonel Gordon, my second in command/' 
as having advised the immediate disarma¬ 
ment of the 37th fout; to which the bri¬ 
gadier adds—After some discussiou, I 
agreed* We had no time {it being be¬ 
tween 4 and 5 r.ai.) to lose, and but little 
arrangeraeot could be made (fortunately).'* 
There is no explanation given wliy the 
haste and disorder which cluiracterised the 
proceedings sliould be termed fortunate. 
The personal feelings of the military autlio- 
rities towards one another could not be so 
called, Pousonby expressly asserts that he 
conducted the entire disarmament; and takes 
credit for the panic inspired the sud- i 

demiess of our attack." Something veiy ' 

like a conp de soleil*^ obliged him, he says, 
make over the command to the next 
senior officer, but not until everything was 
quiet/'T[ Tliia statement is, of course, in 
direct opposition to Neil's assertion, that, 
during the crisis, the brigadier ^vns “ on his 
back/' utterly prostrate in mind and body. 

A perusal of the official reports of tbe 
various subordinate officers, and of the pri¬ 
vate Indian correspondence of the time, 
coucerning this single case, would well re¬ 
pay any reader desirous of obtaining an 
insight into the actual working of onr 
military system in India in 1857. Inci¬ 
dental revelntiona are unwittingly made, 
which, though of no interest to the general 
reader, are invaluable to those whose duty ! 
it is to provide, as far as may be, against 
the recurrence of so awful a calamity as 
the mutiny of the Bengal army. There are 
other accounts of the affair—a private and 
circumstantial, but clear one, by Ensign 
Tweedie, who was dangerously wounded on 
tlie occasion ; and an official one by Lien- 
j tenant-col on el Spottiswoode. Young Twee- 
die has no leaning to tbe sepoys; but as the 

1 Lieutenant col Guel Neil to Adjutant-general, 

J line 6th, 1857,—ParJ. Papers on Mutiny, p. 57. 

t| Ibidt j), oT. 

if Letter from Brigadier P on son by; Benares, 
June 23f.h, 1857 —Timesf August 18th, 2857. 
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Meemt authonties considered that tlieir 
blnuder had been the salvation of India, so 
he thought that, altliough the sepoys might 
have been quietly disbanded, the mistake 
I I that provoked the row was a most fortunate 
one/^ The disarmiugj he believes, might 
have beau effected in perfect peace and 
I quietness, had it been gone about in a less 
I ' abrupt and threatening manner/'^ The i 
I ' 37th were drawn tip iu front of their lines, 
with the cannon pointed at them. The 
I Europeans were posted within musket 
range, and the Seiks and irregular cavalry 
wilhin sight. The 37thj seeing themselves 
I hemmed in with musketry and artiUeiy, 

I naturally suspected that they were to be 

I blown to pieces; and alt the assurances of 

their officers proved insufficient to keep 
I tliem composed. They were ordered to put 
I I their muskets into the’little stone buildings 
: called kotes, or bells. The majyity of 

; their nuraber obeyed at once, and European 
I soldiers were then marched towards the 
I bells of arms, with the view of securing 
I them from auy attempt which the sepoys 
I might make to recover them. This move- 
I meut accelerated the crisis. Ensign Twee- 
I die states— 

I *• The septrys were beforehand whh the Europeans, 

. and, making a sudden rush at the bella of arms, re- 
[ coveted their musketst and fired at once upon their 
own ofiicera and upon the advancing Europeans, re¬ 
tiring at the same time within their fines, and thence 
keeping up a brisk fire upon the Europeans, Up to 
this time, however, no officer had been bit- The 
sepoys of the 37th ensconced themselves for the 
most part behind their huts, some of them behind 
the bells of arms. The majority of their officers 
had Mien beck at once upon the European column. 
Major Barrett, however, indignant at the way in 
which wdiat he believed to be good sepoys had been 
dealt with, resolved, as he told them, to share their 
fate, and, along with the European aergeant-msjor, 
remained exposed to the fire opened from the half¬ 
battery, as also from the European musketry upon 
the huts. But the sepoys* worst blood was up, and 
several of their number fired upon him, others 
attacking him with their fixed bayonets. He was 
compelled to flee for his life, and a guard of faithful 
sepoys (principally of the grenadier company) having 
formed round bis person, conducted him in" safety to 
his^ bungalow m the cantonments. The sergeant- 
major also was saved by the same faithful escort, 
in the meantinie. Captain Guise, of the 13th Irregu¬ 
lars, was only leaving his bungalow, and rashly 
attempted to reach the parade-ground, where his 
I troopjvaa drawn up, by riding through the lines of 
the 37th N,L His cheat was positively riddled with 
bullets in the aitempL Of course, hia death was 
instantaneous, 

"The sepoys still kept up a smart fire upon the 
scanty Europeans, who were labouring under the 
great disadvantage of having to deal with an enemy 
effectually secured behind their huts from obser- 


vatioii. The officers of the 37tli ivere posted with 
the European musketry, and w^ere exposed, of course, 

, to a smart ffre. Several privates were knocked 
over wdthiii five yards of me, and ret not a single 
officer got touched. For about twenty minutes we 
remained under this fire. But our brave fellows 
began to drop off rather fast, and accordingly it was 
resolved to charge the huts. As a preliminarv to 
this, a party was dispatched to set them on fire; 
and in the meantime, we officers of the 37th retired, 

[ and took our place beside the Seiks, wiio, ivo j 
understood, were to take part in the charge. They ' 
form an irregular corjis, and have only two officers 
attached to them—viz., a commandant (Colonel | 
Gordon) and an adjutant. As both of these were I 
moun ted, there was need of our services in the ranks. I 

" Here I remained for about ten minutes, in ihe 
momentary expectation of the charge being ordered* 

I The brigade-major, Captain Dodgson, then galloped , 
across the parade-gionnd, and, placing himself at 
the head of the irregular cavalry, informed them 
that their commandant, Captain Guise, had been 
I killed, and that he had been st^nt by Brigadier 
Ponsonby to supjily his place. They tikshed tiieir 
swords in reply, giving vent, at the same time, to a 
low murmur, which struck me as somewhat equivocal 
Captain Dodgson had scarce ceased addressing them 
when one of their number fired upon him with 
a pistol The bullet only grazed the elbow of liis 
sword arm, just at that point where the ulnar nerve 
passing over a process of bone is so easily irritated 
as to have gained for that piece of bone the common 
name of ‘ funny-bone** The consequence was com¬ 
plete paralysis of the hand and arm; hU sword 
ciropped powerless across his saddle, and the rascal 
who had fired the shot rushed upon him to cut him ' 
down, but another of the troop interfered to rescue ' 
him, and, being well mounted, he succeeded in ' 
escaping brom the 

These pai'ticulai^s are very strikini,^ nar¬ 
rated as they are by a youth evidently 
possessed of unusual powers of observa¬ 
tion, and ou whose mind a scene so novel 
and exciting ivould DHturally make a 
' lively impression* One point, however, he 
has possibly mistaken; for an officer of 
the 13th, wTitiug to inform the widow 
of Captain Guise of her bereavement, 
says—''^Your dear husband was at Lis 
post, as he ever was; and, at the head 
of his regiment, he entered vigorously on 
the work of cutting up the rebels* His 
liorse being fleeter than those of his men, 
he got iu advance, and w'as only followed 
by Mix Bund Khan, an Afghan* Your 
husband followed a 37th rebel closely, 
and came up with him in the Sudder 
Bazaar, where the miscreant turned round, 
and fired his musket.^^ The writer pro¬ 
ceeds to say tliat the horse was wounded, i 
! and fell; that Captain G uise vainly strove ' 
to reach the sepoy with bis sword, being ; 

* Ensign Tweedie's Letter *—Timesj August 2dth, i 
1957, 
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entangled with the trappings of the fallen 
horse} that his follovyer “did his best to 
get at the man, but, owing to the nar¬ 
row position they were in, he could not 
manage itand the mutineer found time to 
reload his musket, and shoot the officer 
through the heart. The Afghan trooper 
attempted to follow the perpetrators of 
the foul deed} but, owijjg to the intri¬ 
cacies of the place, they quickly escaped. 
“ More than one sepoy came up before the 
deed of death was completed, and they are 
also implicated, perhaps, in the monler/^* 
The statement of the unfortunate officer's 
liaviiig got in advance of his tueu in attack¬ 
ing the 57th, rests on the authority of 
a brother officer, and wooM be receis^ed 
without hesitation, but for strung contra¬ 
dictory evidence. The remaining portion 
of the narrative is highly improbable. 
Captain Guise would hardly have been so 
rash as to follow a single rebel into 
the Sadder Bazaar, leaving the regiment 
which he commanded to mutiny in his ab¬ 
sence. Besides, Ensign Tweedle's assertion 
of the captain's chest being riddled with 
bullets, is confirmed by the official record 
of casualties, which describes the body as 
bearing the marks of gunshot wounds 
in head, chest, abdumeu, and both armsj 
and two very deep sabre-cuts on left side 
of the head." 

Colonel Neil's statement is most positive. 
He asserts that Captain Guise “ whs killed 
before reaching parade, by the men of the 
37th N.I/'t ^f be circumstance is of some 
importance, because the death or absence 
of their leader had evident iufiueoce with 
the irregular cavalry: moreover, the rela¬ 
tives of Captain Guise have publicly repu¬ 
diated a statement which they consider 
calculated to injure his reputation. 

When Guise fell. Brigadier Poesonby 
directed Captain Dodgson to assume com¬ 
mand of the 13th.J He was, as lias been 
shown, immediately fired on by a trooper, 
and the others then broke into revolt, At 
4:he same moment, the Seiks, who had 
been watching the Europeans as they 
knelt and fired into the 37th, suddenly 
dashed forward, and rushed madly on the 
guns. A corporal of H.M. lOth writes 
home—“The Seik regiment turned on the 
artillery ; but you never saw such a sight in 

* Extract of klltfr pubihhed in the Times^ Sep¬ 
tember 3 rd, 1857 j by Mr, W. V. Guise, brother to 
the deceased officer. 

f Colonel Neifs despatch, June 6 th| 1857, f IMd. 


your life: they were mowed down, and got 
several rounds of grapeshot into them 
when out of our rauge."§ In a very sliort 
space of time, the whole body of the muti¬ 
neers, 37th foot, IStli cavalry, and Loo- 
diaua Seiks, were dispersed with great 
slaughter. 

A civilian (Mr. Spencer) who was pj'e- 
sent, says—“ Tlie sum total was, that the 
37th w^ere utterly smashed, and the Seiks 
and cavalry frightened out of their wits " 
He adds—“Many of the officers are farious, 
and say we have been shedding inno¬ 
cent blood; and the whole thing was a 
blunder "II 

Major-getieral Lhjyd asserts, in the most 
unqualified terms, “that thongh the men 
of the 37tb had lodged their arms in their 
bells of arms, they were fired on with grape 
and musketry; the Seiks present, and most 
of the 13th irregular cavalry, joined them 
in resisting the attack, and it was every¬ 
where stigmatised as ^Feringhee ka Dag- 
hah/"1f 

Colonel Spottiswoode offers evidence to 
the same effect, in his narraLive of his own 
proceedings during the emeuie* Writing 
ou the 11th of Marcli, 1858, he states— 

Up to ihia moDient I am iitill not convinced that 
the 41-4 £(^poys that stood on parade, and near 400 
on detached duty on the afternoon of the 4th June, 
1S57, ’were all mutinous, or were not well-diaposyd 
towards government; and from what I have shice 
heard from the men that ate with tlie regiment now, 
that the evil-disposed did not amount to 150 1 for 
when I called on the men to lodge their arms m 
their bells of arms, I commenced with the grenadiers 5 
and so readily were my orders attended to, that in a 
very short time 1 had got down as far as No. 8 
company, and was talking to one man who appeared 
to be in a very mutinous mood; so much so, that I 
was just debating iii my ow n mind whether 1 should 
shoot him, as 1 was quite close, and had my pistol 
in my pocket t I was disturbed by some of the men, 
for there were two or three voices calling out, * Oar 
officers are deceiving us; they want us to give up 
our arms, that the Europeans who are coming up 
may shoot us dow n.* 1 called out, * It is false and 

J appealed to the Native officers, who have known 
me for upwards of thirty-three years, whether 1 ever 
deceived any man in the regiment; when many 
a voice replied, * Never; you have alw^ays been 
a good father to us/ However, I saw the men were 
getting very excited at the approach of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, when 1 told them to keep quiet, and I 
would stop their advance; I gfiHoped forward, and 
made signs to the parly not to advance, calling out, 
* Don't come on/ Fancying they had halted, 1 went 

§ Letter published in the limest Sept. lUh, 1857. 

II Ibid.t August lOth, 1857. 

ff Extract of a letter from Major-general Lloyd.-— 
Dailt/ Oct. 30th, 1857. 
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back to the lines, and had only just got among 
my men, when I heaTd one soliiary ehot, followed 
immediately by two others in succession ; those three 
were dred from the 37lh lines, and from No* 2 
company, and, as I afterwards heard, were fired 
by the pay haTildar of 2nd company; immediately 
a rush was made at the bells of arms, which were 
opened by this man; a general fire commenced; 
while I and all my ofbccrs were in the lines among 
our men, without receiving any insult or moles^ 
tatinn; indeed, many of the officers were sur¬ 
rounded aisd protected by the men of their respec¬ 
tive companies, among whom the grenadiers were 
conspicuous*” 

Colonel Spottiswoode proceeds to state 
that, after the firing comnieiicedj he suc¬ 
ceeded ill joining the guns und European 
detachment; and seeing there was no 
chance of clearing the lines by the present 
proceed!ngs, he offered to fire them, which 
duty he performed by order of Brigadier 
Ponsonby, who, on his retuTD, he found in¬ 
capacitated by a sun-stroke* Spottiswoode 
then proceeded^ with a party of Europeans, 
to scour the cantonments, and to bring in 
all the women and cliildreu to tlie Old 
Mint, a large building previously chosen 
for the purpose* No sign of mutiny 
was niatie by the Seiks on guard at the 
treasury. While Colonel Spottiswoode was 
gathering in the civilians and ladies, he 
had occasion to pass the regimental pay¬ 
master's office, wdicre fourteen of his own 
men were on duty* They immediately 
rushed to him, and begged that lie would 
enable them to protect the treasure com¬ 
mitted to their charge* The colonel spoke 
a few words of encouragement, and pro¬ 
ceeded on his immediate duty, which, 
having satisfactorily accomplished, he re¬ 
turned to the paymaster's compound, and 
there found the men in a state of extreme 
alarm and confusion; for they had been 
joined in the interim by a party of 
fugitives belonging to the 37t;h N.I., wdio 
had been burnt out of their lines, “and 
who seemed to think that our object was to 
destroy indiscriminately every sepoy we 
could come across/^ The result of a long 
conversation wdth these men, convinced tlie 
colonel that the majority of the men were 
entirely ignorant of the intentions of the 
ttirbulent characters, who were only a very 
small minority; and he declares, that even 
those who contrived to join Colonel Neil 
and the guns, expressed tlie same opinion 
as his own fugitive men, of surprise at the 
fire being opened on men who had sur¬ 
rendered their arms; saying~“you drove 
away all the good men who were anxious 


to join their officers, but could not in con¬ 
sequence of the very heavy fire that was 
opened, and they only ran away for shelter*” 
A further circumstance adduced by Colonel 
Spottiswoode is, that a company of the 
37thj then on duty at the fort of Chunur, 
fifteen miles distant, rem^iined there per¬ 
fectly stanch for six months, at the expira¬ 
tion of which time they returned to head¬ 
quarters** After the Benares affair, a 
party of the men wlio remained with their 
officers were sent, under their tried friend 
Major Barrett, to join their comrades at 
Chuuar* 

The Europeans resident at Benares, of 
course, spent the night in great alarm, as 
there seemed every probability that the 
sepoys might return and blockade them* 
One of tlie party at the Mint says^— 

We slept on the roof—ladies, children, ayas, 
and punkEih uoolies; officers lying down dressed, 
and their wives sitting up by them fanning them ^ 
gentlemen in the most fearless dis^mhiUe^ sleeping 
surrounded by ladies. In the compound er enclosure 
below there is a little handful of Europeans— 
perhaps 150 altogether; others are at the barracks 
half a mile oif* There is a large collection of car¬ 
riages and horses; Httle bedsteads all over tne place; 
and two circular quick*hedges, with Hower-gardens 
in side* are falling victims to the sheep and goats 
which have been brought In to provision the place ; 
add to this a heap of more heer-hoxes than your 
English imagination can take in, and throw over all 
the strong black and white of a foil moonlight, and 
you have the Mint as it looked when the English of 
Benares had sought refuge in it.”t 

This writer adds, that there was “a pic- 
nicky, gipsHled look about the whole affair ” 
wdnch reudered it difficult to realise the fact, 
that “the lives of the small congregation 
were upon tiic toss-up of the next events,” 
Another witness says—“ The choice of 
a sleeping-place lay between an awfully 
heated room and the roof* The commis¬ 
sioner slept with his family in a room, on 
shakedow'iis, with other families sleeping 
round them; and there, from night to night, 
they continued to sleep The terrible 
characteristics of war were, liowever, not 
long ivanting, for the wounded and dying 
were soon brought in; and, from the witi- 
dow, the sight that greeted the eye whs 
“ a rovv of gallowses, on wliich the ener¬ 
getic colonel was hanging mutineer after 

• Purl is mentary Return regarding regiments which 
have mutinied; March Idt.h, 1859; p. 30* 

t Tiitmi August 10th, 1857* 

1 LeUtr of the Rev* James Kennedy *—!PtmeSj 
August 8th, 1857* 
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mutineer, as they were brought Be¬ 

sides the casualties already noted, the assist- 
aut-sur^eou and two men of H,M* 10th had 
been killed, and two ensigns and nine pri¬ 
vates wounded. Toiiug Tweedie was fetched 
from his bungaiow in cantonments at two 
in the mortimg. He had dragged himself 
thither after being severely wounded, a 
bullet having gone clear through his 
shoulder and back; two others passing 
harmlessly through his forage-cap, and three 
through his trowsers, of ^\'hich one only 
inflicted any injury, and that but slightly 
grazing the thigh.f 

Towards daybreak on the morning of the 
5th, when the weaned crowd luiddied 
together at the Mint were faliing atileep 
I from sheer exhaust ion, they ivere aroused 
I by the new's, ^^Tlie magistrate has just 
been sent for—the city is rising/' The 
kotwal had sent to ask aid: but the answer 
was, “Do your bestj we cannot spare a 
I man and he appears to Jmvc succeeded 
I marvellously well in subduing the riots, 

I The nominal rajah of Benares was the 
I representative of the family reduced by 
1 Warren Hastings to the condition of sti- 
I pendiaiies, when, after taking possession of 
I tlie city, the governor-general found himself 
j ill such imminent danger, that he was glad ^ 
I to fly by night to the fortress of Chunar.§ 
The present rajah, on leaving Benares, 
took refuge in Kamnagur—the fort and 
palace w'here Cheyte Sing, the last prince 
de /aciOf had been assaulted and slain In 
1781. The Europeans at the Missionary 
College, 11 being afraid to attempt reaching 
the Alint, fled to Bamnagur, wiiere they 
were kindly received and sent on, under 
the escort of the rajah's sepoy guard, to 
Chunar.^ All the natives of rank then in 
Benares appear to have been true to us; 
but one of them is mentioned by the Judge 
(Mr. Frederick Gubbins) as iiaving rendered 
essential service. Bajah Soorut Sing, a 

* Leiitn* from a clergymaiif dated Eaogaiore, 
July 4th ”’—ThtieSj August 2oth, 1857 The rev¬ 
erend gentle man, in another part of his comnmni ca¬ 
tion, reverts to the “ scores and scores of prisoners” 
whom the indefatigable Colonel Neil” was hang¬ 
ing j and is anxious about the state of feeling m 
England, “lest there should be any squeamish ness 
about the punishment in etore for the brutal and 
diabolical mutineers.” 

t Ensign Tweedie^s Letter (TTwias, August 2oth, 
1857) 1 and Rev. James Kennedy's Leiter.—JY^nes, 
August 8th, 1857. 

J Kennedy's Letter.—J6id. 

I See Indian JUtiipirSj vol. i., p. 361. 

II There tvere eleven European missionary families 


Seik chieftain, under “a slight surveil- 
liuice" at the time of the outbreak, went 
to the Beik guard stationed at the Mint, 
and, by his example and influence, pre¬ 
vented the men from rising against the 
civilians and ladies collected there, and 
seizing the treasure—amonntiug to about 
^60,000. A writer who enters very fully 
into the conduct of Mr. Gubbiiis at this 
crisis, aiid appears to possess private at id 
direct information thereon, says, that the 
rajah's interference was most opportune; 
for “already the Seiks began to feel that 
they at least were capable of avenging 
their comrades; when Soorut Sing, going 
amongst them, pointed ont to them tliat 
the attack niust at all events have been 
unpremeditated, or the civilians would not 
have placed themseives and their families 
in their power."^* The same authority pays 
a high and deserved tribute to the fidelity 
of the rajah of Beuares; and likewise to 
that of another Hindoo, Kao Deo Narrain 
Sing, who, in addition to great wealth 
and iinmen.se influeiice,'^ possessed strong 
sense and ability of no common order." 
“After the mutiny, the liao and the Seik 
sirdar, Soorut Sing, actually lived in the 
same house with Air. Gubbina. The former 
procured for us excellent spies, first-rate 
information, and placed all his resources | 
{and they were great) at the service of our 
government/' The rajah, although not 
so personally active as the Rao, was equally 
liberal with his resources, which were even 
greater; and never, in our darkest hom% did 
lie iiang back from assisting ns/' Tlie , 
name of Air- Giibbins was, it is said, a ! 
proverb for “swift stern justice/'ft 
that phrase is intended to hear the signifi¬ 
cation commonly attached to it by Euro¬ 
peans in India in the year of grace 1857, 
it seems certainly fortunate that there were 
some natives of influence to reason w'itli 
their conntrymen against the panic which a , 

ill Eenares—six attached to the Chiircli of England 
Mission, two to the London Mission, and three to 
tlie Baptist Mission. The aggregate property of these 
establishments aniounted to iqiwards of ^^QjOOO.— 
Sherring'a Indian Chnrclt, p. 251. 

^ Letter from the chidf missionary in charge of 
the Benares College.— August 6th, 1857. 

•• Mulinj/ qf tJie Bengal Army ; b)' One who has 
served under Sir C. Napier: p. 90. The Europeana 
afterwards subscribed £100 to present Soorut Sing 
with a set of fire-arms.—Statements of Mr. John 
Gubbins, on the authority of his brother at Benares. 
^TimeSj September 2nd, 1857. 

tt Kev. James Keniiedy.—^Vmefi, August 21st, 
1S57. 
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iie^yly erected row of giljbets (three sepa¬ 
rate gibbets, with three ropes to each)^ was 
calculated to produce. The people of Be- j 
narea are described, in the correspondence I 
of the period, as petrified with fear of our 
soldiers being let loose on them/^ hlartial 
law was speedily proclaimed j and on tbe 
29th of June, the Rev. James Keuiiedj 
writes—‘'Scarcelya day passed without sonie 
poor wretches being hurled into eternity, 
Snell is the state of things here, that even 
fine delicate ladies may be heard expressing 
their joy at the vigour with which the mis¬ 
creants are dealt The number of 

sepoys killed on tlie night of the 4th has 
not been estimated,J neither is there any 
record of the nuiiiber of natives executed 
oil the scaffold, or destroyed'by the far 
more barbarous process of burning down 
villages, in which the sick and aged must = 
often have fallen victims, or escaped to 
perish, in utter destitution, by more lin¬ 
gering pangs. The dread of the European 
soldiers, which seized on the people in 
consequence of the occurrences of the 4tli 
of June, was viewed as most salutary; and 
the wliter last quoted (a clergyman), re¬ 
marks, that the natives think them, tlie 
European soldiers, demons in human form; 
and to this opinion our safety is in a 
degree traceable/'^ | 

The Europeans at Benares were reinforced 
by detacliments of tbe 78th Highlandei's, a 
regiment which, from the strangeness of its 
costume, created great excitement among 
the natives, 

On the 22nd of June, a report was re¬ 
ceived that a body of mutineers w'ere en¬ 
camped about thirty miles from tlie city* 
Oil the evening of the 26th, a force con¬ 
sisting of 200 of the 78th Highlanders, the 
Loodiana regiment, and thirty troopers of the 
13th, were sent from Benares in search <if 
them* One of the party, in narrating the 
expedition, writes^—" The rascals, of courses 
fled for life on the approach of the gallant 
Highlanders* You will, however, be grati- 
fi-cd to learn, that twenty-four of the rebels 
were cut up by the cavalry and infantry, 
twent}^-three caught and hung on the spot, 
twenty villages razed to the ground, and 
from forty to fifty villagers flogged, in order 
to cool their thieving propensities* A few 
days before the detachment left, the magis- 

• ThmSi August 21st, J 857* t Ibid. 

I The clergyman,’whose letter, dated Eaugalorej 
July 4lh,” has been recently quoted, states, on the 
authority of an officer engaged in the Benares affair, 


trate offered a rew^ard of 1,000 rupees for 
the head or person of the leader of the 
rebels, who is w^ell known to the nalives/’^ 
The villagers did not betray the rebel 
leader. Indeed, it is remarkable bow rarely, 
in the case of either Europeans or na¬ 
tives, they ever earned blood-money/^ even 
thoogh habitually wretchedly poor, and 
novv almost starving, in consequence of the 
desuiation wrought by tbe government and 
insurgent forces. The leader was, nevertbe- 
less, captured by tbe troops, and liuug up 
on a tree, to keep nine others company that 
had been hung there the same innniing/^ 
Tlie Europeans returned to cam]> "in high 
spirits.'^^§ The newly arrived soldiers, liow - 
ever, who had not been accustomed to such 
warfare, Imd not had their houses burned, 
and were accustomed to view their lives as 
held on a precarious tenure, did not set about 
the task of destruction witli quite such un¬ 
alloyed satisfiictiori as is displayed in the 
correspond ence of th e ci vil am at ears* There 
is a lengtliy, but most graphic, account of 
the early experience of a High lander, which 
will not bear condensing or abstracting* 
Perhaps with the exception of Mow-bray 
Thomson's Sion/ of Cawnpoorj nothing more 
touclnng in its simplicity has been written 
regarding any scene of the mutiny* 

Fevr can rend the Highlander's narrative 
without remembering that he and liis de¬ 
tachment ought (if all concerned had done 
their duty) to have been already at Cawn- 
poor, instead of starting, on tlie very eveu- 
ing of that faUd 27th of June, on such an 
expedition as he describes. 

The liangiiig and the flogging, the blood- 
money and the burning villages; the old 
man "trying to trail out a bed" from bis 
cottage, at the risk of perishing in the 
flames; tlie group nf young children staucU 
ing in the midst of a little courtyard, the 
decrepit man and aged wnman, tlie young 
mother in allot fever, with a babe " five or 
six hours old/' w'rapped in her bosom; all 
waiting together till the fire sliould cun some 
them, and end their hopeless, helpless 
misery—these and otlicr cases (of whicli 
there must have been hundreds unrecorded), 
are surely enough to quench the thirst for 
vengeance in any human breast, or at least 
to prove the necessity of stnviug to mitigate, 
not increase, the miseries of intestine strife; 


that 100 of the Madras Fusiliers, under Colonel Neil, | 
killed 050 of the mutineers*— I'imeB, August 25Lh, 
1857. I I 

§ Letter dated “ Benares, June 29th, 1857*” ' 
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remembering ever^ that even without the 
cruel aggravation of village-burning, every 
outcast sepoy was punished mauy times 
over in his starving family, 

arrived at Benares on the 2dth of June^ a 
distance of 421 miles, in eight days and nine nights. 
On the evening of the 27th of June, there were 240 
of the 78th (I was one of them), 100 of the 
Seiks, and 30 of the sowars—that isj Native cavalry 
—went cut of Benares in carta, except the horse¬ 
men, At 3 o^clock P.M., next day, we were divided 
in three lots to scour the country. The division I 
was in w'ent to a village, which was deserted. We 
aet Sre to it and burned it to the ground. We were 
coming back, when a gentleman came to us, and 
said, that a village over about two miles was full of 
them, and they were drawn up to give us battle, 
AVe marched, or rather ran to them ; w^e got within 
300 yards of them, when they ran. We fired after 
thena, and shot eight of them. We were going to 
the village, when a man came running out to us, and 
up with his hand and saluted our officer. We 
shouted, that he was a seuoy, and to seize him. He 
waa taken, and about twelve more^ We came back 
to the carta on the road, and an old man came to us, 
and wanted to be paid for the village we had burned. 
We had a magistrate with us, w ho found he had 
been harbouring the villains and giving them arms 
and food. Five minutes settled it; the sepoy and 
the man that w anted money were taken to the road¬ 
side, and hanged to a branch of a tree. We lay on 
the road all night beside the two men hanging. 
Next morning, we got up and marched some miles 
through the fields, the tain pouring down in tor¬ 
rents. We came to another village, set fire to it, 
and came back to the road. During this time the 
other divisions were not idle. They had done as 
much as us. When we came back, the w'ater was 
running in at our necks, and coming out at our 
heels. There were about eighty prisoners ; six were 
hung that day, and about sixty of them flogged. 
After that, the magistrate said that there was a 
Holdar that Ive would give 2,000 rupees to get, dead 
or alive. We slept on the road that night, and the 
six men hanging beside us. At 5 o^clock P.M. the 
bugle sounded *fall-in.' The rain came dow^n in 
torrents. 'We fell-in, and off we marched, up to the 
knees in clay and water. We came to a village and 
set it on fire. The sun came out, and we got dryj 
blit we soon got wet again with sweat. We came to 
a large viliege, and it was full of people. We took 
about 200 of them out, and set fire to it, I went 
in, and it was all in flames, I saw an old man 
trying to trail out a bed. He was not able to walk, 
far less to carry out the cot, 1 ordered him out of 
the village, and pointed to the flames, and told him, 
as well ts 1 could, that if be did not he wmuld be 
burned. I took the cot, and dragged him out. I 
came round a corner of a street or lane, and could 
see nothing but smoke and flames. J stood for a 
nioment to think which way I should go. Just as 1 
was looking round, 1 saw the flames bursting out of 
the walla of a house, and, to my surprise, observed a 
little boy, about four years old, looking out at the 
door. 1 pointed the w'ay out to the old man, and 
told him if he did not go I would shoot him, I then 
rushed to the house I saw the little boy at. The 
door was by that time in flames. I thought not of 
myself, but of the poor helpless child, I rushed in; ^ 
VOJ 4 . IT* 2 P 

and after I got in, there ivas a sort of square, and all 
round this were houses, and they were all in flames | 
and instead of seeing the helpless child, I beheld six 
children from eight to two years old, an old dotal 
woman, an old man, not able to walk without help, 
and a young woman, about twenty years old, with 3 
child wrapped up in her bosom. 1 am sure the child 
was not above five or six hours old. The mother 
was in a hot fever. I stood and looked ; but looking 
at that time wmuld not do. I tried to get the little 
boys to go away, but they would not, I took the 
infant; the mother would have it; so I gave it back. 

I then took the woman and her infant in my arms to 
carry her and her babe out. The children led the 
old woman and old man. I took the lead, knowing 
they would follow. I came to a place that it was 
impossible to see whereabouts I was, for the flames. 

I dashed through, and called on the others to fellow. 
After a hard struggle, 1 got them all safe out, but 
that was all. Even coming through the fire, pan of 
their clothes, that did not cover half of their body, 
was burned. 1 set them dowm in the field, and 
went in at another place. I saw' nothing but flames 
all round. A lit tie further I saw a poor old woman 
trying to come out. She could not walk; she only 
could creep on her hands and feeL I went up to 
her, and told her I would carry her out; but no, 
she would not allow me to do it; but, when I saw 
it w'as no use to trifle with her, I took her up in my 
arms and carried her out. I went in at the other 
end, and came across a woman about twenty-two 
years old. She was sitting over a man that, to all 
appearance, would not see the dav out. She was , 
TS'ctting his lips with some 7?he fire w'os com¬ 

ing fast, and the others all round were in flames. 
Not far from this I saw four women, 1 ran up to 
them, and asked them to come and help the sick 
man and woman out; but they thought they had 
enough to do j and so they had, poor things ; but, to 
save the woman and the dying man^ 1 drew my 
bayonet, and told them if they did not I would kill 
them, 'f hey came, carried them out, and laid them 
under a tree. 1 left them. To look on, any one 
would have said that the ilaraes were in the clouds, 
WTien I went to the other side of the village, there 
were about 140 women and about sixty children, 
all crying and lamenting what had been done. The 
old woman of that small family 1 took out, came to 
me, and I thought she would have kissed the ground 

I stood on, I offered them some biscuit I had for 
my day’s rations; but they would not take it; it 
would break their caste, they said. The assembly 
sounded, and back I went with as many blessings as 
they could pour out on anything nearest their heart. 
Out of the prisoners that were taken, the man for 
whom the 2,000 rupees were offered wa^ taken by us 
for nothing. We hanged ten of thettL on the spot, 
and flogged a great niany^—about sixty. We burned 
another village that night. Oh, if you had seen the 
ten march round the ^grove, and seen them looking 
the same as if nothing was going to happen to 
them! There was one of them fell; the rope broke, 
and down he came. He rose up, and looked all 
around; he was hung up again. After they were 
hanged, all the others were taken round to see them. 
Then we came marching back to the carts. Left 
Benares on the 6th of July, or rather the night of 
the 5th. We bad to turn out and lie mih our belts 
on. On the 6th we, numbering 180, went out 
against 2,000. We came up close to them; they 
were drawn up in three lines; it looked too many 
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for UB i but on we dashed, and in a short time they 
began to run» We set fire to a 3arge Tillage that 
was full of them j we surrounded it, and as they 
came rushing out of the flanieSj shot them* \Ve took 
eighteen of them prisoners; they were all tied to- 
getbeti and we fired a volley at them and shot them 
on the spot. We came home that night, after 
marching twenty miles, and fighting nearly thirty to 
one. la this country, we are told that we had 
killed 500 of them t our loss was one man and one 
horse killed, and one man and one horse wounded/* 

The news of the disarmed 87th Imving 
been fired into by tlie Europeau artillery, 
told as it probably was with exaggeration, 
and without mention of the mutinona eon- 
dtict of a portion of tlie regiment, spread 
rapidly among the Native troops at the 
neigliboiiriiig stations, and placed a new 
weapon in the bauds of the plottitjg and 
discontented, by rendering it more easy for 
them to persuade their weJJ-disposed but 
credulous comrades, timt the breach be¬ 
tween them and the English could never' 
be healed, and tluit their disbandment and 
probable destruction was only a question of 
time and opportunity. At AllaJiabad the 
effect wm sudden and terrible, and likewise 
at the intermediate post of Jaunpoor, 

Jaunpoor is the chief place of a district of 
the same name, acquired by the East India 
Company in 1775, It stands on the bnnks 
of the river Goomtee, 35 miles north-west 
from Benares, and 55 miles north-east from 
Allahabad* There is a large stone fort here, 
which has been used for a prison. The can¬ 
tonment, situated at the east of the town, 
was QXi the 5th of June, 1857, held by a 
detach ment of the Loodiana Seiks from 
Allahabad, 169 in number, with a single 
European officer. Lieutenant Mara. 

As Brigadier Gordon declared of the re¬ 
giment at Benares, so w'ith the detaeliment 
at Jaunpoor; the loyalty of tlie men had 
“never been suspected by any one, civil or 
military.^^'^ The officer in command at Be¬ 
nares (Glasse), declares that the European 
guns were tunied on the Loodiana corps, 
without its having given one token of mu¬ 
tiny; that the lives of several officers w ere in 
the power of the men, and nothing would 
have been easier than to shoot them, had 
the regiment been actuated by a mutinous 
spirit; but that with the exception of one 

• Ketui'n of regiments v hiob have mutinied, p. 33. 

i Ibid.i p. 32, 

t The Churcli Miasionar}' Society had a station at 
Jaunpoor, under Che sujjerintendence of the Hev. 
C. Keulber. They gupported a church and five I 
Bchooh, with about 600 eckolars iu all. The 


man, who fired at Colonel Gordon, and 
I whose sliot was received in the arm by a 
faithful havildar (Chur Sing, who risked his 
111e in the defence of his officer), no such 
attempt \vas made. It will l>e evident, he 
adds, that after grape had once been poured 
into the regiment, it w ould be almost excus¬ 
able if some men, though conscious of the 
innocence and rectitude of their own inten¬ 
tions, should be hurried into tlie belief 
that the government, conceiving the whole 
native race actuated by the same spirit of 
treachery, had resolved to deal the same 
punishment to all.*f 

There is reason to believe, that the sole 
and simple motive of the imeute at J ami- 
poor, was a conviction that the British had 
betrayed* at Benares, their resolve to exter¬ 
minate the entire Bengal army at the first 
convenient oppmTunitv, without distinction 
of race or creed—regular or irregular, Hin¬ 
doo or Molmmmedaii, Seik or Poorbeah. 
A similar report had nearly occasioned a 
Goorka mutiny at Simla, and was couu- 
teracted with extreme difficulty. It is pos¬ 
sible, that had a true and timely account of 
what had taken place at Benares been re- 
cei red at J an n p n o r, Lie ute 11 an t M ar a w o uld 
have been enabled to explain away, at least 
to some extent, the exaggerated accounts 
which w ere sure to find circulation in the 
native lines. No such w aniiug w'as given, A 
bazaar report reached the residents, on the 
4'tli of June, that the troops at Azinighur 
bad mutiuied on tlie previons eve 11 i 11 g. On 
tlie foilowiiig morning there was no post from 
Benares; and about eight o^clock, three Euro¬ 
peans rode iu from the Bubcha factory, tw^o 
miles and a-half from Jauiqioor, stating 
that the factory had been attacked by a 
party of the 37th mutineers, and that they 
had made tlieir escape through a shower of 
bullets. Mr. Caesar, tlie head-master of the 
Mission scliool,^ said to Lieutenant Mara, 
“ The 37tli are upon ns.^^ The officer re¬ 
plied, “ What have we to fear from the 37tli; 
our own men will keep them off.^'§ The 
Europeans and Eurasians assembled toge¬ 
ther in the Cutcherry, and the Seiks were 
placed under arms, aw^aiting the arrival of 
the mutineers; until, about tiooii, news ar¬ 
rived, that after plundering and burning 

' majority of the people of Jaunpoor were Moham¬ 
medans; and the conversions are alwaj's more rare 
ainoTig then; than among the Kmdoos, not with* 
stall ding the barrier of caste. 

I 5 Letter from a gei;tleman in charge of the Mis¬ 
sionary College at Benares .—TtmeSi Aug. 6lh, 1857* 
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the Bubclm factory, they had gone along 
the Lucknow road. The Europeans did not 
quit the Cutchenw j but being relieved from 
immediate apprehension, they ordered din¬ 
ner, and made other arrangements. “ About 
half-past two,” Mr. Csesar writes, Lieu¬ 
tenant Mara, myself, and some others, were 
in the verauchih, when, as I was giving 
orders to a servant, a shot was filled, and on ; 
looking round, I saw that poor Mara had 
been shot through the chest.” There is no 
European testimony on the subject, but the 
deed is assumed to have been done l>y one 
of Marais own men. Mr. Csesar continues 
—“ We ran inside the building; and just 
witlun the doorway, Mura fell on the ground. 
Other shots being Hred into the rooms, we 
retired into the joint magistrate's Cutcherry, 
and barricaded tlie doors : we did this with 
little hopes of escaping from the mutineers. 
They were about 140 in number; while the 
gentlemen in the room (for some were 
absent) were only nine or ten. We fully 
expected a rush to be made into the apart¬ 
ment, and all of us to be killed. The hour 
of death seemed to have arrived. The 
greater part of us were kneeling or crouch¬ 
ing down, and some few were engaged in 
prayer.” 

The tnutineers were not, however, blood¬ 
thirsty. They soon ceased firing, and began 
plundering the treasury, which contained 
i^26,000; and when the Europeans ventured 
to fetch the lieutenant from the outer 
room, and to look forth, they saw the plun¬ 
derers walking off with bags of money on 
their shoulders. Two of the planters sad¬ 
dled their own horses and fied. The rest of 
the party" prepared to depaii; together. 
Lieutenant Mara was still living, and was 
carried some distance on a cliaipoy* Mr. 
Caesar, who gives a circumstantial account 
of their flight, does not mention when the 
unfortunate officer was abaodoued to his 
fate; but it appears that, being considered 
mortally wounded, they left him ou the 
road ; for Mr. Spencer, a civilian, writing 
from Benares a few days later, says—“ They 
left poor O'Mara* dying, and got into their 
carriages and drove away.”i' This is not, 
however, quite correct; for the party (or at 
least most of them) left the Cutcherry ou 
foot; Mrs. Mara, the wife of the fallen officer, 
having difficulty in moving on with any 
rapidity on account of her stoutness. The 

• The name is variously spelt, but is given in the 
BaU India E^gist^7‘ as '* Patrick Mara.” 

t Letter published in Times, Angust lOtb, 1857. 


corpse of Mr. Cuppage, the joint magistrate, 
lav at the gate. The fugitives hurried on, 
and were passing the doctor^s house, when ' 
his carriage was brought out, apparently 
without orders, by faithful native servants. 
Five ladies, eight cliildren, an ayah, the 
coachman, with Messrs. Heuther and Caesar I 
(the latter, revolver in hand), found room j 
therein, and proceeded towards Gliazipoor, 
There were also three gentlemen ou liorse- 
back, and two on foot; but while stopping 
to drink water by the road-side, Mrs. Mara's 
can'iage overtook the party, the native 
coachman having brought it unbidden; and 
all the fugitives were thus enabled to pro¬ 
ceed with ease. They crossed the Goomtee 
at the ferry, with their horses and carriages, 
observed, but not molested, by a crowd of 
natives, one of whom asked a European for 
his watch, saying that he might as well give 
it him, as he would soon lose it. But this 
seems to have been a vulgar jest, such as all 
mobs delight in, and no insult was offered 
to the women or children. It would be 
superfluous to narrate in detail the adven¬ 
tures of the fugitives. Mrs. Mara died of 
apoplexy; the others safely readied Karrakut, 
a large town on the left bank of the Goomtee, 
Here Hingun Lull, a Hindoo of some rank 
and influence, and of most noble nature, 
invited thena to his house, He stated,” 
says Mr. CsEsar, ** that he had a tew armed 
men, and that the enemy should cut his 
throat first, before they reached us.” His 
hospitality was gratefully accepted, and a 
sumptuous repast” was in preparation for 
the weary guests, when the ciaslnng of wea¬ 
pons was heard, and “the Laiia,” as he is 
termed, placed the ladies and children in an 
inner room, and bade the men prepare for 
defence. But although the town was three 
times plundered by distinct bodies ot the 
enemy, the Lalla^'s honse was not attacked. 
The mutineers knew that to attempt to 
drag the refugees from so time-hououred a 
sanctuary as the dwelling of a Rajpoot, 
would have been to draw ou themselves the 
vengeance of the majority of the Oude 
chiefs, who were as yet neutral. The Eu¬ 
ropeans, therefore, remained unharmed. 
On the evening of the 8th, a letter was 
brought them, addressed to “Any Europeans 
hiding at Karrakut.” It came from Mr. 
Tucker, tiie Benares commissioner, who 
was as remarkable for his efforts to preserve 
the lives of his countrymen, as some of his 
coadjutors were to avenge their deaths. 
He offered rewards for the heads of living 
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friends rather than for those of dead foea; 
and his policj was decidedly the more suc¬ 
cessful of the two; for the Yillagerg gene¬ 
rally proved willing to hasard the vengeance 
of the hostile forces by saving life, but 
could rarely, if ever, be induced by threats 
or promises to earn blood-money. 

An escort of twelve volunteers, and as 
many of the 13th irregular cavalry, arrived 
on the following day; and, before night, the 
rescued party joined the Benares commu¬ 
nity in the Mint. Four persona (either 
Europeans or East Indians), left behind at 
J ati n p oor, are s aid to h a ve p er iahed. The a e 
were Mr. and Mrs. Thrieplaud, the deputy- 
magistrate and his wife, who, after hiding 
themselves during the night of the outbreak 
in the house of one of the native police, 
were discovered and slaughtered by the 
irregular cavalry; a pensioned sergeant 
named Biguold; and a Mr, Davis, formerly 
an indigo-planter^s assistant^ supposed to 
have been put to death by the villagers."^ 

A life pension of 100 rupees (iSlO) per 
mensem,^^ was granted by government to 
Hiuguu Lallj with the honorary title of 
deputy-magistrate ; with permission, as the 
Laha was an old man, to commute the 
pension to a life jaghire, to be extended to a 
second life on easy terms.f 

Allahabad is built on a spot which pos¬ 
sesses rare natural advantages for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce and defence, and has 
been, from a very early period, the site of 
a strongly fortified city. The ancient Pali- 
bothra is said to have formerly stood here; 
and the Brahmins still attach importance 
to the place, on account of the Prayaga, 
or sacred confluence of three most holy 
streams, which unite at Allahabad—namely, 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Sreeswati. By 
bathing at one favoured spot, the pilgrim 
is supposed to receive the same benefit 
that he would have derived from separate 
immersion in each stream; and this is no 
mere saving of trouble, inasmuch as the 
Sreeswati is elsewhere inaccessible to mortal 
touch, and everywhere invisible to mortal 
sight: but the Hindoos assert that it joins 
the other rivers by a subterranean channel. 
Devotees come here and wait, in boats, the 
precise period of the moon when, according 
to their creed, ablutions, duly performed, 
will wash from their souls the defilement of 

• Mr. Ceesar's Karr ati ve. Vide Sherring^s Indian 
Churchy 267 to 276. 

t ParL Papers on Mutiny, 1857 (No. 7), p. 118. 

t Lieutenant-colonel Simpson's account of the 


sin; and the hopelessly sick, or extremely 
aged, come hither also, and, fastening three 
vessels of water round their bodies, calmly 
step into the water and quit this life, passing 
by what they believe to be a divinely ap¬ 
pointed road, into the world beyond the 
grave. The emperor Akber, who patro¬ 
nised aU religions, and practised none, was 
popular with both Mohammedans and Hin¬ 
doos. He built the modern Allahabad (the 
cifyr of God), intending it as a stronghold to 
overawe the surrounding countries. The 
lofty and extensive fort stands on a tongue 
of land washed on one side by the Ganges, 
on the other by the Jumna, and completely 
commands the navigation of both rivers. 
As a British station, it occupies a position 
of peculiar importance. It is the first in 
the Upper Provinces, all to the eastward 
being called down-country. It is situated 
on the Grand Trunk road, 498 miles from 
Calcutta, 1,151 from Madras, 831 from Bom¬ 
bay, and 74 from Benares. Add to these 
advantages a richly stored arsenal, and a 
treasury containing 190,000; J and it may 
be easily understood that its security ought 
to have been a primary consideration: yet, 
at the time of the Meerut outbreak, there was 
not a European soldier in Allahabad. The 
fort, and extensive cantonments some four 
miles distant, were occupied by the 6th 
N.I., a battery of Native artillery, and 
five companies of the Seik regiment of 
Ferozpoor, under Lieutenant Brasyer, an 
officer of remarkable nerve and tact. 

Sir Henry Lawrence early pressed 
on the governmeiit the importance of 
strengthening Allahabad with Europeans 
and seventy-four invalid artillerymen were 
consequently detached from Chuiiar, and 
arrived at Allahabad in the latter part of 
May* Two troops of the 3rd Oude irregular 
cavalry were sent by Sir H. Lawrence for the 
further protectioii of the fort. [[ Several de¬ 
tachments of H.M. 84th marched through 
Allahabad between the time of the arrival of 
the Chunar artillerymen and the outbreak 
of the mutiny; and the officer in command 
of the station had discretionary orders to 
detain them if he deemed their presence 
needful; but there waa nothing in the 
manner of the Native troops to occasion 
any doubt of their fidelity, or justify the 
detention of the Europeans. On the 

Mutiny at Allahabad.—^See TitneEf August 26th, 
1857. 

§ Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, p. 187. 

li Ibid. 
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contrary, remarkable tranquillity prevailed) 
and there is no record of incendiary fires 
or midnight meetings, such as usually pre¬ 
ceded mutiny* Tsvo men, who attempted to 
tamper with the 6th NJ*, were delivered 
up to the authorities, and the entire regi¬ 
ment volunteered to march against Delhi. 
The govern or-general in council issued a 
general order, thanking the 6th for their 
lovaltv* and directed that ^'the tender of 
their services should be placed on the 
records of government, and read at the 
head of every regiment and company of the 
Bengal army, at a parade ordered for the 
purpose*”* The order reached Allahabad, 
by telegraph, on the afternoon of the 4th 
of June* It was received with enthusiasm 
both by officers and men, and a parade was 
ordered, and carried through apparently to 
the satisfaction of all parties* But this 
state of things .was of brief duration* On 
the 5 th of June, ominous messages came to 
Colonel Simpson (the commandant at the 
fort), of external dangers* Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence desired that the civilians should retire 
within the fort for the present) and Sir 
Hugh Wheeler likewise sent word from 
C awn poor, “to man the fort with every 
available European, and make a good stand/^ 
Tlien came the tidings of what had oecurred 
at Benares; the Europeans learning that 
the sepoys, instead of quietly surrendering 
their arms, had resisted and ded, and were 
reported to be marching against Allahabad ; 
while the native version of the story was 
—that the 37th, after being disarmed, had 
been faithlessly massacred by the Euro¬ 
peans. There was a certain foundation of 
fact for both these statements. The well- 
disposed sepoys, who were the majority, 
had (as is stated by the best authority) 
quietly obeyed the order for disarmament: 
the turbulent micority had resisted; aud 
their revolt, precipitated, if not caused, by 
what the European officers call the mistake 
of one commander, and the incapacity of 
another (disabled by a sun-stroke), involved 
many loyal sepoys in the mutiny. It does 
not appear that the officers and men at Al¬ 
lahabad had any explanation, or arrived at 
any mutual understanding, with regard to 
the proceedings at Benares; only it was 
taken for granted by the former, that the 
latter would be ready to fight, as foes, the 
countrymen wliom they had, until then, re¬ 
garded as comrades in arms, identified with 
them in feeling and in interest. 

* Appendix to Pari. Papers on the Mutiny p. 361, 
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On the night of the 5th (Friday), nearly 
all the Eux'opeans slept in the fort; and 
the civilians, covenanted and nu coven anted, 
formed themselves into a volunteer com¬ 
pany about a hundred strong* Two guns, 
and two eompanies of the 6th N*I., were 
ordered down to the bridge of boats, which 
crosses the Jumna beneath the fort, in 
order to be ready to play upon the Benares 
insurgents; the guns of the fort were at 
the same time pointed on to the Benares 
road. Captain Alexander, with two squad¬ 
rons of Oude cavalry, was posted in the 
Alopee Bagh—a large encampiug-ground, 
under the walls of the fort, which com¬ 
manded all the roads to the station. The 
main body of the 6th remained in their 
lines, in readiness to move anywhere at the 
shortest notice* 

Saturday evening came, and the Euro¬ 
peans were relieved by the non-arrival of 
the mutineers. Colonel Simpson and the 
chief part of the officers sat together at 
mess at nine o'clock; and the volunteers 
who were to keep watch during the night 
were lying down to rest, aud wait their sum¬ 
mons* The volunteers were all safe in the 
fort; but there were two officers, less prudent 
or less fortunate, outside the gates* Cap¬ 
tain Birch, the fort-adjutant (a married man 
with a family), had preferred remaining in 
his own bungalow; and Lieutenant Innes, 
the executive engineer, lay sick in his, having 
resigned his appointment on the previous 
day from iil-health* There were, besides, 
some Europeans and many Eurasians, mer¬ 
chants' clerks, and such like, in their own 
dwellings. None of them seem to have 
entertained any suspicion of what was going 
on ill the lines of the 6th N.I., to which 
several Benares mutineet's had found tlieir 
way, and succeeded in inducing the 6th to 
join the mutiny* A Mohammedan, who 
acted, or affected to act, as an agent of the 
king of Delhi, was very active in heightening 
the panic and excitement. He is generally 
supposed to have been a Moolvee, or Moslem 
teacher; but some said he was a Native 
officer; others, that he was a weaver by 
trade. As the “Moolvee of Allahabad" he 
subsequently contrived to obtain notoriety. 

The discussions in the lines of the 6th 
N.L were brought to an issue by a bugler 
rushing on parade, and sounding an alarm. 
Colonel Simpson had jnst quitted the mess, 
and was walking to the fort, when he heard 
the signal. Ordering his horse, he mounted, 
and galloped to the parade, where he 
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''found the officers trying to falhin their 
raen/'^ The colonel had previously ordered 
the two guns to be brought from the bridge 
of boats to tlie fort, under the charge of an 
artillery officer (Lieutenant Har^yard) and a 
Native guard* Instead of obeying the order, 
the men had insisted on taking them to 
cantonments* Harward sought the assis¬ 
tance of Lieuteimut Alexander, who sprang 
on his horse, and, hastily ordering his men 
to follow him, rode up to the mutineers, 
"and, rushing on the guns, was killed on 
the spot,”* Harward w^as likewise fired 
on j and, seeing tiiat resistance was hope¬ 
less, he galloped into the fort, where he 
found the civilians assembled on the ram¬ 
parts, listetiiug to what they believed to be 
the attack of the Benares mutineers. One 
of the civilians writes—"The firing grew 
heavier, and we all thought that the insur¬ 
gents liad entered the station, and were 
being beaten off by tbe regiment, so steady 
w as tb e m n sk et ry—re gu 1 ar file fi ri n g* On, 
on it continued, volley after volley. 'Oh 
we all said, 'those gallant sepoys are beat¬ 
ing oflf the rebels for the firing grew 
fainter in the distance, as if they were 
driving a force out of the station* But 
before long the sad truth was known 

First, Lieutenant Harward rode in, and 
told what he witnessed. Colonel Simpson 
arrived shortly after, and narrated the open 
mutiny of the regiment and the firing 
on the officers, of whom Captain Plunkett, 
Lieutenants Stewart and Haines, Ensigns 
Pringle and Munro, and two sergeants, 
were slaughtered on parade* The colonel 
himself had had a narrow escape, A havil- 
dar and some sepoys surrounded and hur¬ 
ried him off the field. He rode to the 
treasury, with the view of saving its con¬ 
tents, but was at once fired on by the 
sentry, and afterwards " received a regular 
volley from the guard of thirty men on one 
side, with another volley from a night picket 
of thirty men on the other* A guard of 
poor Alexander’s Irregulars stood passive*^’ 
The colonel adds—" I galloped past the 
mess-house, where the guard was drawn 
out at the gate and fired at me. Here my 
lioyse got aenously wounded, and nearly fell j 

• Lieutenant-colonel Simpson^s account—IVmea, 
August 26th, 1S57* 

t Letter of Allahabad civilian.—Hmes, August 
2i>th, 1857* 

% Lieutenantcolonel Simpson's account 

§ The “Allahabad civilian" ^eaks of nine; but tbe 
official relums name eight—Ensigns Cheek, Codd, 
Way, Beaumont, Baili^ Scott* and two Smiths*— 


hut I managed to spur him to the fort (two 
miles) without further impediment* There 
t\m horse died shortly after of three musket- 
shot wounds* Ou reaching the fort I im¬ 
mediately disarmed the guards of the fitli 
regiment on duty atid turned them out, 
leaving the Seik regiment to hold it, the 
only European troops being seventy-four 
invalid artillery, got from Chunar. The 
Madras Enropean regiment began to pour 
iu a few days after, and the command de¬ 
volved on tile lieu tenant -CO Ion el [Neil] of 
that corps.”]: 

No mention is made by Colonel Simpson 
of the horrible scene which is alleged to have 
taken place in the mess-room, after he and 
the senior officers had left it* Eight un¬ 
posted eusigusj§ mere boys fresh from 
England, and doing duty with the Gtli N J*, ‘ 
were bayoneted tliere; aiul three of the 
officers who escaped heard tlieir cries as 
they passed.II | 

When the poor youths were left for dead, | 
one of them, said to be Ensign Cheek (a 
son of the town-clerk of Evesham iti 
Worcestershire), although seirerely injured, 
contrived to escape in the darkness to 
a neiglibouring ravine, where he concealed 
himself for several days and nights, taking 
refuge from the heat of the sun by day, and 
wild beasts by night, amid the branches of 
a tree, and supporting life solely by the 
water of a neighbouring stream* On the 
night of the mutiny, no Europeans dared 
stir out of the fort to rescue those outside, 
or bring in tbe wounded. Their own posi¬ 
tion was extremely critical; the personal 
influence of Lieutenant Brasyer with the 
Seiks, being chiefly instrumental in preserv¬ 
ing their fidelity,^ The temptation of 
plunder was very great, and the work of 
destruction was carried on with temporary 
impunity* The treasury was looted, the 
gaol thrown open, and reckless bands of 
convicts were poured forth on the caiitou- 
ments and city* Captain Birch and Lieu¬ 
tenant Tunes, who had inteiided passing 
the night in the same bungalow, fled 
together towards the Ganges, and ’ are 
supposed to Imve been murdered by the 
mutiDeers or insurgents* Lieutenant Hicks 

Si^ipplemeot to the Zundm Gazeitej May 6th, 

11 Letter of Allahabad civilian*— Twies^ August 
25 th, 1857. 

^ Mr. Hay, an American missionary, in Allahabad 
at iha time of the mutiny, and who was peri^onally 
acquainted with Lieutenant Brasyer, says that he 
**ro3e from the ranks,'*—September, 1657* 
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and two young ensigns, left with the guns 
when liieutenaut Hanvard w^eiit to seek the 
aid of Captain Alexander, were not injured 
by tlie sepoys. They did not yeuture to 
take the tlirect road to the fort; hut plunged, 
I into tlje Ganges, and, after some time, pre¬ 
sented tlietnselves at the gate in safety, 
having first blackened tlieir bodies witli mud, 

I in default of any other covering. Eleven 
, European men (uncovenanted servants, rail- 
w^ay inspectors, and others), three women, 
and four children, are mentioned in the 
Gazette as having perished. No list of the 
Eurasians or natives murdered is given ; but 
six drummers (Christhuis) of the 6th NJ. 
are stated as having been killed, it was 
supposed on the niglit of the mutiny, 
“whilst attempting to bury the murdered 
officersTlie 6tli NJ. quitted the city 
on the morning after the hneuic ; but the 
Mooivee Jmd still a considerable iiost around 
his standard; and the European garrison, 
though reinforced hy successive detach¬ 
ments of the Madras Fusiliers, had, during 
the first days after the mutiny, quite enough 
to do to hold their own within the fort, 
against the internal dangers of drunkenness 
! and iusubordiiialion, Consequeutly, no 
efforts seem to have been made, and no 
rewards offered, for the missing Europeans ; 
and the brave young ensign remained in his 
tree, with his undressed wounds, sinking 
w'ith hunger and exhaustion, and listeniug 
anxiously, through four live-long days and 
nigilts, for the sound of friendly voices. 
Ou the fifth day he was discovered by the 
rebels, and taken to a serai, or sleeping-pi ace 
for travellers, where he found Couductor 
Coleniaii and his family in coufiuemcut, 
and also a welhkuown native preacher 
named Gopiuath, wdio had escaped with his 
>vife and family from Futtehpore, When 
the poor youth was brought in, he nearly 
fainted. Gopiuath gave him some gruel, 
and afterwards water, to allay his burning 
thirst. The agony of his wounds being 
increased by lying ou the hard boards, 
Gopiuath prevailed on the daroga who had 
charge of the prisoners, to give Ensign 
Cheek a clmrpoy to lie ou. This was done, 
and tlie sufferer related to his native friend 
all he had undergone, and bade him, if he 
escaped, write to his mother in England, 

• Supplement to Lf^nd^n Qatette^ May 6Lh, 185S. 

f The authority relied on regarding Ensign 
Cheek, is the Narrative of Gopinatli Kundy, and of 
the litjv* J. Oweiij of the American Board of Mis* 
sions, a society which has expended a considerable 


and to his aunt at Ban coo rah. At length 
the daroga, jealous of the intercourse be¬ 
tween the captives, placed Gopiuath iu the 
stocks, separating him from the otliers, and 
even from his own family. A body of 
armed Mohammedans came in and tried to 
tempt or terrify him into a recantation. 
His wife clung to him, aud was dragged 
away by the hair of her head, receiving a 
severe blow ou the forehead during tlie 
struggle. The eusign, wdio lay watching 
the scene, heard the offer of immediate 
release made to the native, on condition of 
apostasy, and, mastering his anguish and 
his weakness, called out, iu a loud voice, 
“Padre, padre, be firm; do not give way/^ 
The prisoners remained some days longer 
in hourly expectation of death. At length 
the Mooivee himself visited them. But 
they all held their faith; and at lengtii, the 
approach of Lientenaut Erasyer, with a 
detach men t of Seiks, put the fanatics to 
flight. The con<luctor aud the catechist, 
with their families, were brought safely 
into the fort. The ensign survived just 
long enough to be restored to Ids country¬ 
men. Before sunset on the same day 
(17th June), the spirit that had not yet 
spent seventeen summers on earth, entered 
into rest with something of the halo of 
martyrdom upon it.f 

It was well that Colonel Neil had arrived 
at Allahabad; for martial law had been | 
proclaimed there immediately after the 
mutiny; and the system adopted by indi¬ 
vidual Europeans, of treating disturbed dis¬ 
tricts with the license of a conquering army 
in ail enemycountry, had fostered evils 
which were totally subversive of all disci¬ 
pline. 

Among the documents sent to England 
by the governor-gen end in council, in 
proof of the spirit of turbulent and iud is cri¬ 
minate vengeance which it had been found 
necessary to cheek, is au extract from a 
letter, communicating the strange and humi¬ 
liating fact, that it was needful to restrain 
British functionaries from the indiscrimi¬ 
nate dcstructiou, not only of iunocent men, 
but even of “ aged women and children 
and this before the occurrence of the 
second, or the publication of the first, mas¬ 
sacre at Caivnpoor. TJie name of the 

sum of money in Allahabad. Another accoimt, 
more i^rapldCt but leas authenhCi was published—as 
an extract of a letter from an officer in the ser¬ 
vice of the Company—in the of September 

7tli, l8o7. 
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writer of the letter, and of the persons 
therein mentioned, are al! withheld by 
governmeut; and the quotation begins 
abruptly* 

“-has adopted a policy of burning villagesj 

M'hich Ls, in my opinion, the most Buicidal and 
mischievoui that can be devtsad^ it prevents the 
possibility of order being restored i the aged, women 
and childreni are sacrificed, as well as those guilty 
of rebellion* Cultivation is impossible ; a famine is 
consequendy almost certain. The sternest measures 
are doubtless necessary, and every possible endeavour 
should be made to apprehend and punish those 
actually engaged in plunder or rebellion j but here 
there seems to be no discrimination. A railw'ay 
officer, whose report you will probably see, did ex^- 
cellent service, and seems to have behaved very 
galiantly when sent with a small guard to restore 
the railway w^here it might have been injured i but, 
in accordance with the custom, as he met Tvith 
opposition from some plunderers and mutineers, he 
burnt ten villages, which he found deserted. The 
Trunk road now passes through a desert; the inhabi¬ 
tants have fied to a distance of four or five miles,* 
and it seems to me to be obviously the proper policy 
to encourage all peaceable persons to return, not to 
destroy the villages and render the return of the 
people impossible. Some five persons have been 
invested with the powers of life and death in the 
station of Allahabad; each sits separately, and there 
are also courts-martial in the fort. 

“ You will do the state service if you can check 
the indiscriminate burning of villages, and secure 
the hanging of the infiuenliai offenders, instead of 
those who cannot pay the police for their safety.”* 

In a subsequent letter, written probably 
by the same persoiij but evidently by a 
civilian of rank, the following passage 
occurs:—“You have no conception of the 
dangers and difficulties created by lawless 
and reckless Europeans here. One of them 
cocked his pistol at Lieutenant Brasyer in 
the fort. The ruffian was as likely as not to 
have pulled the trigger; and, in that case, 
as Lieutenant Brasyer himself observed to 
me, his Seiks would have slain every Euro¬ 
pean in the fort. This was before Colonel 
Neil took the command: if it had happened 
in his time, the probability is that the 
offender would have been tried and 
hanged.^^t 

An Allahabad “civil servant^^—one of 
the five persons already mentioned as in¬ 
vested with powers of life and deathj and 
w'ho speaks of hiniself as having been 
subsequently appointed by the commis- 

•Letter, dated July 6tb, 1837.— Pari. Papers | 
(Communa), Februaiy*^ 4tb, 1857* Moved for by 
Henry D. Seymour. Showing the proceedings ‘‘taken 
for the punishment of those who have been guilty 
of mutiny, desertion, and rebellion” in India; and 
the reason why the country generally was not put 
under martial law “ after the mutinies”—a measure, 


sioner, Mr* Chester, as “ the political agent 
with the force/^ which, from the date of his 
letter (June 28 tb) must have been NeiPs— 
gives the following account of the proceed¬ 
ings after the arrival of the Fusiliers, be¬ 
fore, and after, the arrival of their colonel* 
He writes— 

“ \Ye dared, not leave the fort [ for who knows 
what the Seiks would have done if it had been left 
empty ? However, let us not breathe one word of 
suspicion against them, for they behaved splendidly, 
though they are regular devils. We lived on in 
this way till the Madras Fusiliers came up, and then 
our fun began* We ‘ volunteers^ w'ere parted off 
into divisions, three in number; and \our bumble 
servant was promoted to the command of one, the 
* flagstaft' division/ with thirty railroad men under 
hia command, right good stout fellows, every one of 
whom had been plundered, and were consequently 
as bloodthirsty as any demons need be* We sallied 
forth several times with the Seiks into the city, and 
had several skirmishes in the streets, w hen we spared 
no one. We had several volleys poured into us; 
but their firing was so wild that their bullets passed 
over and around us iiarmlessly* The ' flagstaff' was 
alwmys to the front f and they were so daring and 
reckless, that ‘ the flagstaff boys' became a byword in 
the fort. Every rascality that was performed was put 
down to tliem; and, in the end, the volunteers got a 
bad name for plundering. The Seiks were great 
hands at It, and, in spite of all precaution, brought 
a great amount of property into the fort. Such 
scenes of drunkenness I never beheld* Seiks w'ere 
to be seen drunk on duty on the ramparts, unable 
to hold their muskets. No one could blame them, 
for they are such jolly, jovial fellows, so different 
from other sepoys. 

“ When we could once get out of the fort we were 
all over the place, cutting down all natives who 
showed any signs of opposition i we enjoyed these 
uips very much, so pleasant it was to get out of that 
horrid fort for a few hours. One trip I enjoyed 
amazingly: we got on board a steamer with a gun, 
while the Seiks and Fusiliers marched to the city; 
we steamed up, throwing shot right and left, till 
we got up to the bad places, when we went on shore 
and pej>peied away with our guns, my old double- 
barrel that I brought out bringing down several 
niggers, so thirsty for vengeance was I. IVe fired 
the places right and left, and the flames shot up to 
the heavens as they spread, fanned by the breeze, 
showing that the day of vengennee had fallen on the 
treacherous villains,”J 

The luckless Britisii residents (not to 
speak of the native sliopkeepeis) were 
most shamefully treated by their defenders. 
What the city thieves and sepoys left, was 
looted by the Europeans and Seiks, who 
apparently could recognise no difference 

the non-adoption of which is stated by the governot- 
generai in council, to have “ been made a matter 
of complaint agaiuat the Indian government.”—p. 2* 

t Letter dated “ Allahabad, July 22iidj 1837*”— 
Ibid., p. 23. 

t Letter of Allahabad civilian, dated, June 28th, 
1857.—August 25ih, 1857. 
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between friend and foe in this respect- 
The work of destruction was carried on 
with impunity under the very walls of the 
fort> Costly furniture, of no value to the 
plunderers, was smashed to pieces for the 
mere love of mischief, These did for 
private, what the enemy had done for public, 
property* Drunkenness was all but uni¬ 
versal, and riot reigned supreme- 

The Rev, J, Owen, a clergyman who had 
resided many years in Allahabad, and had 
been the founder of the establishment sup¬ 
ported in that city by the American Board 
of Missions—writes in his journal on the 
10th of June— 

"Our affairs in the fort are just now in a very 
bad way* A day or two since, some Europeans went 
out with a body of Seiks to the godowns, near the 
steamer ghaut, where large quantities of stores are 
lying- The Europeans liegan to plunderi The 
Seiks^ ever ready for anything of the kind, seeing 
this, instantly followed the esaniple- The thing has 
gone on from bad to worse, until it b now quite im¬ 
possible to restrain the Seiks, untamed savages as 
they are, 

"The day before j'esterday, a poor man came to 
me, saying that he had had nothing to eat that day, 
and had been working hard as a volunteer in the 
militia* The colonel (Simpson) happened to he 
passing at the lime. 1 look the man to him, telling 
Iiiin that the poor fellow was working hard, and 
willing to work, in defence of the forti but that he 
and his wife were starving. The colonel went with 
me at once to the commissariat j and there, notwith¬ 
standing many olyections on the ground of for¬ 
mality, assisted me in getting for him a loaf of 
bread* * * * One of the commissariat officers 

told me yesterday morning, that he did not know 
how those widows and children who came in on 
Monday night, could be supplied with rations, for 
they were not fighlmg-men I Everything is aa 
badly managed as can be; indeed, there seems to 
be no nianagemem at slW** 

The arrival of Colonel Neil changed the 
aspect of affairs. He had rapidly, though 
witfi much difficulty, made his way from 
Benares, which lie left on the evening 
of the 9th, readiing Allahabad on the 
afternoon of the 11th, with an officer and 
forty-three of the Madras Fusiliers. The 
Vine of road was deserted ; the terrified 
villagers had departed in the old " Wnlsa” 
style; scarcely any horses could be pro¬ 
cured I and coolies, to assist in dragging 
the dawk carriages, were witli difficulty ob¬ 
tained, Colonel Neil (always ready to 
give praise where he deemed it due) says— 

Had it not been for the assistance ren- 

* Shcrer*s Indian Church, p. 214, 

t Despatch IroDi Colonel Neil to government, 
June 14th, 1857*—Further Park Papers relative to 
the Mutinies, 1857 (not numbered), p. 60^ 
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dered by the magistrate at Mir^apoor {Mr, 
S, Tucker), we should have been obliged 
to liave marched on anrl left our baggage. 
We found the country between this [Alla¬ 
habad] and Mirzapoor infested with bands 
of plunderers, the villages deserted, and 
none of the authorities remaining. Major 
Stephenson, who left Benares the same 
evening with a hundred Fusiliers by 
btillock-van, experienced the same difficul¬ 
ties. Many of the soldiers have been laid 
up in consequence of the exposure and 
fatigue; four have died suddenlyTlie 
officer who accompanied Colonel Neil, says 
they accomplblied “upw^ards of seventy 
miles in two nights, by the aid of a lot of 
natives pushing our men along in light 
foiir-w'heeled carriages. 

Colonel Neil had probably received no 
adequate information of the state of Alla¬ 
habad- The telegraphic communication 
between that place and Benares had been 
completely cut off. The ^"lightning dawk^' 
had been speedily destroyed by the muti¬ 
neers ; and at a later stage they had an addi¬ 
tional incentive to its destruction, some of 
the more ingenious among them having 
discovered that the hollow iron posts which 
supported the wires, would make a good 
substitute for guns,§ and the wdre, cut up in 
pieces, could be hred instead of lead. In 
fact, the whole of the proceedings which 
foHowled the Allahabad mutiny, were by 
far the most systematic of any until 
then taken by the rebels. Colonel 
Neil found the fort itself nearly blockaded ; 
and the bridge of boats over the Ganges 
was in the hands of the mob in the 
village of Daraginije, and partly broken. 
"I was^ fortunate/" he states, bribe 
some natives to bring a boat over to 
the left bank of the Ganges, iii which I 
embarked part of my men ; the people of 
the fort having by tffis time seen us, sent 
over boats some way down* By these 
means we all got into the fort, almost com¬ 
pletely exhausted from over-long nights^ 
marclill and the intense heat.” The men 
might rest; but for the colonel, it would 
seem, there was important work to do, which 
admitted not of an hour"s delay. As¬ 
suming the command (superseding Colonel 
Simpson), he assembled his staff and held a 
council of war, at which he determined to 

I Letter dated " Allahabadj June 23rd.”—JiWs, 
August 26th, 1857* 

5 Colonel KeiPs despatch, June 17th, 1857.—Ftir- 
ther TarJ. Papers, p. 57* || Sic in mig. 
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attack Daragunje next morning, lie tlien 
paraded the volunteers, addressed them in 
very plain language regarding their '^recent 
disgraceful acts of robbery and da^inking,” 
and tlireatened to turn the next trans¬ 
gressor out of the fort. On the following 
moraingj sixty Fusiliers, three hundred 
Seiks, and thirty cavalry, marched out 
under his own command. “ I opened fire/' 
Colonel Neil writes, “ with several round 
shots, on those ,part3 of Daragunje oceu- 
pied by the ivorst description of natives; 
attacked the place with detachments of 
Fusiliers and Seiks, drove the enemy out 
with considerable loss, burnt part of the 
vUlage, and took possession of a repaired 
bridge, placing a company of Seiks at 
its head for its protection/^* Thus he 
reopened the .communication across the 
Ganges. 

On the 12th, Major Stephenson^s de¬ 
tachment arrived. On the 13th, Colonel 
Neil attacked the insurgents in the village 
of Kydgunge, on the left bank of the 
Jumnuj and drove tJiem out with loss. 
A few days later he sent a steamer with a 
howitzer to clear the river, some dis* 
tauce up the.country—au expedition which, 
he says, did much execution.” Before, 
however, he could act with any efficiencv 
against the mutineers, lie had found k 
necessary to reorganise the AHahahad gar¬ 
rison. On the 14th, he writes—I have 
now 270 Fusiliers in high health and 
spirits, but sufterjng from the intense heat.” 
Yet on that day, he adds, “ I could do little 
or nothing,” He accomplished, however, 
important work within the fort, by checking, 
with au energy like tliat of Clive, .the pre¬ 
vailing ,debauchery and insubordination. 
From .his first arrival he Jjad observed 
great drinking among the Seiks, and the 
Europeans of all classesand he soon 
learned the lawlessness which had pro¬ 
ceeded even to the extent of the open 
plunder of the godowns belonging to the 
Steam Navigation Company, and of the 
stores of private merchants; the Seiks 
bringing quantities of fermented liquor, 
spirit, and wine into the fort, and selling 
their " loot” at four annas, or sixpence the 
bottle all round, beer or brandy, sherry or 
champagne. Colonel Neil did not share 
tb6 previously quoted opinion of one of the 
civilians of the hanging committee, regard- 

* Despatch from Colonel Neil to government, 
June 17th, 1857.—Further Purl. Papers, p, 4C. 

t Despalchesof Colonel Neil, Allahabad, JuneHth, 


Ing the "jolly Seikson the contrary, he 
thought their devilry dangerous to friends 
as well as to foes; and was extrenaeSy 
anxious at the idea of their continuing in 
the same range of barracks with the Fusi¬ 
liers, They had been, he said, coaxed into 
loyalty; they had become overbeftriBg, and 
knew their power;” and he felt obliged to 
temporise with them, by directing the com¬ 
missariat to purchase all the liquor they 
had to sell. He further sent down the 
only two carts he had, to empty what re¬ 
mained in the godowns into the commis¬ 
sariat stores, and to destroy all that could 
be otherwise obtained. The next move 
was a more difficult one—namely, to get 
the Seiks out of the fort. They were very 
unwilling to go; and, at one time, it seemed 
likely to be a question of forcible ejection—^ 
*^it was a very near thing indeed.” The 
influence of Captain Brasyer (who. Colonel 
Neil says, "alone has kept the regiment 
together and all jught here^'} again pre¬ 
vailed, and the Seiks took up their position 
outside the fort, and W'ere consoled for 
being forbidden to loot European pro¬ 
perty, by constant employment on forays 
against suspected villages, the prospect of 
plunder being their spring of actiou.f 
Even after their ejection, it was no easy 
matter to keep them from the fort, and pre¬ 
vent the re-establishment of the boon com¬ 
panionship, which was so manifestly dete¬ 
riorating the morality and discipline of 
both parties. The colonel declared that 
the Seiks had been running in and out 
like cats; he had blocked up some of 
their ways, but there were still too many 
sallyports: and, in writing to government, 
he states—"There is no engineer officer 
here; there ought to be; and one should 
be sent sharp/'J 

Colonel Neil now resolved on forwardir^ 
the majority of the women and children to 
Calcutta. The fort was still crowded, not¬ 
withstanding the expulsion of the Seiks; 
and in a state of extreme filth, the native 
low-caste servants having fled. On the 
15th and 17tli of June, he sent down, by 
two steamers, fifty women and forty^six 
children, "all the wives, children, widows, 
or orphans of persona {several ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen) who have been plundered of all 
they had, and barely escaped with their 
lives.” Seventeen men accompanied the 

iTthi and IQlh^ 1857.—Further Papers for 1857 (not 
numbered), pp. 48, 48, and 60* 

% Colonel NeiFs despatch, June 17tH,1857; p. 61. 
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party, the crews of the ateamers (MoUatn- 
medans} beings suspected* The voyage was 
safely accomplished^, and was attended by 
an interesting circumstance. One of the 
persons selected to take charge of the 
Ellgliahwomen and their children, and who 
performed the olEce with great ability and 
tenderness, was a Hindoo convert, named 
Shamacharum Mukerjea, by birtli a Brah* 
min of high-caste* He had been baptized 
in early youth by Scotch missionaries, and 
had from that time pursued, with rare de¬ 
termination of purpose, a most difficult 
course* He worked his passage to Eng¬ 
land on board a sailing ship; lauded with a 
single letter of introduction from Dr. Duff ; 
got into an engmeerhig establishment, for 
the sake of learning that busmess ; bore 
up, amid all the discouragements that await 
' an alien with a dark skin aod an empty 
purse; endured the chilling winds and 
dense fogs of an uncongenial climate, rising 
at six, and going regularly to his work, 
till, his object being accomplished, lie, 
was enabled to return to India, where 
he was fortunate in procuring an appoint-. 
ment.* 

To return to Allahabad* On the 17th of 
June, Neil writes—“ The Moolvee has fled, 
and two of his men of rank were slain on 
the 15th/* One of the insurgent leaders was 
captured, and brought before Captain Bras- 
yer* lie was a young man, magnificently 
dressed, and said to be a nephew to the 
Moolvee. Some questions were put to him, 
and he was ordered into eoufiuement* The 
Seiks were about to take him away, when, 
aucldenly, by a violent effort, he freed his 
hands, >vhich had been fastened at his back, 
seized a sword, and made a thrust at one of 
his captors* Captain Brasyer sprang for- 
w'ard, wrested the weapon from his hand, 
and flung hiin on the ground; and " the 
enraged Seiks, while the chief was pros¬ 
trate, placed their heels on his head, and 
literallv crushed out his brains, and the 
body was thrown outside the gates/'f 
Colonel Neil mentions, tiiat “some Chris¬ 
tian children** had been " sent in** at this 
date) but he does not say by whom* 

On the 19th of June, he states—“Two 
hundred bullocks, with'drivers,. were brought 

• 3fi8sionarif Sketches in j^orthem India; by 
Mrfl* Weithrechtj p, 97. 

t Rev, Mr. Hay's account of Allahabad Mutiny. 

Times, September, 1857. 

X Telegram from Allahabad to Calcutta.—Ap¬ 
pendix to Park Papers, p, 327. 


in here yesterday; this is all our public car¬ 
riage at present. Our commissariat officer 
is away; and that department is, in conse¬ 
quence, inefficient*” There was an utter 
absence of ordinary stores : the commonest 
articles of food could with difficulty be ob¬ 
tained, and great scarcity of medicine was 
felt here and at Benares. No information 
is given regarding the 1,600 siege-train 
bullocks, which, on the 28th of the pre¬ 
vious month, the commissariat officer at 
Allahabad was ready, “if allowed, to give 
for the immediate conveyance of Euro¬ 
peans from the river Sone to Cawnpoor/*| 
In fact, the state of things at Allahabad, as 
incidentally described in the public des¬ 
patches and private correspondence of the 
period, is most discreditable to those re¬ 
sponsible for it* From the middle of May 
to the 6th of June, the local authorities 
were totally unmolested. At least, they 
might have laid in supplies to the fort, and 
prepared in every possible way for the speedy 
and easy conveyance of a few hundred 
British troops, the short distance of 12D 
miles, Cawnpoor was only thus far off; and 
this fact makes it more terrible to think 
of the three weeks* maintenance of the 
intreuchraents, from the 6th to the 27th of 
June, and the yet more exhausting agony 
endured by the bereaved women and chil¬ 
dren, from the 27th of June to the 16th of 
July. Their condition could not have been 
known to their countrymen without some 
immediate effort being made for their re¬ 
lief; and it could scarcely have reraaiited un¬ 
known had onr system of intelligence been 
less generally defective. There were some 
marked exceptions; but at Allahabad they 
had no system at all. Setting apart Colonel 
Neil, Captain Brasyer, the magistrate (Mr, 
Court), and a few others, whose influence 
may be traced, the majority of the Europeans 
seem to have concentrated their energies on 
indiscriminate slaughter. The preservation 
of their countrymen in scattered stations, and 
even of British dominion in India; the con¬ 
ciliation and protection of the agricultural 
classes, as a means of facilitating the ad¬ 
vance of the relieving force; the inducing 
the villagers and itinerant traders of all 
sorts, especially grain merchants, to come 
forward fearlessly to our aid, certain of pay¬ 
ment and reward for the various services 
they had it in their power to render, and, 
above all, of being shielded from the exac¬ 
tions of Seiks and Goorkas, or even lawless 
Europeans;—these, it is to be feared, were 
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considerations quite beyond tbe ordiTiarv 
class of volunteers* An able military leader 
anywherej but specially in Indiaj must needs 
be also n statesman and financier* NelFs 
occupation of a separate command was too 
brief to show to what extent be might have 
possessed these qualities; and Ids eager 
panegyrists have praised his vigour/' and 
boasted of the panic it inspired among the 
natives, in a manner wiiicli is calculated to 
detract undeservedly from his fame, when, 
the thirst for vengeance being assuaged, 
posterity shall learn to look calmly on the 
Indian m^utiiiy of 1857, and weigh the deeds 
of the chief actors with a steadier hand than 
contemporary judges are likely to possess. 
Then it may, perhaps, be deemed that NeiFs 
best services were not those which earned 
him temporary popularity; and that Ins ad^ 
mirers may be glad to palliate the '‘village^ 
burning*' and “unlimited hanging^' system 
pursued by him before the capitulation of 
Cawnpoor, as having been, perhaps, a mis^ 
taken policy, adopted in the liope of terrify¬ 
ing the wavering into submission, and so 
bringing the war to a speedy close. The 
very reverse was the case* Tlie worst mas¬ 
sacres occurred after the firing into the 
disarmed troops at Benajes; and, strange 
to say, a similar cruel blunder is de¬ 
clared by Captain Thomson, in las Story 
of Cawnpoorf to have driven the 53rd N*l* 
into rebellion* He declai'es, most positively, 
that the men were quietly cooking thmr 

• Since the publication of the chapter containing 
tbe account of tbe siege and first massacre of Cawn¬ 
poor, Captain Thomson has Issued a most interest¬ 
ing work on the subject, reiterating his previous 
Blalements, with important additional particulars* 
The 2nd cavalry were, he says, the first to rise. 
The old subahdar major of tbe regiment defended 
the colours and treasure in the qtiarler-guard as 
long as he could, and was found, in the morning, 
lying beside the empty regimental chest, welterint*- 
in liis blood. He recovered, however, but was 
killed hy a shell while defending the iiurenchment* 
“An hour or two after the flight of the cavalry, 
the 1st N*I. also bolted, leaving their officers un¬ 
touched upon the jiarade-ground. The 56th N*L 
followed the next morning. The 53rd remained, 
till, by some error of tbe general, they were fired 
into*^ I am at an niter loss to account for this pro¬ 
ceeding* The men were peacefully occupied In 
their lines, cooking ; no signs of mutiny had ap¬ 
peared amongst their I'anks; they bad refused all 
the solicitations of the deserters to accompany them, 
and seemed quite steadfast, when Ashe*s battery 
opened upon them by Sir Hugh ’l\'heeler's com¬ 
mand, and they were literally driven from us by 
9 pounders* The only signal that bad preceded 
this step was the calling into the intrenchmenta 
of the Native officers of the regiment* The whole 


food ill their lines, when General Wheeler ! 
{of whom he speaks as a once admirable, but 
worn-out,commander), under tbe influence of 
some extraordinary misconception, gave tbe ; 
fatal order to Lieutenant Ashe, ot the artil¬ 
lery, which caused tbe 53rd to be dispersed 
and driven from the station with 9-pouiidera * 
These facts must he borue in mind; because 
the “esprit de corps," evinced by the muti¬ 
neers, is to some extent explained hy tile fact, 
that several of the revolted regiments as¬ 
serted, at different periods, eadi one its own - 
special grievance, and urged it, too, upon the i 
consideration of their own officers, when, 
as will be seen in subsequent chapters, the 
fortune of war brought them into com¬ 
munication. Tiie difficulties with which 
Colonel Neii had to contend at Allahabad, 
have been very insufficiently appreciated* 
Disease, drunkenness, and insubordination 
among the Europeans and Seiks, were more 
dangerous foes than the Moolvee and his | 
rabble iiost, though stated to amount to 
three or four thousand* Cholera appeared I 
among the Fusiliers on the evening of | 
the ISfch, wlieu several men came into 
liospital with tlie disease in its worst torra. 
Before midnight eight men were buried, j 
and twenty more died during the following i 
day.f AU the cholera patients were carried | 
to the Masonic lodge, a short distance i 
fi'Om the fort, which had been converted into ' 
an hospital; but tlie want of comforts for 
the sick was painfully felt* “ The barracks," 

of them cast in their Jot with U3, besides 150 
privates, most of them beloDging to the grena¬ 
dier compauy. The detachment of the 53rd, posted 
at the treasury, held their ground against the 
rebels about four hours, We could hear their 
musketry in the distance, but were not eJlowed to 
attempt their relief. The faithful little band that 
had joined our desperate fortunes was ordered to 
occupy the military hospital, about 600 yards to the 
east of our position, and they held it for nine days ; 
when, in consequence of its bring set on fire, they 
were compelled to evacuate. They applied for ad¬ 
mission to the intrench mentS| but were told that we 
had not food sufficient to allow of an increase to our 
number.’* I’hey were, consequently, dismissed to 
care for their own safety as they best could; Major 
Hillersden giving each man a few rupees* and a 
certificate of fidelity .—Siory q/* Cawjtpoor; by Cap¬ 
tain Mowbray Thomson j pp* 39, 40* 

t Tlie American missionary, Owen, notes in his 
diary* June 19th, the deaths of three ladies on that 
day—named Hodgson, Purser, and Williams—of 

cholerai adding, “1 predicted that the filth avowed ! 

to accumulate about the doors and in the drains, I 
would breed disease of some kind* The authori¬ 
ties have now commenced the work of cleansing 
and sprinkling them with lime*”—SberePs Indian ' 
OMirchj p* 226 * 
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the colonel writes, "are in bad order, foL 
lowers of any description being almost un¬ 
procurable; there are but few punkahs, and 
no tatties the men liave, therefore, not the 
proper advantages of barrack accommoda¬ 
tion for this hot season, I regret to add, 
that tlie supply of medicines here has failed j 
there appears to have been little or none 
kept in Allahabad) and our detachments 
only brought up suGSeient for the naarch/^f 
On the i9tli, lie writes—" I hope no time 
will be lost in sending up here an efficient 
commissariat department; such should be 
here, We are most badly off in that respect; 
and the want of bread, &e,, for the Euro¬ 
peans, may no doubt increase the dis¬ 
ease On the 22nd, he announces, by 
telegram, the decrease of cholera, and the 
arrival of the head-quarters of H.M, 84tb, 
and 240 more of the Fusiliers; adding— 
"Davidson, of commissariat, anivedj now 
hope to get something done. Endeavouring 
I to equip, w'ith carriage and provisions, 400 
I Europeans, with two guns, to push on 
towards Caw'upoor/^§ Two days later, it 
was discovered that there w'ere but sixteen 
dhooHes, or litters, available (although a con- 
I siderable number of these was a primary 
requisite for the projected expedition), and 
that all materials for maUiug others were 
wanting, as well as woikmen; a supply 
I was therefore telegraphed for, and ordered 
I by government, the order being given at 
I Calcutta, oil the day of the capitulation of 
Caw n poor. 

I An officer of the Fusiliers writes to Eng¬ 
land on the 23rd—" He (the cohmel) is 
now hard at work getting his force together 
to move on to the assistance of Caivupoor 
and Luck no w", both places being in tlie 
greatest danger, for all the sepoys that 
have run away are now gathering around 
Lucknow. Our reports cmiceruiug that 
city and Cawnpoor are most gloomy; but 
reports in this country and at this time are 
always against us. You can have no idea 
of the awTul weather, and of our sufferings 
from the heat; yye sit with wet clothes over 
our heads, but the deaths from sun-stroke 
continue large: that dreadful scourge cho¬ 
lera has also broken out, and we have lost 
already seventy fighting-men. We buried 

twenty, three nights ago, at one funeral; 
and the shrieks of the dying were some- 

* Ihttws, ihatcbed screens wetted to cool the air. 
t Further Pari. Papers relative to the Mutinies, 
1857 (not nurnbered), p. 48. I 

} p. 59. § p. 32, 
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thing awfuh two poor ladies wlio were | 
living over the hospital died, I believe, from i 
fright. We have now got about 4o6inen' i 
outside the fort, and the disease is certainly I 
on the decline. Up to to-day we have had I 
little to eat; indeed, I would not have fed 
a dog with my yesterday's breakfast; but 
our mess and the head-quarters arrived 
yesterday, and our fare was much better 
to-day. All the village people ran away> 
and any one who had worked for the Euro¬ 
peans, these murderers killed ; so if the^ 
population was to a man against us, we 
sliould stand but a bad chance. A poor 
baker was found with both his hands cut 
off, and bis nose slit, because he had sent 
in bread to us.''|| 

The extreme hatred evinced for the Eng¬ 
lish, must have been aggravated by the 
policy planned by Neil, and carried throngli 
by his subordinates without the slightest ; 
discrimination. This was to "completely ' 
destroy all the villages close to, and forming 
the suburbs of, the city;” and to make a 
severe example by "laying the city under 
the heaviest possible coutribution, to save it 
from destimction also.” He expected great 
service from the gentlemeu of the railway 
engineers, who formed the vohiiiteer corps 
already alluded to; as these, witli the faithful 
Native troopers, would enable him to strike 
a few blows against the ssemindars and 
parties of insurgents he could not otherwise 
reach.^ The leader of the volunteers, the 
"civilian” already quoted, undertook the 
mission w'itli vengeful zeaL He writes— 
"Every day we have had expeditions to 
burn and destroy disaffected villages, and 
we have taken our revenge. I liave been 
appointed chief of a commission for the trial 
of all natives charged witfi offences against 
government and persons; day by day we 
have strung up eight and ten men. We 
have the power of life and death in our 
hands, and I assure you we spare not. A 
very summary trial is ail that takes place; ; 
the condemned cnlprit is placed under a 
tree with a rope round his neck, on the top 
of a carriage ; and, when it is pulled away, 
off' he swrings.”^* 

One of the "rank and file” volunteers, a 
railway official, has also furnished an ac¬ 
count of the proceedings of the corps; which 
entirely agrees with that of its leader. 

II Letter published in the Times, August 26th, 
1857* 

f Colonel Neira despatch, June I7tb, 1857. 

** Letter of Allahabad civilian, June 28th, 1857, 
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After relating the outbreak of cholera, he 
proceeds to state— 

Catonel Neil i mined lately ordered all ua civilians 
out of the fort. Stern and harsh as the order 
appeared, I verily believe that it was out salvation. 
The night we were turned out we slept on the ground 
on the glacis of the fort, under the ah alter of the 
guns, all the males taking their turn as sentries to 
guard the women and children. Every native that 
appeared in sight ^vaa shot down without question, 
end in the morning Colonel Neii sent out parties of 
hU regiment, although the poor fellows could hardly 
walk from fatigue and exhaustion, and burned all 
the villages near where the ruins of our bungalows 
stood, and hung every native they could catch, on the 
trees that lined the road* Another party of soldiers 
penetrated into the native city and set dre^ to it, 
whilst volley after volley of grape and canister was 
cured into the fugitives as they ded from their 
urning houses. In a few hours, such was the terror 
inspired, that it w^as deemed safe for us to go up to 
the station. Of course we never go out unarmed ; 
and all men (natives) we employ are provided ivith 
a pass* Any man found without one, is strung up 
by the neck to the nearest tree.”* 

The civilians were, perhaps, naturally 
more inveterate and indiscriminatingio their 
vengeance than the military; having suflTered 
greater destruction of property; but both 
combined to scourge the wretched pea¬ 
santry* The official and private letters of 
the time have been largely and literally 
quoted in evidence of facts wiiich would 
hardly be believed on otlier aiithfn^ity than 
that of the chief actors. The reinforce¬ 
ments of Fusiliers marked their way^ from 
Benares to Allahabad, in blood and flame, 
not following the regular track, for that was 
almost deserted; but making dourSi or forays, 
in the direction of suspected villages. Cap¬ 
tain Fraseris detachment was joined by two 
civilians—Mr, Chapman and Mr, Moore, 
the magistrate of Mirzapoor* The troops 
were oat some four or five days; leaving 
Benares on the 13th, and reaching Allaha¬ 
bad on the 19th of June* The account is 
too long for insertion ; but it begins and 
ends with '^burning villages"—a process to 
which civilians in general (being almost all of 
them, in some way or other, connected wdth 
the collection of the revenue) would probably 
not have been so partial, had they been 
fundholders instead of stipendiaries* Two 
villages near Gopeegunje were first visited 
w'ith destruction. Their inliabitants were 
accused of having plundered grain. Captain 
Fraser and a party of Fusiliers proceeded 
thither, called on the principal persona to 
appear, and, finding they had escaped, set 

* Letter of railway officiai, Allahabad, June 23rd 
-—August 25th, 1857* 


fire to the houses* Next came the turn 
of three zemindars, accused of having pro¬ 
claimed themselves rajalis, and of plunder¬ 
ing, Lieutenant Palliser, who, with eighty 
of the 13th irregular cavalry, had jtjined 
Fraser near Gopeegunje, went, with fifty of 
his men and Messrs* Chapman and Moore, 
to a village three miles off* They captured 
the zemindars, brought them into camp, 
tried them by court-martial, and hanged 
them before eight o'clock the same even¬ 
ing* At daybreak on the 16th, Fraser, 
with a hundred Fusiliers and the eighty 
Irregulars, marched in pursuit of "a man 
named Belour Sing, who, with 1,200 fol¬ 
lowers, w'as reported to be in a village five 
miles from the Grand Trunk road," For 
the leader of 180 men to endeavour to 
apprehend the leader of 1,200 men, would 
seem somewhat rash; but Belour Sing did 
not abide the struggle; he fled, leaving 
his house and village, named Dobaar, to 
be burned by the Europeans, Everything 
was found to have been carried off except 
some grain and a small quantity of gnu- 
powder* A reward of 200 rupees was 
offered by Mr* Chapman for the capture 
of the chief* 

There w^as one gratifying incident in this 
expedition* A zemindar came to the camp 
one evening with a Native officer* The 
latter, who Tvas in command of twelve 
sepoys, said that he and his companions 
had succeeded in preserving some govern¬ 
ment treasure, amounting to 12,000 rupees, 
although they had been attacked by dacoits, 
and the ■ village burned* Captain Fraser 
proceeded to the spot, about a mile off the 
road between Baroad and Sydabad, and 
there found the faithful sepoys at their 
post* 

There were a few more court-martial 
sentences, a village burned by the Fusiliers, 
and two by the irregular cavalry, before 
the series of murderous raids were brought 
to a conclusion by the arrival of the party, 
all unharmed, at Allahabad.f This sort of 
service may be spirited work for amateurs ; 
but it is doubtful whether it does not 
materially injure the discipline, which is 
the soul of efficiency in a regular army* 
Shortly afterwards, as will be shown, Pal- 
liseris Irregulars, to his rage and disgust, 
refused to follow him in fair fight. 

On the 30th of June, Neil states (in a 
private letter), that, for want of food and 

’f' Captain Fraser's despatch> Allahabad, June lOih, 
1857*—Further Papers, 1857 (not numbered), p* 47, 
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carriage, he had beeti unable to send a 
single mm to relieve Cawnpoor; for the 
awful heat Teiulered it certain death to 
have moved troops without, or with only 
a few, tents* Besides, he adds—could 
not leave tliis, the most important for¬ 
tress in India, insecure. To cover all, 
cholera has attacked us with fearful viru¬ 
lence* Within three days there were 121 
cases in the Fusiliers alone, and fifty-seven 
deaths* I was so ejthausted for a few days, 
I was obliged to lie down constantly, and 
only able to get np when the attacks were 
going on, and then I was obliged to sit 
down on the batteries to give my orders 
and directions ” 

On the afternoon of the same day, a 
column marched for Cawnpoor, under the 
direetiou of Major Reuaud, " a gallant and 


most intelligent oflicer,^^* “brave even to 
rash nessIt consisted of 400 Euro¬ 
peans, 300 Seiks, 100 irregular cavalry, 
under Patliser, and two guns, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Harwood. 

The first day^s march was CKtremely 
trying, for the troops had to encounter a 
hot wind, “like the breath of a furnace,” 
They had, besides, hot work to do, for “ some 
villages were fired; and any native found in 
arms, who could not prove his asserted in¬ 
nocence, was summarily hanged, such being 
the instructions under which we acted 
On the 4th of J uly, tlie march was arrested 
by a brief message from Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence—" Halt where you now stand; or, if 
necessary, fall back:*”§ The reason was, 
that Cawnpoor had capitulated, and ail the 
, besieged were supposed to have perished. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

JHAKSl, NOWGONG, CHUTTERPOOR, LOGASSEE, CHIRKAREE, EUBRAI, ADJYGHUE, 
BANDA, PUTTEHPDOR, HUMEEEFOOB, lALOUN, OOBAI, AND SUMPTER.—MAY AND 
JUNE, 1857, 


ANoa^HER district in the Cawnpoor (mill-1 
tary) division was destined to take the 
second rank, amid the dreary scenes of 
mutiny, in connection with a treacherous, 
pitiless massacre, perpetrated at the insti¬ 
gation of an angry and ambitious woman, 
upon all the Europeans placed by the fiood 
of revolt within her reach. 

The annexation of Jhansi, and the con¬ 
tempt with which the lately reigning family 
were touted, have been shown in the in¬ 
troductory chapter. The independence of 
*the little principality was gone beyond re¬ 
demption, if English supremacy continued; 
and when the Ranee heard that the vast 
mercenary army of the Feringhees had re¬ 
volted, she resolved to cast in her lot with 
them in a war of extermination. In tlie! 
prime of life (some years under thirty),! 
exceedingly beautiful, vigorous in mind and 
body, Lakshmi Bye had all the pride of the 
famous Rajpoot prince,[[ who— 

** rather than be less, 

Cared not to be at alL^^ 

* <ij^ the Bengal Arntg; by One who has 

aerved under Sir Charles Napier; 122* 

t Journal of Major North, 60lh Eifies; p* 26. 


She was a heathen; the forgiveness of in¬ 
juries was no article in her creed; and 
believing herself deeply injured by the 
infraction of the Hindoo laws of adoption 
and inheritance, she threw aside every con¬ 
sideration of tenderness for sex or age, and 
committed herself to a deadly struggle with 
the Supreme government, by an act, for 
which, as she must have well known, her 
own life would, in all human probability, 
pay the forfeit. Her relatives (that is, her 
father and sister) fought for and with her; 
but there is no proof that she had any able 
counsellor, but rather that she was herself 
the originator of the entire proceedings 
which made Jhansi an important episode in 
the war, from the time when the Ranee 
fiung down the gauntlet by a reckless, 
ruthless massacre of men, women, and 
children of 4he hated usurping race, till the 
moment when she fell hfeless from her 
white war-horse, by the side of her dead 
sister. 

Nowhere was the overweening confidence 

} p. 28* 5 p. .37. 

[[ The Rana IJrara, the opponent of the Emperor 
Jehangeer.—^T<>d's Maja^fhunj voL i., p. 367, 
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of tlie English rtiore re marie able than at 
Jhaiisij which, as the residence of a Native 
court, had attained some importance for 
its trade and manufactures. Tlie former 
rajjih iiad paid great attention to tlie 
regulation of its streets and bazaars, 
which were remarkably clean and orderly.* 
S lee man estimated its population at OGjOGOf 
—a very large number in proportion to the 
size of the place, and the state of which it 
was the capitaL Jhansi town is situated 
among tanks and groves of fine timber 
trees, and is surrounded by a good walk 
Tlie palace was itself a fortress, built on 
a rock overlooking the town; and the im¬ 
posing appearance of this lofty mass of 
stone, surmounted by a huge round tower, 
was justified by the number of cannon it 
possessed, said to amount to some thirty or 
forty p ieces. Tfle gove ni m ent h ad li ad 
repeated warning of the bitter discontent 
which the annexation of any state, however 
small, caused in the capital, by drying up 
the main source of income of the citizens, 
who depended for a livelihood on the ex¬ 
penditure of the court; yet Jhansi was left, 
fort and all, without a single European 
eohlier. 

jhansi lies on the route from Agra to 
Saugor, 142 miles south of the former, 130 
north of the latter, and 245 west of Alla¬ 
habad* The troops in the station con¬ 
sisted of— 

Detail of Foot Artillery —BuropeanSy none ; Aia- 
itveSf 27. Wing of the 12th l^A.—Burapeam, 6j 
622. Head-quarters and wing of 14th 
Irregular Cavalry —BuropectnSj 5 j 332. 

In ail—11 Europeans to 881 Natives, 

In the spring of the year the cartridge 
question had been the pretext, or the cause, 
of excitement and disafiection; but the in¬ 
fantry at Jhansi and at Nowgoug (the 
nearest military station), are asserted 

to have become ashamed at the mention 
of it;^^ and the burning of empty bunga¬ 
lows had ceased some time before the out¬ 
break of the mu tiny. J Captain Dunlop, the 
officer in command of the station, liad no 
distrust of the troops; and the commis¬ 
sioner, Captain Skene, and the deputy- 
commissioner, Captain Gordon, concurred, 
up to the last, in ridiculing the precautions 
taken at Nowgong. Such, at least, is the 

• Thornton's Gazett^ej^. 

t SIeeman's Bamblea and Becoliections, voL i.* 
p. 282. 

t Captain Scot, 12th N.L, to deputy-adjutant- 
generak—Pail. Papers on Mutinies (jwo. 4), p, 121. 


statement of the case by Captain Scot, of 
the 12th N.I., then on duty at the latter 
station.^ Unfortuoatcly, he writes from 
memory only; for the" documents which 
would have shown, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, the state of affairs at Jhansi and 
Nowgong, were destroyed, with the otiier 
records, in the conflagration which took place 
at both places; and the accounts sent to 
Cawnpoor met a similar fate. 

Captain Scot, however, states from his 
own knowledge, tliat some days before the 
mutiny occurred, Captain Dunlop sent over 
to Major Kirke, the officer in command at 
Nowgong, letters from Skene and Gordon, 
declaring that they had learned, from sepa¬ 
rate sources, that one Liickimm Rao {the 
servant of the Ranee of Jhansi) was doing 
his best to induce the 12th KJ* to mutiny; 
but whether with or without the authority 
of the Ranee, had not been ascertained. 
Subsequent letters spoke of spies, or agents 
of sedition, finding their way to the Native 
lines, and being strotigly opposed by some 
of the more loyal and zealous sepoys* 
Of the fidelity of the Irregulars no sus¬ 
picion ap|jears to have been etitertained; 
and, indeed, both at Jliansi and Nowgong, 
the infantry revolted first, though the 
cavalry were the most bloodthirsty” after¬ 
wards* 

The only European testimony on record 
regarding the mutiny, is a brief and scarcely 
legible note from Captain Duidop, Con¬ 
cerning the massacre which ensued, there 
is none; for no European witness survived 
to tell the tale* The note runs thus:— 

“ To i/i& (^cer commandinff ai 

“ Jhanfii, June 4th, 1857 ; 4 p.M. 

“ Sir,—The ertniery and infanln" have broken 
inlQ mu liny, and have entered the Star Fort. No 
one has been hurt as yet. Look out for stragglers. 

yours, &^c., 

“J.Duklop.” * 

This communication reached Major Kirke, 
by express, at eleven o'clock on the follow ing 
day. 

On the 10thj a letter in English came 
from Tewarry Hossein, the tehsildar of 
Mowraneepoor (thirty miles from Nowgong), 
stating that he had heard of the murder 
of every European at Jhansi, and had 
received a perw'aunah, to the effect that the 
Ranee was seated on the gadi (Hindoo 

5 See despatch last quoted; and a long letter 
published in the JVmes, September 11th, 1857; not 
signed^ but evidently written by Captain Scot, to the 
wife of Lieutenant Ry ves, acquainung her witli that 
officer's escape to Gwalior and Agra* 
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throne), and that he was to cany on busi-! 
ness as hithei'to. lie added, that he meant 
to leave the place at once; and he did so. 
The same afteruoon, the mails that had 
been sent towards Jhansi on the 5th and 
subsequent dava, were brought back in one 
bagj the runners having feared to enter the 
station^ 

Mnnj weeks elapsed before any authentic 
statements could be obtained of the pro¬ 
ceedings at Jhansi, after the transmission 
of Captain Dunlop^s note, At length Cap¬ 
tain Scot ascertained and communicated to 
government the following account, which he 
obtained from three natives, one of whom 
was with the Europeans during the whole of 
the outbreak. The evidence was given by 
the three witnesses separately at Nowgong, 
jMahoba, and Banda; and agreed so nearly 
as to be received as trustworthy. 

Only one company (7th) of the 12th 
N,L mutinied on the 4tli of June. Headed 
by a havildar, named Goor Bux, the men 
marched into the Star fort. This was a 
small building, where the guns and trea¬ 
sure were kept, close to the infantry guns. 

Captain Dunlop paraded the rest of the 
12th N.I., with the cavalry; and they all said 
they would stand by him. Disarming them, 
of course, was out of the question. Captain 
Dunlop was an energetic officer, and had 
been reported, by General Wheeler, a few 
days before, as “a man for tbe present 
I crisis,” Seeing that all continued quiet, he 
I employed himself, on the 6th of June, in 
I preparing shells at the quarter-guard of the 
I2tb N.I, He then posted some letters; 

! and in returning from the offiee, with En¬ 
sign Taylor, crossed or approached the 
parade. Here he and his companion were 
I sliot dead by some of the 12th, The poor 
^ ensign liad only arrived at Jhansi a few 
I days before, having made great haste to 
I rejoin his regiment, when the mutiny he- 
I gan. Lieutenant Campbell, 15th "NJ,, 
serving with the 14th IiTegulars, escaped to 
tbe palace-fort, where Lieutenant Burgess, 
of the revenue survey department, mth 

* Further Barb Papers, 1857 (No, 4), p, 125, 
t Statement of Commissioner Eisldne,— London 
Gazettef May 6th, 1857; p. 2248. 

X In the East Itidia List for 185J8, Lieute¬ 

nant Ryves is mentioned as having been killed on 
the 6th at Jhansi; but this must be an error. He 
I quitted Jhansi, with a detachment, two or three days 
I before the mutiny; and although he may have re¬ 
turned there, he certainly reached both Gwalior and 
Agra some time later,—Ofhcer'a Letters, in Timesj 
September 3rd and 11th, 1857. 
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several English and Eurasian subordinates, 
had been for some time residing. On 
the evening of the 4th of June, they were 
joined by Captain Skene, his wife and two 
children; Lieuteuant Gordon, Dr, M^Egan, 
his wife and sister; Lieutenant Powys, his 
wife and child; Mrs. G, Broivne, her sister 
and child; and the English and Eurasian 
emplo7/£s in the Civil and Canal depart¬ 
ments, and Salt excise. Lieutenant G. 
Browne, the deputy-commissioner, fled to 
Oorat, with Ensign Browne and Lieutenant 
Lamb.f Lieutenant ByvesJ and another 
European, named McKellar, escaped to 
Gwalior. Lieutenant Turnbull took refuge 
in a tree, but was discovered and shot down, 
"Wliether the Europeans in the fort held any 
communication with the Ranee is not known; 
but they are stated to have remained unmo¬ 
lested till the 7th of June, and to have been 
employed, during the interval, in endeavour¬ 
ing to get provisions and ammunition into 
the fort (though with very partial success}, 
and in piling stones against the gates to 
prevent their being opened. Unhappily 
there were traitors within, as well as rebels 
w it lion t. Lieutenant Powys was found by 
Captain Burgess, lying bleeding from a 
wound in the neck. He survived just long 
enough to point out the four assassins who j 
bad attacked him. These were Mussulmans ; 
employed iu the revenue survey; they were 
immediately put to death. § When attacked, 
the Europeans are said to have made great 
havoc among the besiegers with rifles and 
guns; hut to have themselves lost only one 
□f their number. Captain Gordon, who was 
shot through the head while leaning over the 
parapet, pulling up a bucket wliich a syce 
ill the lower enclosure bad filled with wlicat. 
The little garrison appears to have been 
totally unprovisioned for a siege. The let¬ 
ters written, by Dunlop to Kirke, before 
the partial mutiny on the 4tb, prove this; 
and afterwards, it'was probably as much as 
the officers could do to obtain supplies for 
the party within the walls. Attempts were 
vainly made to send word to Nagode aud 

5 Tills is the account given by the native with the 
Europeans in the fort; but according to the state- | j 
ment of another native In the city at the time, the \ 
immediate incentive to the murder of Lieutenant 
Powys was, that that officer seeing Captain Burgess' I 
kbitmutgar (table-attendant) attempting to pull , ^ 
down the atones that secured the gates, shot him; j ' 
whereupon, the brother of the fallen man cut down 
the officer with his tulwar, and was irlstanily put 
to death by Lieutenant Burgess.—Further Pari, 
Papers, 1857 (No. 4), p. 132, 
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to^ Gwalior for help; some of the clerks 
I tried to escape in native clothes, letting 
I themselves down by ropes; but they were 
caught and killed, 

i KaJa Khan, risaldar of the l#li cavaliy^ 
was active in the assault. Alimed Hosseiu, 
the tehsildar of Jhansi, likewise took a lead- 
I ing part, in connection witli the adherents 
of the Ranee, The Tnen employed in tlie 
Salt excise joined in the attack. The Euro- 
, peans felt that the struggle was hopeless, 
and the Hindoos and Mohammedans are 
alleged to have induced them to surrender, 
by swearing that their lives should be 
spared. Captain Skene opened the gates, 
and marched oiit,^ The traitors instantly 
* threw their vows to the wind; and, sepa¬ 
rating the men from the w'omeii, tied the 
former in a row by ropes, took the whole 
party into a garden in or near the city, and 
there beheaded them all except John 
Newton, the quartermaster of the 12th N.I. 
{a very dark half-caste), his wife, and four 
little children* This family was spared bv 
the rebels, and carried off by them when 
they were dri\^en from Jhansi. Lieute- 
iiarit Powys is thought to have died in the 
fort. He could not walk out with the rest 
of the party. Ilis wife was torn from him, 
and fell in the general massacre. “The 
men died first/" writes Captain Scot; 
“Burgess taking the lead, his elbows tied 
I behind his back, and a praYcr-book in 
his hands. What a sad end jfor so kind- 
hearted and unselfish a mant But to die 
confessing the faith is a noble deatli. The 
rest died in the same way. They tried 
hard to get the women and children saved*"" 

I But it was in vain* The Ranee does not 

I appear to have been appealed to; but it 

is too probable tliat it was by the orders of 
this ambitious and childless widow—disin¬ 
herited herself, and proliibited from exer¬ 
cising the right of adoption—that the ruth¬ 
less deed was consummated* The women, 
we are told, “stood witli their babes in their 
arms, and the older children liolding their 
owns* They Imd to see the men killed /" 
ut there was every reason to believe “ they 
were spai^ed any violence save death.""f 
The care bestowed by Captain Scot, 
in his official capacit}^ m sifting and collect¬ 
ing evidence from every available source, 
would, under any circumstances, be very 
commendable; but is specially satisfactory, 

* The day on which the anrrender waa made* ep- 
peam to have been the 8th of June, 
t Captain Scofa Letter,—Sept, lltli, 1857, 


as refuting the painful story which went the 
round of the English and Indian journals 
at the time, with regard to the fate of 
Captain Skene and his young wife. Their 
friends may be sure they joined with their 
fellow-Cbristians in “ confessing the faith 
and IVere probably better prepared to meet 
death by the sword, than many of their coun¬ 
trymen might he to struggle %yith the great 
adversary on their beds in Engkrul. But 
the long interval which elapsed before tlie 
particulars above related were ascertained, 
gave room for the wildest rmnoars. Cap¬ 
tain Scotk account was not published until 
August, In the meantime, the following 
extract from a letter, said to have been i 
Tvritten from India to a relative of the ' 
maligned officer, was published far and 
wide — 

‘'Frank Gordon, Alic Skene, hia wsfe, and a fe^ 
peons, managed to get into a small round tower i 
when the disturbance began; the children and ail ^ 
the rest were In other parts of the fort—altogether, 
sLKty. Gordon had a regular battery of guns, also ' 

revolvers; and he and Skene picked'olf the rebels i 

as fast as they could fire, Mrs. Skene loading for ' 
them. The peons say they never missed once; and 
before it was all over they killed ihirty-seveii, be- i 

sides many wounded* The rebels, after butchering ' 

all in the fort, brought ladders against the tower, 
and commenced swarming up. Frank Gordorj was 
shot through the forehead, and killed at once. 
Skene then saw It was no use going on any more, 
so he kissed bis wife, shot her, and then himself.'’ 

loformHtiou subsequently obtained, re- 
garcHug the massacre, tended to confirm the 
evidence adduced against the Ranecl Mr. ' 
Tboriiton, tlie deputy-collector, writing ou ' 
the 18th of August, states it as the general 
impression, tjjat the mutineers, after killing 
tlieir own officers aud plundering the trea- 
smy (whicli contained about £45,000), were 
going off; and it was wholly at the instigation 
of the Jhansi princess, with a riew to her 
obtaining possession of the district, that 
they, together with other armed men fur¬ 
nished by the Ranee, attacked the fort* 

He adds, that they induced the Europeans 
to surrender, by solemnly swearing to allow 
them to depart unmolested; not withstand- 
ing which, “they allowed them to be 
massaci'ed by the Rauee^a people in tlicir 
presence, in a most cruel and brutal manner, 
liaving no regard to sex or age. For this act, i 
the mirtineers are said to have received from 
her 35,000 iiipeea in cash, two elephants, 
and five horses* The Ranee has now raised ' 
a body of about 14,000 men, and has twenty 
gnus, which had been kept concealed by the 
former Jhanai chief, by bemg buried within 
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the fort, and of which nothing was known 
to oiir officers. I am not certain whether 
, she intends to make any resistance in case 
i our troops come to this quarter; bnt none 
of the otiier native chiefs in Eundelcund 
have as yet turned against our govern- 

‘ Leaving the Ranee to possess, for a brief 
space, the blood-stained gadi of Jhansi, we 
follow the stream of revolt in the sister- 
station of 

Noivgon ^.—Tlie troops stationed here 
were almost the counterpart of those at 
Jhansi; but happily there was no vin¬ 
dictive princess at Nowgong to urge them 
on to imbrue their hands iu the blood 
of their officers, or their helpless families* 
The troops consisted of“ 

A company of Artillery— Europeans^ 2; 

105, Head-qtiarters and right wing of 12th N, L 
~Euro2}ea7is^ 004. Left wing of the 

' 14th Irregular Cavalry— Euro23^<i‘nSi 1| NiUites^ 

273.t 

In all—nine Europeans to 982 Natives* 

The first symptoms of disaffection were 
mauifested by the burning of empty bun¬ 
galows, "which commenced on the 23rd of 
I April, and was evidently the work of 
I incendiaries, though the guilty persons 
could not be discovered* The emtcment 
, subsided, and matters went on quietly 
until the 23vd of May, up to which time 
the Europeans were very imperfectly in¬ 
formed of the fatal events which had oc¬ 
curred in other stations* On that day, the 
risaldar iti command of the cavalry, iii- 
I forined Major Kirke that his corps had 
learned, by letter from Delhi, the murder of 
every Christian in that city* He appeared 
' to wonder at the little the Europeans knew 
of the proceedings in Delhi, while he and 
; his compauions were so weii-informed on the 
) subject* Oil the same day. Major Kirke^s 
I orderly, a sepoy of the 12th N*I., rushed 
i into the major's house, and told him that 
he had j ust got away from a party of twenty 
or so Poorbeahs and Boondelas, w^ho had 
asked him to point out the officers^ mess- 
I Irouse* They seemed to be disappointed 
! in the nou-appearance of au accomplice to 
guide them. The orderly said he had made 
an excuse and got away from them* Major 
Kirke, with his adjutant, his son, and one or 
two armed sepoys, went to the spot in¬ 
dicated, after having caused it to he sur¬ 
rounded by sowars (under the command of 

• Further Pari. Papers (No* 4), p* 16P* 

t Pari, Return, 9th February', 1858; p* 3* 

i_ 


the risaldar before mentioned), that no 
person might escape* Only three men were 
captured: one ran off; and rather than stop, 
or make a reply, beyond saying he was a 
sepoy, let himself be fired at three times: 
the two others found a hiding-place in a 
hollow tree, till the party had passed, and 
then darted off towards the artillery lines, 
which were afterwards vainly searched for 
the fugitives* The risaldar was believed to 
have connived at their escape; and he en¬ 
deavoured to persuade the Europeans that 
the orderly's story was altogether a fabri¬ 
cation; but Major Kirke considered that the 
sepoy had made up a story to put the officers 
on their guard, not choosing to reveal the 
actual circumstances. From that night the 
Irregulars, both officers and men, behaved 
in a most unsatisfactory manner; the former 
with the freezing politeness which Mo¬ 
hammedans well know how to assume;'' the 
latter doing duty in a gay, careless fashion, 
as much as to say, will soou be at an 
end—we are merely amusing ourselves 
obeying order'swhile even the sick in 
the hospital were indolent to the doctors, 
until a few days before the mutiny, when 
the ill-feeling either Rubsided or was dis- ' 
guised. The 12th N.I* were most sus¬ 
pected; but the officers slept nightly in 
their lines; and in the first few days of 
June, mutual confidence appeared restored* , 
The Europeans, relieved by tlie altered tone | j 
of the sowars, considered that tlie news of 
the massacre of the Christians at Delhi, had 
possibly roused a fanatical feeling, which 
had subsequently given place to a con¬ 
viction that their pay and earthly prospects 
were not to be despised."J This was 
deemed the case with the risaldar, who had 
been specially distrusted* He was a grey¬ 
headed man, of delicate constitution, and 
Ills rank and pay were important con¬ 
siderations; and he evinced much distress 
on liearing the state of affairs at Jhansi, j 
as communicated in Captain Dunlop's letter, 
received at 11 a*m* on the 5th of June. 
The Europeans reminded him that no word 
had come of the Irregulars mutinying; but i I 
be said he much feared tliey would do so, 
as they had very few officers, European or ^ 
Native, and most of the men were very i 
young. Before the Jhansi news reached j | 
Nowgong, four out of five companies of the i 
wing of the 12th N*T. (following the ex- . 
ample of the 70tli N.I*) had volunteered 

X Report of Captain Scot.—Further Papers, 1857 
(No* 4), p* 122* 
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to serve against tlie mutineers. Major 
Kirke, on the reception of Captain Dunlop's 
letter, ordered a parade^ and after addressing 
the 12th on the subject of their offers and 
promising to communicate this evidence of 
their loyalty to government, he proceeded 
to announce to the troops the news of 
partial mutiny just received. ^^The right 
wing, 12th when asked if they would 
stand by the colours, rushed forward to 
them as one man, and were enthusiastic in 
their expressions of fidelity. The artillery 
company embraced their guns with ex¬ 
pressions of devotion. The men of the 
14th said at once they would be true to 
tb e govern ni en t, Th ey expressed no enthu- 
siasm.^'* 

The officers were much gratified by the 
conduct of the men, especially of the ar¬ 
tillery. Some few days previously, four 
of their company had been seized on an 
accusation of mutiny, and sent off as 
prisoners to Chutterpoor, On the same 
evening {June 1st), Major Kirke had the 
wlmle of the guns of the battery brought in 
front of the quarter-guard of the 12th N.L, 
and the same precaution ivas continued 
every night. The artillery company had 
“ been cheerful and well-disposed'^ until 
theiij but they are described as feeling 
“ affronted and humiliated by this mea¬ 
sure/' 

Early on the 5th, before the parade, 
forty of the 14th Irregulars, under a Native 
officer, had .been dispatched to Lullutpoor, 
and a similar party to Jhansi. The latter 
marched to within ten miles of that place; 
and then, on learning the mutiny of the 
infantry, turned back. The first tidings 
regarding the fate of Captain Dunlop and 
Ensign Taylor, were brought by the shep¬ 
herd of the left w^ing mess. "^The 12th 
men, at Nowgong, seemed horrified at the 
news /' most certainly (Captain Scot adds) 

they were sincerely so f but the bazaai^ 
people were very anxious to send away 
their women and children, which Major 
Kirke would not allow them to do. Eor 
some time the Europeans bad been looking 
round them for the means of escape; and 
the governmeut camels, only eight in num¬ 
ber, had beeu called for and examined. 
Murmurs immediately arose that the camels 
had been sent for to remove the treasure, 
and that it wag actually being drawn 

• Report of Captain Scot.-*Further Pari* Papers, 
1857 (No. p, 124. 

t Ihid^j p. 125. 


out in small sums, with the intention of 
placing the whole under the charge of 
“ the Gurowdee rajah/'f The treasure was 
felt to be f^the danger all along.'' The 
12 th continued to manifest good-will, 
attachment, and respect to their officers; 
and tile senior survivor of these (Captain 
Scot) gives the greater number credit for 
sincerity, considering that they mutinied 
under intimidation, and from an infatuated 
feeling that mutiny was a matter of destiny, 
Benares Brahmins having predicted it. 

All continued quiet till sunset on the 
10th of June. The officers had for some 
time dined at 4 o'clock, witli the view of 
going early to the lines to prevent niischiefi 
On the evening in question, some had left 
the mess-room; but others remained discuss¬ 
ing the engrossing topic of public and 
private interest. Dr. Mawe (assistant-sur¬ 
geon) urged on Captain Scot the advisability 
of abandoning the station, because it was 
impossible that the men at Nowgong would 
stand fast after their brothers at JJiausi 
had rebelled, and were still so near." 

As if in confirmation of this opinion, 
several musket-shots vrere heard. Lieu¬ 
tenant Townsend, of the artillery, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Ewart, mounted their horses, and 
galloped straight to the lines, arriving just 
in time to see the guns in the hands of the 
mutineers, Mrs. Mawe, Lieutenant Fj^auks, 
Mr. Smalley, and other Europeans, bad wit¬ 
nessed the outbreak- It occurred at the 
moment when the six artillery guns were as 
usual brought to the 12£h N.I. brigade, and 
preparations were being made for relieving 
guard. ^'A tall, dare-devil Seik” walked 
forward, followed by two others. Loading 
■his piece, he took deliberate aim at the 
havildnr-major, a brave and faithful officer, 
and shot him dead. The three Seiks tlieii 
rushed on the guns. The artillery sergeant 
made s#me attempt to defend them, but 
none of the gunners stood by him; and 
when the European officers tried to rally 
their men, and induce them to follow them 
in making a dash at the guns, no one 
would move: all vvere panic-stricken or 
mutinous. Major Kirke, finding that about 
100 men had assembled at the mess-ho use, 
strove to induce them to march with him 
against the mutineers; and when compelled 
to relinquish this idea, he insisted on holding 
I the mess-house. The arguments of the 
I officers on the utter hopelessness of such a 
I proceeding, were effectively'' seconded by 
the appearance of a D-pouuder, brought by 
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. the rebels to expedite the retreat of the 
Eeringheesj not one of whom were injuredt 
i The sepoys with Major Kirke showed i 
' strong attachment to his person; and several 
Native officers, with eighty-seven non-com- 
1 missioned officers and men of the 12th, 
one artilleryman, and about twenty band- 
1 men and their families, accompanied the 

1 1 Europeans in their flight. Besides these, 

' there were others who would gladly have 
shared the perils of the fugitives, had they 
been able to escape with them. One 
noble old man ” an invalided subahdar of 
fifty years’ service, had willingly remained 
with Ills company, and had done everything 
that lay in his power to avert a mutiny. 
When the news arrived of the outbreak at 
Jhansi, lie stood beside the guns with spikes 
and a hammer, ready to render them use- 
1 less in tlie event of immediate revolt. 
Sirdar Klmn, a pay faavildar, and a private, 
Seeta Earn (steward of the stores), excitefl 

1 the wrath of tlie mutineers by their deter¬ 
mined loyalty, and W'ould have been killed 
but that the guns could not be worked 
without them. Sirdar Khau was taken 
from Nowgong, tied on a charpoy, by the 
rebels; and as those guns w^ere snbse- 
' quently captured at Euttehpoor, it is pro¬ 
bable that he perished on that occasion— 

1 one of the many innocent victims daring 
this fatal epoch. 

None of tlie English officers* at Now- 
gong li ad any female relatives to protect 
—whether from being unmarried, or from 
liaving sent their wives away, does not 
appear; but the sergeants, bandmaster, 

1 clerks, and others, had their families with 
them; so that, altogether, tliere were forty 
women and children to be cared for. The 
number of the male Europeans is not stated 
by Captain Scot, but it was probably con¬ 
siderably less than that of their helpless 
com panions. At daybreak on the following 
morning, by means of a scanty supply of 
horse and camel conveyances, the party 
reached ChuiterpoOTj the capita! of a small 
Hindoo state of the same name, happily 
not included in our recent annexations. 
The experience of the Nowgong officials, 
contrasts forcibly with that of their ill-fated 
neighbours at Jhausi, Chutterpoor was 
governed by the mother of the young heir; 

* Major JCnke and his son, Scot, Townsend, 
Jackson, Kemington, Ewart, Erank^i, and Barber, 
t Letter written by Mrs. Ma we,— Star^ Oet. 29,1857. 
X The 12 tb NX obtained in the magazines at 
i ' Nowgong and J ban si, l,22olb3. of gunpowder for 

and although the mutineers sent threatening 
messages to the regent, forbidding her 
to shelter the Europeans, yet the " llanee, 
ruling for her son, did not niind them,” 
but showed the fugitives much kiuduesSj-aiid 
allotted for their use the handsome sci ai 
built by the late rajah for the accommodation ' 
of travellers. Before the mutiny, she Lad 
sent word to Major Kirke, that lier guns and 
treasury were at his sendee whenever he 
might require tliem; and he now borrowed 
a thousand rupees from her, there being 
very little money among the party.f Some i 
of her chief officer's being Mohamme¬ 
dans, were displeased at this, and said that , 
the troops had risen for ^^cleen^’ (the faitlr), ! ^ 
and that the Banee did wrong in taking i 
part with the Eeringhees; but she was j 
firm: and when, during the night, some 
sepoys coming to join their officers, caused 
an alarm that the rebels were approaching, ^ 
a large force turned out to oppose them. 
Captain Scot remarks—I mention this to 
show that the Ranee was determined to 
defend us.” On the 12th of June, Major 
Kirke sent two officers back to Nowgong, 
to obtain some mess-stores. The mutineers 
were gone, the government treasury had 
been plundered of 1,21,494 rupees, the [ 
artillery magazine was quite empty, and 
the magazine of the 12th N.I. had been 
blown up.J All the thatched bungalows 
had been burned, but the artillery and 
cavalry lines were uninjured; and although 
an attempt had been made to fire the lines 
of the 12th N.I., little harm had been done, 
the huts being tiled. Hundreds of villagers 
were busy stripping the roofs of the public 
buiklinga, and carrying off the timber; and 
although a guard from Chutterpoor had 
been sent to protect the station, the men 
contented themselves with ivatching over 
some grain in the S udder bazaar, and did not 
seem to think it worth while to prevent the 
plunder of the wood-work, wdiich Captain ^ 
Scot says they might easily have done; for 
Lieutenant Townsend and myself cleared 
the station by firing a few shots so as not 
to hurt any one.” He adds, however, that 
^Hhe official in charge thought onr rule was 
over, and the station his Raiiee^s for the ^ 

1 future; and my orders were listened to, but 

1 not carried out,” Before leaving Nowgong, 

musketry, besides some barrels of coarse powder 
for cannon i 860,080 percnssion-caps ; 130,000 

balled-cariridges, 20,000 blank cartridges, and 
about 10,000 carbine balled-cartridges ; left by the 
- 6lh light cavalry.—Pari. Papers (^No, 4), p. 131. 
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I the two officers made proYision for the 
necessities of a djing sepoy, whom they 
fotand in one of the hospitals; and for an 
old bcdnddeii v/omaiij the grandmother of 
; a sepoy musician^ who had gone off with 
the rebels. They then proceeded to ^Hhe 
I Logassec rnjnVs, nine miles and there 
found Major Klrke. He had started with 
the other Europeans from Chntterpoor; but 
suddenly losing his sensesj* had imagined 
the sepoys wanted to murder him; quitted 
I the party without giving any warning, and 
fled alone by night to Logmsee—the chief 
I place of another small Butidelcund state, 

I on the route from Calpee to Jnhbulpoor. 
In 1808, tlie then rajah, a chief of ancient 
Booiidela lineage, had been confirmed in 
possession of his little fort and territory of 
twenty-nine square miles in extent, on con- 
I dition of obedience to the British govern¬ 
ment. The present rajah treated the fugi¬ 
tives ^^most kindiy,^^ and they passed the 
night under his protection; yet the major 
* could not be soothed, but persisted in ima -1 
giningall sorts of horrible deeds were being 
I meditated by hia Imst* The three officers 
left Logassee on the following morning, 
under a guard furnished by another Bundel- | 
cnnd chieftainess, the Ranee of Nyagong. 

Meantime, the Europeans and sepoys 
had marched on to Mahoba, where they 
arrived on the 15th, expecting to overtake 
Major Kiiice. The sepoys expressed great 
dissatisfaction at his prolonged absence, mur¬ 
muring that all their officers intended leav¬ 
ing them gradually, and declaring that they 
yvQuld not proceed till they liad found their 
major, A pressing letter* was addressed to 
him OQ the subject ;t and it appears to have 
reached him; for he and hi a two coni- 
patiiona joined the party at Mahoba on the 
i6th, bringing with them a cartload of 
w ine, tea, and other supplies from Nowgong. 
The sepoys welcomed their officers most 
joyfully. They had been distressed by a 
report of their having been murdered ; and 

were actually weeping^^ with suspense and 
sorrow when the major arrived. The origi¬ 
nal destination of the party had been Alla¬ 
habad; but news of the disturbances at 
Banda and Humeerpoor induced a change 
of route; and, on the evening of the 17th, 

* Captain Scot says, Major ICirke^s “ health had 
been failing; and now, from want of tea, and wine, 

1 and beer, he was quite gone,''~rm^s, September 
lull, 1857, 

t Statement of Sergeant Kirchoff,—Further Pari. 
Papers on Mutiny, 1857 [not numbered^ p, 77, 


they proceeded towards Kalhnger and Mir- ' 
ssapoor. Mr, Came, the deputy-collector of 
Mahoba, accompanied the fugitives, making 
arrangeraents ivith the rajah of Chirkaree i 
(another Bundelcund dependent state, under 
the rule of a Rajpoot family) for the charge 
of the Mahoba district, and obtaining from j 
tlie rajah a sum of money for the expenses ' i 
of the journey. A heavy demand w^as soon 
made on this fund. At mid-day on the i 
18fch, during a halt under some trees, at | 
a little distance from a pass between two 
hills, through which the road lay, a message 
was received from a man called Pran Sing, 
the leader of a party of dacoits, demanding 
1,000 rupees as the price of escorting t!ie 
fugitives in safety to Kallinger* At first, 
a refusal was resolved on; but the Native 
officers and men urged the payment of the 
money; and, as they had been moat obe¬ 
dient and anxious to please, the Europeans i 
let them liave their own way in the matter, ^ 

The men accordingly paid doivn 300 j 
rupees to the head of the party, and applied ' 
to the officers for 400 rupees, to make up 
the advance agreed on. It was given them, 
and the whole paid to Pran Shig,^' to whom 
300 more were promised on reaching Kal¬ 
linger. 

The next morning, before daybreak, as | 
the Europeans were preparing to move on I | 
w ithout Pran Sing (who had not appeared), 
the camp ivas fired into from a tree between 
it and the pass. The sepoys began to fire 
wildly in return * and the treacherous da- 
coits commenced in earnest, "The major 
now came to his senses, and was himself, 
from being a child who spoke of a mango, ^ 
or something to eat and drink, as if it were 
his life/' He went among the sepoys, 
striving to induce them to force the pass; 
but they were utterly disheartened, and 
complained that their guns could not cany 
so far; while the matcldockmen were pick¬ 
ing them off from the hills. Lieutenant 
Townsend fell, shot through the heart; and 
tlie party retreated towards Mahoba, leaving 
their buggies and carts in the hands of the 
robbers. Some of the Europeans fled on 
horseback; others on foot. Hr. Mawe and 
Mr. SmaUey, the band-sergeant, walked 
from daylight till past noon, keeping up 
with the main body. The sepoys remained 
close to Major Kirke, who, as soon as the 
excitement of the sldimish had subsided, 
relapsed into imbecility; and, on reaching > 
tlie outskirts of a village three miles from 
Mahoba, fell from his horse, and expired ! 
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shortly after. Several others perished, but ] 
the major only was buried i the sepoys, true ' 

I to the last, digging his grave with their 
I bayonets, under a tree near the spot where 
he fell* A sergeant (Raite), overcome with 
the efl'ects of previous drunkenness, ivoiiid 
proceed no farther, but went into a deserted 
I loll-bouse on the road-side to sleep, and 

: was left behind. Sergeant-major Lucas, a 
very large, heavy man, was suddenly struck 
I by the sun* He fell; then rose; staggered 
a few paces—fell again, and never stirred 
' more. Mrs. Langdale, the wife of a 
writer, was lost on the road; she had 
great difldculty in walking, being es:- 
tremeiy stout: at last, Captain Scot says, 
iier husband left her, and she died or 
I was killed.” Captain Scot himself was at 
* one time in the rear, and lost sight of the 
I main body. He sent on Lieutenant Ewart, 
wdio was with him, to the front; but Ewart 
became delirious from the sun, and told tlie 
corps that the captain was close to them, 
when he w^as, in reality, miles behind* The 
column, therefore, pushed on, leaving Scot, 
hampered with women and children, to 
follow as best he could. He had brought 
away Lieutenant Townseud^s horse, as well 
as bis own; and by this means he was 
enabled to convey his helpless companions. 
Ill his official report, he scarcely refers to 
liis own doings; but, writing piivately to 
England, he says—“ My wwk that day was * 
terrible. I had to try to lug along two fat 
old women, while I carried three children' 
on ray horse, and tried to keep back the 
sepoys who were with me. The senior 
havildar got more and more savage, and 
wanted me to leave the children and the 
I women ; but I would not; and, thank God, 

I they did not leave us. I came at last to 
Mr* Smalley, sitting beside his wife. She 
1 seemed dead, but it was doubtful; so I took 
I lier up before me, aud gave a boy (one 
of the three children before mentioued) to 
my writer, who had got hold of my horse, 
was a most arduous task to keep the 
' utterly inert body on the horse, as I placed 
her as women ride; but after a while she 
seemed dead* I held a consultation about 
it, and we left the body. I then got on foot. 
I w^as lame from an awful kick of a horse, 
and had only a strip of cloth on one foot; 

I • Letter dated June 24tb.—September 
' nth, 1837. 

i f from commiaemner of Allahabad, July 

' 4th.—Further Pari* Papers on Mutiny, 1857 (not 
numbered), p-130. 


but poor SradJey was worse off, and he got 
on my horse, and Mrs. Tierney behind; her 
two children each got a seat on the two 
horses; and thus I reached the main body.”* 

The sepoys had baited at a well, waiting 
for the arrival of Captain Scot, nosv their 
senior officer. At tliree o^clock the party 
entered Kubrui (a small town in Jaloun), 
twenty-four miles from Banda, where a 
Nana SahiV^ had usurped authority; this 
being supposed to he a title assumed by an 
agent of the Nana of Bithoor. The tacit 
ill-will shown in several villages through 
which the fugitives liad passed, led the | 
sepoys to request their officers to deliver 
up their arins, and to suffer themselves | 
to be escorted as prisoners. This they ' 
did; and the sepoys described themselves 
as rebels, and bade the townspeople 
bring food for the captives, and forage for 
the horses, on pain of iuciuTing the dis- 
pleasni^e of the Xing of Delhi, by whose 
order the Europeans were being taken to 
the iiawab of Bauda. The townspeople 
assented, and brought chop attics and sweet¬ 
meats for the Europeans, who sat on tlie 
ground surrounded by hundreds of natives. 
^'Not one said an uncivil word. Some,” 
Captain Scot writes, ^^said our rule had 
been very just; some expressed sorrow; 
some, it struck me, did their utmost to get 
a few of us killed for the aniusemeut of the 
city.” 'Wlien it grew dark tlie crowd dis¬ 
persed; and the sepoys, being alone with 
the Europeans, told them that the trick 
of their pretended hostility had been dis¬ 
covered ; that the Christian drummers had 
been seiaed and taken into the town by a | 
rebel raoonshee and a Mohammedan officer; 
and that, as the whole country was against 
the Europeans, it would be better for them | 
to separate and shift for themselves* They 
spoke sadly and respectfully.” Their plan 
was adopted; certificates of loyalty were 
given to the whole of the eighty-seven 
sepoys, and they all made theh way to 
AUababadj thirty-five of them meeting Mr. 
Corregan (superintendent of roads) with a 
party escaping from Futtehpoor, and escort* 
lag them to Allahabad.f 
The original Nowgong fugitives had ! 
considerably diminished before reaching i I 
Kubrai. Mr* Came had quitted them, I 
and sought and found refuge with the 
rajah of Chirkaree. A writer, named 
Johnson, preferred remaining to take his 
chance at Kubrai; and the Mrs* Tierney, | 
before mentioued, was also left behind with 
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licr two clii]clreii, "She Captain 

Scot remarks, the wife of some sergeant 
that she had deserted for our sergeant- 
, major “ she had no chance of her life 
with ns ; and I had good hopes she would 
not be injured at Kubrah^^ Mrs, Tierney 
made her ^ay to Mutonii, a large place be¬ 
tween Knbrai and Banda, Sergeant Raite 
did the same* Mr* Langdale and another 
\vriter, named Johnson, also proceeded 
I thither, and were protected, and most 
I kindly treated, by an influential zemindar* 

I The other Europeans resumed their 
flight, in accordance with the advice of the 
sepoys* There were eleven adults and two 
children, and only nine horses, A Ser¬ 
geant Kirchoff, who had been employed 
in the Canal department, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Powys, had joined them at Mahoba, 

I wdtil his wife, on foot ; and their arrival in- 
I crea^Ecd the difficulties of the journey* On 
I the following morning, while moving along 
the Banda road, the villagers came out, 

1 armed ivith long bamboos, and attacked the 
I fugitives* Captain Scot was bringing up 
j the rear, with Lieutenant Ewart; and they 
I turned, and fired their pistols at the yelling 
I mob, but without effect At hst two troopers 
and some armed foot joined the rabble, and 
Mrs* Karchoff fell from the horse on which 
she had been placed, IlerhusbaEd "seemed 
quite unable to put her on again and Cap¬ 
tain Scot, feeling that they could not desert 
her, strove to dismount and fight on foot, 
being unable to do anytliing on horseback, 
hampered as he was with. Mi\ Smalley be¬ 
hind him, and "little Lottie/^ a girl of two 
yeJirs old, in bis arms* He liad just taken 
the poor child from her parents, Dr* and 
Mrs. Mawe, w^ho were riding together on 
one horse, and scarcely able to support 
themselves. His intention of dismount¬ 
ing was frustrated. His horse, a runaway 
by habit, being pierced by a spear flung by 
one of the assailants, galloped off at full 
speed, with the weapon sticking in its right 
bock, and stopped only on reaching a water¬ 
course it could not leap. Lieutenant Pranks 
soon came up: a loose horse had attacked 
him and bis mare, and, after chasing him 
round the combatants, had compelled him 
to gallop offi Lieutenant Remington had 
followed. The four took counsel, and, be¬ 
lieving that their late companions had 
perished or escaped in another direction, 
they went sadly on their way. Little 
Lottie was safe; her preserver had thrown 
away his pistol in order to hold her fast. 


As they proceeded, they continued to 
find "the villagers in the British territory | 
most hostile/' with one exception—that of , 
a very poor man, named Fernkh Khan, 
who sheltered and fed them. At noon on 
Sunday, the 21st, while lying under some 
trees, they became aware of the vicinity of 
a concourse of armed men. Captain Scot ' 
snatched up the child, but, knowing that 
liis horse was worn out, made no attempt at 
escape. The other Europeans had mounted, 
and got off a few yards : he entreated them ' 
to ride away, but they returned to share 
, bis fate* They were all taken to a village, 
where. Captain Scot says, " one old rascal 
looked at me maliciously, and made a hack¬ 
ing movement with his hand against his , 
throat, as a suggestion of wbat we deserved, 
and what we should get.'' On reaching 
Banda, they fully expected to be put to 
death, having ‘^only a very faint hope that 
God might spare them." They went 
through thousands of zealous Mohamme¬ 
dans to the nmvab's palace; and then, to 
their inexpressible relief, were "pulled in¬ 
side the gate," and assured they were safe. 

The rest of the party w^ere at first more 
fortunate than had been anticipated, for they 
succeeded in driving off the villagers, and ' 
escaping uninjured. Lieutenant Jackson 
shot the man who speared Captain Scot's 
horse; and Mrs. Kirchoff's horse having 
run off, he took her up behind him, | 
and rode away, followed by the other Eu¬ 
ropeans; she sitting astride, and being tied 
to him, from the 20th to the 24tli, when 
they reached Adjyghur. The fatigue must 
have been excessive, for they went fortv 
miles one day.* By the 21st they hud 
crossed the river Cane, five miles below 
Banda, and were resting near a nnlJah in | 
that neighbourhood, when, being threatened | 
by some villagers, they remounted and re- | 
sumed their flight. Dr. and Mrs. Mawe 
were left behind: they fell together from 
their horse; and Sergeant KircUoff, who , 
had been previously holding it while they | 
mounted, let the bridle go, having to attend 
to Ins own wife. Lieutenant Barber soon 
afterwards fell from his horse as if shot, and 
was left by the way, dead or dying. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ewart 'ivas struck by the sun on the 3 
22ud, and lay senseless on the ground. He | 

IVas " the most fearless of men /'f and even 
in their extreme peril and exhaustion, his ; 
companions made an effort to save him, ! j 

• Captain Scot.— Tinm^ September lltb, 1857. ■ 
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Harvey Kirke (the sob of tlie late major) 
^veiit to a village for some water^ but came 
back with a booting rabble at his beelSj and 
> the Europeans were compelled to leave their 

1 brave comrade to breathe his last among 
foes» Shortly after this they alighted at a 
village to restj bnt Lieutenant Jackson 
having observed something suspicious in the 
manner of the natives, passed the ivord 
to mount and ride off, Kirch off, after 
' Jielping his wife to her seat behind Lieu¬ 
tenant Jackson, and lifting a little child of 

1 Mr, Smalley^s into the arms of Harvey 
Kirke (who had taken charge of it), went to 
loose his own horse ; hut before he was w'ell 
■ in his saddle, several blows from lattees, or 
long sticks, caused him to fall to the ground. 
The other tiiree adults escaped, and entered 
a village in the Adjygiiur territory } but the 
' child died on the road, 

' —is a dependent native state, 

wi th an area of340 s q u arc mi les ; bound e d on 
the north by the native state of Chh'karee 
and the British district of Banda; on the 
south and east by the native state of Pnii- 
nah; and on the west by Chutterpoor, The 
' inauguration of British supremacy, about 
half a century before, had been attended by 

1 ; one of the terrible tragedies characteristic 
of the proud Rajpoot race. The fort of 

1 Adjyghur was surrendered in February, 

1 1809, by Luchmun Sing Dowa, to the BrU 

1 tish, on condition of receiving an equivalent 
in lands in the plain. In the following 

1 , June, Luch mu n Sin g proceeded to Calcutta, 

1 without giving notice of bis intention to 
the British authorities at Adjyghur: they 
‘ distrusted him, and resolved on imprisoniug 
in tlie fort liis female relatives, whom he had 

I left at Tirowni, in the immediate vicinity, 

! The father-in-law of the chief, being directed 
i 1 to make arrangements for removing the 
ladies, entered their dwelling, and fastened 
the door after him, A considerable time 
elapsed, yet he did not return. At length, 
no sound of life being heard, an entrance 
was effected by the roof, and all the inmates 

1 of the housC“Women, children, and the old 
inau himself, were found with their throats 
cut. Not a cry or groan had been he^d 
by the listeners outside, wlio were keeping 
watch to prevent the possibility of escape* 
The members of the heroic household, mis- 
1 led by an erroneous creed, had sacrificed 
: themselves with one acccord to preserve 

inviolate the honour of their house and 
their personal purity. After tins catas¬ 
trophe, Luchmun Sing was pronounced a 
YOL, 11. 2 s 

usurper, and Adjyghur, after being overrun i 
by British troops, was made over to a chief | 
named Bukht Khan (who claimed to be 
its legitimate rajah), on condition of the 
payment to the E. I. Company of an 
aunual tribute of 7,750 rupees,* i 

Probably the three Now gong fugitives 
had little acquaintance witli the antecedents 
of their nation in Adjyghur* At all events 
they were kindly received there ; and after 
resting some days, were sent on to Nagode, 
which they reached on the 29th of June* 
At this place they found Kirchoff, wlio, 
after being plundered by the villagers, had 
been suffered to depart, and liad reached 
another village in Adjyghur, where he had 
been well treated, and sent on immediately. 

It remains only to notice the fate of Dr, 
and Mrs. Mawe* Their horse having gal¬ 
loped off, they sat down on tlie gi'ouiid, 
expecting to be killed. Dr* Mawe w'as 
quite prepared for death, having previously 
taken leave of his wife, and communi¬ 
cated to her Ills last wishes respecting their 
^^four little girls in Ireland,^^ Some na¬ 
tives came up and plundered them; and 
shortly after this, Dr, Mawe died. He had 
lost his hat, and had suffered fearfully in 
the head in consequence, until his wife 
found a sepoy^s cap on the ground, and 
gave it him (being herself bareheaded all 
the time); but he retained his senses; and 
his last w^ords were, Poor Lottie 1 1 am 
glad to know she is safe with Scot,” The 
new-made widow, scarcely knowing what 
she did, bound Ixis head and face in her 
dress—^^for there was no earth to bury 
him;” and then went to tlie nullah, and 
sat down in the water on a stone, to cool 
her burning feet. Some more natives 
came up, and searched her for money. 
She got away from them (with her wed¬ 
ding-ring hidden in her hair), and walked 
barefooted three miles to a village, where 
she remained that night, and was sent 
to the nawab of Banda on the follow¬ 
ing morning, there to be greeted by the < 
child who had been almost miraculously 
preserved.t Captain Scot remarks, regard- i 
ing the baby-heroine of his tale—How that 
child, two years old, lived, I kno^v not; 
angels must have had their wings over it. 
On the 19th and 20tb, its head was for 
hours bare to the suu. On the 22nd, I 
made a rag into a sort of turban* She, 

• Thornton's GazeUeer; and Asiatic Ajuiual lie- 
for ISO9. 

t Narrative of Mrs, Mawtj. 
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aged three Tears iu miadj timing her ride, 
was as healthy as any child m England. 
She felt more horrified than Leonora after 
her ride with William, and could not endure 
my approach after her mother carae,'^^ 

Tlie hegnm of Banda had sent for the 

1 child immediately on her arrival, and pro- 
1 vided English clothes and other neccs* 

1 saries for her use; making her a present of 
twenty inpeea. She extended her kindness 
to Mrs. Mavve, who remained a fortnight at 
Banda, and to whom the begum gave, at 
their paiding interview, a pair of earrings, 
on a little silver plate, Mrs. Mawe and 
her child went to Calcutta, and thence to 
England. 

Thus ends the history of the escape from 
Nowgoag, in the course of which many 
Europeans perished; but not one of them 
by the hands of the sepoys. The only blood 
shed by the Nowgoiig mutineers, was that j 
of a Christian drummer named George 
Dick, an African. 

Banda ^—is a British district in Bun del- 
cund, bounded by Puttelipoor on the north, 
and Humeerpoor on the west. The nawab, 
who protected the Nowgong fugitives, was 

1 a merely nominal prince, residing at Banda 
j (the chief place of the district), in a band- 
1 some and strong palace, with an income of 
i ^040,000 a-year, guaranteed to the family 
by the East India Company in 1813; and 
maintaining a force of between four and five 
Imudred men, comprising infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, dressed and equipped in imi¬ 
tation of the British troops. The canton¬ 
ments of the latter were situated on the 
east bank of the river Cane, or Keyn, and 
were occupied iu June, 1857, by about 250 
of the 1st N.I.f 

Tlie information published regarding the 
outbreak here, is very defective» Tlie notices 
scattered through the Blue Books, are few 
and conflicting; and the Banda olficials do 
not appear to have, either in their public or 
private capacity, furnished evidence regard¬ 
ing the reason of their sudden evacuation 

* Letter of Captain Scot. —Times^ September 
: iltb, 1867. 

t Letler of Major Bills, from Nagode. The Nag- 
poor commissioner, in separate despatches (June 
and September), asserts that it was two companies of 
the dOlh, at Banda, who “ mutinied, and plundered 
the treasure f but this seems altogether a mistake, 
—Further Pari. Papers (not numbered), p* 11 ; and 
Further Pari. Papers (No. 4), p. 272. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Return (House of Commons, February 9tb, 
1858), which gives the number and deacription of 
troops at each station at the time of the mutiny at 

of tlie station. The summary of events | 
dispatched to England by the Supreme 
government, states, that the civilians and | 
officers were forced to quit the station on ' 
the 14th, the two companies of the 1st 
N.I* having taken possession of tlie treasury* 
All bad arrived at Nagode. By the latest 
accounts, the party of the 1st N.I* appear 
to be still in charge of the treasure/^ J 

On the IGthj the fugitives—civilians, offi¬ 
cers, and ladies—reached Nagode iu safety; 
and the nawab of Banda was written to by 
Major Ellis, the Nagode commissioner, and 
urged to exert himself to tlie utmost in 
recovering all plundered property belonging 
to either government or private persons.§ 
On the 22nd of June, Major Ellis writes 
to the sceretary of government at Calcutta, 
declaring that he cannot get any intelli- 
gencefrom Banda but that, according to 
bazaar reports, only two bungalows had 
been burnt there, and that the treasure 
>vas still all safe; ''the two companies of 
the 1st regiment of N.I. standing sentry 
over it in the lines.” On the strength of this 
“ bazaar report,” he urges that the nawab 
of Banda ''sliouhl be \varued that he will 
be held responsible for it [the treasure], as 
well as for his conduct in having ordered 
the Banda officers out of his house, though 
they do all speak well of him.”j] 

It appears, however, that the nawab 
needed every encouragement that could be 
held out to induce him to continue iu the 
loyal course he had hitherto held, consider¬ 
ing that no European troops could be sent 
to hia assistance, and that the feelings of 
the Banda population and of the Boondelas 
iu geueraljW’ere iiercely hostile to the British. 
The story of the sepoys guarding the trea¬ 
sure, seems doubtful : so also is the fate of 
j the joint magistrate, Mr. Cockerell, wjjo is 
declared, in one official document, to have 
been killed at a place called Kirlace;1f and 
ill another, to have come into Banda the 
morning after the other residents had left, 
and to have been murdered hy the troopers 

Mperut, does not specify the regiments to which 
they belonged.’ 

% Further Park Papers on the Mutiny, 1857 (not 
numbered), p. 2. 

§ Letter of Major Ellis, June 1857.— IbuLf 

P' 

][ Further Park Papers relative to the Mutinies, 
1857 (not numbered), p. 54. 

^ Ibid., p. ]0G. Xirlaca is evidently a Blue-Book 
blunder : possibly the same town is intended as the 
“ Kirwee” of the Londim Gazettef May 6th, 1858; 
where Hr. Cockerell is said to have been stationed. 
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^ and armed followers of tlie nawab, Ali 
Bahadur, at the gateway of the palace, 

' where the corpse, stripped of its clothing, 
was exposed in the most ignominious man¬ 
ner, and then dragged away by the sweepers, 

I and thrown into a ditch on the nawab^s 
I parade-ground. Several Europeans in the 
' iiawab's service—namely, Captain St. George 
I Benjatiiiu and his wifej a Mi\ Bruce, with 
' his mother; and a Mr. Lloyd, with two or 
three of liis children—are alleged to have 
! I been “killed ou thenawab's parade-ground, 

I by his followers and other rebels.”^ 

, It is very strange that Captain Scot and his 

I ' companions, who were taken to the nawab^s 
* ' palace on the 21st of June, and remained 
I there several weeks, most kindly treated,t 
' should not have heard, or imving heard, 
should not have communicated to govern¬ 
ment the fate of Cockerell and the other 
i Europeans, Thus much, however, is certain 
I ' —that the nawab preserved the lives of the 
' Nowgong fugitives, in opposition to the 
I feelings of the Banda population, and to 
that of his own retainers, ivho had probiahly 
viewed with jealousy the Eiiglisli persnos 
employed by liim. The experiences of a 
I member of an Oriental household, as given 
in the Life of an Eastern King, illustrate 
the jealous feelings w ith which the natives 
regard such interlopers; and in times of 
I tumult, these foreign favourites would na¬ 
turally be tlio first victims of popular ven- 
j geance. Yet Captain Scot, writing to 
, I government from Nagode on the 28th of 
I July, and from Rewah on the IGtli of 
August, mentions the request he had made 
to the nawab of Banda, to send parties to 
i Mutoun in search of Sergeant Baits, Mrs, 
Tierney and her two ciuhlren, and the 
writers Langdale and Johnson, with some 
native Christiana, who had been protected 
by a friendly zemindar, and to bring them 
thence to Banda and advance them mouey- J 
This arrangement he would hardly have 
made, had lie not considered the nawab 
both able and willing to protect the fugi¬ 
tives. Be this as it may, a long inter¬ 
val elapsed from the time Captain Scot 
and the other Europeans quitted the 
nawab, before any certain intelligence was 
heard from Banda; and the government 

* Report furnblred by Fp 0. Jlayne, deputy-col¬ 
lector of Bandn.. —Zondon Gazette, May dth, i8o7; 
p. 2231. 

f Captam Scot and party were all well at Banda 
on 2f)th ultimo j he writes m terms of great praise 
of the nawah'a kjatlness to tbeiUr”— Political aa- 
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reports ceased to give any information | 
under that head. i 

Futtekpoor ,—a British distinct, named 
from its chief place, is divided from the 
Banda district by the Jmiiua, and is 
bounded ou the east by Allahabad, aud on 
the north-west by Cawnpoor, It was taken i 
by the East India Company from the | | 
nawab of Oude, by the treaty of 1801. 

At the time of the outbreak, Futtelipoor 
was a large and thriving town, with a 
population of between 15,000 and 16,000 
persons. A considerable proportion of 
these werp Mussulmans, and the district 
furnished many cavalry recruits. The resi¬ 
dents consisted of the judge, the magis¬ 
trate, and collector; the assistant-magistrate, 
the opium agent, salt agent, the doctor, and 
three or four gentlemen connected with the 
railway. The deputy-magistrate was a 
Mohammedan, named HikmutOoilah Khan; 
and there were the usual number of ill-paid 
native nnderlitigs. There was a flourisiiiug 
mission here; the number of converts was 
on the increase in the villages; but, accord¬ 
ing to Gopinath Nundy (the fellow-cap- , 
tive of Emsigu Cheek), “ tlie townspeople, 
especially the Mohammedans, often raised 
objections as at other places.” Hikrruit 
evinced a special animosity towards tlie 
inissioii, and instigated several attempts to 
retard its progress. One of these was the 
circulation of a report, that the Christians 
had resolved upon the destruction of cnsle 
throughout the town, by polluting the 
wells yvith cartloads of the pulverised Imnes 
of pigs and cows. Some of the officials told 
the magistrate of tlic report; hut he laughed 
at them, and told them that the Christian 
religion did not allow of compulsory con¬ 
version, and that its teachers could not be 
guilty of such an act.§ 

This incident tends to account for the 
excitement manifested by the Futtehpoor ' 
population, and the excessive alarm evinced 
by the Em^opeans, on hearing of the Meerut 
catastrophe. The troops at the station w'ere 
a detachment of fifty men of the Ctb, under 
Native officers ; the head-quarters of the 
regiment was, as will be remembered, at 
Allahabad; and considerable reliance was 
placed in its loyalty. It was a popular 

si'stant of Kagode to gOTernment: “Nagode, July | 
8th, 1857.”—Further Part Papers, p. 111. 

X Further Pari, Papers on the Mutiny, 1857 
(No. 4), pp. 131 j 156. 

5 Narrative of Gopinath Nundy.—§ber&r*3 Indinn 
Church, p. 187. 
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outbreak that was dreaded; and for this 
' reasouj the European ladies and children 
were sent to Allahabadj and the native 
Cliristiaiis were advised, as early as the 24tli 
* of Majj to send their fam^ies to some safer 
place. Futtehpoor lies on the high road 
, between Allahabad and C awn poor, and is 
only forty miles from the latter. The 
heavy firing heard in that direction on the 
I 5th of June, confirmed the fears of the 
residents; and in expectation of an attack 
from a body of mutineers f2nd cavalry and 
56th N.I.), said to be on their way to Cawn- 
poor, the Europeans assembled on the roof of 
the magistrate's house, as the most defensibl e 
I position at their command. The rebels 
I arrived, and made an attempt on the trea- 
I siuy; but being repulsed by the 6th NJ. 
detachment, W'ent on to Cawnpoor. On 
Sumiay, the 7th, news arrived of the mutiny 
at Allahabad, upon which the Enttelipoor 
I detachment inarched oft' to Cawnpoor in 
the most orderly manner. The EnroiDeans, 
who were ten in number, hearing a rumour 
I of the approach of a body of rebels and re- 
; leased conyicts from Allahabad, resolved on 
quitting the station; and on the evening of 
, the 9th of June, nine of them mounted their 
I horses, and rode off, accompanied by four 
faithful sowars. The tenth remained behind. 
This was the .judge, Robert Tucker, the bro¬ 
ther of the Benares commissioner, and of 
I Charlie Tucker/^ of the irregular cavalry 
I —the young soldier who, when bullets were 
falling round him at Suit an poor, had held 
' the wounded Fisher in his arms, cut out the 
fatal ball, and only complied with the 
entreaties of his men to ride off, when, after 
the lapse of ha!f*an-hoiir, he saw his brave 
colonel past the reach of human sympathy 
or cruelty. Charlie lived to return to his 
young wife ■ the Futtehpoor judge died at 
his post. After the other Europeans were i 
gone, he rode fearlessly about the streets, 
endeavouring to stem the tide of insurrec¬ 
tion, by promising rewards to such natives 
as should render good service and be true 
to the government. The circumstances of 
his death are only known from native report. 
Oae of his last remarks is said to have been, 
“ I am going to put myself at the head of 
my brave legionaries;” meaning the police 
guard, on which he relied to keep off the 

* Mrs. Tucker’s Letter.—IV?jies, August IBth, 1857. 

t Sherer^s Itidian Churckt p. 183. 

X Report of officiating magistrate of FuUehpoor 
h P^obyn ).—London Oa-^Ue, May 6th, 1858. 

S 'Jwmi August 18th, 1S57. 


enemy. According to one account, he sent 
for Hikmut, who, accompanied by tiie police 
guard, and bearing the green flag (the 
emblem of Mohammedanism), entered the 
Cutcherry campouml, and called upon the , 
judge to abjure Christianity and become a 
Mussulman. Tins Mr. Tucker, of course, 
refused; and when they advanced towards 
him, he fired ou them with such deadly | 
precisiors, that fourteen or sixteen fell before 
he was overpowered and slain.f 

Another account {an official one, hut 
resting equally on native report) says, that ^ 
the gaol was broken open, and the treasury I 
plundered, at about 9 a.m. on the 10th, and I 
an attack was made on Mr. Tucker in the ; 
afternoon, by a number of fanatical Moham¬ 
medans, Jieaded by one Seyed Mohammed i 
Hossein. Mr. Tucker took refuge on the 
roof of his Cutcherry, and was able for ' | 
some time to keep off his assailants : they, i 
however, eventually set fire to the building, 1 
and, under cover of the smoke, succeeded 
in mounting the roof and dispatching their 

victim.^ 

The Timesj in commenting on the 
chivalrous sense of duty” which actuated 
Mv. Tucker, spoke of him as one of the ' 
most generous and high*Tninded of the , 
Company's servants ; adding, that “it had 
been his custom, for years, personally to 
administer to the wants of the poor natives 
—the sick, the blind, and the leper; and 
many of those who were fed by his bounty, 
will have cause to mourn him who has died 
the death of a hero, animated by the firm 
courage of a Cliristiau.'*§ 

The other Europeans reaclmd Banda in 
safety; whence, after much fatigue and 
many hair-breadth escapes, they proceeded 
to Kallinger, thence to Nagode, thence to 
Mirzapoor, and thence to Allahabad, which 
they reached in twenty-two days; having 
traversed a distance of upwards of three i 
hundred miles. ' 

Humeeryoorj —is the chief place of u 
British district of the same name, divided 
from Etawa, Cawnpoor, and Futtehpoor, by 
the river Jumna, and bounded on the east | 
by Banda, on the south by the native states 
of Chirkaree and Chutterpoor, and on tlie : 
west by the British districts of Jhansi and j 
Jaloun. The town of Humoerpoor lies on 
the route from Banda to Cawnpoor; thirty- 
six miles from the former, and thirty-nine 
from the latter. The only troops at the 
station were a detachment of the 56th 
N.I., under Native officers. Mr. Loyd, the = 
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niagiatratG, diatrustod the fidBlity of tlio 
I sepoTS of the treasure-paid; and “ enter¬ 
tained a numerous additional police; care¬ 
fully guarded the ghauts ; impounded the 
boats on the Jumna; pve strict orders for the 
apprehensioii of fugitive rebel sepoys; and 
I got assistance in men and guns from the 
I neighbouring Bundelcund chiefs/^ After 
the outbreak at Cawnpoor and Jhansi, the 
I position of affairs at Huraeerpoor became 
very critical; but the magistrate continued 
I to rely on the 330 Boondela auxiliaries, as 
I affording the means of “ overcoming the 
sepoys and all disaffected men/'^ 

Oti the 14th of June, Lieuteuant Baikes 
and Ensign Browne sought shelter here. 
They had becu sent from Cawnpoor by 
General Wheeler, with two companies of 
the 56th N.I., to reinforce Oorai, a place 
about eighty miles distant. On the fourth 
day of their marcli, the troops hearing that 
their regiment bad mutinied, did the same, 

I and the officers rode off towards Calpee. 

I Before reaching this place they had been 
I robbed by villagers of their weapons and 
I rings. At Humeerpoor they had little 
I time to rest; for, within three hours of 
tluhr arrival, the sepoys and the Boondelns 
fraternised; plundered the treasury, broke 
open tbe gaol, and were seen approaching 
the bungalow where the two officers, with 
Mr. Loyd and his assistant, BuncaTi Grant, 
had assembled. The four Europeans 
entered a boat moored under the house, 
and succeeded in crossing the Jumna in 
safety, though under a heavy fire of mus¬ 
ketry and matchlocks. On reaching the 
opposite shore they fell in with some 
natives, who plundered them of 300 rupees: 
after this, they feared to approach the vil¬ 
lages, and remained in the jungle, support¬ 
ing life on a few chupatties they had with 
them. Ensign Browne, in a private letter 
to England, states, that for an entire day 
and night they failed in procuring a drop of 
water. He adds—Towards evening, poor 
Raikes began to lose his senses; and, to 
cut the sad talc short, we had, when all 
hope was gone, to leave the poor fellow, 

! and he must have died a pitiable death. 

I After much exertion, ive succeeded in get¬ 
ting to the river, and I cannot describe our 

* Further Paik Papers (No. 7), p. 203. 
f A ‘ subahdar of the 2nd N.I. (Bombay) was 
mainly instrumental in saving Ensign Broome. 

% Letter dated Cawnpoor, July 24th.”— T^mes^ 
September 21st, 1857. This officer is evidently the 
aame person aa the one who was at first supposed to 


joy and thankfulness in getting water. Next 
day, I left Loyd and Grant, and swam ; j 
down the river three or four miles; and I 
from the time I parted with them, ou tbe 
15th of June, until I joined the English 
army at Euttehpooi'' on the 13th of July, I 
wandered about from village to village in | 
native clothes, and for several days without i 
shoes and stockings.f f thankful to 
say that I did not forget my God, hut 
prayed fervently for you all and myself 
Messrs. Loyd and Grant are believed to 
have fallen into tlie hands of the sepoys, 
and been murdered by them. Several 
other Europeans who were unable to escape 
fr 0 m H u m e erp o or, p erish e d t here, i ncl ud i n g | 
Mr, Murray, a landholder or zemindar; ' 
two clerks, Messrs, Crawford and Banter, 
with tbe wife of the latter; and a pensioner, 
named Anderson, with his wife and four 
children. The same feature which had dis¬ 
tinguished the conduct of the mutineers at 
Delhi, w^as conspicuous here. They did 
not divide the government treasure among j 
the m selves, and d epart each man to h i s home, 
or seek safety in obscurity; but they kept 
guard over the money, until, on the 20th of 
June, a troop of rebel cavalry and a com¬ 
pany of infantry were sent by the Nana to 
assist in its removal. They considered 
themselves bound to abide by the general 
will of the army, as expressed hy just any 
one who might be enabled by circum¬ 
stances, whether of position or ability, to 
become its exponent. The cause to which 
they had devoted themselves was vague ; 
and intangible in the extreme; but their 
very devotion, together with the power of^ 
combination, which was a marked portion i 
of the sepoy character, rendered them 
dangerous, even though generally without 
artillery, with few and second-rate gunners, 
separated from their European officers, and 
with no native leaders possessing the prestige 
which follows success. 

Ooruij —is a small town in Jalonn, on the 
route from Caipee to Jhansi. Jaloun itself 
is one of our comparatively recent annexa¬ 
tions. In 1806, a treaty was made with its 
Mahratta ruler, Nana Govind Rao, inde¬ 
pendently of the authority of the Peishwa, 
and territory was received by the British 

have escaped firotn the Nana. (See Note to p.^ 261)* 
Mowbray Thotason aays, that Ensign Browne joined 
the volunteers on the arrival of Havelock; shared 
all the battles of tbe first advance to Lucknow, came 
back to Cawnpoor, and there died of cholera*— 
of Camipoorj p, 227. 
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goverameut from Jaloni]. la 1817, a new 
treaty was made with the Nana, acknow¬ 
ledging him the hereditary ruler of the 
lands then in his actual possession. In 
1 1832, adoption by the wddow of the chief 

I was sanctioned, because it was agreeable 
I to the people/4 Dt 1838, the British gov-, 
ernment tlionght fit to take the manage- 
I ment of affairs into their own hands. The 
^ army of the state was disbanded, and a 
legion^' formed, wdth two European ofiS^cers 
as commanding ofiScer and adjutant. It 
appears tliat the British authorities never 
seriously eontemplated surrendering the 
sceptre to the heir whom they had acknow¬ 
ledged; but any difficulty on this score 
was removed by his death. ^^The infant 
chief did not live to the period when the 
propriety of committing the administration 
of the country to his charge could become 
a subject of discussion/"J In 1840, Jaloun 
was declared to have ^Mapsed, as a matter 
of course, to the East India Company as 
I paramount lord the feelings of the 
I I popnlntion at the extinction of their small 
I remains of nationality being quite disre- 
I I garded. As soon as the news of the revolt; 

I at Jhausi reached Jaloun, the example was 
followed; and the towns of Jaloun, Calpee, 
and Oorai, rose against the Europeans—not, 
however, imitating the ruthless extermina¬ 
tion perpetrated at Jhausi, but quietly 
I expelling the obnoxious rulers. 

' At the end of May, 1857, there were in 
Oorai two companies of the 53rd N.I., under 
Captain Alexander: these were to he relieved, 
in due course, by two companies of the 56tli I 
N.I., which left Cawnpoor for the purpose 
on the 2nd of June. The deputy-commis¬ 
sioner of Jaloun, Lieutenant G. Broivne, had 
]>reviou3ly received a private letter from 
Cawnpoor, warning him that the loyalty of 
the 56th was considered doubtful, and that 
the men ought not to be trusted with the 
care of the treasury if it could possibly be 
avoided. lie immediately addressed a re¬ 
monstrance to General Wheeler regarding 
the dispatch of suspected troops to guard 
a large treasury; but, receiving no answer, 

* Treaties with Native Fewer p. 40S, 
f Note by J. P. Grant.— Pari. Papers on 

Jhan^ij July 27th| 185o. 

% Thornton^s Gazetteer: article ** Jaloun." 

f Ibid, 

II Lieutenant Browne, writing from Jaloun, Sep- 
tambar 21 at, 1857, says—"Lieutenant Toiukinson's * 
fata ia unknown.*^—Further Pari. Papers (No. 7), 
p. 164. Captain Thomson, writing in June, 1859, 

I States, on the authority of a Gwalior artilleryman 

i___ 


he sent off every rupee he could spare, 
amounting to £52,000, to Gwalior on the 
4th of June, under the escort of Lieutenant 
Tomkinsou and a company of the 53rd N.I* i 
The mission was faithfully performed, and 
the money delivered over to a guard sent 
from Gwalior to receive it. Lieutenant 
Tomkinson, hearing of the mutiny at Cawn¬ 
poor, wdshed to proceed to Gwalior with 
Ins men; but this the Gwalior authorities 
would not permit. He commenced re¬ 
tracing his steps ; Ills company becume mu¬ 
tinous, and demanded to be led to Cawn¬ 
poor. This he, of course, would not con¬ 
sent to; and the sepoys then told him he i 
must not stay with tliem, as they could not 
answer for his life. Lieutenant Tomkinson 
rode off and left them. His fate was long 
uncertain; but liis name does not appear ' 
in the list of casualties in the Army List 
or Gazette; and lie probably, like many 
other fugitives supposed to be killed, was | 
found, when tranquillity was partially 
restored, to be alive in conceal meiiLj| 

On the 6th of June, news of a partial 
mutiny among the Jliansi troops reached 
Oorai, and Lieutenant Browne scut to ask 
assistance from Captain Cosserat, wlro ivas 
in command of two companies of the grena¬ 
dier regiment belonging to' the Gwalior 
contingent, stationed at Orya, in the Etawa i 
district. 

Captain Cosserat arrived next morning by 
means of forced inarches. The men were , 
suffering from heat and fatigue; it was 
therefore resolved that they should rest 
until the following evening, and then pro- i 
ceed to Jliansi, where the Europeans were ‘ 
supposed to be still holding out with a por- , 
tion of the Native troops* On the 8tli of 
June, a force arrived from the Sumpter 
rajah, to whom Lieutenant Browne stides 
that he had written (in his oivn words}, 

to send me in all his guns, some infantry 
and cavalry, to go with me to the relief of 
Jhansi/^lf , 

Sumpterj —^is a small native state in Bun- I 
delcund, placed under British protection by a 
t reaty m ade i n 1817* It is 175 square miles 

who had been taken prisoner, that Lieutenant Tom¬ 
kinson, when his men mutinied, " put sputa to his | 
horse and rode as far as Jaloun, where be w^as kept 
in safety by a Thakoor, from June to November." 

In the latter month he was seised and put to death 
by the mutinous Gwalior contingent,—*.570;^ of 
Cawnpoori p. 119* 

jT Bespstch from deputy-oorambaxoner of Jaloun, ' 
September 21at, 1857.—Pari. Papers relative to 
the Mutimes, X859 (No# 7), p. 104i 
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ill extent, ■with a population of 38,000* The 
entire revenue, in 1837, was estimated at 
£45,000; and its ruler cannot, therefore, 
have been supposed to maintain a very large 
force ] nevertheless he obeyed the commis- 
, sioner's bidding, by at ouce placing a field 
' gun, 150 infantry, and sixty or seventy horse, 

' at his disposal. On the afternoon of the 
' Sth, Captain Cosserat started for Jhansi, 
with liis own and the Sumpter troops, leav- 
1 ing Lieutenant Erowme to follow at night. 
It ^vas not deemed safe either to take the 
i 58rd men to Jhansi, or to leave them at, 
1 ' Oorai; and Captain Alexander offered to 
lead them to Cal pee, where the cleputy-col- 
' lector, Sheo Eershaud, was striving, with 
very inefficient means, to keep down insur¬ 
rection, Captain Alexander had not left 
the Oorai gate before the 53rd threw off 
their allegiance, hut did not offer to harm 
t h e E ur op can s or p 1 u u der the tre as u ry. The 
official account* is not explicit; but it appears 
that the men escorted Captain Alexander 
and liis wife to Calpee, and then marched 
off to join the mutineers at Cawnpoor, and 
assist in blockading the wretched mud wall, 

] inside wliich the mother and sisters of Mrs. 

' Alexander (Mrs. Browne and her daughters) 
were cooped up with their fellow-sufferers. 
Captain and Mrs. Mexander remained at 
Calpee until the 13th, and rejoined Captain 
Coisserat-s party on the loth. They had 
some difficulty iu effecting their escape; for 
the fort guard, and the whole of the police 
at Calpee, mutinied on the 12th. Shea 
Perslmnd held his ground some days longer. 
Writing to Lieutenant Browne, he declares 
—Under your instructions, I had kept 
my post till the danger pressed very hard. 
Ou the night of the 18th of June, when I 
heard that the jaghirednr and the mutinous 
troops would arrive early in the morning, I 
was obliged to leave Calpee, leaving all ray 
property, whiclj, I am sorry to say, has all 
been plundered; my tables, chairs, almyrahs 

1 (?), aud all English furniture, were broken 
to pieces; my buggy and palkee gharry 
taken away; my valuable library, which you 
had seen, was destroyed; in fact, nothing ^ 
was left beyond a suit of clothes, with which 

* 

* Mowbmy Thomson says, the Native officers 
declared that they had assumed the entire com¬ 
mand ; hut it was not their intention to Injuie their 
old friends. *‘Thcy provided Alexander and his 
wife with a camel, and advised them to make their 
way to Agra, which they did.”— Stor^ of Cutenpoor, i 
Captain Thomson, as an officer of the 53rd, would 
be interested in acquiring accurate information re- 

I escaped. The cluef, the sepoys, the towns¬ 
people, and my own police, plundered me, 
aud did all the mischief they could; the 
rebels had offered a reward of 500 rupees 
for Tuy appreliensiou, but the Great God 
saved 

The jagliiredar mentioned by Sheo Per- 
sliand, is styled by Lieutenant Browne, the 
chief of Goorserai—“a town between Hu- 
meerpoor and Jliaiisi, The news of the 
massacre at the latter place did not reacli 
Oorai until after the departure of Captain 
Cosserat] and an express was immediately 
sent off to request that officer to return 
forthwith ; but this he could not do, having 
in the interim received peremptory orders 
to proceed to Etaw^a. Lieutenant Browne 
resolved on quitting Oorai. He therefore 
wrote to the Goorserai chief (who held high 
testimonials from various civil and military 
officers), to come over to Oorai, and assist 
in keeping order there, and also iu Calpee, 
Koonch, and other places in the Jalouu 
district and neighbourhood, till British re¬ 
inforcements should arrive. Authority for 
this purpose was delegated in a paper dic¬ 
tated by Browne to a native official; but 
the clerk is said to have wilfully misrepre¬ 
sented the extent of powder to be conveyed; 
and the deputy- commissi oner, being igno¬ 
rant of the language, signed a letter consti¬ 
tuting tho Goorserai chief ruler of the 
Jaloun district. Ou discovering the trick 
or error, Lieutenant Browne at once re¬ 
pudiated the sanction he had unwittingly 
given, but had no means of coercing the 
chief.J All the police aud custom-house 
chuprassees had risen ou hearing of the 
Jliausi massacre] and Lieutenants Browne 
aud Lamb quitted Oorai on the 10th of 
June, intending to proceed to Gwalior. On 
the way they received news of the mutiny 
at that place, and turned their steps tow^ds 
Etawa; but, before arriving there, tidings 
met thorn of the mutiny of the grenadiers, 
and the abandonment of the station by 
the Europeans. They therefore started off 
towards Agra, where they arrived in safety 
on the 30th, overtaking the Etawa fugi¬ 
tives, togetlier with an equestrian company 

garding the nmtinY of the difTerent compsnies, and 
the fate of their officers. His aecount of the Oorai out¬ 
break resembles that of the deputy-commissioner’s iu 
its general featuresi but differs widely in particulars. 

t Letter from Moon&hee Sheo Fershaud, August 
26lh, 1857.—Pari. Papers (No. 7), p. 151, 

f Letter ffom deputy-commissioner Browne.— 
Ihid.i p. 155. 
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THE NAWABS OF FUREUCKABAD* 


belonging to a Monsieur Jourdain, and 
other stragglers, 

' On the a body of mutineera from 

I Jhansi came over to pillage Ooralj and mur- 
I dered two Earopeans who fell into their 
hands—Mr, Hemming, an assist an t-sur- 
! geou ; and Mr> Double, Lieutenant Brovrne^s 
clerk. The former is said to have been 
trying to escape in native clothes, and was 
killed by a sepoy of the 12th N,I., while 
drinking at a well near the cut cherry, 
Messrs, Passano and Griffiths, deputy-col¬ 
lectors, fell into the hands of the rebels, 
but saved their lives by becoming Moham¬ 
medans; after which, they were allowed to . 


depart, A female relative of Passano's 
(either his mother or sister) was killed ; but 
W'hether she nobly chose martyrdom rather 
than apostasy, or, like the majority of the 
victims, had no alternative offered, is not 
stated.=^ 

Mrs, Hemming and her family appear 
to have escaped to Calpee, from which 
place they were sent on to Cawnpoor, after 
its recapture by the English, escorted by 500 
of the Sumpter troops, Tlie rajali 
himself faithful to us; and his troops being 
a feudal militia, not a subsidiary force, 
were under his control, and proved per¬ 
fectly trustworthy. 


i 


CHAPTER XV. 

FUITEHGHUE ANB FUERUCKABAD.—MAY AND JUNE, 1S57. 


Futteughue is a military station on the 
Ganges, in the Furruckabad district; three 
miles from the city from which the district 
talies its name, Mohammed Khan Ban- 
gash, a Patan noble, founded this city, 
which he named in honour of the reigning 
emperor, Feroksheer. Ferok, or Faruc^f 
signifies happy; and ahad^ town. “The 
happy^^ was an epithet not in any sense 
applicable to the ill-fated patron of Mr. 
Hamilton and tlie E, I, Company ;f but the 
town merited the appellation, being hand¬ 
some, healthy, and cleanly; well supplied 
with provisions by rcasou of its position in 
the midst of a fertile and well-cultivated 
country, and possessing great commercial 
advantages from its situation within two or 
three miles of the Ganges, which is navigable 
thence upwards for 200 miles, and down¬ 
wards to the sea. Its nawahs are accused 
of having thought more of war than trade; 
yet Furruckabad became the emporium, for 
this part of India, of all commodities from 
Delhi, Cjishmere, Bengal, and Surat ;f and 
as late as 1824, it had a mint, and the 
Furruckabad rupees circulated extensively 
through the North-West Provinces. 

■ Letters from eommissioner of Saagor ; deputy- 
commissioTier of Jaloun ; md Sheo Pershaud.—Fur¬ 
ther Park Papers (Ko, 7), pp. 150^—lo6, 

t See Indiufi Mmpirs, voL i,, p. 230. 

t TicfTenthaleFs JBeschreibuttffvon JUndiutitHi voL hr 


Ill 1803, according to Mr. Thornton, 
the Company assumed actual possession of 
Furruckabad, liquidating the claims of the 
tributary Patan nawab by a fixed monthly 
stipend of 9,000 rupees; in addition to 
which, an annual sum of nearly 180,000 
rupees was bestowed, iu pensions and chari¬ 
table allowances to his depeudeuts/^ Tlie 
fact was, that under the Wellesley adminis¬ 
tration, native princes were so liberally 
provided for, and so courteously treated, 
that neither they nor their dependents felt 
the sting of poverty, ranch less the deep 
humiliation wliicli has been their lot since ' 
the new system of amiexation came into | 
fashion, with its curt official no tiff cations, 
its confiscation of personal property, and 
its exposure to sale of “the dresses and 
wardrobes” of disinherited pnneesses, “like 
a bankrupt's stock in the haberdashers' i 
shops of Calcutta—a thing likely to incense 
and horrify the people of India who v-it- 
uessed it.”5 Under the old system, the 
nawahs of Furruckabad (although Patau 
turbulence was proverbial) seem to have | 
submitted quietly to their foreign rulers, 
ami to have found consolation for the loss of ! 

I 

p. 139. Qriioted ia Thornton’s Gazetteer: article, 
Furruckabad.’’ 

§ Speech of ^Ir. Bright—House of Commoiis’ 
debate on second reading of the India Bill, June 
24tli, X85S. 
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power in tlie enjoyment of titular rank and 

I great wealth. Of their recent proceedings 

1 little is on record^ the Supreme government 
having become profoundly indifferent to i 
' the character and condition of dependent 
priiiccsj uniesSj as in the case of Oudoj then* 
shortcomings could be construed as afford- 
1 ing a reason for the appropriation of their 
kingdoms, A native prince might be, if it 
' pleased Providence to work a miracle in his 

1 behalf, a paragon of sense and discretion ; 

or he might be, as there was every reason to 
' expect, a besotted sensualist. In the latter 

1 1 case, it was usually deemed expedient to 

I reduce him, wnth his family and dependents, 
to obscure poverty: in tJie former, virtue was 

1 left to be its oivii reward ; for the ancient 

1 policy, of “ India for the E, I, Company,” 

1 like the modem graft of India for the 
' English oligarchy,’'^ was one which rendered 
^ 1 natives of rank liable to many degrees of 

1 punishment, but debarred them from all 
hope of honours or rewards, civil or military* 
Wheii the mutiny broke out, the position of 
the nawab of Furruckabad w^as, to the Euro- 
1 peaus at Fnttehghur, somewhat like that of 
Nana Sahib, of Bithoor, to the unfortunate 
people at Cawnpoor, It does not, however, 

1 seem that the nawab was viewed as a person 
liJcely to become of importance, either as a 

1 fneiid or an enemy. Of his proceedings 
; prior to, and during the meeting at Futteh- 
1 ghur, we know very little : indeed, the only 
' 1 c i VC unistautial account published by govem- 
1 ment regarding the events at that station, 

* 1 is given in the form of an anonymous and 

1 1 ratlier lengthy paper drawn up hj one of 
the surviving Europeans, The writer, from 
internal evidence,must have been Mr* Jones, 

1 the younger of two brothers, engaged as 

1 planters and merchants* His interesting 

narrative, after being widely circulated 
by the London and Indian journals, was 
published in a Blue Book for 1857 ; aud 
republished in another Blue Book for 1858, 
wdth a little variety in the form of type, 
and iu the names of persons and places. 
The latter circumstance will not surprise 
any one accustomed to examine parliamen¬ 
tary papers ; for, whereas editors and com¬ 
pilers in general, endeavour to attaiu, even 
ou Indian subjects, some degi'ee of unifor¬ 
mity and correctness; oui' public docu¬ 
ments, instead of being an authority 
on these points, abound in glaring blunders. 
Were the Indian Blue Books to be indexed, 
the process, besides its direct advantages, 
would probably induce some improvement 
VOL* II. 2 T 

in the arrangement of their contents. If 
important papers must needs be withheld 
or garbled, at least unimportant ones, 
and duplicates, might be weeded out, aud 
the public spared the expense of needless 
repetition. The nation is greatly indebted ' 
to private individuals, for the frank fearless¬ 
ness with which they have published the 
letters of their relatives and friends. With¬ 
out tins aid, the chronicles of the mutiny 
would have been wearisome and painful in 
the extreme ; with it, they are deeply inter¬ 
esting and full of variety. Besides, these 
private 1 e tters b e ar a s t am p of a ii t h ority w hi ch 
cannot he conceded to anonymous composi¬ 
tions* They are not such ; for though uu- 
signed, there are few of auy importance 
which cannot, with a little care and the aid 
of the JSast India DiTectory, be traced to 
their true source* Perhaps some apology 
is due for the manner in which the names, 
both of the writers and the persons alluded 
to, have been sought for and applied, instead 
of being left in blank, as in the newspapers. 
But this identification seems to the author 
indispensable to a correct appreciation of 
the evidence thus afforded* It is not enough 
that he should understand the position of 
the witness ■ it appears to him needful 
that the reader slmuld possess a similar 
advantage, and be able to make due allow- ' 
auce for the bias of the commander of 
European or of Native troops ; the cove¬ 
nanted or uncovenanted civilian; the planter 
or the railway employi; and for that of the 
wives and daughters of these various per¬ 
sons ; for, in many instances, a lady^s pen, as 
at Meerut, has given the first and best 
account of an eventful epoch. 

To return to Futtehghur, The troops 
stationed there consisted of— 

The JOth N,I,—16 ; Natives, 1,169, 
Detail of Native Avtillery—no Naropeans ; iV«- 
itves, 

There were, therefore, sixteen European 
olheers to 1,197 Natives* 

The news of the Meerut mutiny arrived 
on the 16th of May; and from that time 
alarm and excitement prevailed* The 
wife of Lieutenant Monckton, of the 
Bengal engineers, wrote to England, on 
that day, a letter intended to prepare 
her friends for the worst, and which could 
hardly fail to reconcile them to the myste¬ 
rious dispensation of Providence, in ordain¬ 
ing the perfection, through suffering, of 
one already so exemplai\v. Anticipating 
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ciilmly (like Mrs. Ewart of Cawnpoor) the 
speedy and idol cut death which awaited 
her, her liuabaiicl and child, Mrs. Mouckton 
writes— 

** We cannot say, * Pray for m* Ere yon get 
this, we shall be delivered one way or another. 
Should we be cut to pieces, you have, my precious 
parents, the ki^owledge diat we go to Jesus, and can 
picture us happier and holier than in ibis distant 
land; therefore, why should you grieve for us P 
You know not what may beMl us here; but there 
you know all is Joy and peace, and we shall not be 
lost, hut be gone before you; and should our lives 
be spared, 1 trust we may live more as the children 
of the Most High, and think less about hedging 
ourselves in with the comforts which may vanish in 
a moment. * * . * Good-bye, my own dear 

parents, sisters, and friends. The Lord reigns i He 
sittelh above the water-flood. We are in the hodow 
of His hand, and nothing can harm us. The body 
may become a prey, but the souls that Me has re¬ 
deemed never caii.^* 

A few days later^ slie describes the teiTor 
excited by the report of the breaking open 
of another gaol besides that of Meerut, and 
the enlargement of many murderers. 

We went to church ; vety^ few people were there, 
and fear seemed written on eveiy face —it was most 
noticeable j everybody felt that death was staring 
them in the face, and every countenance was pale* 
Mr. Fisher [the Compands chaplain] preached on 
the text, ^ What time I am afraid, 1 will trust in 
thee. * * We are quite prepared for the 

worst; and feel that to depart and be with Christ, 
is far better. The fleslt a little revolts from 
cold-blooded assassination j but God can make it 
bear up/' 

On the 1st of June, she wote home 
some last words, ivlncli well deserve a place 
in the history of a great national epoch, as 
illustrating the spirit of grateful, loving 
trust in which our Christian country¬ 
women awaited death, even though the in¬ 
ventions and gross exaggerations current 
at the time, must have led them to antici¬ 
pate that their passage through ^^the dark 
valtey^^ would be attended by every pos¬ 
sible aggravation which could render it 
temble to feminine purity, as well as to 
the ten derest feelings of a wife and a 
mother. 

“1 ofteu wish our dear Mary was now in Eng¬ 
land ; but God can take care of her toe, or He will 
save her from troubles to come by removing her to 

* Edwards* Jlsbellimi m M&Micimdf Fattehghir, 
atid Oude, u. 67. ^ 

t Sherer^g Indian Fehellion, p. 138. 

If The American Board of Missions had a very 
important station at Futtebghur. The self-sup- 
pordng Orphan Asylum, established at the time of j 
the famine in 1837, bad a tent and carj^et factory, c 
UTui also a weaving department, in wbieb doth was [ 


Himself. 5*f * ^ j gQ thankful I came out to 
India, to be a comfort to my beloved John, and a ' 
companion to one who has bo given his heart to the 
Lord/* 

Oil the 3rd of June, information was ! 
TecciTcd that the Native troops at Shalije- 
Imnpoor and Bareilly had mutinied, and 
that a body of the Oude mutineers, consist¬ 
ing of an infantry and cavalry corps, were 
marchiug to Futtelighm*. Mr. Probyn, the 
collector, states, that Colonel Smith and the 
officers had disregai’ded his adrice to provi¬ 
sion the fort, and garrison it with pensioners, 
and others to be depended on> Ishnree 
Dass, a native preacher, connected with the 
American Mission, likewise remarks, that 
it was believed, that had the majority of 
the old Native officers, wlio retired on pen¬ 
sion only a few weeks before, been there, 
half the regiment at least would have gone 
into the fort with the Europeans. The 
recruits were the ones w'lio were constantly 
on the point of breaking out, and were only | 
kept down by the elder sepoys. So sure 
was the commanding officer of the fidclitv 
of these men, that only two or three days 
before the regiment mutinied, he told us 
there was no occasion tor fear, and that we 
might make oiir minds at ease.'^f This is 
quite contrary to the testimony of Mr- 
Jooes, who asserts, that ^'the 10th were 
known to be mutinously disposed ] for they 
had given out, that as soon as another corps 
arrived, they would rise and murder all the 
Europeans, only sparing tlieir own officers.” 
Mrs. Freeman, the wife of one of the four 
missionaries stationed by the zealous and 
munificent American Presbyterians at Fut- 
tehgliur,J writes home, that *^no one placed 
the least confidence in the 10th; for the 
men had told Colonel Smith that they 
would not fight against tlieir ^bhailogue^ , 
(brethren)’ if they came, but they ivould i 
not turn against their own officers.” This | 
lady adds—" Some of our catechists were ^ 
once Mussulmans; aud whenever they : 
have gone to the city for the last two or ' 
three weeks, the}'^ have been treated with 
taunting and insolence. The native Chris¬ 
tians think, that should they,the insurgents, 
come here, and our regiment join them, 

woven in Euj'opean looms. A chinxli had been 
erected in 18o6, at the cost of £1,000. The Mis¬ 
sion high-school had 250 pupils; there were also 
two arphan schaols (for boys and girls), and Heven 
bazaar scbonla. in connection with the Mission. Ten 
village schoolSj supported by Bhuleep Sing, were 
likewise under the management of the mis- 
siouaries, ' 
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1 our little cburcli and ourselves vrill be the 
first attacked; but we are in God's hand, 

1 and we know that He reigns. ^ jk ^ He 
may suffer our bodies to be slain ; and if Fie 

1 does, we know He has wise reasons for it. 

' I sometimes tliiuk our deaths w^ould do 

more good than \re would do in all our 
lives; if so, His willhe dotie”*^ 

On the night of the 4th of June, the 
whole of the European population, except- 
1 ing the officers of the 10th, with the women 
aud children (in all, 166 persons), resolved 
on leaving Eattehglmr. By land they were 
surrounded by mutinous stations; but the 

1 Ganges was still open, and they hoped to 

1 escape to Cawupoor. They started in boats 

at 1 A,M., and were unmolested during that 
day and the following night. The next 

1 morning they were joined by four officers 

1 of the lOthj who reported that the regiment 

1 had mutinied, seized the treasure, abused 

the colonel, and fired on one or two of their 
officers; and that there was little chance of 

1 any of those who had remained behind 
having escaped.f 

This intelligence w^as untrue. The fact 

1 was, that an attempt !md been made by the 

1 convicts to break out of the gaol: some of 
them had succeeded, had fired a portion of 

1 the station, and advanced towards the 

cantonment. The four officers, hearing 

1 1 the tumult, and trusting to report for the 
cause, tied by the river. Had they re- 
1 mained, tliey would have seen their own 

nieii turning out willingly, aud beating 
back the newly escaped criminals, killing 
several, aud securing the others. J Soon after 
being joined by the officers, the fugitives 
were fired on by some villagers, and one of 
the party was slightly wounded. The next 
day they were told that a body of Oude 
niutineers was crossing one of the ghauts, 
a few miles below. The man at the ferry 
denied this. A consultation was held as to 

• Shever's Tridinn Mebeiiionj p. 126. 

f Sutement of Mr. Jones.”Further Paii. Papers 
on Mutiny, 1858 {No. 7), p. 138. 

} Mutimj qf t/w Arm^/ / hy One who has 

served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 155. This i 
writer speaks of three officers having fled from Put- 
tehghur, decewed hy a false report. Jones says 
there were four; but the names of the officers are 

1 not given hy either authority. 

5 See p. 216. 

1 II There would appear to have been two officers 

! of the name of Vibart in the 2nd Cavalry. Tbe 

1 ^ast India and the Zandmi Gazette 

1 (p. 2216)i state that Captain and Brevet-major 

Edward Vibart was killed at Cawnpoor on the 

I 27th of June ; but, at another page (2235), the | 

1 

what should be done; aud, as the party was ' 
very large, it was agreed that it would be 
safer to separate. Hiirdeo Buksli, nn old 
Rajpoot zemindar of influence and remark¬ 
able iiitelHgence, had previously offered to 
receive and xirotect Mr. Probyii (the col- , 
lector), and any of his fiieuds, in bis fort of 
Dhur urn poor, about ten miles from Eiitteh- 
gliur. Mr, Probyn, with his wife and chil¬ 
dren; two out of the four officers; Mr. 
Thornhill, the judge; Mr, Pisher, !Mr. 
Jones aud his brother, and other Euro¬ 
peans, with tlieir wives and families, to the 
uumber of forty, resolved on seeking shel¬ 
ter until Hurdeo Buksh; the remaining 
126 persons went on downwards towards , 
Caw'npoor, where they arrived on the IStli 
of June. Their fate w ill be told on resum¬ 
ing the narrative of events at that station. 

Mr. Probyn and his companions proceeded 
towards Dhummpoor; but learning, on the 
way, that the lOtli N.I., far from haviug 
muduied, had quelled a not, the collector 
and the two officers rode to Futtehghur, 
leaving the rest of the party to finish the 
jouniey to Dlmrumpoor, 

On the morning of the 9th of June, 
the Budaou§ fugitives, Mr. Edwards, and 
the Messrs. Donald, reached Furruckabad, 
There they w’ere told all was as yet quiet, 
the regiment still standing; but that the 
station had been deserted by the civilians, 
with, the exception of Probyn, who was still 
at his post. Thither Edwards and his 1 
companions proceeded, aud found the col¬ 
lector, wdio told them that he himself 
placed no dependence on the lOth; but 
that Colonel Smith was very sanguiue 
regarding the fidelity of the regiment; 
and Major Vibartj| (of the ^nd light 
cavalry), wdio had commanded the party 
employed in quelling the gaol outbreak, 
was of the same opinion, Edwards and | 
his companions were most desirous of 

Gazette gives Captain Vibart, 2iid Cavalry, as mur¬ 
dered at Cawnpoor on tlje loth of July. JMowbray 
Thomson asserts, that Major Vibart was the last 
officer in the Cawnpoor iritrenchment ; and that 
some of the 2nd Cavalry mutineers “insisted on 
carrying out the property which belonged to him. 
They loaded a bullock-cart with boxes, and escorted 
the major^s wife and family down to the boats with 
the most profuse demonstrations of respect,”— Stor^j 
qf Cmcnjyoort p. 165. Mr. Edwards speaks of Major 
Vibart, of the 2nd Cavalry, as having called upon him 
at Fuitehghur on the 9th of June; adding, that this 
officer, “ when on his way to join his own reginieni at 
Cawnpoor, had volunteered to remain vrith Colonel 
Smith, who gladly availed himself of the offer.” Jones 
jiames Cant, vibart as one of the Futtebghur garrison. 
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proceeding down to Cawnpoor by boat i but 
the news of tbc mutiny at that statioiij 
reached them just in time to save them 
from flinging themselves into the power of 
Nana Sahib and Aaim Oollah. On the 10th 
I of June they crossed the Ganges with Mr* 

' Probyn, and joined tlie refugees at Dhu- 
I rum poor. All these persona, including the 
judge, were extremely dissatisfied with their 
I position. The crowded fort was scarcely 
tolerable during the intense heat; and the 
defences were so dilapidated, as to render it 
hopeless to expect to hold them against any 
organised attack of the mutineers. The 
couduct of the lOtli N*I., in the matter of 
the gaol outbreak, determined the Europeans 
on returning in a body to Euttehghur, not- 
wnthstaiiding the remonstrances of Mr, 
Probyn, who, with his wife and four chih 
dren, resolved upon remaining under the 
protection of Hurdeo Buksh—a decision 
which the party leaving considered one of 
extreme foolhardiness. Edwards hesitated, 
hut eventually resolved on remaining at 
I Dhiirumpoor. 

For some days afber the return of 
the Europeans to Futtehghui*, all went 
well* The 10th N.L gave a fresh instance 
I of fidelity by Imnding to Colonel Smith a 
letter written by tlie snbahdar of the 41st 
N.T*, announcing the march of that muti- 
I nous corps from Seetapoor, to a position 
a few miles on the opposite side of the 
river, and requesting the 10th NJ. to rise, 
murder their officers, and seize the treasure* 
The answer asserted to have been given 
was, that the 10th had resolved on being 
true to their salt, and ivould certainly op* 
pose the mutineers if they persisted in 
advancing. The 10th cheerfully obeyed 
their officers in breaking up the bridge of 
boats, and sinking all other boats at the 
different ghauts, to prevent the mutineers 
from crossing to Futtehghur*^ They sue* 
ceeded, nevertheless^ in effecting a passage 
at dawn of day on the 18th of June, and 
entered the city walls unopposed, A com- 
I pany of the 10th, and the artillerymen 
with the two guns, stationed on the parade 
guarding the treasure, are said to have 
I marched to the naw^ah, placed him on the 
“gadi^^ (cushion of sovereignty), laid the 
I colours at liis feet, and fired a royal salute 
of twenty-one giuis.f Their next pro- 
, ; ceedings are not known. It is uncertain 

I * Account by Mr. Jones.—Pari. Papers (No. 7), 
p, 138* 

I t Ihid., p* 139. } md. 


wbat reply the nawalj made them; but ap¬ 
parently not a satisfactory one; for the i 
sepoys returned to the parade-ground, sa- i 
luted their colonrs, shared the treasure 
among themselves, divided into two parties, 
and left Futtehghur, after breaking open tlie 
gaol, and releasing the prisoners. Ail this 
time the Europeans remained unmolested in ! 
the fort, where they always slept from tlie 
first period of alarm* The few sepoys on 
guard there, remained obedient to orders 
until the seizure of the treasure, and then 
departed quietly, one or two returning at ' 

intervals to fetch their lotahs and other I 

articles left behind in the fort* A European 
officer quitted Futtehghur with the muti¬ 
neers, trusting to them for safe-con duct to 
some distant station: at least this seems the 
meaning of the state me ut made by Mr. J ones, . 

and published by government without ex- ! 
planation or comment* After mentioning ^ 
the breaking-up of the regiment, he adds, 
that '^the Poorbeahs crossed over at once ] 
to Oude, with intention to make for their 
homes, accompanied by Captain Bigueli. 

We afterwards learnt that this body had 
been plundered by the villagers, and Cap¬ 
tain BignelL killed : others went off' by twos 
and threes to their homes; and those who 
remained were killed by the 41st, because 
they were not allowed a shme in the public 
money. Tims this regiment was com¬ 
pletely disorganised and destroyed.'^j: 

The Europeans knew not how to act: some 
suggested euteiing the boats; but the river 
was very low; and it w’as decided to hold 
the Ibrt, and prepare for attack. They 
numbered, in ali, upwards of a hundred; 
but of these only thirty-three were able- 
bodied men* A 6-pounder, loaded with 
grape, was mounted over the gateway j and, 
in the course of the next few days, they suc¬ 
ceeded in briugiug six more guns iuto posi¬ 
tion* The go d 0 w li s were s earcli ed for amra u- 
nition for the guns and muskets, and a few 
(muster) round shot and shells were found, 
together with six boxes of ball cartridge, 
and an equal quantity of blank* The latter | 
was broken up and used for the guns; while 
nuts, screws, hammer-heads, and such like, 
were collected, to serve as grape and round* 
The ladies, women and children, were placed , 
in the house of Major Bobertson (the head 
of the gun-carriage agency), inside the 
walls, where they were comparatively safe* 
i On the 28th of June, the 41st N*L opened 
two gnus on the fort; and, taking up a i 
position behind trees, bushes, and any cover 
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available, commenced a heavy lire of unis- 
: I ketry. 

; I For four days t)ie eneray^s guns and 
muskets played on in this manner, doing 
I little direct injury to the defences or per- 
I sons of the besieged, but exhausting their 
I strength and am munition. Colonel Smith, 

I ' who was an unerring marksman, killed 
' numbers of the mutineers, with a pea 
I ride, from his post on the wall, which he 
never left. Major Yibart was described 
' as being the real commandant of the fort, 
going about, amid the thickest of the fire, 

I I directing and encouraging alL^ On the 
fifth day the assailants changed their mode 
of attack: a company of riflemen posted 
themselves on the tops of the honses in 
an adjacent village; and others found 
shelter in a small outhouse, about seventy 
or eighty yards from the fort. They loop- 
holed the walls, and kept up a harassing 
lire from them, which rendered the garrison 
, guns useless, as the men dared not lift 
' their heads to fire, Mr. Jones (tlie elder) 
was shot while covering Conductor Ahern 
(the best gunner in the garrisou) with his 
I rifle. Colonel Thomas Tudor Tucker (8th 
I light cavalry, then employed in the clothing 
agency) was killed on the same spot a day 
later; and Ahern himself was shot through 
the head while laying a gun.f Mr, Thorn- 
i' , hill had been incapacitated for military 
action from the beginning of the siege, 

I I having been severely wounded in the hand 
I I and arm by the discharge of his musket, in 
, the act of loading it. While the garrison 

I had been weakened by casualties and 

I fatigne, the rebel ranks had been strength¬ 
ened by an influx of Pat an s from Mhow 
and elsew^h ere. Among these was Mooltan 
Khan, the preserver of Mr, Edwards in his 
flight from Eudaon.J The assailants suc¬ 
ceeded in springing a mine, and consider¬ 
ably injuring one of the bastions* Two 
attempts were made to enter by the breach. 
The second storming party was led by 
Mooltan Khan, He was shot dead on the 
top of the breach, by Mr. Fisher; ^ntl his 
followers fell hack. The enemy commenced 
another mine, and brought a gun to bear 
upon the bungalow containing the women 
and children, 

, The besieged felt further defence to he 
hopeless. The river had risen considerably 

* Edwards* JPey$on(il jidventureSi p, 81, 
f A native messenger, dispatched by Mr, Edwards 
to Futtehghur, who succeeded in comniumcating 
with Mr, Thornhill, said that Mrs, Ahern had 


by the rains, and they had three boats in 
readiness. Therefore, about 2 a,m,, July j 
4th, they evacuated the fort, having first j 
spiked the guns and destroyed their re¬ 
maining ammunition. No sooner had they 
passed the walls than the sepoys caught I 
sight of them, and shouting that the Ferin- [ 
ghees were running away, followed them 
for about a mile along the hanks, firing at ! I 
random and without effect. The fugitives | ! 
had not proceeded far before they found : 
one of the boats too large and heavy for 
their management. It was therefore aban¬ 
doned, and the passengers distributed be¬ 
tween the other two. The delay thus oc- | 
casioned enabled the sepoys to come up i 
with them; but tliey escaped again, and 
proceeded as far as a place called Sin ghee 
Eampore. Here they were fired on by the 
villagers: one boat, with Colonel Smith on 
hoard, passed on safely; but the other 
grounded on a sand-bank, and conld not be 
moved. About half-an-liour was spent iu 
fruitless efforts: at the expiration of that 
time, two boats, apparently empty, were 
seen coming down the "stream. They 
proved to be filled with sepoys, wdio opened 
a heavy fire on the Eiu’opeans, Mr, 
Churcher, senior, was shot througli the 
chest; Major Eobevtson, Mr, Fisher, and 
Mr, Jones were wounded. The sepoys | 
came alongside, and strove to board the ^ 
sti^auded boat; some of them succeeded, 

“ Major Eobertson, seeing no hope, begged 
the ladies to come into the water, rather 
than to fall into their hands,” Mr* Jones 
swam on after the other boat, giving a 
parting look to his late companions. Lieu¬ 
tenant Fitzgerald sat still iu the boat—a 
loaded musket, with the bayonet fixed, in 
his hand; his wife and child by his side, 
Mr, Churcher, senior, lay near them 
weltering iu his blood. The others had all 
got into the water. Major and Mrs, , 
Robertson, with their child and Miss 
Thompson, were standing dose to each 
other beside the boat; Lieutenant Simpson 
and Mr, Churcher, junior, at a little dis¬ 
tance ; !Mr, Fisher, who had been shot 
through the thigh, held his son (a beautiful 
boy of eight or nine years old) in one arm, 
and with the other was striving to support 
his wife, who could not stand against the 
current, her dress acting like a sail and 

avenged her hushand*3 death, by killiag many of 
the mutineers with a rifle from the bastion where she 
stood, until she was herself shot down.— Edwards* 
Fersonai Adve?UureSt p, 81* See p. 216* 
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throwing her down. Major Pliiliotj Ensign 
. Eckfordj and a few othersj Mr. Jones did 

I not see, but supposes them to have been 
i killed. After about an bourns swimming 
he reached the other boat, which had 
also been fired on, and Colonel Goldie^s 
' youngest daughter, a Mr. llohan, and a 

1 native boatman, had been killed, and several 
others wounded. The voyage was con¬ 
tinued that night, without further moles¬ 
tation. Early the next morning a Euro¬ 
pean voice \i'as heard from the shore, hailing 
^ tlie boat. It was Mr. Fisher, who was 
lifted ou board, delirious with mental and 
bodily suflcring^ raving about his wife 
and child, who Imd been drowned in his 
arms. In the evening the party reached 
a village in the territories of Hurdeo 
Buksh—opposite Koosoomkhore, in Oude. 
Tije inhabitants came out, with offers of 
assistance and protection* After some 
hesitation, from fear of treachery, the 
hungry and weary passengers came on 

1 shore, and fed thankfully on the chufiatties 
and buffaloes^ railk brought them by the 

1 herdsmen. A poor Brahmin took Jones 

1 witli him to his home, and gave him food 

1 and a charpoy, or native bed, to rest on. 
In the course of two or three hours, a 
message came from Colonel Smith, saying | 
tlie boat was about to start. The wounded 
man was, however, unequal to any further 

1 exertion, and lie persisted in staying with 
the frien d ly th ak o or n ative. The Enrop e ans 
were unwilling to leave their countryman 
behind, and sent again and again to beg 
him to join them. At last tiiey started, and 
nothing more was heard of the boat for 
several days, till the manjee, or head man, 
who took her down, returned, and gave out 
that Nana Sahib had fired upon them at 
Cawnpoor, and all on board had perished* 
The herdsmen, in their dread of the pro¬ 
bable consequence of harbouring a Euro¬ 
pean, hid the fugitive so closely, that Hurdeo 
Buksli was himself many days in ignorance 
of the fact that Jones was in his territory ^ 
i but as soon as he became acquainted with 
it, he took care to provide him with food 
and clothing. In the meantime the poor 
young man had suffered terribly from his 
wound, wdiich threatened to mortify. In 
Ids extremity, he thought of the parable of 
Lazarus. A little puppy came frequently 
to the shed when he was at his meals, to 
pick up any crumbs that might fall: he 
induced it to lick the wound night and 
morning ; the inflammation diminished im- 

mediately, and the hurt was nearly healed 
before the fugitive ventured forth to join his 
countrymen .=«= He tliought himself the sole 
survivor from the boats; but this was not 
the cascj Major Boljcrtson, after having 
had his w'ife washed out of his arms, swam 
away with his boy on his shoulder. The 
child appears to have perished, but the 
father found refuge in a village, about four 
miles from that in which Jones lay hidden. 
Mr. Churcher, junior, had likewise escaped, 
and was concealed in an “ alieer,'^ or herds- 
men^s village, at a considerable distance 
from the places in which his countrymen 
were. Mrs* Jones (the widow of the gen¬ 
tleman killed during the siege) and her 
daughter, Mrs. Fitzgerald, and a single 
lady, whose name is not given, had been 
taken from the boat, and given over to the 
nawab, who held them in captivity. None 
, of the Europeans sheltered by friendly 
natives, were permitted to see, or commu¬ 
nicate with, each otlier, except the Pinbyn 
family and Mr. Edwards, who refused to 
separate, even though urged to do so, as a 
means of increasing their small chance of 
escape* The record of their adventures 
affords much insight ii^to the condition 
of Oude and the feeling of the people. 
The loyalty of Hurdeo Buksh was greatly 
streugihened by his personal attachmeut 
to Probyn, who, he said, had invariably 

1 treated him as a gentleman* Of iMr. 
Ciiristian (of Seetapoor), he also spoke in 
terms of respect; but the ill-paid, needy, 
grasping "'oralahs,” wlio were introduced in 
such shoals in Oude immediately after tlie- 
aunexatiou, had proved the curse of the 
country, and, iu hi a plain-spoken phrase, 
had made the British rule “to stink in the 
nostrils of the people.^^ The person of the 
chief accorded well with the manly inde¬ 
pendence of his cliaracter. Mr. Bussell 
has since described him as a very tall, well- 
built man, about thirty years of age ; stand¬ 
ing upwards of six feet litglij Avith square 
broad shoulders; regular features, very re¬ 
solute in their expression; and dignified 
and graceful manners. 

A hotly of the iOth N.I., 250 in number, 
actually crossed the Ganges during the 
time tlieir comrades were besieging the 
Futtehghur fort; and it was said that a 
large number of mutineers would follow, to 
attack Dhurumpoor, put the Europeans to 
death, and seize some lacs of government 
treasure, which, according to a false, but 
* Edw'ards^ Personal AdventureSi p, 1Z8. 
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very generally believed report, had been 
placed there for safety. The defensive 
preparation made by Hnrdeo Buksh, initi¬ 
ated Ilia guests into some of the secrets of 
' llajpoot diplomacy. While sitting in an 
I inner room, anxious to avoid notice (their 
! unpopularity being at its height, as they were 
viewed as the cause of the expected attack), 
they heard a knocking and digging at one 
of tlie outer walls in their immediate vicinity, 
wliich continued for many honrs. The 
I noise suddenly ceased; and when suffered 
to leave their chamber in the evening, they 
were surprised to see that a fme IS-pounder 
gun had been dug from the place where 
it had lain concealed since the proclamation 
I issued in the preceding year by the Luck- 
I now authorities, requiring the talookdars of 
Oude to surrender all tlieir ordnance, A 
24-pouuder was simultaneously produced 
from a field; and the wheels and other por¬ 
tions of the carriages were fished up from 
! wells. Pour other guns, of different sizes, 
were brought in from the chief villages 
I iu tlie neighbom^hood; and ad six were 
mounted and in position iu the couii:yai'd, 
j ready for service, by nightfall. It was said 
I that more could be produced if need were, 

I Messengers were dispatched in all haste, 

I iu flifierent directions, to summon the chiefs 
adherents; and in an incredibly short space 
I I of time, nearly 1,000 people, all armed with 
I some weapon or another, had assembled at 
the fort, for its defence. Hurdeo Buksh 
I now told the Europeans that they must 
I leave him and proceed to a small village 
across the Bamganga, three miles off, where 
some connections of his own would receive 
and conceal them. Then, if the mutineers 
really came, they might be shown the iute- 
I j rior of the fort, in proof that there were no 
I Europeans there. Edwards, in reply, went 
up to him, and seizing his right hand, said 
! they would go, if he would pledge his 

I honour as a Bajpoot for their safety. He 

I did so heartily; saying, “ My blood shall be 

I shed before a hair of your heads is touched, 

I After I am gone, of coui'se my power is at 

I au end; I can help you no longer/^ In 

well-founded reliance on this assurance, 
the party started. A few weeks before, no 
European official went on a journey without 
a numerous body-guard of attendant natives 
to precede and foUow him. Now, fortunate 
indeed were those whose gentleness in 
prosperity had attached to them so much 
as one tried follower in adversity. Towards 
midnight, the fugitives quitted Dhurum-, 


poor, Probyn carrying three guns and 
ammunition, his wife one child, his servant 
another, Edwards the baby, and the faithlui 
Wuzeer Sing the fourth ciuhl, and a gun. 
They reached the village of Knssowrab, and 
were very civilly received by the Tliakoors,” | 
who were uncles of Hurdeo Buksh, but of i 
inferior rank, as their mother had never 
been married to their father. 

The Thakoors had been great sufferers , 
from the revenue arrangements consequent 
on annexation. One of them, named Kus- 
suree, declared, that he had paid a thou¬ 
sand rupees iu petitions alone, not one 
of which ever reached Christian [the com¬ 
missioner]; notwithstanding which, he had i 
lost the villages farmed by him and his 
ancestors for many generations, and had 
been assessed so highly for those he had 
left, that he had only been able to pay 
his rent the preceding year by the sale of 
some of his family jewels, and a mare 
he highly valued; and this year, he said, he 
would no doubt have been a defaulter, aud 
been sold up, had not the rebellion fortu- I 
nately occurred/'=^= 

The hiding-place of the Europeans was 
a cattle-pen. The first intelligence they | 
received was cheering. The sepoys who 
had threatened Dimrumpoor, had turned off, 
when within a short distance of that place, 
towards Lucknow. They had with them 
three lacs of treasure, which they had con- , 
trived to remove from Puttehgliirr without 
the knowledge of their* comrades, who were 
deceived by their stoiy that they were only . 
going to Dhurumpoor, aud would return tlie I 
next day. Hurdeo^'s adherents desired to 
attack and plunder this party; hut he 
wisely forbade them, because, as he subse¬ 
quently told the Europeans, he '^feared 
that if once his people got the taste of 
plunder, he would never after he able to | 
restrain them."^^ The sepoys accordiogly | 
passed tbrongh his estate without molesta¬ 
tion; but as soon as they crossed his border, 
they were attacked by the villagers of the 
next talooka, plundered, and destroyed. 
Edwards, who makes this statement, throws | 
further light on the fate of Captain Bignell, 
by remarking, that *Hhey were accompa¬ 
nied by an officer of the 10th N.L, whom 
they had promised to convey safely into 
Lucknow; and, on being attacked by the 
villagers, they desired this officer to leave 
them, as they said it was on his account 
they were attacked. This he was forced to 
* Edwfirds' Pei^soiiai AdventureSi p. 167. 
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do; and, after '\ 7 anden 11 g about for some 
time, as we afterwards learned, be received 
a sim-stroke u'hile crossing a stream, and 
was carried in a dying state into a village, 
where he shortly after expired.'^ The 
j wretchedness of the fugitives at Kussowrah 
, was increased l>y intense anxiety regarding 
Puttehghnr. While sitting, one afternoon, 
listening to the firing, a note was brought 
them from the judge (R. Thornhill), written 
in baste and depression, describing tbe 
' worn-out state of the garrison, and imploring 
I Prohyn to induce Hurdeo Buksh to go to 
their aid* The messenger who bi'ouglit the 
note had eluded tbe besiegers by dropping 
from the wall of the fort into the Gauges, 
and swimming across. The retainers of 
the rajah, although willing to peril their 
lives in defence of the refugees under the 
protection of their chief, or iu repelling any 
attack on Lhurumpooiv were determined 
not to cross the Ganges, or provoke a 
contest with the mutineers; and the mes¬ 
senger returned to Pattehghur with this sad 
reply* At the game time, Prohyn advised 
Thornhill to endeavour to get the assis¬ 
tance of a body of men in Fnrruckabad, 
called ^^Sadhs”—a fighting class of reli¬ 
gionists, who were supposed to be very 
hostile to the sepoys. After the evacua¬ 
tion of Futtchgliur, the two subahdars 
in command of the 41st, appear to have 
made a mere puppet of the nawab of For- 
Tuckabad, and to have compelled him to 
issue what orders they pleased. A message 
was sent, in the nanae of the nawab, to 
Hurdeo Buksh, informing him that the 
English rule was at au end, and demanding 
from him an advance of a lac of rupees, as 
his coutribution towards the expenses of the 
new raj, or, in lieu of it, the heads of the 
two collectors, Prohyn and Edwards. Seve¬ 
ral days elapsed, during which the fugitives 
were kept in constant alarm, by rumours of 
detachments being on the march to Kus- 
sowrahj for their appreheusioii. At length 
Hurdeo came to them by night,- and, 
though quite resolved on opposing to the 
death any attempt which might be made 
to seize them, he said he had been obliged 
to treat with the nawab, in tbe hope of 
gaining time; as, so soon as the rains 
should fall, tlie Ramgunga and Ganges 
would rise iu flood, and the whole country 
be inundated, so that “Dhurumpoor and 
Kussowrah would become islands sur¬ 
rounded with water for miles; he might 
then defy the sepoys, as it w^ould be impos¬ 


sible for them to bring gnus against liira, 
and they would not dare to move without 
artillery/^ In the meantime his own posi¬ 
tion was extremely critical, and fully justi¬ 
fied his anxiety about his famOy^ for the 
mutineers threatened, if he did not immedi¬ 
ately surrender the Europeans, to take very 
complete revenge both on himself and his 
people. Speedy succour could not be ex¬ 
pected ; the most important stations looked 
for it in vain. The hearts of the fugitives 
sank Avithin them, as, pent up in the cow¬ 
house, they heard from Hurdeo Buksh, 
"that Nana Sahib bad assumed command 
of the mutineers at Cawnpoor, w'here the 
English had been so completely destroyed, 
that not a dog remained in the cantonment; 
that Agra Avas besieged; that the troops at 
Delhi had been beaten back, and were in a 
state of siege on the top of a tiill near there; 
that the troops in Oude had also mutinied, 
and Lucknow was closely invested." 

It was highly probable that the rebels, 
and especially some of the escaped convicts, 
to whom Probyn and Edwards had been 
obnoxious in their capacity of magistrates, 
would immediately come and search Kus- 
soAvrah. Near the village there aa^us a tract 
of jungle, many miles iu extent, in the 
midst of AAhich was a hamlet of some four 
or five houses, inhabited by a few herds¬ 
men,* and called by the fitting name of 
MmjpQQTU, the place of alBiction. This 
village, during the rainy season, became a 
complete island of about a hundred yards 
square. The only pasturage, on suCd- 
ciently high land to escape being sub¬ 
merged, ATas about three miles distant, and 
both cattle and aheers proceeded to-and- 
fro by SAvimming—a mode of progression 
which habit appeared to have made as 
natural to them as Avalking on dry land to 
ordinary herds and herdsmeu. To Riinj- 
poora the party proceeded, after some 
discussion x'egarding the advisability of 
separating, as ii means of escaping observa¬ 
tion* The Thakoors offered to take charge 
of the children, promising to do their 
utmost for them; and urged that, by part¬ 
ing, the lives of all might be sav^ed; but 
that if, unhappily, "the children did 
perish, their loss might he repaired—their 
parents might jiave a second family; but 
they could never get second lives, if they 

• Edwards mentions a singular fact with regard 
to this little commimity. On Sundays, the aheers 
would on no account part w'iili the milk of their 
cattle, but always used it them 5 elTes.'--(p. 116.) 
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once lost those they had/^ This argument 
failed to induce the mother to leave 
her children; and Probyii would not part 
from her. Edwards endeavoured to per¬ 
suade his foliowerj Wuzeer Sing, to pro¬ 
vide for his own safety ; but he persisted ia 
his fidelity; and Edwards himself would 
not desert the Probyns, especially his 
'^poor little friend the baby/^ who sank, 
day by day, for want of proper nourish- 
' 1 meat, until one night its protector missing 

1 1 the accustomed sound of the heavy breath¬ 
ing, started up, and found it dead by the 

1 side of its mother, who had fallen into the 
deep sleep of exhaustion; believing that 
lier efforts had procured the infant an inter¬ 
val of relief* Edwards and Wozeer Sing 

1 went out, and with difficulty found a dry spot 

1 1 under some trees, in wdiich to dig a grave; 

1 and there the bereaved parents came and 

1 laid the little body, feeling, even in the first 
freshness of their grief, '^grateful that their 

I infant's death had been natural, and not 

1 by the hands of assassins,” Another of 

1 their children, a beautiful and healthy 
girl, drooped rapidly under the privations 
endured at Runjpoora, and died in conse- 
1 c[uence, after the fugitives, at the end of a 
^ fortnight, quitted that place, and returned 

1 to Kussowrah. During their stay at Rnnj- 
1 poora, Edwards induced a native, named 
' llohna, to take a letter from him to his 

1 >vife at Nynee Tab By means of a little 
. bit of loose lead, left in the stump of a 

1 pencil, he contrived to write a few words 
on a piece of paper about an inch square, 

1 whicli he steeped in milk, and left to dry 

1 ill the sun* A crow pounced on it, and 

1 carried it off. Edwards was in despair, 
for he had no more paper, and no means of 
getting any; but the watchful Wuzeer 
Sing had followed the bird, and after a 
chase of about an hour, saw the note drop, 
and picked it up uninjured. Tlie mes¬ 
senger carded it safely, reached Nynee Tal 
on the ^7tli of July, and brought back an 
answer. The lady and the child, Rohna 
said, were both well; but when lie reached 
the house, the '"^Mem Saliib^' was dressed in 
black. On receiving the letter, she went 
away and put on a white dress. During 
the interval of Rohna's absence, the fugitives 
passed through many phases of hope and 
fear. One day they distinctly heard a mili¬ 
tary band playing English airs in Futteh- 
gb ur; the wind carrying the sound across 
the water, and reminding them of the near 
proximity of foes who were thirsting for 
VOL* ir, 2 V 

their blood. Another morning (Edwards 
thought the 33rd of July, but had by that 
time become confused in his reckoning), 
tliey Tvere startled by the firing of heavy 
guns in Furruckabad* The sound con¬ 
tinued at irregular intervals for about an 
houi', when it entirely ceased. The Euro- , 
peans listened with joy, for they had beard 
from a poor Brahmin (who had shown great 
compassion for their sufferings, depriving 
his own family of milk, to give it to Probyn's 
children), timt the victorious advance of the 
British troops, and the teriible vengeance 
taken by them, had excited the greatest 
alarm at Furruckabad ; they therefore 
believed that the firing was that of their 
countrymen, and that deliverance was at 
hand. Seeta Ram, the Bralimiii, went for 
them to the citjq and retuimed with the sad 
tidings that the sounds they bad listened to 
so cheerfully, ^^had been caused by the 
blowing away from gnus, and the shooting I 
down with grape, under the orders of the 1 
nawab, of the poor ladies already mentioned i 
as having been saved fi‘om the boat, and 
brought back to Futtehghui’ ; and of many 
native Christians.” The number was at 
first stated at sixty-five or seventy persons ; ; 

but after weal’d s at twenty-two. The Nana's 
soldiers, infuriated by their defeat, Jmd 
been the chief instigators of this atrocity, 

Mrs. Jones's little daughter, of about 
nine years old, had, Seeta Ram said, re¬ 
mained untouched after several discharges 
of grape, and a sepoy rushed up and cut 
her in ]>ieces with his sword. 

On the 2nd of August, the Europeans, 
while concealed in the cattle-pen at Kus- 
sowrali—wliich tliey looked upon as a palace 
compared with Runjpoora—saw a tali, i ' 
emaciated looking figure approach them, 1 | 
drip pi ug with water, and naked, except a 
piece of cloth wrapped round liis waist. This 
was Mr* Jones, who, in consequence of the 
improved prospects of the Bntish, had been 
at length permitted by his protectors to joiii 
his countrymen. He was very weak, and | 
burst into tears at hearing the sound of 1 
his own language. The danger was, how¬ 
ever, far from being past. The first shock 
of the mutiny was, indeed, over by this 
time; but the insurrection in Oude was 
only commencing. On the 22nd of August, 
Hurdeo Buksh, who usually visited the 
fugitives iu the dead of night, came to tell 
them that he had received a copy of a 
proclamation, issued by the subahdars iu 
command of the mutineers at Delhi and | 
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I Lucknow, to all the cliief landowners in 
’ Oude* In this document, they expressed 
their surprise and sorrow that, although 
the army had risen in defence of their 
I religion and for the common good, tlie 
I landowners had not co-operated with 
I the soldiers, or given them the aid they 
I counted on when they rose. In eonse- 
I qiience of this backwardness, the army 
I now found themselves unable to contend 
successfully against tlie Britisli, The 
subalulaTs, therefore, thought it riglit to 
warn all the chief men of influence and 
rank in Oude, that it was the intention of 
the British, as soon as they liad destroyed 
the army, to collect all the high-caste men 
and sweepers in the province at one enor¬ 
mous feast, and make them all eat together. 
The subalidars, consequently, deemed it their 
duty to give the chiefs fair warning of 
the inteutioiis of the British goverriment, 
and to entreat them, for the sake of their 
common faitli, to aid the array with their 
forces, and to rise and exterminate the 
iufidels, and avoid so fearful a catastrophe 
as the loss of their caste, 

I Hurdeo Buksh remarked to Edwards— 
“You and I know that this is all non¬ 
sense and follj^ but the proclamation is a 
highly dangerous and inflammable docu¬ 
ment ; for its contents are implicitly 
I believed by the common people, who are, 
consequently, much exasperated against 
the English,” Ilia own people were, he 
added, particularly excited by orders issued 
by the nawab and subalidar in Euttehghur, 
to prevent their crossing the Ganges, or 
getting any supplies from Eurruckabad, of 
salt, sugar, or other necessaries usually * 
procured from thence. Besides this, the 
inundation was daily dimiuishing; and 
when the waters subsided, the power of the 
Rao to protect the fugitives would be at an 
end. They liad sent repeated letters by 
Seeta Ram to General Havelock (who 
was an old friend of Edwards^), without 
obtaining any reply; at length they re¬ 
ceived one, advising them to stay where 
they were, and watch events, as the rebels 
infested all the roads, and rendered tra¬ 
velling highly dangerous—almost impossible. 
The fugitives believed the hazard of remain¬ 
ing where they were, greater than that of 
attempting to join the British camp, since 
Hurdeo Buksh could with difficulty restrain 
his subjects. He had already oflered to send 
the Europeans by land, “Teehun teehun;” 

I that is, from friend^s house to friend's 


house—all pledged to secrecy. One of ' 
the chiefs who had promised safe-conduct 
through his territoiy, was Jussah Sing, one ! 
of the most notorious insurrectionary leaders. 
Hurdeo Buksh admitted that Nana Sahib i 
had taken refuge with him; but said I 
that there need be no fear of treachery, | 
for a Rajpoot was never known to break 
his word to a feliow-clnef. The refugees, 
however, preferred the Ganges route, and I 
started on Sunday, August 30tb, under ' 
an escort of eleven matchlockmen, with i 
eight rowers—the party being commanded 
by the brotlier-in-kw of Hurdeo Buksli, 
Thakoor Pirthee Pal Sing; the cliief 
known in the subsequent Oude campaign, ' 
as “Pretty Poll Sing.” Hurdeo Buksh | 
himself, with the Thakoors and other lead¬ 
ing men of the village, came down to the 
boat, which was osteijsibly inteoded to ' 
convey the female relatives of Pirthee Pal, ' 
on a risit to a different branch of the family 
at Tirrowali Pulleah, a lonely place on the 
Oude side of the Ganges, belonging to a ^ 
talookdar named Dhiinna Sing* After i 
remaining two lioua^s waiting for Major ' 
Robertson and Mr, Clmrcher, who at length 
resolved on remaining in their hiding- ' 
places—Edwards, Probyn, his wife, and the 
two surviving children, started on their 
perilous enterprise. Hurdeo Buksh had 
taken every possible precaution, at con¬ 
siderable risk to himself All the boats at i 
the ferries, both on the Ganges and Rara- 
gunga, within the limits of his domain, had 
been seized the night before, for the sake 
of cutting off communication with Eur- 
ruckabad; and, to secure the fideiity of the 
boatmen, he had taken their families into 
custody, with the intention of retaining 
them until the Europeans should have 
safely reached their destination. There 
were 150 miles of river-way to be accoin- 
pUshed* Eor the first twenty down the 
Ram gun ga the risk was small, the in¬ 
fluence of Hurdeo Buksh predominating 
thus far. For the last thirty, until the 
river joins the Ganges, the danger was 
great. Messengers, however, were waiting 
at stated places along the bank, to give | 
information to the voyagers. At one point | 
they were nearly wrecked, coming on a 
rapid, with an abrupt fall of almost four 
feet. The stream, notwithstanding the 
swiftness of its current, was so shallow, 
that the boat stuck in the middle, aud, for * 
ten minutes, remained as it were on an in- I 
dined plane, the water roaring and surging | 
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roimcl; while the fugitives, closely packed' 
ill the small covered space allotted to 
I them, dared not make any effort for fear 
of discovery* 

At length this difficulty'was surmounted, 
and, at sunset, they doated out into the 
Ganges, there about a mile broad. The 
majestic river was still in dood, and carried 
t!ie boat swiftly along to a ferry near a 
I large village, where the stream narrowed 
I considerably. 

I Por a long series of years before the 
I mutiny, fleets had been passing up and 
' dosvn the Ganges without intermission; 

I I but not a single boat (except those at the 
' ferries) had been seen by the villagers since 
I the arrival of the ill-fated crew from 
Futtehghur* Tlie sight of the present 
I vessel, with the armed men on the roof 
and deck, attracted the attention of the 
' people collected with the intention of 
I crossing the river; and the guards, as they 
. approached, got their cartridge-boxes and 
' powder-horns ready for action. , 

In reply to a challenge from shore. 
Fir thee Pal stated that lie was taking his 
' I family down to Tirrowah Pulleah, and could 
not stop, A voice cried, You have Fe- 
ringhees concealed in that boat; come 
ashore at ouce/^ “ Feringhees on boai'd 1” 
said the Thakoor; I wish we had, and we 
should soon dispose of them and get their ’ 
plunder/'' “ Stop, and come ashore/' was 
repeated; but, by this, the boat had floated 
past, and at nightfall anchored safely at a 
I desolate place, from which the stronghold 
I of Dhimna Sing lay about a mile and a-half 
distant inland* After an anxious interval 
of tw'O or three hours, Dhnuna Sing (in ac¬ 
cordance with the arrangement made with 
his sworn friend Hurdeo Buksli) came on 
board with a few followers. The hearts of 
the weary fugitives rose at his appearance. 
They knew him to be possessed of consi¬ 
derable influence on botli sides of the nver 
as far as Cawnpoor; and when they saw 
the white-headed old chief) and noticed his 
wiry and athletic frame, his frank and self- 
possessed manner, they felt him to be “the 
right sort of man'' for the work in hand. 
His men, in answer to repeated challenges 
] from either bank, replied that the boat 
belonged to Dhunna Sing, who was taking 
his family to bathe at a celebrated ghaut 
near Cawnpoor. When this explanation 
failed to satisfy the inquirers, and a peremp¬ 
tory summons was given, to stop and pull [ 
I ashore, the chief himself came forwjird, and | 


the very sonnd of his powerful and pecu¬ 
liarly harsh voice stopped further question¬ 
ing. The Mehndee ghaut, the principal 
ferry between Oude and the Futtehgliur 
side of the river, was a great place of resort 
for the rebels. As the fugitives approached 
the dreaded spot, the moon became over¬ 
clouded, the rowers shipped their oars, and 
the boat glided rapidly past unnoticed iu 
the timely darkness* Again and again 
they grounded: once they remained an 
hour on a sand-bank, at a crisis when 
moments were precious, it being most im¬ 
portant to pass certain dangerous localities 
before morning. This they failed to ac- i 
complisb; and at broad daylight they found 
themselves approachiug a place where a body , 
of the enemy were said to be posted, and 
which they had calculated on passing during ^ 
the night. To their great relief, they found | 
the place deserted* After proceeding some I 
miles further, the current carried them close ' 
on shore, and brought them in contact with ‘ 
a considerable body of people, some bathing, 
some sitting on the bank. Dhunna Sing ' 
was immediately recognised; and the natives . 
earnestly warned him not to proceed much 
further down the river, as ho would in that i 
case inevitably hill into the hands of the | 
“ gora logue/'* who were in force at Bithoor, ' 
and woiSd kill all in the boat. The ‘ 
chief, whose tact had been preriously ' 
evinced in escaping the solicitations of his i 
personal friends to come on shore or re¬ 
ceive them into his boat, affected great 
alarm at the intelligence, Probyn and 
Edwards caught up the children, placed 
their hands over their mouths, to prevent 
the utterance of a word which might yet be 
fatidj and listened in breatbiess anxiety while 
Dhunna Sing, coolly giving a aide-glance 
at them as they la}'' crouched inside the 
covering, inquired of the natives where the 
British were posted; and, on being told, re¬ 
marked that he could avoid that point hy 
crossing to the Oude side of the sti^eam; 
and called to the rowers to give way. 
The order was instantly obeyed; the boat 
shot rapidly on till it reached Bithoor, 
which the fugitives believed to be occupied 
by the British troops. They were happily 
undeceived in time* A native hailed them 
from the bank, and, in reply to the ques¬ 
tions of Dhunna Sing, stated that he was a 
sepoy in the service of the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Jussah Sing, who had died about a 
fortniglit previously of wotiuds received in 
action. When Bithoor was occupied by 
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1 the Pering^hees, the Nana had fled in all 
baste. That place being now evacuated bjr 

1 its captors, lie had sent a party (including 
the speaker) to search for the property lie 
had left behind, and bring it to him at 
Fiitfeehpoor Chowrassee, where he was in 
hiding, a few miles off. Several hundred 

1 armed men w^ere seen congregated in and 
around the buildings; yet the sole boat 
which had appeared for nearly two months 
' on tlie river, did not seem to attract the 
attention of the rebels j at least, they made 
no effort to question the passengers. The 
three Europeans were accustomed to look 
to a special providence for succour during 
their prolonged trial; and they considered 
this instance of preseiwation as truly 

miraculous/^ About thi'ee hours later (that 
is, at % r.M., 31st August) they stepped oii 
shore at the Caivopoor ghaut, where a 
picket of II,M. 84th was stationed. With 
eager joy the soldiers welcomed Probyn 
and Edwards-—insisted on carrying the 
children, and tenderly ivaited on their 
almost exhausted couutrtMvoman, leading 
her to the tent of the magistrate (Shercr), 
past the slaughter-house where every other 
Eoglishwoman who had escaped from 
Euttehghur and reached Cawnpoor alive, 
liad perished horribly. 

In following tins remarkable series of 
adventures during three mouths spent in 
the jungles of Oude, the course of the nar¬ 
rative has been anticipated. 

CHAPTI 

GWALIOR AND INDOBE.—M 

The origin and progress of the Mah- 
ratta States of Gwalior ’<2.u(3 Indore have 
been already related; their nistory being 
closely interwoven with that of British 
India* In past times, Sindia and Hoi car 
were honoured as brave foes; but the 
present representatives of these warriors 
have earned for themselves the nobler dis¬ 
tinction of stanch friends, hold and true in 
tlie darkest hour of peril and temptation- 
1 Before the outbreak, Sindia had given 

indications of inheriting something of the 

1 u'arlike spirit of his ancestors ;* and all the 
Europeans conversant with the affairs of 
the principality, spoke of the prime minister, 
Dinkur Bao, as a man of rare ability and 
integrity. To him we certainly, in great 
measure, owe the prompt and unwavering 
fealty displayed by the Gwalior durbar. 
On the first evil tidings from Meerut, the 
maharajah hastened to place his body-guard 
at the service of Lieutenant-governor Col¬ 
vin. The Gwalior contingent was, of course, 
entirely under British control; for the reader 
will remember, that this force was in realitv 
part and parcel of the Bengal army. The 
young rajah had not the slightest control 

• “ On one occasion, -nhen Lis then newly raised 
artillery hesitated to hte upon a body of the old 
levies who had refused to cKsband, Sindia jumped 

HR xvi. ! 
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over the troops enlisted in his name, and ' 

paid out of his coffers. The men had not | 

even the usual ties of mercenary troops; but, 

while they received the money of one master, 

they obeyed the orders of another* They 

had been employed by Lord Ellenborongh 

to coerce the native government in 1843— 

a proceeding not calculated to increase their 

respect for either of the parties at variance, 

or to elevate their own principles of action. 

Sindia had never placed the slightest re- ■ 

iianceon their loyalty; but had plainly told 

the British resident at his court (Major 

Maepherson), that these troops would follow 

the example of their brethren at Meerut 

and Delhi. Aware of the danger, the 

maharajah exerted himself strenuously to 

avert it. The name he bore would have 

been a rallying-cry for the Hindoos, far 

more exciting than that of the Nana of 

Bithoor; and the mutineers waited anxiously 

for some turn of affairs which might enlist 

Sindia and Holcar on the side of revolt* 

It was the bond of nationality, of creed and 

caste, which, at the eommencement of the 

mutiny, gave them influence with the Bengal 

armv." This lasted until it became evident 
¥ 

off bis horsci seized a lighted portfire from the hand 
of a gunner, and himself discharged the first gun.” 
—Bombay correspondent: August Ut, 
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that, for good or for evil, the chiefs liad 
east in their lot with the British govern¬ 
ment: then the troops set them at defiance, 
and fraternised witli the great mass of their 

1 fellows* But the stanchness of the young 
Mahratta princes, and the energy, tact, and 

1 vigilance of their native advisers, kept back 
many thousand men from joining the revolt 
d nriug the first epoch of panic and msissacre, 

1 when their co-operation might have involved 
the loss of the North-Western Provinces, 

1 and of the mass of Europeans stationed 

1 there, Sindia's contingent numbered about 

1 10,000—artillery, cavalry, and infantry* 

' The men were of great stature, and ad- 
1 mirahly disciplined; the cavalry were well 
mounted, the artillery thoroughly trained. 
In fact, the Native contingents (and espe¬ 
cially that of Gwalior) were the most in- 
fiammatory of the iiimierous combustibles 

I 'which the Supreme government had laid 

1 ready for ignition, within easy conmiunica¬ 
tion of eacli other, throughout India* Giva- 
Hor aud Indore had not yet been annexed: 
their reigning princes were both adopted 
lieirs—the ancient law having been suffered 
to remain in force, though somewhat 
under protest; and these, with a few other 
surviving states, acted as boundaries to 
revolt and insurrection. But the current 
was too strong to he turned backwards by 
such obstacles; for the titne, at least, it had 
strength to surmount what it could not 
destroy, and both Sindia and Holear shared 
j the perils wliich they had vainly striven to 
avert* 

1 Detached portions of the contingent 

had mutinied at Hattrass, Neemuch, and 
Nusseerabad, at the end of May and begin- 
1 iiingof June|=^= but the main body, at Gwa- 
i Iior, continued apparently firm up to a later 
• period* Several of tbe English officers 
expressed strong eonfidenee in their men* 
The native government understood them 
better; and felt that, unless Delhi were 
s p eed i I y re capture d, tU e s p re ad of th e mnti ny 

1 was only a question of time. Dinkur Eao 
appreciated aright tiie feeling of the contin¬ 
gent, and likewise that of the small force 
maintained by the state on its own account. 
Both, he knew, sympathised with the, 
sepoys, and differed from each other only' 
in the superior attachment of the latter to 
the person of their sovereign. The troops 
on whoni the maharajah could alone rely, 

• See pages ]&3 and 195, 

i' 0 verlan d 1 'nend of India ^ No vember 2 2 n d4 85 8* 

1 % Letter dated November 15tb, 1858 j written by 

were the Mahrattas and the Gwalior Hin¬ 
doos. The complicated circumstances of 
Hs position were well set forth by the 
Friend of Indian an authority which liaa 
never been accused of favouring native 
courts, or making undue allowance for 
their difficulties. The chief danger which 
menaced Sindia, arose, according to this 
journal, from the current of public opinion, 
which became almost irresistible under 
the excitement of the period, and which 
pointed distinctly to the downfall of the 
British empire, and the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing measures in time for the aggrandise¬ 
ment of G^valior*^^ The position of affairs 
was understood by very few of even the 
European residents; and the first view in 
India, we believe, and certainly the view iti 
England, was, that Sindia had only to de¬ 
clare for or against us,^^ and cither hunt 
down or aid the mutineers.'^^f As it was, 
he took so decided and uncompromising a 
position on the British side, that his life 
was in jeopardy, and he was actually driven 
from his capital by troops in his own pay; 
but, before this happened, he had succeeded 
in gaining a long interval of quiet, and had 
saved Agi'a by protracting the inevitable 
struggle until the Supreme government 
were fully forewarned and forearmed* The 
Frimd of India admits, that the native 
court displayed striking abilityand 
” really keen sense,” “ acting on a definite 
policy, aud not on the vague, half childish 
impulses we are sometimes apt to ascribe to 
ail ruling Asiatics;” adding, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Maliratta durl^ar augur 
well for “the success of that policy of confi¬ 
dence which must be the key to any suc¬ 
cessful policy of the future.” British 
functionaries, competent judges both from 
position and ability, have expressed them¬ 
selves in yet stronger language regarding 
the important service rendered by the ma¬ 
harajah and his minister. Of the latter. 
Colonel Grove Somerset, who served in the 
Gwalior contingent for sevej'al years, speaks 
most highly; declaring, “I look upon 
Dinkur Eao as a gentleman, an honest and 
faithful man, and my friend.It is re¬ 
markable how generally the most expe¬ 
rienced servants, both of the Crown and of ^ 
the E. I. Company, have concurred in bear- . 
ing testimony to the ability and integ- | 
rity which they had witnessed in native 

Colonel Grove Somerset, to whom tbe author 
gratefully acknowledges himself indebted for much 
valuable information regarding Gwalior, 
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couits. General LoWj the “ anti-annexa¬ 
tion^' nieniber of tlie SupremG Councilj 
i holds tlie same language in the present 
epochs n heiij in Mi\ Disraeli's words, the rule 
is ^*to destroy natiouaiity as, of old, 

General Wellesley held, under the wiser 
and more honourable system of respecting 
it- The latter authority waa little given to 
enthusiasm in feeling, or warmth of expres- 
1 sioii; yet his despatches afibrd declarations 
of esteem and friendship for Purneah, the 
dew an of Mysoor, such as few European 
ministers elicited from his iron pen^ and 
in describing to Sir John Malcolm the 
character of the wihest of the continental 
diplomatists with whom his wonderful 
career had brought him in connection, he 
compared the famous Frenchman to their 
old Mahi'atta acquaintance, Sindia's am¬ 
bassador at the famous conferences winch 

1 preceded the treaty of Surjee Aujengaum, 
in 1803; remarking, that Talleyrand was 
“like Eitel Punt—only not so clever,” 

The present maharajah, the representa¬ 
tive and heir, by adoption, of the Sindia of! 

1 lialf a century ago, is more fortunate than I 
his predecessor; for Diiikur Kao appears to [ 

1 unite the tact of Eitel Punt with the | 
judgment and integrity of Purneah^ 

The officer in command at Gwalior, in 

1 ^'lay, 1857, was Brigadier Kamsay, On 
i the 30th of that mouth, he reported to 
government the circumstances which had 
occurred during the four previous days. 
On the 26th instant, the men of the con¬ 
tingent had insulted Dinkur Eao on bis 
entry into cantonments, and had given him 
so much reason to apprehend personal vio¬ 
lence at -tlieir hands, tliat he returned to 
the Lushkur (the part of the town in which 
Sindia resided) on horseback, instead of 
i the carriage in which he had come, and by 
n bye-road, to avoid observation, Tiie 
reason of this strong feeling against the 
dew an was, the searching inquiries insti¬ 
tuted by him to discover the originators or 

1 propagators of a report current in Gwalior, 

1 as in most other stations at that period, of 
the aiTival at the baxaar of a large quan¬ 
tity of otta, w^hich was being sold at a very 
' low price, 'with the view of destroying the 
caste of the purchasers by means of the 

* India debate*— Timss^ July 28th, 1857. 
t Brigadier Kamsay's despatch, dated Gwalior, 
May 30th, 1S57/*—^Further Pari, Papers on the 
Mutinies, 1858 (No, 6), p* 152, 

\ Mrs* Coopland's E^vapeJ^ om Gti^altOTi p. 107- 
1 § Brigadier Kamsay^s despatch.—P, Papers, p. 153, 

bone-dust secretly mixed with the flour. 
The exposure of the false and malicious 
character of tliis rumour, had rendered 
Dinkur Rao extremely unpopular* On the 
morning of the 27t]i, the maharajah urged 
that all the ladies in the station should bo 
sent to the Residency for protection, as he 
had reason to believe that the contingent 
was altogether wrong and mutinous, and 
that the men had sworn on the Gauges- 
water and the Koran to stand by eacli 
other* In the event of the outbreak which 
he considered immiueut, he advised the | 
officers at once to mount their horses and [ 
ride olf. The political agent, Major Mac- 
phersou, entirely concurred with Sindia, j 
and moved that evening from leantonments ^ 
into the Residency, taking the ladies with 
him; from theuee they were sent on, at | 
the earnest request of Sindia, into the ^ 
palace, for greater security- The party 
consisted of thirteen ladies, four sergeants' 
wives (almost all with one or two chil¬ 
dren), the political agent, and the chaplain, 
Mr, Coopland* A teiegrapliic message was 
immediately dispatched by Major Mac- 
pherson, informing Lieutenant-governor 
Colvin of what had occurred, and request¬ 
ing the immediate return of the maha- 
rajali's body-guard, to assist in escorting 
the ladies to Agra, A copy of this mes¬ 
sage was sent by the political agent to the 
brigadier, whereupon the latter neutralised 
its effect by dispatching another j in which 
he states—“ I took on myself to report to 
Mi\ Colvin, that we [the European officers] 
had slept in tlie lines the previous night, 
that all was quiet, and confideucc in¬ 
creasing; and that I considered Sindia was 
disposed to enhance his own services at the 
expense of the contingeiit*”t 

The immediate effect of the brigadier's | 
message was a telegram from Agra, de- ^ 
siring that the ladies should not be sent , 
tliither till the mutiny really broke out at |l 
Gwalior. The result was, that when the i 
crisis came, the unmarried officers rode off 
and escaped; the married ones stayed to 
protect their wives, and were raassacred,+ 

In the evening of the 28th, Mrs. Meade 
and Mrs. Murray, “in opposition to the 
most urgent aolicitatioua of ilajor Mac- 
pherson, returned to cantonments ;”§ and 
the other ladies followed their example 
on the 30th, at the brigadier^s express 
desire* There were about £6,000 in 
the treasury; and the brigadier, instead 
of sending tins sum to the Residency or 
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tlie palace for security, aud thus reraoving 
one incitement to revolt, contented liim- 
1 ! self by increasing the guard of the 4th 
I regiment over it, \vith a view, he says, to 
I lead the iiic]i to think that lie feared dan¬ 
ger from without, and not from within. 
Although tlnis thwarted, the native govern¬ 
ment and the political agent continned to 
exert themselves strenuously to keep down 
mutiny, beaiing quietly the odium uu- 
1 justly raised against them, and hoping for 
I nothing more than that their anticipatians 
I of evil might prove unfounded* The news 
of tlie mutiny of the detachments, in con¬ 
cert with the other troops at various sta- 
j tious, increased the difficulty of retaining 
I the main body in allegiance; the bearing 
I of the native population expressed ilhivill; 
I and even the servants became insolent in 
their demeanour. This last circumstance, 
I however, rests on the testimouy of Mrs. 
; CoopJantI, the wife of the cliapJain of the 
station; a witness whose strong prejudice 
I against the natives, evinced in her observa¬ 
tions on them before the mutiny, tends to 
I invalidate the credit dne to her otherwise 
I keen perceptions. The maharajah, the lady 
I admits, in some way prevented the women 
from being killed at Gwalior”—a service 
I which, if it did not inspire gratitude, might 
have prevented the publication of an uu- 
courteous comment upon his cold 

hand, just like all natives and apos¬ 
trophes in connection with the name of the 
j man who had saved the writer^s life, re- 

I * Coopland's Mcape /rain Gwalior^ p* 83. 

J f Mrs. Coopland speaks of Calcutta as “ the 

I capital of a countn^ called the Queen's penal settle¬ 
ment for panpers'* (p. 14) ; and of India as ** Scot¬ 
land's grave-} ard.'^ Then she relates the efforts of 
herself and her husband at scolding their attendants 
iii Hindustani; and how, not being stifficiently fluent 
in that language, the}' had leconrae to Engllshj 
which, they “ had been told, natives disliked moie, 
as they did not know what it meant ” Lest any of 
her readers should find themselves at a similar dis¬ 
advantage, Mrs- Coopland adds, that ** the most 
opprobrious epithets in Hindustimi, aie * khak soiu‘,' 
* biirrumzadu,' and ^ mourgeu' (black pig, infidel, 
and fo\vr').“(p. 19). To Sindia she took a strong 
dislike, on first arriving at his capital, for the fol¬ 
lowing reason:—^‘Unfortunately, the rajah was a 
Hindoo, therefore the cow being sacred in his eyes, 
we were not allowed any beef except it was brought 
occasionally from Agia, * • • I wish the rajah 

had known what a grudge I owed him for this 
troubjesome prejudice." (p, 4S), Mr. Coopland's 
letters to England suggest sanguinary and ini- 
])racticable measures for the suppression of the 
mutiny. They afford evidence of the confficting 
opinions of the Europeans at Gw alior, and the man¬ 
ner in which, while one party endeavoured to con- 
I ciliate the sepoys, another, inciuding the Agra press, 


garding the impossibility of finding out the 
motives of a " doubly-dyed traitorous Mah- 
latta/^ The unreasoning antipathy to all 
natives, entertained by both I^Ir. and Mrs. 
Cooplandjt rendered their position infinitely 
worse than that of the Europeans in gen¬ 
eral, either at Gwalior or elsewhere; for 
while these latter trusted implicitly (and | 
were justified by events in ao trusting), | 
tliat their own household would, if they 
could not serve, certainly not injure them ; 
the Cooplands believed every Indiaix their 
sworn foe, and anticipated treachery even 
from their ayah and punkah coolies* The 
chaplain, Mrs. Cooplaud writes, ''seldom 
midi'essed at night; aud I had a dresa 
always ready to escape in* My Imsband^s 
riffe was kept loaded (I learnt to load and 
fire it), aa we were determined not to (lie 
without a struggle ”1 
According to this authority, in fie-shooting 
was, even before the mutiny, a favourite 
aceorapliahment among a portion of the 
European ladies in India. Scarce as tigers 
are becoming in the more populous parts 
of the country, Mrs. Coopland knew some 
ladies who bad shot them;” and she makes 
disdainful mention of women ivho faint at 
the sight of blood, and are terrified at a 
harmless cow.” There may be some ex¬ 
aggeration in this; but if the ladies at 
Gwalior were really preparing to defend 
themselves, as early jls the middle of May, 
with loaded piatois,§ the measure was sure 
to be reported, by the native servants, to 
adopted a tone calculated to alarm and iiiftiriate 
them. Writing from Gwalior, May 16th, Mr, 
Cropland declares tli© Meerut and Delhi outbreak 
to he a divine “ punishment upon all the weak 
tampering with idolatry, and flattering vile super- 
siition [not killing beef in a Hindoo atate, for in- 
stance]. Of course we are alarmed liere. There 
are only about twenty English officers, ivith their 
wives and children, in the station, and about 5,000 
Native troops; so that w^e ai'e entirely at their . 
mercy. * * * Instead of remaining to have our | 

throate cut, we ought to have gone to Agra long 
ago, or towards Bombay t all the European regi¬ 
ments should have been drawn together; and everp 
Amative reffimetit that showed the least sipn of dis- I 
affection f at once deslroj/edi or at least driven a wav : 
for, as a leading article in the Agra paper of this 
morning observes, what Native regiment can now he 
trusted f I vrould leave for Bombay at once, but it 
would be death to be exposed even for an hour to 
the sunSooner, iheref ore, than encounter ihe heat 
of the journey, the chaplain remained at Gwalior to 
meet the death he anticipated at the hands of those 
whom he had prejudged as ** the brutal, treacherous, 
Native soldiers."—{p. 85.) X p. Ill 

f Captain Campbell, we arc told,; before starting 
with the reinforcement to Agra, gave hia wife a , 
brace of loaded pistols." —J5m., p. 88* 
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MUTINY AT LULLUTPOOU—JUNE 12th, 1857* 


the troops, and was not calculated to in- ' 
crease the chance of escape for the ‘vvomcn 
in the event of a mutiny, 

Lidlutpoor, —The mutiny in the contin¬ 
gent, which immediately preceded that at 
Gwalior, occurred at Lullutpoor, a military 
post, where the head-quarters and right 
wing of the 6tii infantry were stationed, 
tlie left wing being at the fort of Aseer- 
ghur. On the morning of the 12tli of 
June, forty-five troopers arrived from Now- 
gong* They belonged to the 12tirirregular 
cavalry, the regiment "which had been con¬ 
spicuous at Jhansi for its ferocity* The 
detachment had been sent for, for the re¬ 
inforcement of Lullutpoor, by order of 
Captain Skene, immediately before the 
outbreak at Jhansi; but the new^s of the 
massacre at that place, and the conduct of 
the 12thj liad readied Lullutpoor, where, 
however, all remained qniet until the very 
moment of revolt* Dr* O^Brien, the regi¬ 
mental surgeon, remarks, regarding the 
mutiny of the 6th, on the night of the 
12th of June— 

*'It was rather a sudden affair, and unexpected 
by me. Captain Sale, who commanded, and I and 
the sepoys, parted good friends* They told us they 
were the servants of the hing [of Belhi], and that 
we miglit go: we saluted each other, and parted, ' 
The native Eergeant-major, Ungud Soohool, was a | 
man of vast influence in the Tegimenl—in fact, he | 
commanded it ; and, had he been loyal, the regiment I 
would not have mutinied, On the inarch of the ' 
right wing from LuUutpoori the Boondelas thought 
they ivould catch them crossing the bridge, pour a 
volley into them, and get hold of the treasure ; but 
Ungud Sookool was too wide awake: he threw' out 
skirmishera on eacli aide of the bridge, and swept 
the nullah. The mutineers had lo fight their way 
from Lullutpoor to the Betwa river, which they did 
in good style, inflicting severe loss on the Boon¬ 
delas* The wing -ivas not more than 300 strong, as 
a portion of the men were on leave; the Boondelas 
were in thousands. After tliey crossed the Betwa 
they were in the Jhansi territory, and the fliing 
ceased. On their march from Jhansi towards Oorai 
and Cal pee, they fell in with a lot of Christian 
prisoners, whom they liberated and caused to be 
escorted to some place of safety* So that, on the 
whole, they behaved wtU to the Christians* Had 
one I^ative officer remained Arm, three-fourths of 
the corps would have remained with him,’** 

Ur* O^Brien states, that but for the pre- 
seuce of' the cavalry detachment, lie should 
have remained at Lullutpoor until the 
morning; as it was, he prevailed on Cap¬ 
tain Sale to join him in seeking the pro¬ 
tection of the rajah of Baupore, a neigli- 

* Letter from Dr, 0*Brien, 28th October, 185S, 
Communicated bv Colonel Grove Somerset, 

t Ihi<l 


bDuring chief whom he had known for 
years* The two Europeans, accompanied 
by several faithful sepoys, proceeded to 
Mussoorah (a small fort, four miles frotn 
Lullutpoor), and there found the rajah, 
who, at their request, sent off a party of 
horsemen to bring away from the station 
Deputy-commissioner Gordon, Lieutenant 
Gordon (6th infantry), Ins wife and chil¬ 
dren; the qua rteianaster-serge ant and his 
wife, and a Salt patrol* The rescue was 
quietly effected, and the fugitives w^ere 
kindly received at Baupore* Yet it was 
subsequently discovered tliat the rajah liad 
been tarapering with the men for some 
time before they mutinied. He was de¬ 
ceived in the amount of money iu the 
treasuiy, believing that it contained three 
lacs, instead of only 20,000 rupees* Bnksli 
Biillie, the rajah of Shahgliur, like the 
rajah of Baupore and many other chiefs, 
protected fugitives, but still joined in the 
revolt. Of the former. Dr* O'Brien, ivho 
was first sheltered and aftenvards impri¬ 
soned by liim, says, " I know the rajah of 
Shahgliur was a long time wavering he 
was a w^eak, vacillating man, easily led 
asti'ay but, “ had he or the rajah of Bau¬ 
pore had such a man as Dinkur Bao to 
advise them, they w'ould not have rebelled ; 
neitlicr ivonld they have done so, had 
Sleeman been at Saugov.'^t 

At Aseet'ghuTy great fears were enter¬ 
tained that the left wing of the 6th would 
follow the example set at Lullutpoor, and, 
seizing on the fortress entrusted to their 
charge, give dangerous assistance to tlie 
rebel cause, by presUga attached to the 
possession of the famous old fortress. 
Happily, the inhabitants of Aseerghur, and 
of the neighbouring country, were well 
affected towards the British government j 
and the commandant, Colonel le Mesurier, 
considered, that by embodyiug for tem¬ 
porary service 100 to 150 active men, the 
safety of the fortress might he secured 
until rcinforcenients of Bombay troops 
Blionld arrive. At the same time, he ex¬ 
erted every effort to prevent the men from 
hearing of the various mutinies taking 
place among the scattered portions of the 
I contingent* The sepoys remained obedient 
and orderly throughout June; but early in 
I July, the determined attitude assumed by 
, the mutinous contingent, seriously alarmed 
I the colonel, who felt that his men could not 
I be expected to fight against, and would 
i probably fraternise with, their owm kindred* 
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He tlierefore induced the entire left witig' 
to evacuate the fort^ on the plea of being 
encamped in readiness to join the field 
force then daily expected at Aseerghur. | 
The men murmuredj but obeyed; and at 
sunrise on the 6th of July, the regiment 
paraded and marched out in a quiet and ^ 
orderly manner ; immediately after which, a | 
party of eighty-five men, who had been 
quietly got together a day or two previ¬ 
ously, and warned to be in readiness, were 
marched into the fortress; and in another 
hour, the regimental guards were relieved, 
and j oined their comrades at the encamping- 
gronnd. 

To return to Gwalior, where the British 
continued to manifest au implicit conh- 
dence in the contingent, which Sindia de¬ 
clared to be “ incomprehensible/^ The 
time, he said, for reasoning with, or profess¬ 
ing confidence in, the sepoys was past, and 
any attempt to do either would be as¬ 
cribed to false motives* Again and again 
he reiterated a formal warning, that the 
contingent troops bad ceased entirely to be 
servants to the British government. Tlie 
treasure from Oorai'*^ was brought in by 
a party of the 2nd (contingent) infantry on 
the 12tli of June, and Major Macpber- 
son sent it at once to the treasury of the 
maharajah, as the sole chance for its pre¬ 
servation* 

On the 13th, a wing of the 2nd infantry 
was ordered to proceed to the Persa and 
Seeknrwaree districts, near the Chumbul. 
Tiie commanding officer (Major Blake) was 
compelled to report that the men bad re¬ 
fused to march ; but he hoped they would 
yet obey* The 14th fell on a Sunday; and 
several of the Europeans, who were never 
to see another sunrise, left their homes 
early, to witness the funeral of an officer's 
child, the little son of Captain Murray, 
Major Blake and his lady. Major SUerrifi, 
and Captain Hawkins, were among those 
who, after the funeral, attended church 
and partook of the Lord^s Supper. 

It must have been a solemn and deeply 
aflectiog service to all wlio took part in it; 
but to none more so than to Captain 
Hawkins, an excellent and veiy popular 
officer of twenty-five years* standing, then 
in command of the artiJIefy of the Gwalior 

* See ardSt p* 318. 

t Mrs* Blahe’a JBscape from Ownlior. Printed 
for private circulation. 

X Ibid, 

5 “Notes of events at Gwalior, from the ilth of 
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contingent* He was one of those who had 
upheld the trustworthiness of the con¬ 
tingent, or at least of his own men, in 
opposition to the mabarajali, the resident, 
and Dinkur llaoj but he had other causes 
of anxiety- HU wife had joined him from 
Seepree (the nearest station), in the middle 
of the preceding week, with her four 
children : a fifth liadbeen born an hour after 
her arrival ; and from the effects of hurry 
and excitement, the life of the mother was 
almost despaired of on that Sunday morn¬ 
ing, Mrs* Blake, in a painfully interest¬ 
ing account of wlmt she witnessed^f remarks 
“^^The sepoys were, as \isual, most re¬ 
spectful as we passed, both in going and re¬ 
turning to the burial-ground/* In the 
afternoon, an unoccupied bungalow, in the 
very centre of the cantonments (the pro¬ 
perty of a native), was discovered to be on 
fire* A few minutes later flames bluest forth 
from the mess-house, winch was about 
eighty or ninety yards from the former build¬ 
ing; and both were soon totally destroyed* 
The mess bath-house also caught fire, and 
was burned; and Captain Stewart's bungalow 
was oul v saved by the exertions of tlie sepoys* 
These fires caused alarm and mistrust among 
some of the ladies and officers j but others, 
again, so entirely rejected the idea of danger 
or treachery, that fears were allayed, and 
no plans made for the escape of either women 
or officers in case of an outbreak,]; In the 
evening, shortly before nine o'clock, a report 
was brought up from the lines, that the 
Native artillery had turned out and loaded 
thei r g u ns * Cap t ai ii s H aw kin s an d S te w a rt 
hastened to the lines, and found their men 
preparing for action* When asked the 
meaning of their conduct, they replied 
they had been told they were about to 
be attacked, and had heard that the Euro¬ 
peans w'cre upon them.” It was no time for 
discussion; and the officers were glad to do 
what they could to quiet the men, and in¬ 
duce them to disperse; after which, Captains 
Hawkins and Stewart proceeded to the 
brigadier's to report the circumstance. § 
While sitting with him, some sepoys 
rushed in, exclaiming that the troops were 
in actual revolt* The alarm was sounded; 
and the officers, leaving the brigadier, 
returned to their lines. Most of the 

Maypublished in the Mofu^silite newspaper, 
August lOth* These notes are evidently extracted 
from a journal kept by one of the Gwalior com¬ 
munity] but the name and position of the writer 
are carefully withheld* 
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Europeaus had retired to rest, and were 
awakened by their servants* Bugles were 
heard sounding an alarm ; voices cried^ To 
arms ! to arms I the Feriti ghees are conje,” 
Major Blake rose immediately, dressed, took 
a hasty leave of his wife, and galloped to 
the lines. On arrivingai the quarter-guard 
of his regimerLt, he was shot through the 
chest, and fell with his charger. Lieutenant 
Pierson, the adjutant of the 2nd infantry, 
was the next officer on the ground. He had 
been roused by the intelligence that the 
w'hole of the troops had mutinied, aud were 
lining the main roads of the cantonments, 
with the intention of shooting down all the 
Europeans who should approach them. It 
must have been a hard trial to leave a young 
wife alone to meet death or w^orse, and to 
go, as it were, in search of danger in another 
quarter; and the young officer rode gloomily 
away, to join the mutinous body he had 
till DOW proudly called his regiment* “ I 
knew what I had to expect/^ he writes; 
"and yet it was my duty to go and do my 
best; so I went away from my home, which 
I never saw again,He had not proceeded 
far on the road before lie met Dr. 
Mack el Jar and Lieutenant Ityves, who had 
just escaped from Jhansi; and the three 
Europeans "were regularly hustled down 
to parade by crowds of sepoyFour 
volleys of musketry were fired at them ; and 
a ball, during the last one, shot Pierson^s 
horse through the heart. The animal fell; 
the rider extricated himself with difficulty, 
expecting a bayonet in his back every 
moment. Wrenching his leg from beneath 
the dead horse, and leaving his boot be¬ 
hind, he went on parade, and there saw 
Major Blake lying mortally wounded* He 
knelt beside the dying man, unfastened his 
coat, placed his head on liis shoulder, and 
tried to make him speak. Mackeliar and 
liyves stood by; and though the Europeans 
were surrounded hy bnndi'eds of mutineers 
during their attendance on the major, no 
attempt w^as made to injure them: indeed, 
the men of the 2nd Foot professed great 
sorrow for what had occurred, declared 
vehemently that the 4th Foot had done the 
deed, and seemed anxious to save their 
commander, if it were yet possible. But it 
was too late: tlie brave, kind heart that 
could not harbour suspicion or distrust, had 
nearly ceased to beat; consciousness was 
quite over; and his poor widow, when she 
learnt the manner of her bereavement, 
comforted herself by reflecting, that since 
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her husband had lived " to fear the grave as 
little as his bed,” " she might look upon his 
end as more of a translation than death, so 
rapid must have been the exchange from 
earth to heaven.” 

Some of the sepoys made an attempt to 
carry away the body of tlie dead or dying 
officer to the hospital; and, by their advice, 
the other three Europeans endeavoured to 
make their escape. The Jhansi fugitives 
rode off towards Agra; but Pierson, being on 
foot, could not accompany them. Three 
sepoys saw his position, and, catching hold of 
him, said they would try and save him* They 
threw off his hat, tore off his trowsers and 
remaining boot, rolled him in a horsecloth, j 
and, while two carried the mummy-like 
burden, the third walked in front, and by 
dint of energy and resolution, by knocking 
up one rebePs musket, and declaring it was 
one of their wuves they were carrying, they I 
bore their burden safely past all the sentries, j 
and crossed the river. Then they wished | 
him to start for Agra, assuring him that 1 
the chances were ten to one that his wife 
had been killed by that time; but he was 
firm in refusing to attempt to escajie with¬ 
out her; and, after much persuasion, the 
sepoys were induced to take him down the 
banks of the river (the opposite side of 
which was lined with guards to arrest 
fugitives), until they arrived opposite the 
house Pierson had so lately left* Then one 
of the sepoys said, " Now I will go and bring 
your wife, if she is alive.” He did go, aud, 
in twenty minutes, Imsband aud wife met 
again. The house had been robbed by the 
sepoy guard: the money left with a faith¬ 
ful native servant for her nse, had been 
taken from him, and the watch and chain 
snatclied from her hand; but she was 
personally uninjured, tliougli terrified aud 
unable to walk* The three sepoys *^be- 
haV e d splendid ly ^ The h ors eclot h, i n wh ich 
they had before swathed the lieutenant, was 
now tied "bag-fashiou on to a musket,” 
with the lady in it; and placing the but 
and muscle on their shoulders, they carried 
her thus seven miles to the Besidency, 
her husband walking barefoot by their side 
all the way. TJiree other European fugi¬ 
tives had reached the same place just before 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Pierson ; and having 
procured an elephant, they all mounted 
on it, aud started afresh, with the intention 
of seeking protection with the maharajah 
in the Lnshkur, which was about five 
or six miles from the Mora, or British 
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caBtonraents. They had not proceeded above 
half a mile, before they met nearly a dozen 
carriages, the horses at full gallop, attended 
by an escort of Sixidia'a body-guard. The 
party consisted of Major Macpherson and 
hi 3 sister^ Mrs- Innes {whose bnsband was at 
Lucknow), Brigadier Ramsay, Captain and 
Mrs. Meade ai)d child, Captain and Mrs. 
Murray and two children, the Piersons, 
and seventeen other persons, of whom the 
I majority were women and chi Id re in Some 
1 of them had escaped with great difficulty 
I from the cantonments. Brigadier Ramsay 
I and Captains Meade and Murray, finding 
I it useless to attempt going to the hues, 
fled directly to Sindia with their families, 

I under the escort of a havildar and some 
faithful sepoys* 

' On hearing of the outbreak. Major Mac- 
I plierson had hastened to join the maharajah, 
and found him at his palace, the Phoolbagh, 

' surrounded by his troops under arms. The 
brigadier and officers, with several ladies 
and children, had already arrived ; and they 
believed that all left behind in cantonments 
must have perished. Patrols of picked men 
of Sindians troops were, Viowever, sent to 
search for fugitives. The maharajah and 
the dew an considered it perfectly clear, from 
the attitude of the rebels and the feeling of 
the durbar troops, that the Europeans could 
not he protected in Gwalior. Carriages, 
palanquins, and an escort of the body-guard, 
had therefore been prepared to convey them 
to the Chumbu], or, if necessary, to Agra- 
Then followed an anxious discussion on 
the policy to be adopted by Sindia. The 
rebels were known to expect, that in the 
event of liis refusing to enrol and lead them 
against the rich and weakly garrisoned fort 
of Agra, he w^ould gladly purchase their 
departure with a large sum of money. 
Failing this, they threatened to bombard 
Gwalior, in which case it w^as probable that 
I the maharajah^s troops would coalesce with 
them; and, with their artillery and magazine, 
the nominal sovereign would be entirely at 
their mercy. It was evident that, under 
these complicated difiiculties, the simplest 
course for the Gwalior court was to get rid 
of the mutinous contingent at once, and at 
any rate; but the arguments of Major 
Macpherson were successfully directed to 
inducing Sindia to act for the benefit of 
the Supreme government, and rely on its 
strength and generosity to uphold and 
rew'ard him for any temporary sacrifice or 
peril to his more immediate interests. The 


part which he was to play was difficult and 
dangerotis, as double-dealing always is, how¬ 
ever good the object in view. It was to 
hold the contingent in check until Agra 
could be reinforced, or Dellii should fall. 
To this end it was deemed indispeiisabie 
that Sindia should give no decided answer 
to the rebel deputations, by which (as was 
foreseen) he was subsequently besieged, but 
should lead them to believe that he was at 
heart one with them, and only waited a 
good opportunity of throwing off his alle¬ 
giance to the Britisli. 

Sindia and Dinkur Rao were assured, 
that whatever the outer Anglo-Indian world 
might think of them conduct, the governor- 
general, understanding its true bearing, 
would approve any concessions that might 
be necessary for the all-iraportant object— 
the detention of the contingent. This ques¬ 
tion being decided, the Europeans quitted 
Gwalior. On reaching Hingonah, a village 
twelve miles from the Chumbul, they found 
a band of 200 Ghaisis, drawn up under a 
Mohammedan named Jehangeer Khan, "who 
had once been a havildar in the contin¬ 
gent. Leaving the British service, he en¬ 
tered that of Sindia, and became one of his 
favourite captains; hut the mutiny suddenly 
transformed him into a Giiazi leader of the 
highest pretensions to sanctity. The word 
must have sounded ominous of evil to 
such of the Europeans as had any ac¬ 
quaintance with the history of the Moham¬ 
medan conquest of India. The present 
^^holy warriors,'^^ chiefly rebels from the 
British and Sindians ranks, being novices, 
seem to have been irresolute as to their 
plan of action. The leader, after some 
preliminary discussion, approached Major 
Macpherson, arrayed in green; and, while 
fiugering his beads, mingled his prayers 
with protestations of the absence of any 
intention on bis part of iiijunug the Eu¬ 
ropeans. But tlie listeners were incre¬ 
dulous ; for the captain of the body-guard 
pointed out to them a body of plunderers 
in evident concert with the Ghazis assembled 
in the ravines on the way to the river. Hap¬ 
pily, Dinkur Rao, knowing the road, had 
foreseen that some difficulty might occur at 
this point; and in obedience to his sum¬ 
mons, Thakoor Buldeo Sing, chief of the 
Dnndowteeah Brahmins—a robust and w'ar- 
like tribe^—^arrived at midniglit, with a strong 
body of followers, just as the resident was 
preparing to abandon the carriages, and 
start the ladies and children on horseback. 
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by a bridle-path, towards Eajghaut, lower 
down the Oh iimbul. Bukieo Sing remiu ded 
the resident of a visit he had once paid 
them, and of his intercession with the de- 
wan, regarding some tanks and wells for the 
people, 'MVe have not forgotten tliis/^ he 
said, and will defend you with onr Hves/^ 
He set one-balf of his men to watch Je- 
hangeer Khau, and, with the other, escorted 
the Europeans to the river, avoiding a band 
of mutineers stationed in one of the roads, 
by turning out of the usual path* It was 
well for the fugitives they had so stanch an 
escort; for the body-guard and the Paegah 
(or household) horse, alarmed at the pros¬ 
pect of being brought iu contact with their 
mutinous brethren, refused to euter the 
ravines, and, deaf to all remonstrance, turned 
back to Gwalior Tlie Europeans crossed 
the Chumbul by the aid of Buldeo Bing; 
and, on the opposite shore, the elephants 
and escort of the rana of D hoi poor were in 
readiness, in compliance with a requisition 
sent by Major Macphersoii in the course of 
the previous day^s march, 

Dholpaorj —is the capital of a small sub¬ 
sidiary state of the same name, 1,626 square 
miles in extent, with a population of about 
550,000 persons, chiefly Jats. The prince 
(also a Jat) is the representative of that 
rana of Gohud, the breach of faith with 
whom, in 1805, excited the indignation of 
Lord Lake,=^ 

The reigning prince showed the fugitives 
every kindness; and, guarded by his troops, 
the remainder of the journey, although 
through a very disturbed country, was safely 
performed, and Agra reached on the 17th. 
Major Macpbersou had received a slight 
sun-stroke in crossing the Chumbul ; which, 
together with the anxieties of the time, 
occasioned a severe illness: owing to this, 
his early reports were very brief. He never¬ 
theless maintained an active correspondence 
Trvith Gwalior, through various channels, in¬ 
cluding an almost daily missive to and from 
Dinkur Bao, written in Persian cipher. 
The Dholpoor durbar also regularly com¬ 
municated to Major Macplierson the news 
sent by their vakeel at Gwalior; and thus 
the Agra community, during their pro¬ 
tracted season of anxiety, had the consola¬ 
tion of uninterrupted and reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding the chief danger by which 
they were menaced. 

On Friday, the 19fch of June, a party of 
women and children (all of whom were 
* See toL I, p. 404. 


supposed to have been massacred) arrived 
from Gwalior, consisting of Mistresses E fake, 
Campbell, Raikes, Proctor, Kirk, Coopland, 
some sergeants^ wives, and other European 
women, with their little ones. 

The journey had been disastrous and 
wearisome in the extreme: several had even 
been widowed by the way. At the outbreak. 
Dr. and Mrs. Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. Coopland, 
and Mrs, Raikes, had taken refuge with 
Mrs. Blake, Tliey listened in terror to the 
firing, which lasted about three-quarters, of 
an hour; and, when it ended, were told by 
the sepoys on duty to go and hide themselves , 
iu the garden. They did so, and spent ^ 
many hours sitting on the ground, under 
some citron trees, amid the glare of burning 
bungalows, the flames and smoke sweeping 
over them in clouds. The worst of the 
rebels, joined by the budmashea of the 
town, and maddened by bhang and ex¬ 
citement, smashed the windows aud the 
china, burst througli doors, forced open, 
boxes, smashed scores of bottles of beer, 
brandy, and wine; and, by drinking the 
contenta, stimulated themselves afresh to 
the deadly work of pillage and destruction. 
Mirza, the kitrautgar of Mrs. Blake, took 
his post beside his unhappy mistress. The 
sentry, who was also faithful, came to tell 
her that **thc sahib was shot;” and she 
would fain have remained to meet her fate 
where she was, for the bitterness of death 
seemed past but the two natives dragged 
her away to Mirza's hut, which was with 
those of the other servants at the end of the 
compound. Dr. and Mrs. Kirk, with Mrs. 
Baikes, her nurse and baby, had taken 
refuge elsewhere; but Mr. Coopland and liis 
wife accompanied Mrs. Blake. They re- , 
mained in a little inner room, while the I 
rabble brought carts into the garden, and 
fi lie d th e m w itU pi u n d er. The greate r n urn - 
ber then went off; but a few came down 
to rob the servants of the kitebeu utensils 
and other property, and to search forFeriu- 
ghees. Mirza induced them to leave the 
place, under pretence of point!rig out the 
hiding-place of some Europeans; aud, upon 
returning to the refugees, he hurried them 
aw^ay, before the insurgents could return, 
to the mud hut of another of Mrs. Blake^s 
faithful servants. Here they were joined 
by Mrs. Raikes, who liad been previously 
concealed iu the stable, with her ayah and 
infant; and they all lay crouched on the 
ground till about six iu the morning, when 
a party of sepoys came back to search for 
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officers. Hearing the wailing of tlie baby, 
thev called to the ayah, who was near the 
door of the hut, to hand them any property 
that Tvas inside, and sliow them the child. 
She was compelled to obey; and a general 
shout arose—^^Feringhee ke baba” (it is 
the child of the foreigner) i followed by a 
pierci ag sh riek from the m other. The sepoys 
did not rush in, for they expected to find 
the missing officers in the hut, armed with 
the dreaded “revolver,” carried by most 
Europeans; but they began to untile the 
roof, and fire on the wretched group 
crouched down in a dark corner, Mrs* Coop- 
land had snatched up a log of wood “as 
some means of defence,”* but dropped it 
at the first shot; and her luisbaud ex¬ 
claimed, “Let us rush out, and not die 
like rats in a hole.”t The terrified women 
threw themselves upon the mercy of 
the sepoys, exclaiming with clasped hands, 
“Mut maro, inut maro” (do not kid us). 
“No,” was the reply; “ we will not kill the 
mem-gahibs, only the sahib,” The ladies 
surrounded the chaplain, and begged for 
his life; but in vain: they were dragged 
away; and he fled, pursued by the sepoys, 
who slaughtered him near the cautoiments; 
but not before he had killed two of them 
with his rifle,^ A young sepoy of the 
4th Foot approached the terrified ladies, 
and told them to give up any jewels they 
had. The lives of women, he said, were 
not wanted; but they must obey orders; for 
the rule of the Feringhee was over, and the 
rajah would soon be in cantonments. Then 
he thrust them into a sweeper^s hut, and left 
them. They lay down; and the stillness 
of their grief and terror was such, that Mrs. 
Co op land says, a little mouse crept out and 
looked at them with its bright eyes, and 
was not afraid. Presently Mrs. Campbell 
rushed in with her hair dishevelled, and in 
a native dress. She had been alone in her 
compound all night, and was half distracted 
with fear. Next came Mrs, Kirk, the 
widow of the superintending surgeon of 
the Gwalior contingent, who had just been 
killed in her presence. The wretches had 
torn off her bracelets so roughly, that her 
wrists were bruised and swollen—^even her 
wedding-ring was gone; but her child, a 

^ Mrs, CooplcTid’s Esc<ipefro?n GfcaiioTj p. 125* 

f Mrs. Blflke^a WarraUve, p. 4* 

t So, at least, Mrs. Coopland was afterwards 
assured by several iiatives.—p* 120. 

§ Mrs, Gilbert, the wife of an absent contingent 
officer, had been staying with Lieutenant Proctor: 


boy of four years old, was safe in her arms. 
He had been spared by the sepoys, who, 
deceived by his long curls, had exclaimed 
one to aimtlier—“DonH kill the little one; 
it is a ^missie baba'” (a girl), A crowd of 
natives gradually gathered round the hut, 
and made their comments ou the poor 
women. The beauty of Mrs, Campbell, 
once known as the “Rose of Gibraltar,” 
was conspicuous even at this moment; and 
the gazers observed how well her feet 
looked in Indian slippers* Mrs. Elake, 
they remarked, was dying already. At 
length some of the 2nd infantry came in, 
and carried the miserable party to their lines. 
On arriving there, several of the men said 
to Mrs. Blake, in a faltering voice, “ We will 
take you to the sahib*” A dead charger lay 
on tfie road near the quarter-guard; the 
poor lady sickened at the sight. The sepoys 
placed her on a charpoy, and gave her sonic 
water* When she recovered, a siibahdar of 
her late husband's regiment bent on one 
knee before her, saying the colours were 
gone. All sense of danger was lost in grief; 
and she exclaimed—“It is your own faults; 
where is he? and why did you kill him?” 
The subahdar replied, that the major had 
fallen by tlie hands of the 4th Foot, and 
that his own men had buried him; the 
latter statement was certainly true. At 
this moment, Mrs. Gilbert and her child ar¬ 
rived, with Mrs. Proctor t Lieutenant Proc¬ 
tor had been killed almost iu their sight.§ 
They were followed by some of the grena¬ 
diers, and carried off to their lines. The 
men of the 2nd told Mrs. Blake they would 
order her carriage to take her where she 
pleased. It was a landau, calculated to hold 
only two persons; and the horses had been 
harnessed siuce the previous night, ready 
for flight. The five ladies, a nurse, two ser¬ 
geants^ wives, and some children got in, with 
Mirza as driver* The sepoys put beer, cam¬ 
phor-water, and plain water into the car¬ 
riage ; and two of them escorted Mrs. Blake 
half-way to the Lxishkur, protesting their re¬ 
gret for the loss of the sahib, and offering her 
money, which, however, she did not need, 
having her purse and rings of value with her. 
On reaching the palace of the maharajah, the 
party were desired to hurry ou at once to 

her state of health rendered flight almost Impossible. 
Her host and hostess (although they had planned to 
escape on horseback) would not abandon herj and 
the party lay concealed through the night; but being 
discovered in the morning, the lieutenant was taken 
away and murdered. 
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Agra, and were provided with bullock-carts 
for the purpose* The journey lasted three 
days, and the disaffection of the villagers 
rendered it perilous* Mrs* Gilbert, Mrs* 
Proctor, and Mrs* Quick, a sergeant’s wife, 
joined them on the road; and their number 
was further increased by a European belong¬ 
ing to the Telegraph Company, with liis wife 
(an Eurasian) and her baby* This man, 
instead of a siipport, was an additional bur¬ 
den, on account of his excessive cowardice. 
But for the vigilance and tact of the native, 
who even Mrs. Coopland calls ^*the ever- 
faithful Mi ran,” the journey could scarcely 
have been accomplished; but he proclaimed 
everywhere that the ladies were under the 
protection of Sindia, who would punish any 
injury done to them. They halted for the 
night at a large village near the Chumbul 
river: the natives gathered round them, and, 
looking at the ladies in succession, remarked 
that they were not worth a pice (a farthing) 
each, except Mrs. Campbell, who was de¬ 
clared to be “ burr a kubsoorut^^ (very 
handsome), and worth an anna (about three 
half-pence). Mirza had procured for his 
helpless charges, chudders, or large white 
veils, such as the natives use to wrap round 
their heads and the upper part of their 
persons. Mrs* Campbell strove to conceal 
her face in the one she wore ; but the vil¬ 
lagers drew it aside, saying, "We will look 
at you/^ At another time the party were 
pursued by some troopers, and Mirza almost 
despaired of escape. He made the women 
quit the carts and sit on the ground, bidding 
them pretend to sleep. They did so, and 
five sowars soon overtook them, and, on 
seeing the carts drawn up, stopped and dis¬ 
mounted. Mirza met the troopers; and 
Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Campbell, ivho were 
well acquainted with Hindustani, heard him 
pleading piteously for mercy. " See how tired 
they are,” he said; " they have had no rest. 
Let them sleep to-night ; you can kill them 
to-morrow : only let them sleep iiow.^’ The 
men went away a little distance; but as it 
grew darker (for it was evening), they crept 
nearer again, and began loading their match¬ 
locks, and uiisheatlijng their tulwars. Mirza 
asked the ladies for any ornaments or money 
they had about them, with which to propi¬ 
tiate the sowars* Mrs* Campbell and Mrs. 
Kirk had been already robbed. Mrs. Coop- 
laud had left her purse and jewels in Gwa¬ 
lior; but she drew her wedding-riug from 
lier finger, and tied it round her waist. 
Mrs* Blake took off all her rings and other 


ornaments, and gave them, with her money, 
to Mirza, who handed them to the troopers. 
The small amount of booty was a disap¬ 
pointment, and they pointed a loaded pistol 
at his breast, and made him swear that 
there was nothing witlilield* Mrs. Camp¬ 
bell came forward, and offered tliem £40 
to take a note from her to Captain Camp¬ 
bell at Agra, They hesitated; but at last 
refused, saying it was a plot to be rid of 
them, and to betray them into the hands of 
the authorities : they did not, however, fur¬ 
ther molest the fugitives, who proceeded 
safely to Dholpoor, the cliief town on the 
route between Agra and Gwalior, thirty- 
four miles south of the former, and thirty- 
seven miles north of the latter town. 

Although the raiia fiiraseJf proved a most 
valuable ally, the feeling of his subjects was 
strongly hostile to the British; and the party 
of European women, in passing through the 
town of Dholpoor, wliicli extends on either 
side of the river Chumbul, could not but ob¬ 
serve the angry manner iti which they were 
regarded. They crossed the river in a rude 
boat, scarcely better than a raft, and were 
compelled to leave the carts behind; but 
soon after reachiiJg the further bank, a 
trooper on a camel rode up, and gave Mrs, 
Campbell a note. It was addressed to Sindia; 
and had been written by Captain Campbell 
in the greatest distress of mind, under the 
belief that all in Gwalior, not of Major 
Macpherson*s party, had perished. He 
begged that the slain in Gwalior might be 
decently interred, especially bis own wife. 
This she herself read. The trooper offered 
to tiike her to Captain Campbell, who had 
come a few miles out of Agra, and was at 
the dak bungalow at Slunnia, resolved, at 
any hazard, to learn bis wife^s fate. Mrs, 
Campbell would not, however, leave her 
eompaiiions, who depended much on her, 
from her knowledge of the native language, 
and her helpful, hopeful spirit, happily not 
bowed by recent bereavement like that of 
Mrs. Blake. Taking a pin, she pricked on 
the back of her imsband^s note—" We are 
here, more than a dozen women and children; 
send us helpand the trooper returned to 
Captain Campbell with the welcome missive. 
Encouraged by the prospect of speedy aid, 
the poor women resumed their journey on 
foot; some of them bad neither shoes nor 
stockings, and a birth and a deatli were 
h 0 u r\ j expec te d. M rs. Qui ck, th e se rgeant’s 
wife, was excessively corpulent, as Euro¬ 
peans are apt to become in India. One 
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cart, a small frail one, had broken down 
' under her before reaching the river, and she 
had toiled along slowly on foot, until room 
' had been made for her in another. The 
I intense heat of the walk on the sands 
' of the Chumbul accelerated her end; she 
fell down in a lit of apoplexy, amid a group 
of natives, who crowded round, laughing at 
her immense size, and mocking her. She 
I died in about a quarter of au hour, and her 
I companions were compelled to leave the 
I body, entreating the natives to bury her.* 

I It was a sad death for one of *^the most 
gentle and kind-hearted creatures that ever 
existed/^t The rest of the party readied 
: Muunia in safety, where they found Cap- 
I tain Campbell^ and halted for a few hours, 

I on account of Mrs, Gilbert, who gave birth 
to a child. She and the infant were placed 
on a charpoy, and carried to Agra, which 
city the weary band reached at six o^clock ou 
the Friday morning, when they separated to 
take up their abode with different friends, 
or in the house appointed for the reception 
of the Gwalior refugees, where Major Mac- 
pherson and Mrs, lunes resided, Mirza 
continued in faithful attendance on his mis¬ 
tress until her departure for England. For 
his reward, government gave him only 
d025, thougli he had lost more than that 
at Gwalior.J 

The artillery officers and their families 
were supposed to have perished; but, hap- 
I pily, some even of these had escaped. 
Captain Stewart had been wounded on the 
night of the outbreak by the infantry muti- 
I ueers, but had been carried away, con- 
) cealed, and attended to till morning, by a 
I faithful servant, his bearer. Captain Haw- 
I kins might have escaped with his four elder 
I children; but he could neither leave nor 
I remove his wife and her infant, of three days 
old. The artillerymen offered to conceal 
them in tlie battery; and Captain Hawkins 
sent a message desiring his wife and Mrs, 
Stewart to come to the lines, Mrs, Hawkins 
was carried thither on a bed by some men 
of the artillery, accompanied by her nurse 
with the infant; and a large party of ser¬ 
vants followed with the four other children, 
Mrs, Stewart set off in her carriage with her 
children, and was in much grief; for her 
husband's horse had just dashed into the 
compound without a rider, and she had 
learned that his master was lying concealed, 
and badly wounded- The party remained 

• Mrs, Ooopland^a Escape from QwoXmr^ p. U2, 
f Testimony of Lieut,-colonel Komeraet Grove, 


in safety during the Sunday night; but, on 
the following morning, the infantry muti- 
ueers discovered that some Europeans were 
hidden in the battery; and rushing into 
the sort of yard wdiere they were, fired a 
volley, and then kid about them with their 
tulwars. Captain Hawkius stood beside his 
wife, holding her hand, when he and Mrs. 
Stewart (who was clinging to his arm) were 
killed by the same bullet. The nurse was 
shot, and the infant in her arms is sup¬ 
posed to have been killed by the falL Two 
boys, the children of Mrs, Stewart and 
Mrs. Hawkins, were slain by a tulwar; 
but Mrs, Hawkins, with her tliree other 
children and little Charlotte Stewart, a 
girl of six years old, were not injured. 

The sepoys, from their furious onslaught, 
evidently expected to find several officers 
assembled; otherwise, they would have 
taken care to spare the women and 
children, according to the rule ob¬ 
served throughout tlie Gwalior mutiny; for 
although there w'ere no less than six ladies 
and eight children in the cantoiiments 
at the time, without auy male relatives 
to assist their flight (their husbands and 
fatliers being on duty elsewhere), they all 
escaped, Mrs. Ferris was one of these. 
She, Mrs, Heiiuessy, and Mrs, Christisou, 
heard the alarm bugle wdiile undressing for 
the night, and fled to Sindia's palace with¬ 
out shoes or bonnets. Their only protector 
was young Heunessy, a brave lad of seven¬ 
teen, who had several children (including 
his own sister) to care for. All the party 
joined the political agent safely; but Major 
Ferris, who was in command at one of the 
out-stations, in trying to come into Gwa¬ 
lior with another youug officer, was stopped 
by the villagers, dragged from his gharry, 
and so severely fiogged that he died in con¬ 
sequence, His compauion was similarly 
treated; but he made his way to Agra, 
and, after a long illness, eventually re¬ 
covered. § 

It is beyond a doubt, that generally, 
throughout the insurrection, womanhood 
and infancy found in sex and weakness 
their best defence; the mass of widows aud 
orphans who have escaped untouched by 
fire or the sword, or fouler wrong, affords 
strong proof of this: aud the fact is the 
more remarkable, when it is remembered 
that the maddened multitude had little 
prospect for the future, save the alternatives 

J Mrs. Coo plan d's Escape from Gwo.lvjr^ p. 247 

5 p. 156, 
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of starvation or a Ij alter, aud that a lead¬ 
ing class of the insurgents at most of 
the stations were released convicts, many 
of whom were actually under sentence of 
death. 

Captain Stewart is said to have been shot 
by the mutineers on tlie Monday morning. 
After learning from bis faithful servant the 
death of bis wife, he said he no longer 
cared to live. The bearer concentrated his 
devotion on bis master^s orphan, and assisted 
her in escaping to Agra with Mrs. Hawkins 
and her three children. That this poor 
lady should have survived the frightful ex¬ 
citement and fatigue she underwent, is one 
of the marvels of the time. In her night 
attire, prostrate and helpless, she bad 
witnessed the massacre of her kind and 
brave husband, her two children, her 
nurse, and friend, with the additional 
anguish of feeling herself the cause of 
hindering their dight on the previous 
evening. The danger of her surviving 
children compelled her to wrestle with both 
grief and weakness. She was acquainted 
with Colonel Eilose, who lived with his 
brother in the Lushkur, and held the com¬ 
mand of the rajah^3 personal troops; and 
to him she wrote, asking for aasistance. 
These brothers were descended from the 
well-known French officer of the same 
name—one of the successful continental 
adventurers who trained the ISIahratta 
troops of former times, and rendered them 
so dangerous to British power, until the 
ground was cut from under their feet by 
Marquis Wellesley^s system of subsidiary 
alliances. Colonel Filose sent a bullock- 
cart for Mrs. Hawkins; and after staying 
two nights in the cavalry lines, the sepoys 
procured some clothes for her and her chil- 
dreuj and they started for Agra, accora- 
paiyied by little Charlotte Stewart and the 
faithful bearer. On the ^2nd of June, the 
fugitives reached their destination, after en¬ 
countering some perils and extreme fatigue. 

Besides the females already named, a 
Mrs. Burrows was killed at Gwalior. She 
was the widow of a commissary of ord¬ 
nance, who had risen from the ranks, and 
saved a great deal of money. He died a 
short time before the mutiny, and his 
widow buried his hoards. The sepoys, 

• Mrs. Coopland’s Escape from Gwalior ^ p. 155. 

t Report of Dr. Chmtison, Gwalior, 4Ui July, 1858. 

t See Indian Mmpire, toL i., p. 391. 

5 The returns quoted regardinj^ the mutinous 
regiments, give only those of the Bengal army, not 


aware of this, commanded Mrs. Burrows to 
point out the hidden treasure, and shot her 
because she refused to reveal the secret.* 

In all, twenty Europeans perished at 
Gwalior, including five sergeants, a cor¬ 
poral, and a drummer. The bodies (except 
that of Major Blake, which was imme¬ 
diately interred in the grave-yard by the 
men of bis own corps) were buried by order 
of the 'maharajah. None of them had been 
stripped or mutilated.f 


Indore and Mhow ,—The city which gives 
its name to the state was built in 1767, by 
the good and gifted princess, Ahalya 
the widow of Mulhar Rao Ilolcar.j: Tlie 
palace of the maharajah, and the British 
Residency, are at Indore; hut the principal 
British force for this part of India is can¬ 
toned thirteen miles to tlie south-west of 
Indore, and a mile and a-half from the 
townofMhow. The troops in the Mhow 
cantonments, May, 1857, consisted of— 

One company of Artillery—91; Nafnras, 
98. Right v^ing of the 1st Light Cavalry— Uiuro- 
p^ans^ 13 ; NitiweSf 282. Tlie 23rd N.I,’— Mtro- 
poanSf 16; Natives j 1,179. 

Holcaris troops, the number and pay¬ 
ment of which were*| regulated by treaty, 
consisted of about 642 artillerymen, 3,820 
cavalry, and 3,145 infantry, including the 
contingent of horse, wbich he was bound to 
furnish to th e S upreine government. He I ike- 
wdse contributed annually to the mainte¬ 
nance of theMalwa Bhecl corps; and a further 
sum to tlie Malwa contingent, supported at 
the expense of the various dependent princes 
and chiefs of Malwa, but nevertheless a part 
of the Bengal array, with which all the con¬ 
tingent and subsidiary troops soon proved 
their identity of feeling. Of tlie troops on 
duty at Indore there is no official record j§ 
but, from private accounts, there were, 
on the 1st of July, a regiment of Bhopal 
contingent cavalry, three companies of 
Bhopal contingent infantry, with two guns; 
two companies of the Malwa Bheel corps, 
and a body of Hoicar^s troops, infantry and 
cavalry, with three guns. 

Bhopal itself is a native dependent state 
of Malwa, bounded on the south-west by 
the territories of Holcar and Sindia. The 
reigning family are Patans, but the great 

the contin^feiit and subsidiary troops. Neither is 
there any circumstantial account in the Blue Books 
regarding the revolt at Indore; though there are 
three separate ones, by Major Cooper, Captains 
Hungerford and Brooks, of that at Mhotv, 
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mass of the population are Hindoos, The 
contingent^ the principal station of which 
was at Sehore (twenty miles from the capi¬ 
tal), consisted, in all, of about 800 men, 
including forty-eight artillerymen and four 
European officers. 

Holcar, like Sindia, early recognised the 
little reliance which could be placed on the 
Bengal or contingent regiments either at 
Mliow or Indore, or even on the troops in his 
own service. Of his personal fidelity no ap¬ 
prehension was entertained by those who 
! knew him thoroughly^ but his youth and 
I inexperience, his energy of mind and body, 

, his popularity, the name he bore, and the 
traditions of his race, were temptations 
which sound judgment and high principle 
could alone resist. He had been from boy¬ 
hood of an adventurous turn, and loved to 
spend whole days in the saddle, examining 
every part of his dominions; and to ramble 
about his capital at night, incognitOj like 
Haroun ui Raschid; gaining informatiaiij 
without any intermediary, of the condition 
and temper of his subjects. The resident, 
Bir Robert Hamilton, had filled his arduous 
and delicate position with rare ability^ and 
the strong affection which subsisted between 
him and the young prince, was no less hon¬ 
ourable to them personally than conducive 
to the welfare of Indore. Unhappily, Sir 
Robert was iu England at the time of the 
Meerut outbreak. Holcar wrote imme¬ 
diately, urging his return; and bestirred 
himself in every possible way to prevent re¬ 
volt, taking his stand in the most unequivo¬ 
cal manner on the side of the British. 

In the middle of May, incendiary fires* 
gave evidence of disaffection; but the e?t- 
citement subsided ; and the Europeans, both 
at Indore and Mhow, were hopeful that 
their isolated position, and the aeal and 
ability of the native government, might 
preserve the troops from the contagion of 
mutiny. Colonel Platt, of the 23rti N.I., 
had been upwards of thirty years in 
that regiment; and, iu the previous year, 
when an opportunity occurred for his join¬ 
ing a European corps, the men had uuited 
in entreating him not to leave them. The 
news of the mutiny at Neemnch on the 
3rd of June, again unsettled the troops at 

• Appendix to Pari. Papers on Mutiny, lSd7; 
p. 32L 

t Beturn of regitnenta which mutinied (Com¬ 
mons), March loth, 1859; p. 6. 

J Letter of Oineid a leading native func¬ 

tionary, dated *Uudore Palace, July 8tb, 1857/' 
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Mhow; but the colonel exerted himself 
strenuously to restore tranquillity, and 
with some success. On the 16th, the offi¬ 
cers were ordered to sleep in turn in the 
lines, '' more to reassure the men than 
from apprehension of their mutinying/'f 
This measure, though generally adopted 
during the crisis, seems to have involved 
the exposure of the lives of the officers to a 
degree of danger not warranted by the 
amount of benefit likely to be obtained. 
In cases where they volunteered sleeping in 
the lines, the offer showed a degree of confi¬ 
dence in the men, which was in itself pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of the influence they 
were capable of exercising: but where they 
did not volunteer, it was unreasouable to 
exact from them service certainly perilous, 
and probably unavailing. 

It appears that about 200 of Holcar's 
infantry, and three guns, which had been 
for some time stationed at or near the 
Residency, in compliance with the express 
request of Colonel Dorandjf suddenly broke 
into mutiny at eight o'clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the Ist of July, and, attended by a 
rabble from the city, fired on the Residency. 
A messenger was immediately dispatched 
from thence to Mhow, with a request for 
aid. The majority of the troops were evi¬ 
dently as much taken by surprise as the 
Europeans themselves: an outbreak had no 
doubt been regarded by both parties as 
probable; but a few determined malcon¬ 
tents brought matters unexpectedly to an 
issue, A lady {probably Mrs. Durand) who 
was at the Residency, remarks, that on the 
first firing of the rebel guns, the various 
irregular troops seemed pauic-stricken; and 
that "neither the Native officers nor the 
Europeans had any influence over these 
men; and (though on our side) they were 
wholly unmanageable for any defensive 
operatic ns/Tlie testimony of their 
officer in command (Major Travers) is to 
the same effect. The number of the muti¬ 
neers was so insignificant, that he pre¬ 
pared to charge them with a few troopers, 
in the hope of capturing the guns and 
cutting np the iufantry, My only 
cavalry at the moment available, were/^ 
he writes, a few always kept saddled 

and evidently addressed to Sir Robert Hamillton, 
although hia name h withheld .—TimeSi Aug. 25th, 
1867. 

§ Letter dated Mhow, August 5 th, 1857 pub¬ 
lished in Times, September 26th, 1857, us written 
** by the worthy daughter and wife of soldiers." 
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in the square of the stable-yard: the 
others being in the Mahidpoor* cavalry 
lines, were in a measure cut off, and re¬ 
quired time to saddle and come round. 
The Mahidpoor infantry were neutral, and 
our own (Bhopal) nearly in as bad a 
state*”t Placing himself at the head of 
about twenty troopers, the major led the 
way, but found that only six or seven of these 
were following him. The rebels were quite 
undecided how to act; the gunners threw 
themselves behind the guns; but Major 
Travers felt that to persist in advancing 
would be madness: he therefore withdrew, 
escaping unhurt himself, though his horse 
was wounded in three places. The enemy 
then moved their guns to a more conve¬ 
nient position for attacking the Residency; 
but a subahdar, named Seo Lai, and the 
gunners attached to two of the British 
guns, behaved nobly, and repulsed the as¬ 
sailants, disabling one of their 9-pounders. 

The rest of Major Travers' cavalry then 
came up, asking to be led to the charge; 
but he eould find no bugler, neither could 
he get the men in proper order. They 
seemed,” he considered, ^^uncertaio whom 
to trust; and to lead them on as they then 
were would have been destruction/^ The 
whole of the infantry, except the Bheels, 
who were posted inside the Residency and 
in the verandah, were tacitly, and, at last, 
openly mutinous, at first refusing to load, 
and finally threatening to shoot their 
officers. At the expiration of an hour and 
a-half from the commencement of the 
mutiny, the evacuation of the Residency 
was resolved upon. It might probably have 
been held for some hours; but the large 
proportion of women and children among 
the Europeans, was a strong argument 
for retreat, before the frenzy and numbers 
of the mob should increase and render flight 
impracticable. Besides, the cavalry were 
anxious to depart. The acting resident, 
therefore, gave the order; and he, with Mrs. 
Durand, Captain and Mrs. Shakspear and 
child, Mrs. Dutton, and nearly all the 
other Europeans (about thirty-two persons), 
quitted Indore—the ladies and children on 
t!ie ammunition waggons; the gentlemen 
on an elephant, and some horses brought 
by their servants. The escort consisted of 

• Mahidpoor, or Mehidpore, the town from which 
the head-quarters of the Maiwa contingent tike 
their name, is situated in one of the outlying pos¬ 
sessions of Indore, on the right bank of the river 
Seepra, fifty-three miles from the canitaL 


nearly 300 of the Bheel corps, a few of the 
Bhopal infantry, and about 200 of the 
cava I r y, iin d er Maj or Trave rs, brin gin g 
up the rear. The Europeans retreated 
slowly over the plain, looking back upon the 
smoke and flame of burning bungalows. 
They reached Bhopal in safety, and took 
refuge witli tlie begum iu the fort; but they 
did not make any long stay there, as she 
plainly told them that their presence was a 
source of weakness to her, and endangered 
the tranquillity of the state. The fugitives 
therefore recommenced their travels; but, 
before the close of the month, the advance 
of a British column, and the firmness and 
fact of the native government, enabled 
them to return to Indore. 

A few Europeans, and the mass of 
Eurasians aud native Christians connected 
with the post-office, telegraph, and various 
departments, fell victims to the first fury of 
the mob. 

Mhow ,—A pencil note from Colonel 
Durand reached Colonel Platt at half-past 
10 A.M. (July 1st), with intelligence of the 
attack on the Indore Residency. No pre¬ 
cautionary measures had (Captain Hunger- 
ford states in his official report J) been taken 
until that very morning; when, at his ear¬ 
nest request, Colonel Platt allowed him to 
occupy, with his artillery, the fort at Mhow; 
the only place where Europeans could find 
refuge in the event of mutiny. In compli¬ 
ance with Colonel Durand's desire, the 
battery, under the command of Captain 
Huugerford, was at once sent off towards 
Indore; but after proceeding about half¬ 
way on the road thither, its advance was 
arrested by a sowar bearing a note from 
Major Travers, with tidings of the evacuation 
of Indore. Captain Hungerford marched 
back to Mhow. In the meantime, a troop ’ 
of the 1st cavalry, under Captain Brooks j 
and another officer, was directed to pro- I 
ceed on the Bombay road, and recover the “ 
guns belonging to Holcar, which had passed , 
unheeded through the cantonment about ^ 
two hours before, and which were now sup¬ 
posed to have been sent on by the mutineers 
to occupy the passes, and obstruct the ad¬ 
vance of a movable column of troops, daily 
expected for the reinforcement of the Bri¬ 
tish in Maiwa. Some few of the troopers 

t Letter dated *'Sehore, July 4th, 1857 pub¬ 
lished in Tmes, October 5tb, 1857. Not signed, 
though evidently written, by Major TraveTS, 

X Dated ** Mhow, July 4th.”—Further ParJ. Papers 
on Mutiny, 1857 (No, 4), p. 120. 
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demurred, and lagged behind j but after¬ 
wards followed well. On nearing the guns, 
the cavalry charged and captured them, but 
did uot attempt to disarm the artillerymen 
(about twenty-five in number), until they 
were reinforced by two flank companies of 
the 23rd N.I-, under Captain Trower and 
Lieutenant Westraacott; after which the 
gunners were disarmed, and the guns 
brought back to cantonments. There was 

I no loss in either killed or wounded ou the 
side of the British, nor does Captain Brooks 
state what he did with the disarmed troop¬ 
ers j but, from private accounts, it appears 
I that some, at least, were slain- The result 
of the expedition was calculated to increase 
the confidence reposed in the Native troops; 
and it appears to have done so; for the 
officer who accompanied Captain Brooks, 
states, that after consultation among them¬ 
selves,'^ it was agreed that the European 
officers should all sleep in their lines; and 
Brooks himself remarks, that the ladies had 
resorted to the fort wholly from au appre¬ 
hension of au attack from the Indore muti¬ 
neers; in expectation of which, the sepoys 
were bidden to hold themselves iu readiness 
to turn out at a naoment^s notice, and were 
allowed to sleep each man wdth his arms 
besi de him,f An officer of the 2 3 ud X (proba- 
biy Captain Trower) bears contrary evidence 
with regard to the infantry; deciariug that, 
on the return of the men with the guns, he 
noticed their sulkiness. When proceeding 
to the lines, to see the ammunition lodged, 
the men told him they had au order to keep 
forty rounds, in their pouch. This he re¬ 
solutely overruled; and although he was 
obeyed, it was with evident dUsatisfactiou. 
While the officers were at dinner, a light 
was seen on the roof of the mess- 
house. It was put out at once by the cook. 
Soon afterwards, another roof was seen to 
he alight. The witness, whose account 
has been just quoted, went up and extin¬ 
guished it with his cap, with the assistance 
of a sepoy of the guard attached to his 
own house- Then he returned to table; 
and the officers were about to separate, 
when one of them remax’ked, The re¬ 
port is, the regiment will rise at ten,” It 
then wanted but a few minutes of that 
hour; and, before the clock struck, shots 
were heard in the cavalry lines, and a voice 
exclaimed tliat the cantonment was attacked 

• Letter published in the August 20tb, 

1857 f by an officer of the Ist cavalry, 
t Captain Brooks to the Deputy Adjutant-general, 


in the rear by the Bheels. The officers 
hurried to their companies, but soon dis¬ 
covered the true state of the case; and, 
being fired on, were glad to escape to the 
fort. Private letters throw light on the 
matter, which, in the public reports, seems 
purposely withheld. The companion of 
Captain Brooks in the morning’s expedition 
of the 1st cavalry, says that he and Captain 
Brooks, on their triumpliant return to can¬ 
tonments, after seeing their horses in readi¬ 
ness for an emergency, had had their tent 
pitched two or three yards in front of the 
main-guard, and had lain down side by 
side in the same bed at half-past nine. 
Before they had time to fall asleep, they 
were roused by a small bungalow close by 
having caught fire. It was extinguished; 
but the troopers stood together, talking 
angrily about the men killed that morning. 
The witness last quoted, describes with much 
force the vengeful feeliug by which the 
rebels were actuated, and the manner in 
which his appeal for help was responded to 
by some noble-hearted natives, who saved 
his life at the hazard of their own, and then 
fled from the Europeans, filled with either 
fear or aversion. 

'*The adjuiaut. Lieutenant Martin, was in the 
centre uf all the men, talking to them. I joined 
him, and observed one man in my troop, & villain ; 
be had his carbine, and began to cavil with Martin 
about some men Brooks and I had killed in the 
morning. I, feeling sleepy, said to Martin, ^Tll 
turn in f but, good God I I had, hardly turned my 
back and got to Brooks* side, when an awful shriek 
arose from the men, and the bullets whmed around 
ua in torrents. The man I had observed lifted his 
carbine first, and fired either at myself or Martin, 
I leaped out of my lent, and saw Martin mshmg 
across the parade-ground, the wretches shrieking 
after him. I reached him, and Brooks followed 
We felt our last moment was come, but we ran for 
it. 1 led, and only screamed* To the fort!* a mile 
offi The men kept following us, and the bullets 
fell thick. Having got across the parade-giound, 
about 500 or 600 yards, we came to the hill with 
the church at the top, and. when at the top, Martin 
caught hold of me. exclaiming, * For God's sake, 
stop f I caught hold of his arm, and said, * Only 
keep up, and follow;* hut at this moment I feit I 
was done. We parted, as I thoughtj only to meet in 
death. But, thank God! I rushed on and reached 
a bungalow about a quarter of a mile from the fort. 
By this time the infantry had all risen; and, as I ran, 
the ground was torn up. with bullets, and they fell 
thick around me- Their lines were in a direct Hue 
between the fort and ours, so that vre, poor fellows, 
had to run the gauntlet of both fires, I felt, 
when I got to the bungalow, quite sick and done, 

July 5th, l857.“Further Pari. Papers on the Mu¬ 
tiny, 1857 (not numbered), p. 133. 

X Letter published in the 2V?nea, Aug. 19th, 1857. 
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Wondarfal ProTMencal I saw two nativesi and ruslied 
up to them, and simply took their hands, hardly 
able to speak, and said, * Save me!’ They did. To 
them I owe my life. At the moment the infantry 
were coining screaming around- They hid me in a 
small house- Ob, those moments! for I could not 
trust the man, and felt sure be ivould give me up. 
Some sepoys came, but did not iind me- At last 
there was a lull. I opened the door and ran for the 
fort, my nigger friend having wrapped me in his 
own clotiiing to disguise me. Can I ever make you 
feel the deep thankfulness that was in my heart as 
I ran across the open plain, up the hill, to the fort P 
The artillerymen were manning the walls, and the 
sentry's call was never more thankfully received j 
and 1 cried * Friend, friend T and found myself safe, 
safe inside, My native friend had escorted me 
safely { but when I turned, as soon as I recovered, 
he was gone, and I have never seen him since.”* 

Major Harria was tbe only officer killed 
while endeavouring to escape. Colonel Platt 
was in the fort when the officers arrived one 
by onCj breathless and exhausted. The men 
on duty at the fort gate were immediately 
disarmed and turned out by the artillery; 
and four guns of the horse battery were 
made ready to proceed to the lines- The 
colonel would not wait for them; but, de¬ 
siring Captain Fagan to attend him, rode offi 
to the lines. All night the return of the 
,two officers was anxiously expected in the 
fort; but the next morning^ their bodies, 
and those of their horses, were found on the 
parade-ground, riddled with bullets. It is 
supposed they were shot down by a volley 
while Colonel Platt was addressing the raen, 
before the guns under Captain Hungerford 
could come up. Their death was speedily 
avenged. Grape and canister were poured 
into the lines: many rebels were killed ; tlie 
rest ded in wild confusion to Indore, Dr, 
Thorn ton j of the 1st light cavalry, had 
hidden himself in a drain, from whence he 
emerged on the appearance of the artillery. 

Strong proofs were given, at Mhow, of the 
fascination with which the cause of the 
mutineers was invested in sepoy eyes. For 
instance—two men of the 23rd N.L, who 
were out with Lieutenant Simpson on 
picket duty, escorted him ssifely to the fort 
on the morning after the outbreak; yet, 
although Major Cooper promised to reward 
their fidelity by promotion to the rank of 
havildar, they subsequently deserted and 
joined their comrades. The policy adopted 
at Mhow was not calculated to diminish the 

■ Times^ August 20tb, 1857, 

t Heport of Captain Hungerford j Mhow, July 
4lh, 1857,—Further Pari. Papers (No. 4), p- 121- 

I Major Cooper's despatch; Mbow, July 9lh. 
. p. 45. 
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growing unpopularity of the British cause 
in Malwa, 

Captain Hungerford, the commandant of 
the fort, hastily concluded that, because the 
I n d ore Beside ney h ad be en a tt ack e d by 
Holcaris troops, the maharajah himself 
must needs be our enemy- Therefore, 
while the life of the prince and of his minis¬ 
ters were in extreme jeopardy, on account 
of their uncompromising adherence to the 
British cause, Captain Hungerford com- 
meuced the system so recklessly pursued at 
Allahabad, of punishing the innocent with 
the guilty, by proclaiming martial law, and 
sending for the guns, supported by flanking 
parties of officers, to destroy the villages 
surrounding Mhow,t without the slightest 
reference ^ the native government, whose 
revenues and authority were thus cruelly 
injured at the very moment when it was 
most important to strengthen both- But 
Hoi car's straightforward and fearless policy 
placed his integrity beyond a doubt. After 
having made a noble stand at Indore, he 
sent a vakeel to Mhow, desiring to forward 
thither British treasure to the amount of 
dE 120,000, which he had partly saved from, 
and partly recovered after, the outbreak, 
together with notes of his own, to the value 
of about i0245,OOO, Still, it was not until 
the Europeans learned the detention of the 
expected Bombay column by mutiny on the 
road, that they duly appreciated the value 
of Holcaris friendship, inasmuch as on 
him alone depended their preservation from 
being blockaded '^in a weak fort, utterly 
untenable against an enemy with guns 
for any length of time, with only a hand¬ 
ful of Europeans in the midst of a 
country risen all around/'J Another 
officer of the 23rd, writing with the free¬ 
dom of private correspondence, describes 
the fort as a mere “store-place for spare 
guns,'' dependent for water on a well 
outside. The state of the little garrison 
he speaks of as deplorable. The twenty- 
one officers released from regular duty by 
the mutiny of their men, formed themselves 
into a volunteer corps, and relieved the 
artillerymen of their night-watching, snatch¬ 
ing sleep and food at intervals; the ladies, 

huddled together” in the fort, found 
employment in sewing bags of powder for 
the guns; and showed themselves ready 
to do anything in their power to help 
the common cause^ even to keeping watch 
on the bastions. The writer proceeds to 
describe the gallows erected outside the fort 
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gates j and gives expression to the general 
feeling of the Europeans, by declaring— 

Mercy is a word we have scratched out of 
our memories; in fact, mercy to them is 
death to These words were written 

on the 6th of luly, in a station where no 
woman or child, and only three males, had 
been injured by the hands of the muti- 
ueera, and where some remarkable evi¬ 
dence had been afforded of generosity and 
I fidelity on the part of the sepoys,^ The 
I first Cawnpoor massacre was then not 
known j the second was perpetrated ten 
days later—long after the English had 
taken vengeance for their motto, and re¬ 
solved on ignoring every suggestion of 
mercy as incompatible with their own 
safety. Women and children would have 
had a very different prospect of safety and 
good treatment at the hands of the rebels, 
had they been viewed as hostagesj or any 
I offer of amnesty held out in connexion with 
them: but in too many of the scattered 
stations, the first phase was blind security; 
the second, unreasoning panic; the third, 
martial law, or, in other words, iiidiBcrimi- 
nate slaughter. 

The tone adopted at Mhow complicated 
the difficulties of Holcar, who found him¬ 
self between two fires. Early on the morn¬ 
ing of the 2nd of J uly, the mutineers from 
Mhow arrived at Indore, and fraternised 
with their brethren. Por two days the 
utmost riot and disorder prevailed. The 
rebels strove to intimidate the maharajah, 
and demanded from him the heads of some 
Europeans, or Eurasians and native Chris¬ 
tians, who had taken refuge in the palace, 
together with those of his advisers who 
were considered most in the interest of the 
Kafirs (itifidelsj—namely, Omeid Sing, Ram 
Chundra, Khooman, and Gunish, This he 
indignantly refused. On the 4thj the mu¬ 
tineers ai»d the rabble growing holder, 
commenced a general plunder of Indore, 
. The maharajah seems, up to this time, to 
have remained quietly watching the pro¬ 
gress of events, which he was powerless to 
control J but now, finding that no British 
reinforcement came to his aid, and that his 
peaceful subjects were being trampled on 
by armed ruffians, he mounted his horse, 
and, with a very few stanch followers, rode 
to the rebel camp. The scene which en¬ 
sued reads like an extract from the graphic 

* Letter of an officer of Ist cavalry j already 
quoted .—TimeSf August 20th, 1857. 


pages of the Mahratta historian. Grant 
Duff. The young chief addressed his eager 
listeners with force and dignity. With re¬ 
gard to the refugees in his palace, and hia 
unpopular retainers, he declared that— 
alive, he would protect them ; dead, he 
would not even surrender their bodies. 
The troops had previously set his orders at 
nought by attacking the British, on the 
ground that religiou was the cause of the 
mutiny, and they would not act against 
their brethren, Holcar now bade them, 
in the name of religion, cease from plun¬ 
dering Indore, or lie would take arms 
against them, and die discharging his 
duty as a ruler. The rebels changed 
their ground—reminded the young cliief of 
his famous ancestor, Jeswunt Rao Holcar, 
and urged him to lay the spear on his 
shoulder, and lead them to Delhi' for the 
star of the British in the East had set, 
owing to their pride and faithlessness. A a 
an irresistible motive, the spokesman added, 
that his highness must not prove himself a 
coward, Holcar was superior to the taunt, 
and brave enough to bear the imputation 
of cowardice from his own troops. He re¬ 
plied, with singular tact and courage, that 
he had not inherited the strength of his 
forefathers ] moreover, he did not think 
rapine and the murder of women and chil¬ 
dren a part of any religion, and he was no 
fit companion for those who did, (In fact, 
the majority of hm hearers knew that these 
crimes were utterly opposed to the spirit 
of the Brahminical creed } and Sevajee, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire, had 
creed that, even in war, cows, cultivators, 
and women w'ere never to be molested).! 

Holcar returned to bis palace; the plun- 
dering of thp city ceased; and the ring¬ 
leaders, and the mass of the mutineers, 
with some guns and treasure, marched oft’ to 
Delhi, The maharajah succeeded in res¬ 
cuing a portion of the treasure, and, in ac¬ 
cordance with his previous intimation, sent 
it, and all over which he had any control, 
with the Christian refugees, over to the fort 
at Mhow, under a strong escort. Omeid 
Sing, from whose graphic narrative, dated 
^"Indore palace, July 8th, 1857,^' and evi¬ 
dently addressed to Sir R. Hamilton,! the 
particulars of Holcaris conduct are chieffy 
obtained—states that, on the previous even¬ 
ing, a letter had been received at the palace 

t Indian Empiret vol. i*. p. 148, 

! Au guilt 25th, 1857, 
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from Captain Elliot,* alleging that Lieu¬ 
tenant Hutchinson {the Bheel agent) and 
his wife (the daughter of Sir Robert Hamil¬ 
ton) had fled from Bhopawur in disguise, and 
were in captivity at Amjherra. A portion 
of Holcar*s troops had remained with him • 
and aitbough^ of these, many were dis¬ 
affected, and ail more or less compromised, 
he immediately sent a considerable detach¬ 
ment of picked men, comprising 300 foot, 
200 horse, and two guns, to attack Am- 
jberra, and release the Europeans. In 
conclusion, Omeid Sing entreated Sir R. 
Hamilton to return with all speed j de¬ 
claring that his presence would be equal to 
five regiments. “ Pray do come out soon, 
or Malwa is gone* Should I survive this 
row, I will write again; but there re¬ 
mains very little hope: his highuess'^s 
troops are completely disorganised and 

disaffected/'t 

Bhopawur ,—is a town in Amjherra, a 
petty Rajpoot state in Mahva; the rajah of 
which maintained 1,000 infantry on his own 
behalf, and paid a subsidy to the Supreme 
government, in the form of an annual con¬ 
tribution, towards the maintenance of the 
Malwa Bheel corps, which, as has been 
said, was only a local name for a portion 
of the Bengal army, mamtaioed at the 
expense of the princes and chiefs of Malwa,' 
but wholly independent of their control. 
On the 2iid of July, tidings reached Bho¬ 
pawur of the attack on the Indore Resi¬ 
dency by Holcar^s troops; and it w^as ' 
asserted, that the maharajah had himself 
joined in the revolt. The effect of the in- j 
teliigcnce on the petty chiefs around was 
immediate; and the few Europeans located 
at Bhopawur and its vicinity, learned, with 
alarm, that the station was menaced by au 
attack from the Amjherra troops* The de- ' 
tachment of the Bheel corps stationed at 
Bhopawur, consisting of about 200 men, 
seemed firm; and Lieutenant Hutchinson 
and the medical officer (Dr, Chisholm), 

• The Captain Elliot referred to, is probably the 
person mentioned by Mr. Cymmin^^ the brother of 
the Gordon Gumming of lion-hunting notoriety, as 
having been staying with him at Maunpoor (four¬ 
teen miles from Mhow, and twenty-eight from In¬ 
dore) at the time of the mutiny. '‘Elliot, of the 
Thuggee department, and his wife, had,** he writes, 
been staying with hmi for some time; but they went 
to Indore on the morning of the Ist of July, in¬ 
tending to return in the evening p and, of course, 
on learning what had ocourred, took refuge with the 
other Europeans in the fort. Mr. Cuaiming, how¬ 
ever, alihongh the only European functionary at 


after consulting together, resolved to make 
a stand at the Tinea. In the middle of t!ic 
niglit, au express arrived from Dhar (a 
Rajpoot principality adjoiuing Amjljerra), 
with the news that some Mohammedan 
troops there had revolted, aud were march¬ 
ing in force on Bhopawur. At this time 
only about thirty Bheels remained in the 
lines ; the others had stolen away from fear; 
and those who had not deserted, were evi¬ 
dently little disposed to brave a struggle 
with the expected enemy. Had they been 
aloue, the two Europeaus might have been 
disposed to wait the event; but there were 
women and children to be protected. 
Therefore, after disguising themselves in 
native clothing, and directing their ser¬ 
vants to speak of them as Parsee mer¬ 
chants aud their families going to Baroda, 
they commenced their flight r Mrs. Stock- 
ley (the wife of the colonel of the Bheel 
regiment), her ayah, and her four children, 
iti one cart; Lieutenant and Mrs. Hutchin¬ 
son, their ayah and baby, in another; with 
Dr. Chisholm on horseback, started for 
Jabooah, attended by several servants. J 

Jahooali ,—is a small subsidiary native ' 
state, between Indore and Amjherra. The 
reigning family claim descent from the 
Ralitore princes of Joudpoor; but the 
population (returned at 132,104 persons) 
consists chiefly of a civilised class of Bheels- 
The fugitives dispatched a horseman to the 
young rajah, asking for ati escort to meet 
them; but had scarcely arrived within his 
territory, before they learned that a party 
of troops from Amjherra were at their 
heels. The timely arrival of a hundred 
Bheels from Jaboofdi changed the aspect of 
affairs. After halting for awhile at a vil¬ 
lage, where the head man gave up lits otvu 
diuner to them, they started afresh, and 
proceeded some distance to the house of a 
liquor vendor, where they passed the night. 
Early in the morning, Lieutenant Hutchin¬ 
son overheard the Bheels talking among 

Maunpoor, resolved on making an eifbrt to retain 
hU position, and assembled round him a motley 
force of road police, armed with carbines; Bheels, 
with bows; and Bundelcund men, with long match¬ 
locks (some 200 men in all), aij.d a few ajQwara/* 
"With these auxiliaries he held his ground.— Times, 
September 2nd, 1857. 

t Letter of Omeid August 25th, 

t857. The letter is evidently not a translation, but 
written in colloquial English, with a suOicient ad¬ 
mixture of Indian turns of thought and expression 
to attest the extraction of the writer* 

X Letter of Dr* Chisholm*— Times, Sept, 2nd, 1857*- 
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themselves in a most murderous strain. 


He sprang tip^ and roused his corapanioosj 
saying it was time to start. The journey 
vfks resumed, and terminated safely at 
Jabooah early on the 5th of J uly:* 

The rajah, a good-looking youth of 
sixteen, received the Europeans very kindly* 
In consequence of his minority, the man¬ 
agement of affairs rested in the hands of 
his grandmother; and she, in the true 
spirit of a Rnjpootni, exerted herself in 
every possible way for the safety and com¬ 
fort of her way-worn guests. “ To protect 
us,” Dr* Chisholm writes, “ was as much as 
she could do j for there were a number of 
Arabs and men of that class in the employ 
I of the chief; and these fanatics loudly de¬ 
manded our surrender, that they might put 
' us to death. The family themselves are 
Rajpoots, and had fortunately a number of 
Rajpoot retainers about them. To these 
they assigned our protection; and faith¬ 
fully did they execute their trust* Not a 
I Mussulmau sepoy was allowed to approach 
our quarters in the palace.”t 
I On the 8th of July, a messenger arrived 
I with a communication from Holcar, who 
I had dispatched an expedition against Ja- 
booah, under the impression that the Euro¬ 
peans were forcibly detained there; but on 
discovering the true state of the case, the 
! expedition was recalled, and an escort sent, 
which reached its destination on the lOth; 
and, on the 12th, the fugitives quitted 
their kind protectors* Lieutenant Hutchin¬ 
son had received a letter from Holcar, 
entreating him to repair to Indore forth¬ 
with, that the kingdom might be preserved 
during the absence of Sir R, Hamilton* 
Hutchinson writes—“ I had such implicit 
faith in Holcaris friendship, that I did not 
hesitate to place myseif and family under 
the protection of his troops, for the purpose 
of proceeding to Indore, to assume charge 
of the agency during the absence of Colonel 
Durand; and, by my presence and advice, to 
assure and guide Holcar through the crisis.” 
Repeated warnings from the Europeans at 
Mhow, induced Lieutenant Hutchinson to 
relinquish the idea of residing at Indore; 
and he wrote to the maharajah, explaining 
that the excited state of the Native troops, 
who had not yet absolutely revolted, ren- 

• Letter of Lieutenant A. B. E. Hiitehinson, 
Bheel agents and political aasialant at Bhopawur,— 
September 10th, 1857. 

f Letter ofI>r. Chisholm ; published in the Timest 
September 2nd, 1857. 


dered the presence of a European inad¬ 
visable, as it was the best policy to ward 
off, as far as possible, a second outbreak, 
until the arrival of British reinforcements* 
He, however, came to Mhow-, and assumed 
charge of the agency, and the people ap¬ 
peared reassured by his presence. 

On the 30th of July, the long-expected 
column reached Mhow; and Colonel Du¬ 
rand, who accompanied it, resumed his 
duties as acting resident (without, however, 
veuturing to join Holcar at Indore), until 
Sir Robert Hamilton returned from Eng¬ 
land—to the joy of the maharajah, and 
the great advantage of the British com¬ 
missariat. 

Augur ,—is a large town in the dominions 
of Sindia, about thirty-six miles from 
Oojein* The 5th infantry regiment, Gwalior 
contingent, commanded by Captain Carter, 
was stationed here, together with a field 
battery, and some of the Gwalior cavalry. 
Besides the officers on duty, three others, 
namely. Major Maepherson (not the Gwalior 
resident). Captain Ryall, and Dr. Sillifant, 
had taken refuge at Augur, when expelled 
from Beepree by the mutiny of the 8rd 
regiment of the Gwalior contingent on the 
18th of June* 

The ontbreak at Augur was very sudden. 
Shortly before it took place, Captain Carter 
had obtained 1,353 rupees, and a promise 
of 500 more, to euable the men to rebuild 
their huts, which had been for the most 
part washed down by the first fall of rain 
(thirty-six hours in duration). He had 
been earnest in encouraging them to work 
hard, and restore their habitations before 
the next downpour!ug, and they had 
laboured with industry and cheerfulness. 
Up to 9 F.M., July 3rd, the men were 
reported “loyal and obedient as ever;” but, 
after that time, much excitement prevailed 
m the lines. It appears that Captain Carter 
had applied to the Gwalior authorities for 
pay for tlie men* The orderlies sent on 
this errand, on reaching Gwalior, were 
taunted by the mutineers with wearing the 
British uniform. The answer returned is 
not on record ; but a mounted orderly from 
Gwalior arrived, with directions to withhold 
the pay of the 5th infantiy* The news 
created great dissatisfaction, which was 
reported to Captain Carter on the evening 
of the 3rd; and, soon after daybreak on 
the following inorniiig, his native orderlies 
brought word that the men were running 
to and fro, as if bewildered* Springing 
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from hu bed. Captain Carter called to the 
adjutaiitj Lieutenant O^Dowda, to dress and 
accompany' him to the parade* The horse 
I of the adjutant stood ready saddled: he 
mounted it, and galloped alone to the lines, 

' which he had scarcely entered before he was 
I shot down; at the same time, the havildar- 
niajor and the pay havildar, both of whom 
were known to be thoronghlj stanch to the 
British, were killed* 

Wlhie the horse of Captain Carter was 
being saddled, a report was brought him 
that a large body of cavalry and infantry 
mutineers was advancing on the parade- 
gronnd* Believing this to be true, he 
mounted and rode over to the house of. 
Captain le Marchand, the artillery officer, 
to request him to take charge of two guns 
of the Mahidpoor contingent, in position 
at the quarter-guard. Then he proceeded 
towards the lines; and, on the way, met a 
European sergeant, who said that the regi¬ 
ment was in open mutiny, and had warned 
him away. Still the captain pressed on till 
stopped by four sepoys, who with raised 
hands implored him to return, or he would 
be shot. Lieutenant Macdougal also came 
up: he had seen the men of the different 
companies loading their arms; they had not 
been insolent, but had quietly warned him 
away. It was evidently useless to persist 
further, and the officers turned back, and 
prepared for flight. Dr. and Mrs. James 
had already quitted the station. Their 
horses stood saddled for a morning ride, and 
they mounted and rode off. Their fate was 
long uncertain; but the most reliable ac¬ 
count describes them as having been mur¬ 
dered at a idllage about eight miles from 
Augur. The other Europeans were more 
fortunate, at least those whose position gave 
them means of escape; but the sergeants, 
half-caste clerks, and others, were sacrificed, 
as was too commonly the case, to the fury 
of the rabble. The party who escaped 
comprised twenty persons, of whom the 
majority were women and children. The 
wives and infanta of two absent officers 
—Captains Burlton and Harrison, of the 
2nd cavalry—were among those who most 
required protection. Dr. Wilson, the me¬ 
dical officer in charge of the station, had a 
double^seated curricle with fast horses: in 
this he placed the two ladies, each of 
whom had a baby in her arms; one of these 
was just twelve days old. The servants 
threw in some blankets and bedding while 
the horses were being harnessed; but not a 


single native, either sepoy or servant, would 
accompany the fugitives. The departure 
was most hurried; for the sight of two 
burning bungalows, and the sounds of pil¬ 
lage and destruction, warned the Europeans 
of the necessity for instant flight. A bul¬ 
lock-cart was procured for the remainder 
of the ladies and children; the gentlemen 
mounted their horses; and the fugitives 
set forth on their journey, ignorant of the 
road, with nothing but'the clothes they 
wore; and those of the scantiest description; 
for some persons were in night-dresses, 
bare-footed and bare-legged, as they had 
risen from tlieir beds.* On the 14th, the 
whole party reached the British station 
of Hooshungabad in safety ;t and Mrs. Har¬ 
rison had the relief of meeting there her 
husband, the officer second in command of 
the 2nd cavalry, Gwalior contingent, who | 
was supposed to have perished. 

The journey had its remarkable incidents, 
not the least interesting of which was the 
kind reception given to the wayfarers at 
Echawur—a town in the Bhopal' territory, 
twelve miles south of Sehorc* The governor, 
John de Silva, commonly known as Jan 
Sahib, wore the dress of a'Mnssulman; but 
was a Portuguese by birth, and a Christian 
by creed. His grateful guests pronounced 
him a Christian by practice also, for he 
manifested every care for their wants, and 
treated them with a respectful sympathy, 
winch was very soothing after the con¬ 
temptuous indifference evinced by the na¬ 
tives, who had shown no pity for their dis- 
tressiug position, but had regarded them 
as " despicable Feriughees, whose reign was 
over.^^ Dr. Wilson draws a pleasant picture 
of Jan Sahib, and the little community over 
which he presided, in a very patriarchal 
fashion. Several old Freuch men (Bourbons) 
resided at Echawur, who had emigrated in 
the days of the revolution. Some of these i 
had served under the British government, 
and were among its pensionaries; but all had 
adopted Mussulman names. There was an 
intelligent young man, named Nicholas 
Reilly, who called himself an Irishman, 
having been born of Irish parents at Gawn- 
pooT. He, with a number of other Chris¬ 
tians, had taken service nnder the begum, 
Doolau Sahib, the jaghiredar or ruler of 
the Echawur district, wlio was herself a 
Christian, but was absent at the time, having 
been summoned to Bhopal by the reigning 

♦ Account by Dr. WilsonT dated July 16th, 1S57. 

t Further Pari. Papers (No. 4), 18o7i p. 15. 
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begum, NotwithstaDding Ms foreign ex¬ 
traction, Jan Sahib was a popular governor. 

Easy and affable in manner, deeply versed 
in the knowledge of drugs and disease, lie 
coramauded the respect of all around him 
as a man of wonderful attainments. He 
exhibited with honest pride his medicine 
chest, wljicli contained phials of calomel, 
jalap, essence of cinnamon, and oil of lemon- 
grass, with which he successfully ministered 
to the wants of thousands Dr. Wilson 
adds, that every member of the little band 
would ^Mong cherish in grateful recollection 
the worthy governor of Ecliawur.^" Perhaps 
some of tliem learned a lesson in the art of 
ruling, which they miglit hope to profit by 
in happier times, 

Aiighu7 \—The 1st cavalry of the Gwalior 
contingent joined the mutiny, as if impelled 
by some irresistible fascination. At mid¬ 
day on the 3rd of July, the Native officers 
w’aited on their commander. Captain Wil¬ 
liam Alexander, aud, with tears and lamen¬ 
tations, told him that the regiment must be 
broken up j for they had received an order 


' from the King of Delhi, and letters threat¬ 
ening the most terrible vengeance on their 
families in the event of their not abandon¬ 
ing the service of the British; therefore 
Captain Alexander and his countrymen 
must start at once for Agra, Resistance 
was futile; Captain Alexamler, Lieutenant 
Cockbnrn, and Dr. Christison, mounted 
their horses; while tlie whole of the men 
crowded round them, and insisted on shaking 
hands. The regimental banker had disap¬ 
peared, and the servants of the officers were 
iu distress for money, as the bunneahs 
(traders) would not let them follow their 
masters wdtliout first paying their Imzaar 
debts; wlierenpou a Native officer broug]it 
out a bag of rupees, and gave some to all 
the servants. A non-commissioned officer, 
and twenty sowars, assisted in lading the 
baggage; and the Europeans started, at¬ 
tended by a regular escort, &jid '^accom¬ 
panied for some distance by Native officers 
and men, all clinging to them, and crying 
bitterly/' They reached Agra, with their 
baggage, on the following day.f 


CHAPTER XVIL 


TERliJTOHIES OF THE NIZAM, AUEUNGABAD, AND HYDERABAD.—MAY TO AUGUST. 
AGRA—JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. SAUGOll: THE PUNJAB, JULLUNDUR, JEELUM, 
THILLOUH, UMlilTSIR, AND SEALKOTE.—JUNE AND JULY, 1857, 


The recent history of Hyderabad formed 
an importaot feature iu the introductory 
chapter, regarding the causes of the mutiny. 
Had the proud prince, from whom the three 
finest districts in his territoiy were wrested 
in 1853, for the mainteuance of a British 
contingent, lived to see the mutiny of 1857, 
he might have been sorely tempted to listen 
to the passionate entreaties of bis fanatical 
ai\d disaffected subjects, to lioist the green 
flag of Alohammed, and write in blood and 
flame a refutation of one of the most inex¬ 
cusable insults ever offered by a British 
governor-general iu council to an old aud 
faithful ally—"Remember yon are hut as 

• The Bomhatf Times gives this narrative at' 
length. The Friend of Indiuj in commenting ' 
thereon, renoavka, that it is eminently instruc¬ 
tive; and will ^0 far to disprove the assertion, 
that the revolt in Hindoostan was caused solely 1 
by a discontented soldiery/—August 27lh, 1857; 
p. 817. I 
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the dust under my feet “ J But the Nizam 
slept with his fathers when the sword ou 
I whicli the E. I. Company relied was turned 
against them, as it were, by an unseen hand, 
and the despised native princes, after being 
trodden under foot, were appealed to with 
eager resjject as honourable and powerful 
^ allies. Happily fot all parties, two excellent 
advisers were beside the young Nizam when 
the crisis came; aud he had the good sense 
to listen to their counsels, and turn a deaf 
ear to the popular clamour. One of these 
was the venerable Shuras-ooLOmrah;§ the 
other the dewan, Salar Jung, 

The troops stationed at Aurungabad were 

J t Manuscript account by Captain W. Alexander. 

' t The actual words of the despatch sent to Hyder¬ 
abad ; which were supjjressed in the Blue-Book Ter- 
eion prepared for pHriiament. Sec Introductory 
Chapter, p. 55; and Mi*. Bright's speech in tlie 
House of Commons, June 24th, 1858. 

5 See Introductory Chapter, p, 55, 
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the Ist regiment of irregular cavalry of tlie 
Nizam's contiugentj aud the 2nd infantry, 
Trhicii corps had only recently arrived there, 
Tlie officer in command of the cavalry. Cap¬ 
tain Abbott, had seen no symptom of dis¬ 
affection ; but, on subsequent inquiry, it 
appeared that rumours were abroad of the 
intention of government to send the regi¬ 
ment to join a column which was to be 
composed almost eiclusively of Europeans* 
Captain Abbott, in ignorance of these re¬ 
ports, intimated, early on the morning of the 
12th of June, his inteation of coming to the 
lines in the afternoon to look at the horses. 
The men concluded the intended examina¬ 
tion to be preparatory to a march; and, at 
mid-day, while Captain Abbott was presidiug 
over a court of inquiry at the mess-house, a 
non-commissioned officer and his brother 
(Seiks) came and informed him that the 
men were iu a state of mutiny j that they 
deciared they had been enlisted for service 
in the Deccan, aud wuuld not march beyond 
it; and that many, both Mussulmans and 
Hindoos, had taken an oath not to fight 
against their padshah, or emperor, meaning, 
the son of the old King of Delhi, who Imd 
been set up by the mutineers. It was fur¬ 
ther inliniated, that if Captain Abbott, Lieu¬ 
tenant Dowker, and the senior risaldar, pro¬ 
ceeded to the lines that afternoon for the 
purpose of giving marching orders, they 
would be shot* The three officers went on 
parade, and assured the cavalry that they 
were not aware of any intention on the part 
of government such as they suspected.^ 

The resident at Hyderabad (Davidson), 
when informed of these proceedings, ap¬ 
proved of them, as at present no succour 
could he sent to Aurungabad; and desired 
Captain Abbott to assemble the 1st cavalry, 
and assure the men from him,— 

“Both in his capacity as* British resident, and 
as their old friend and brolher-ofheer, that he is 
satisfied that their present conduct arises from the 
pernicious couTiseb of bad and designing men. 

“ That the government have no intention to call 
for their services to act against the King of Delhi, 
who is himBelf a supplicant for the protection of tke 

* Captain Abbolt^s Report, dated “ Aurangabad, 
June 13th, 18dt/'^Furtlier Parh Papers, 1857 (not 
numbered), pp* 63—85, 

Despatcli of Major Briggs, secretary to resident; 
June 16th, 1857.— Ibid,^ pp. 85, 86. 

X Despatch of secretary to government (Colonel 
Birch), June 2£>ih| 1857*— Ibid.^ p. 86. 

5 Captain Abbotfs Report.—/Awf,, p. 86* 

]j Some of them had already started. One of 
these, the wife of an officer of the 2nd infantry, 


British government; but, wherever their services 
are required, it will he necessary for the regiment 
to obey. 

“The resident trusts that by the early return of 
the corps to fidelity, he will be able to induce gov¬ 
ernment to overlook their present proceedings ; but, 
at the same time, to point out the ruin and disgrace 
that a persistence in their present conduct must 
inevitably have. 

“You will be pleased to mention that the resi¬ 
dent had hoped to be able proudly to point out to 
goyernment, that everj^ corps in the contingent was 
stanch and loyal* The 3rd cavalry are now in the 
field against the mutineers; the 2nd are in charge 
of the Uesidenc}'; and the whole corps have volun¬ 
teered to march to suppress the revolt of Delhi*''t 

Of this strangely-worded and compromis¬ 
ing message to the mutineers, the governor- 
general in council approved, excepting the 
intimation that, in the event of future good 
conduct, their past proceedings would be 
overlooked :f but this was, iu fact, the only 
portion which was likely to make any ini- 
pression on the sepoys; for although the 
King of Delhi miglit be, and actually was, 
a supplicant, yet he was publicly spoken 
of as a rebel and a leader of rebels; not as 
an old mau in his dotage, wlio had fallen 
on evil times, aud become the puppet of a 
reyolutionary array. 

The resident's assertion regarding the 
loyalty of the rest of the Hyderabad con¬ 
tingent, was likely to provoke discussion ; 
for one of the reports, mentioned by Cap¬ 
tain Abbott as circulated aud credited by 
his men, was, that the 3rd cavalry had 
been entrapped into the service on which 
they had been sent, and intended to desert: 
moreover, that one of their most influential 
Native officers had already doue so.§ The 
men of the 2nd infantry showed no sym¬ 
pathy with the cavalry, but remained per¬ 
fectly quiet* 

On the 13th of June, a report was spread 
by a syce that the infantry aud guns had 
been ordered out against the cav^ry; and 
so much excitement was thereby caused, 
that, on the Sunday afternoon, the ladies 
and children were sent off to Ahmed nug- 
gur,l| sixty-eight miles to the north-east, 
under the charge of Captain Mayne ; and a 

gave a very intereating account of her flight, which 
w-as published in the leading London journals. Oij 
the night of the 12th June, it was reported that the 
cavalry were ermiag, and intended to murder the 
officers of the 2nd infatitry* The lady iu question, 
with her children, was entrusted by her husband to 
the care of Booran Bucksb (a trooper of the 3rd 
Hyderabad cavalry), in whose zeal and integ¬ 
rity of character they had perfect confidence. 
! He pitied Uie distress of the European officer, and 
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request was made to the Commander-in- 
chief of the Bombay army, to march the 
movable column assembling at MalHganra 
I for the reinforcement of IiidorCj upon An- 
rungabad. In the course of tire same 
I evening another explanation took: place 
I between the European officers and the 
troopers, which induced Captain Abbott to 
believe that the regiment w^ould now, as a 
I body, become quiet and orderly : he there- 
I fore wrote to countermand the assistance 
I he had requested from Alimednuggur, as the 
' Ist cavalry did not need coercion* But the 
resident had, with equal rapidity, changed 
his view of the case; and declared himself^ 
on the 19th of June, '^determined to admit 
of no compromise with these men,”* who 
were, how'ever, to he temporised with till the 
arrival of the British force* The question of 
how the European officers were to main¬ 
tain tranquillity in the interim, and keep 
their own heads on their shoulders, with¬ 
out making concessions which should tie 
their hands afterwards, was passed over 
in silence. 

After the usual amount of ordering and 
counter-ordering, the column, under General 
Woodburn, marched for Aurungabad. A 
civilian who accorapauied the force, be¬ 
cause none of the officers knew the road,” 
describes the line of march i—14th dra¬ 
goons first, then the general and his staff; 
then the ^8th N.I., and a battery under Cap¬ 
tain Woolcombe; the rear brought up by 
a pontoon train, and some twenty elephants 
and the baggage—the whole extending 
about two miles in length. 

The cava!c*ade entered Aurungabad on 
the morning of the 24tli of June* Captain 
Abbott and the officers came out to meet 
the troops, said that affairs were in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and urged that the 
general should march at once on the cavalry 
intrenclimentsj and surprise them. The 
civilian before quoted, who was an eye-wit¬ 
ness to these proceedings, says—" The gene¬ 
ral consented to do so at last/^ On reaching 

bade him be under no apprehension for ihe safetj^ 
of his family, or for that of his guest (the wife of 
an absent Euroiiean, to whom Booran Butltsh was 
greatly attached), for every provision was made for 
their retreat. And so it proved* When the alarm, 
happily a false one, was given on the night of the 
12th of June, and to© oiTacer proceeded to his dan¬ 
gerous post between the infantry and cavalry lines, 
the faithful trooper placed the ladies and children 
in a country cart, and covering the open front and 
back with she eta, in the manner practised by the 
natives, armed himself and rode by their side for 
aeveral days, till they reached Ahmednuggur,striving,, 


the cavalry lines the bugles were sounded, 
and the men ordered to fail-in on foot* ■ 
'rhe guns were loaded with canister, and | 
drawn up within thirty yards of the troupers. 
General Wcrodburn, with his aide-de-camp, 
Macdonald; the deputy-adjutant-general, 
Coley; Captain Mayne, of the Hyderabad 
contingent; Captain Abbott and the civilian, 
rode up to the ranks; and Abbott began to 
harangue the men on their conduct, and its 
coming punishment, when a jemadar ex-* 
claimed"" It is not good; it is all false !” 
Abbott drew his pistol, and would have shot 
the speaker; but the general turning round, 
quietly desired him not to fire upon his 
own men, whereupon the officer put up his 
pistol and continued his address. The je¬ 
madar again interrupted him—" It is not 
true; it is all false* Brothers, prime and 
fire !” Pistols were drawn forth by several 
of the men in front of the ranks, and, 
had they been fired, the six Europeans, 
standing not five yards from the troopers, 
must have fallen. But the event showed 
the propriety of General Woodburu's pro¬ 
hibition to Abbott. The foremost troopers, 
without firing a shot, rushed to their horses, 
and proceeded to saddle them; while the 
Europeans rode back behind the guns. 
Captain "Woolcombe had dismounted, and 
was pointing a gun at the panic-stricken 
multitude; the portfire was lighted; and 
"one word only,*^ it is said, "was wanted 
to blow every soul of them to the four 
winds.” Woolcombe asked impatiently, 
"May I fire, sir?” and the civilian, who 
reports the scene, blames the general for 
not giving the instant assent,t which would 
have been, a sentence of extermination 
against the very men who had spared the 
Europeans not two minutes before. An offi¬ 
cer present, in describing the same circnm- 
stance, remarks, that "the general could 
not give the order to fire, as he feared to 
knock over the good men with the bad;” 
and Captain Abbott, in his report, stales, 
that “every endeavour was made to stop 

the mo»t vigilant attention and kindness, to 
lessen the discomforts of the road*” The ladies 
entreated him to take some mone\', if only in re¬ 
payment of the expenses of the journey; hut he 
persisted in refusing, on the ground that it would 
disgrace him lo accept money under the circum¬ 
stances; and that he only desired that his name 
might be good among the English. After his re¬ 
turn his dwelling was burned to the ground by 
some of his countrymen, in revenge for his devo¬ 
tion to the Feringbee. 

• Further Park Papers, 1857; p. 82, 
f Letter in the TimeSf August 23nd, 1857. 
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tlie meiij and induce them to remain and 
hear what was to be said to them. With 
great difficulty a large portion of the men 
were separated, and ordered to fall back in | 
the rear of the force. The rest dispersed 
among the lines, refusing to return, though 
frequently called upon to do so. They 
mounted their horses, upon which General 
Woodbiirn ordered the guns to open on them. 
They all then immediately fled, and were 
pursued by the dragoons. The whole of 
the bad men were among The 

officer whose testinaony (published anouy- 
mously ill the Times) has been given as 
showing the reason why the general pre¬ 
vented the wholesale butchery of a mass of 
men, who, mutinous or not mutinous, had 
been diplomatised with* in a manner not 
much in accordance with British straight¬ 
forwardness, up to the very moment when 
the guns of the column could be brought 
to bear on them—^thus describes the pro¬ 
ceedings which followed the flight and pur¬ 
suit of the mutineers:— 

of our companies afterwards went all 
through the lines, and we fully expected a slight 
struggle there; but they were not game; and such 
as did not run away gave themselves up quickly. 
We look their standards. These mutineera are, 
without exception, the finest body of men I have 
seen in India^—immense fellows, of sixteen or seven¬ 
teen atone each, and scarcely one of them under 
five feet ten inches, have already disposed of a 
goodly number of the ninety-four prisoners we took 
in the first haul of the net. One has been hung, 
four shot, one blown from a gun—a frightful sight 
indeed 1 his head ascended about twenty yards into 
the air, and his arms were thrown about eighty 
yards in either direction. I w'as astonished to see 
bow coolly they received intelligence that they were 
to suffer death. The man who was blown away 
only said, Hhat witnesses against him would have 
to answer for this in the next world;' and begged 
of them not to tie him to the guns, as he would not 
flinch at all. The fellow who ivas hung said, that 
‘ having washed his hands of life, he had w'ashed 
away all hia sins, and the sooner he went to para¬ 
dise the better.* We have yet plenty of this work 
before us.” 

Of the prisoners taken in tliis affair, two 
were blown from guns; seven shot by the 
dragoons; four cut down m the charge; 
several hung; between thirty and forty 
transported; one hundred disbanded and 
turned out of the station; and some fifty or 
sixty others flogged and otherwise punished. 

Hyderabad ,—While the events just re¬ 
corded were taking place at Aurnugabad, 
affairs at Hyderabad were in a most critical 

• Captain Abbott's Report, June 24th, ISoT.-— 
Further Pari, Papers, 1057 (not numbered), p. 87. 


state. The Moolvees, or Mohammedan, 
priests, scarcely disguised their exultation 
at hearing the news from Meerut and 
Delhi (which happily did not reach the city 
for nearly a month after the perpetration of 
the massacres); and the fakirs, or religious 
mendicants, vveut among the lower orders of 
tlie people, using the most inflammatory 
language. The fidelity of the resident's 
escort, consisting of two companies of Native 
infantry, 200 troopers, and five guns, was 
strongly suspected, as also that of the troops 
in the Secunderabad cantonments; but hap¬ 
pily the Arab guards stood firm on the side 
of order. A member of tlie European com- 
numity at Plyderabad, who has given a well- 
digested account of the able and fearless man¬ 
ner in which the native government breasted 
the storm—remarks, that the fidelity of the 
Arabs might be partly accounted for by 
the regidar payment they received from 
Salar Jung; and further, by their being, as a 
class, wealtliy and avaricious, acting as the 
soucara or bankers of the city, and there¬ 
fore naturally disinclined to take part in a 
struggle in which, win who might, they were 
sure to lose. At an early period, the Arab 
jemadars assured the resident of their 
resolve to stand by the government; and 
they had repeated opportunities of proving 
their sincerity. There were, however, dis¬ 
orderly bands of Deccanees, Rohillas, and 
Afghans in the city, whose voice was ever 
for war; and it w'as impossible to foresee 
how long even the w^atchful and resolute 
sway of Salar Jnng would suffice to keep 
down disaffection. On Friday, the 12th 
of JLine, an attempt was made in one of the 
chief mosques to raise the cry for a Jehad, or 
holy war. The Moolvee (Akbar AH) was 
interrupted by a voice demanding the ex- 
term i nation of the infidels: a second speaker 
took the same tone; and but for the timely 
arrival of the Arabs sent by the minister, 
an immediate outbreak would probably 
have occuiTcd, The preachers of sedition 
escaped, for it w'as impossible to detect 
them amid an assemblage of 5,000 persons. 
Placar'ds were thenceforth daily stuck up 
in the mosques, and Salar Jung became 
the object of popular hatred and virulent 
abuse. U u m ov e d, li e tore d own th e p 1 acards; 
placed Arab guards at all the gates anrl 
mosques; warned unruly characters; watched 
suspected men ; summoned Seiks aud others, 
whom lie could trust, to the city; and 
broke up all tumultuous assemblies. The 
British functionaries zealously co-operated 
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with the native minister. General Cottonj 
I and the iiidefatigable police magistrate, 

! Captain Webb, were incessantly on the 
I alert; the post-ofRce was watched, fakirs 
were deported, suspicious characters im¬ 
prisoned, newsmakers dogged, and every 
I means taken to prevent mischief entering 
I the cantonments from without. But there 
I were counteracting influences at work^—the 
J Wahabees were busily inciting the sepoys 
I to revolt; and rumours gained ground in 
I tlie city, that they would not stand the 
J strain much longer. On the 20ch of 
June, the inteUigence of the disturbances 
at A ur nil gab ad arrive d, and caused great 
excitement in the city and cantonments. 
Five days later, the false but generally be¬ 
lieved report that Delhi had fallen, gave 
rise to a different feeling. The writer 
already quoted, whose statements supply 
the deficiency of official records, observes— 

The effect upon the masses of the people was 
very marked. We then saw that Delhi was every¬ 
thing; it was a name, a cause, a locality, a something 
tangible to fight for. Many, even of the better 
classes, scarcely knew Cawnpoor, Lahore, Aiiaha- 
bad, &e., by name ^ but all knew Delhi. Our de¬ 
feats and successes elsewhere were moonshine; at 
Delhi they were of overwhelming importance t with 
Delhi we held India; without it we were conquered- 
In a few dai's the real truth was known—Delhi had 
not fallen, and every native raised his head again 
higher than ever. Bumours of further mutinies and 
massacres, of further misfortunes, creaied intense 
satisfaction liere, and evidently the heaving w'aa be¬ 
ginning to look uncomfortable once more/'* 

On the 12th of July, thirteen of the Ati- 
rungabad mutineers were apprehended and 
handed over to the resident. On the 17th 
(Friday), a hand of Rohillas, headed by a 
jemadar, named Toora Baz Khan, and a 
Moolvee, burst into the Begum bazaar, and 
proceeded to attack the Eesideucy, calling 
out for the release of the Auruugabad 
prisoners, and the looting of the treasury, 
j The llesidency and bazaar are divided 
j from the city by the Moossi river. The 
I former, planiied and executed by Major 
I Oliphant in 1831, is a superb pile of build¬ 
ing, built of squared granite stone, and far 
I better calculated to stand a siege than that 
' at Lucknow. Its occupants were not taken 
by surprise: guns were posted in readiness ; 
and when the turbulent mob commenced 
breaking down the garden gates, the horse 
artillery opened at 300 yards^ distance with 
double charges of canister. When the 

• Letter dated “Hyderabad, Deccati, October 12th, 
lg 57 />—TtmeBj December 3rd, 18d7, 


smoke dispersed, the assailants were found 
to have disappeared likewise. The greater 
part had fied out of reach; the rest had 
broken into a neighbouring house for 
shelter. The night came on, and “watch 
was set to hinder their escape, but in vain: 
they dug through a wall, and fled.^^ Toora 
Baz Khan was eventually captured through 
the exertions of Salar Jung; but the Moolvee 
remained at large, and was supposed to be 
concealed by some influential city noble. 
The failure of the attempted hneiUe was 
very serviceable to the British cause. The 
Aurungabad mutineers were tried, trans¬ 
ported, and sent off with all speed to Ma- 
sulipatam. There were still difficulties to 
be met by the Hyderabad government, 
caused by the progress of the rebellion in 
Central India; the long interval which 
elapsed before the capture of Delhi; and 
especially the celebration of the Mohur- 
rnm (ending on the 31st of August), at 
which time Mohamtnedau bigotry attains 
its highest pitch. But the preparations 
made to meet the danger, sufficed to avert 
it: no disturbance took place; the native 
authorities were stanch in this trying, 
tempting hour, as they ever had been ; and 
in opposition to the clamorous popular 
voice, the court of Hyderabad continued, 
throughout the mutiny, the most valuable 
ally of the Calcutta government. The peril 
is past now (at least people think so); and 
many Indian, and some few English, voices 
are asking—What is to be done for the 
Nizam ? Arc the temporarily assumed" 
districts to be restored to him? And 
by w'hat honours and rewards is the 
Crown of England to show its gratitude 
to the venerable Shums-oal-Omrah, and 
the able and unflinching Salar Jung? 
English infirmity and incapacity are shelved 
with a retiring pension from Indian 
revenues: Indian annuities and British 
honours are showered abundantly ou men 
wdio have not seldom made the mischief 
they have the credit of naending: but is 
there no provision in our system, our new 
system of national government and national 
responsibility, for fitly rewarding native 
statesmen, who have served us ably, heartily, 
successfully, in the severest trial we have 
ever had in India? If not, our present, 
and ostensibly re formed, plan must needs 
Inave for its main-spring the same short¬ 
sighted selfishness which was the radical 
defect in the policy of the old E. I. Com¬ 
pany ; a policy that has borne the fruit of 
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bankruptcy and disgrace^ an empty treasury, 
and a heavy national debt tied round the 
necks of a people whose consent w^as never 
asked for its imposition; incurred, too, not 
in improving the country, but in making 
war, and supporting enormous bands of mer* 
eenaries, whose revolt has brought tlie sway 
of “their honourable masters” to a speedy 
I conclusion, and deluged India with English 
and native blood* These are the results of 
1 governing on the principle of India for the 
I E. r* Company. It remains to be proved 
I whether the British parliament is aware of 
the necessity of a change in practice as well 
as ill theory—in performance as well as in 
promise—in things as well as in names. 


Agra .—The mutinies detailed in preced- 
ing pages, rendered our tenure of the 
capital of the North-West Provinces very 
precarious. The men of the two regiments 
(44th and 6rth N,I.} disarmed at the close 
of May, had, happily for all parties, quietly 
availed themselves of permission to return 
to their homes; but the Neemuch muti¬ 
neers took up a position on the high-road 
to Agra, and threatened to attack the city*. 

At first sight, few places would have 
appeared better capable of resisting a siege 
than the stately fort, rebuilt by Akber in 
1570, and long considered impregnable. It 
stands on the right bank of the river 
Jumna; and the high, red sandstone walls, 
deep ditch, and drawbridge, form, in their 
massive strength, a counlm^part of the mag¬ 
nificence within the fort, whiclt contains 
the palace, with its gilded cupolas, and rich 
tracery of gold and blue enamel—on which 
Akber lavished millions; the Motee Musjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, of pure white marhie; the 
arsenal, and other public buildings* The 
acting commander-in-chief, Sir Patrick 
Grant, as late as the 25th of July, took the 
popular view of the strength of the fort of 
Agra, and appears to have imperfectly 
appreciated the danger to be apprehended 
in the event of a siege by the Gwalior con¬ 
tingent. “ We may lose/^ he writes from 
Calcutta, “ perhaps have lost, the country 
round Agra; but it would be hard to con¬ 
vince me, that any number of mutineers and 
insurgents that can possibly be congregated 
before the place, can ever succeed in captur¬ 
ing the fort of Agra—a strong and regular 

• Memorandum by Sir Patrick Grant, the acting 
commander-in-chief.—Further Pari, Papers, 1857 
fNo. 4), p* 18. 

t Qt^ar^^r/y iJactati?, Octobt^r, 1858* 


fortification, thoroughly armed with heavy 
guns of siege-calibre; manned by a Euro¬ 
pean garrison of at least 1,000 men, includ¬ 
ing the volunteers; and with a principal 
arsenal, thoroughly supplied with every 
munition of war, within the walls. If the 
authorities have neglected to collect and 
store provisions, the garrison may he starved 
into submission, of course; but otherwise, 
the fort of Agra is perfectly safe.”=^= 
j The lieutenant-governor did not take so 
sanguine a view of iiffairg. The fort he 
described as an old native one, wfith some 
weak points about it The European bat¬ 
tery was not well manned ; it was deficient 
both iu officers and men, but possessed 
au exeelleut commander in Captain d'Oyly, 
Provisions for sis months had been secured, 
through the intervention of a famous com¬ 
missariat contractor, Lala Jotee Persaud, 
The British commissariat officer—being, it is 
said, very inefficiently supported, if not ab¬ 
solutely contravened, by the Agra magis¬ 
trate, in his effoj'ts to purchase stores of 
grain from the disaffected dealers—^was in 
despair; when recourse was had to the Lala, 
wliose previous most important services in 
the Sutlej campaign had been requited by 
an action for embczzlemeot. Happily for 
us, he had been acquitted, and the money 
due to him repaid at last. Perhaps, as 
a writer in the iimrim lg Review suggests, 
“he forgot onr inpatitude in our justice.”! 
The fact of his being an extensive proprietor 
of government paper, doubtless tended to 
make him desirous of the maintenance, or 
rather restoration, of British rule: but it is 
certain that lie stood almost alone, loyal 
and friendly, in tbe midst of a disaffected 
population; never wavered even when onr 
fortunes and exchequer were at the lowest, 
and continued to inform the authorities of 
the iutelUgence he received by means of the 
regular communication kept up by him, on 
his private account, with Delhi and Gwalior, J 
at a time w hen Agra was the one remain* 
ing stronghold of the Nonh-West Pro¬ 
vinces, and stood “surrounded, as it were, 
by a perfect sea of mutiny.”^ 

Tlie lieutenaiit-goveriior resisted its en¬ 
croachments to the uttermost, while him¬ 
self dying by slow degrees, from tbe effects 
of unremitting anxiety and fatigue* His 
position was as cruel a one as that which 

t Letter of one of the Agra garrison.— 

April 4lh, 1857. 

I See comintmicailon already quoted^ made by Um- 
ballah correspondent to the Oct* 26th, 1857- 
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Sir Henry L.iwreiice then held at Luck¬ 
now* The cry of help arose on all sides 
from subordinate stations, and he had 
none to give. Very different was the situa¬ 
tion of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab, 
AVheti the cartridge mutiny commenced, he 
found himself with twelve European regi¬ 
ments, and an untainted local army, in the 

1 midst of a population of 13,000,000, (|uite 

I indifferent to nice questions of caste; while 
Mr, Colvin liad three European regiments 
: wherewith to meet the revolt of a trained and 
numerous array, and the passive, and often 
active, hostility of 40,000,000 of people, who 

1 bad, for years, been complaining of the 

1 oppressive nature of our taxation, and “dis¬ 
liked, for very sufficient reason, our system 
of civil procedure/'* The faults of which 
i Mr. Colvin was accused, were those of “ over- 
1 governing" and undue clemency* The for- 
1 met might have been forgiven ; but the 

1 latter was tlie most unpardonable stn a 
* European could commit in the sight of his 

1 countrymen during their first parosysms of 

1 rage and terror. 

Raikes writes—^^Tiie fine frame of Mr. | 
Colvin was sinking under the ravages of, 
disease, yet he persisted in attending to 
every detail of business. While he acknow¬ 
ledged to me, that the load of responsibility, 1 
the agony caused by the suffering and dan¬ 
gers of his officers at every station in Upper 
India, was too much for human endurance, 
he resolutely watched every detail of public 
business. Even now, if I wanted a sword 

1 or a pistol from the magazine, Mr. Colvin's 

1 counter-signature was necessaiy/'f It is 

1 possible, that the reason of this may have 
been the lieutenaut-governor's desire to 
exercise some check on the viilage-buruing 

1 expeditions; the imjjolicy, as well as cruelty 
of which he must have appreciated; and 
likewise of the means adopted at this period 
for the obtainment of revenue. Mr, Colvin 
never confounded ferocity with vigour. 
He saw clearly that we were “ not in a posi¬ 
tion to refuse to receive submission from, 
and accord pardon to, the large section of 
sepoys who had but followed their leaders/' 
and he knew that “the confident European 
cry, that Delia should be takeu forthwith, 
and not one of them should escape, was, in 
fact, but ignorance and folly. A division 
among the mutineers, and the partial sub¬ 
mission of the least guilty, was, of ail things, 

* Raikes' JlevoU in iV. TF. Provinces, f Ihid. 

J Letter from Umballah,—SVmes, Oct. 26th, 1857. 

most to be desired."J But he was in a very 
small minority; and he could do Httle to 
counteract the system of indiscriminate 
vengeance pursued by the Europeans, 
wherever they were in sufficient numbers to 
attempt it, notwithstanding its evident 
tendency to dimmish the chances of escape 
for the European fugitives. Yet he never 
ceased to feel, and to avow his sense of, the 
responsibility incurred by the government 
towards the people, over whom it bad as- 
aumed the rights of sovereignty, “He 
could not bear to give up station after 
station to anarchy, neither could he quietly 
see his trusted friends and officers butcliered 
like sheep. The struggle consumed him. 
^The wrath of God is upon us,' he ex¬ 
claimed, ^if we retire into the fort.'" 
During the night of the 23rd of June, the 
gaol guard, which formed the protecting 
force of the large central prison, deserted 
with their arms, A guard from the 3rd 
European regiment supplied their place, 
Oes the 25th, a fire occurred within the 
gaol, by which some workshops were de¬ 
stroyed, and the large ranges of separate 
ceils endangered. The prisoners confined 
in them were removed, during the confla¬ 
gration, to a distant part of the precincts, and 
the flames w ere subd ued. After this, arran ge- 
ments were made for tlie release of minor 
offenders; but there still remained 3,500 
convicts to be guarded; and, to increas^e 

I the clanger, the gaol w^as in the immediate 
vicinity of the civil lines, where the higher 
functionaries, with their wives and children, 
held tlieir ground up to the end of Juue, 
being unwilling to exchange their spacious 
and sumptuously furnished houses for the 
close quarters within the fort. Day after 
day fugitives came pouring in, report!ug 
the mutiny of regiments or detachments 
previously considered sound. The gradual 
defection of the Gwalior contingent was es¬ 
pecially alarming. On the morning of the 
3rd of July, the officers of the 2tid cavalry, 
Gwalior contingent—Captain Burl ton, Adju¬ 
tant Salmond, and the regimental surgeon, 
rode in from Sansee, a station some forty 
miles distant, where the sepoys had qnietly 
told the Europeans they must go, but that 
no insult or injury would be offered them.§ 
The Neeniuch mutineers had been for some 
time npproaciiing Agra; and as they drew 
nearer, the Europeans, in expectation of 

1 

5 Letter of Lieutenant Salmond.— Ttftie^, Septem- 
' her Ut. 1857. 
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ETi attack, for the inos^t part retired within 
tlie walls. Colonel Fraser, the second in 
command (Brigadier Polwliele being the 
first), declared the Candaharee Bagh—a 
palace in the civil lines, where the volunteers 
kept watch—no longer tenable; and took up 
his position in a small house, under the walls 
of the fort* Mr, Baikes, and several other 
civilians, persevered in sleeping at the Can- 
daliaree Bagh as late as the night of the 3rd 
of July, Baikes, being himself restless 
from feverj watched the sleepers around. 

There lay the member for Agra (Haringford), 
of the legislative council of India—half drejssed, a 
sword by his bedside, a gun in the comer, and a 
revolver under his pillow* Those gaunt, unshaven, 
weary-locking men by hk side, are the judges of the 
Sudder Court, For six weeks they have been 
watching the rising flood of revolt, which had now 
risen more than breast-high* Will they ever sleep 
under a roof of their own again p*' 

The Kotah contingent—700 men in allj 
cavalry, infantry^ and a battery of six guns— 
showed no signs of mutiny up to the 4th of 
July* The men had, for the previous 
month, been employed collecting re¬ 
venue for uSj burning disaffected villages, 
and hanging mutineers and rebels;"* and 
their co-operation was relied on against the 
rebel force, posted twenty-two miles off, and 
believed to consist of the 72nd N.I.^ 7th 
infantry, Gwalior contingent, three troops 
of 1st Bengal light cavalry, the cavaliy of 
the united MaUva contingent (who had 
mutinied at Mahidpoor), and a battery of 
Native horse artillery* It was expected 
that the enemy, being so strong in cavalry, 
w^ould send their troopers to plunder and 
burn the cantonments; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the result of a similar attempt at Luck¬ 
now, the military authorities resolved on 
marching forth that evening to attack the 
mutineers. The main body of the Kotah 
contingent was ordered to take its station 
lialf-way between government Iiouse in 
the city, and the European barracks. The 
cavalry no sooner reached their encamp¬ 
ment, than they fired on their officers, and 
killed their sergeant-majorj the infantry and 
artillery fled in confusion, to join the Nee- 

• Letter of an officer of the 3rd Europeans*— 
Times^ September 2iid, l8o7* 

t The Bengal oiviliaii, who describes himself as 
having joined the Kotah contingent, as political 
agent, in the districts of Muttra, Agra and Aiighur,” 
slates, that at the beginning of June, a Moham¬ 
medan, named Sefula Khan, ** brought into the Agra 
district a lot of wild-looking men from Kerowlee, as 
he said, to help D’-- [Laixielb, assistant under- 


much mutineers; all but two faithful Native ' 
gunners, who spiked the guns they could not j 
defend* A detachment of forty men, under 
a subalidar, on guard at the government 
house, remained at their post, aiul rescued 
the political agent attached to the Kotah 
contingent, who describes himself as having 
fallen into the hands of some Kerowlee 
natives, preWously employed by one of the 
subordinate European officials in raising 
revenue and plundering villages;" but who 
were now as ready to kill a Feringhee as a 
Hindoo, and to pillage British bungalows 
as native hahitations.f 

The 3rd Europeans were ordered to bring 
back the guns of the Kotah contingent* 
They went out for the purpose; and re¬ 
turned safely, with six guns, having been 
absent about two hours, exposed to drench¬ 
ing rain* It w^as then nine clock, and 
the intended night marcli was abandoned; 
but on the following morning {Sunday, 
July 5 th), a force, consisting of 650 of the 
3rd Europeans, a battery commanded by 
Captain d'Oyly, and 200 militia volun- i 
teers (composed of officers of mutinied regi¬ 
ments, civilians, merchatits, and writers), 
set forth, under the command of Brigadier 
Polwhele and Colonel Riddell* There 
seems to be no second opinion regarding 
this expedition. It ought never to have 
been attempted, inasmuch as the hazard of 
losing the fort of Agra, w as a much greater 
evil than the chance of dispersing the Nee- 
much mutineers could counterbalance ; yet 
the peril w^as incurred, and grievous loss 
sustained; and, after all, the dearly bought i 
victory was turned into an ignominious I 
retreat, because the military authorities 
neglected the ordinary precaution of pro¬ 
viding the force with spare ammunition* 

The troops marched from cantonments to 
meet an enemy estimated as being ten 
times their number, leaving three compa¬ 
nies of the 3rd Europeans in the fort for its 
only garrison. After passing through the 
village of Shaljgunge, just outside the civil 
lines, thev advanced on the road to Futteh- 
poor Sikree, until, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon, they reached a 

commissioner of revenue for the Agra division ?] 
to get in his revenue—about 50u men in all, regular 
cowards* but good fellows to plunder villages, 

TitneSf October 9th, 1857. It is to be regretted 
that the &c* is not explained* After the revelaiions 
: of the torture cotnTnis,«ioii, it is important to knoiv 
w hat means of obtaining revenue* besides plunder¬ 
ing villages* are sanctioned by European magistrates 
In cases of difficulty. ' 
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village named Sussia^ immediately in the 
rear of whichj the mutineers were strongly 
posted. The British force formed into line^ 
with three guns on each flank—the 3rd 
Europeans iu tlie mid die, the mounted 
militia in the rear* The infantry were 
ordered to lie down while the artillery 
opened on the village, at about 600 yards" 
distance. The mutineers fought irregu- 
larijj but with mi usual determination j and 
a ride company of the 72nd N.L inflicted 
severe loss on the British, who had two 
' tumbrils blown up, and a gun dismounted. 
An attempt was made by the rebel cavalry 
to surround the British, and seize the bag¬ 
gage and ammunition ; but the volunteer 
I horse beat them off‘. The village was then 
stormed in two columns, and carried at the 
point of the bayonet* Some resistance was 
made; and the women of the village were 
se^n loading the muskets, and handing 
j them to the men to fire** 

I Lieutenant Salmond, who was acting as 
^ aide-de-camp to Colonel Riddell, seeing the 
I enemy retreating in confusion, galloped 
back from the village to the bngadier, to 
I carry him the welcome intelligence, and 
I was ordered instantly to bring up the guns* 

I The lieutenant obeyed; “but, alas! not a 
round of ammunition remained/" The in¬ 
formation sounded like the death-warrant 
of the Europeans. “I certainly thought/" 
writes Lieutenant Salmond, “that not a 
mail would reach Agra aUve/"t Another 
officer writes—“ One thing is certain; if their 
cavalry had had one grain of pluck, they 
might have cut us up almost to a man/"f 
But it happened that the rebels themselves 
laboured under a disadvantage in regard to 
shot, and actually fired pice (farthiugs) at 
the close of the action, which lasted less 
j than two hours. The Europeans burned 
I the village, formed in line, and retreated, 
with some of their best officers severely 
or mortally wounded, and their ammu- 
I nition exhausted. One vigorous charge 
I from the rebel cavalry would have carried 
the day; the Europeans would have been 
I crushed by the sheer force of overwhelming 
I numbers; and then, even supposing the 
I rebels not to have at once besieged Agra, 

I how long, after such a disaster, would 
Siudia and Dinkur Rao have been able to 
restrain the Gwalior contingent from bring- 

* The testimony of an eye-witness, a young officer 
of the 3rd Europeans* — Times, Sept, 2nd, 1657, 
t Letter*— Times, September 1st, 1857* 
t I^imeSf September 2nd, 1857.j 
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mg against the fort the siege-train which, 
humanly speaking, seemed alone needful 
to secure its downfall? Happily no charge 
was made: the enemy had no leaders, and 
fought in the old desultory Mahratta 
fashion, hanging on the flanks and rear of 
the retreating force, but neglecting every 
opportariity of striking a decisive blow. 
The Europeans were chased into Agra by 
the rebels, with a 6-pounder guu (probably 
the only one left that the mutineers could 
move about, or had ammunition for), and 
harassed by cavalry. The British loss was 
terrible. The casualties amounted to 141; 
more than one man in six: and of these, 
forty-nine were kilted or mortally wounded. 
Captain d’Oyly was among the latter, and 
his death was a calamity to the garrisou. 
His horse was shot under him at the com¬ 
mencement of the action; but he wm him¬ 
self unhurt till some time later, when, while 
stooping down to assist in extricating the 
wheel of a gun, he wiis struck by a grape- 
shot in the side* SupporCiiig himself on a 
tumbril, he continued to give orders till lie 
sank, exhausted by pain and weakness, ex¬ 
claiming as he fell, “Ah[ they have done 
for me now: put a stone over my grave, 
and say I died fighting my guns."" He 
was, however, carried hack to the fort, and 
lingered until the following evening. Lieu- 
tenaut Lambe, another artillery officer, lan¬ 
guished a whole month, and then died of 
las wounds. 

The loss of the enemy was estimated as 
exceeding 500; but had it been many 
times greater, the effect of this ill-judged 
expedition could not have been otherwise 
than iiijurious to the British cause* On 
the 4th of July, an attack of illness had 
deprived the Europeaus of the lieutenant-* 
goveruor"s supervision ;§ and, after the bat¬ 
tle, panic prevailed in Agra, both withiu and 
without the fort, A party of the resideuts 
had watched, from the Flagstaff—an elevated 
position at one of the gates of the fort—the 
retreat of their countrymen, pursued by 
the rebels. The alarm was given; and the 
Europeans not already within the walls, 
rushed in. The retreating troops hurried 
tliroiigb the city; the men on guard at the 
gaol, fled with tliem into the fort; the gates 
were closed in all haste; and, on every side, 
the cry was heard in Agra—“ The rule of the 

§ Mr. Colvin has been^ for the last two days, 
totally unfit [ted] for any public duty, by an aUack of 
bis head."—Official report of Civil Commissioner 
Muir, Agra, July 6th. 
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Feringbee is overP^ The biidmashes rose 
to fraternise with the rebels; the prisoners 
were set free; and the frantic mob began to 
pillage and burn the caiitoiiraents, and 
hunt all Christians to the death. It does 
not appear that the persecution was on 
account of religion, as such, but because the 
interests of the native Christiaus were viewed 
as identified with their instructors. The 
Agra authorities, acting for Mr. Colvin, had 
refused them admission into the fort j and 
at “ the last hour, when the wounded and 
the troops were returning from the field 
of battle, and entering the fort, the poor 
Christian families were standing before the 
gates, imploring the guards to let them in; 
but in vain/^ However, Mr, French and 
Mr. Schneider took advantage of the en¬ 
trance of the troops to bring in the women 
and children, to the number of about 240, 
The men were afterwards also suffered to j 
come in, on the ut»derstanditig that they 
should majre themselves useful as servants, 
gunners, and in any way which might be 
required. They were so harshly treated, 
that one of the missionaries “ thought, that 
should they turn rebels, it would be no 
very great wonder,^^^ Another declares, 
that “ the policy of the Europeans was, for 
a time, such as to force them to become 
rebels, if they could have been forced. But 
they could not. They were stanch men 
and true. They were more—they showed 
their fellow-Christiaus, bearing the name of 
Englishmen or Scotchmeu, that they were 
men of principle. They showed them how 
they could endure persecution,'^t 

The native Christians proved great 
assistance to thS Europeans: the men did 
a good work on their entrance, by saving 
medical stores from a house uearly a mile 
from tiie fort; by carrying sick and wounded, 
and taking service wherever they found 
it; for, in the hasty closing of the gates, 
the mass of the native servants had been 
left outside; and tbougii many of them 
would willingly have cast in their lot with 
their masters,J they dared not approach, 
because the soldiers shot at every black face 
that came in sight.^-§ No escort was sent 
out to scour the city and rescue Europeans^ 

* Rev. J. Ii. Scott, of the American Board of Mia- 
eions,^—Sherriug^a Indian p. 05. 

t Rev. J. Parsotis, Baptist missionary.— Ibid., 

p. 88. 

X Mr. Raikes says the servant* generally were 
welhconducied. “One of my own old favourites 
behaved ill amongst about fifty the rest were de- 


Eurasians, or natives actually in the service 
of government. The list of persons killed 
is suggestive of either selfishness or iu- 
capacity on the part of the authorities; for 
the victims did not perish in a general mas¬ 
sacre by mutineers, but W'ere killed in one's, 
two's, or three's in the city, on the 5th and 
6th of July, by the revolted city guard, the 
bud mashes, and released convicts; and 
althougij the murders were committed 
within sight and hearing of a stronghold 
gaiTisoned by an entire EuropeHu regiment, 
not a shot was fired—not a blow struck in 
defence of these thirty British subjects. 

The names are thus given iu the London 
Gazeiie ;— 

Christie Leveret. 

AJ^xander JJerridon, from Aiighur, with hU wife 
and three children. 

B. A. Piaggio, clerk in the civil auditor's office. 

J. Hawkins. 

Louis Maxwell, a government pensioner. 

Zacharias Parsick, clerk m the se';retariat, and 
his mo tiler. 

John Anthony, clerk in the secretariat. 

J. Lam borne, and his daughter. 

H. Hare, and his sou, government clerks 

J. Jjanselme, junior. 

Mrs. Nowlan. 

Mrs. Mathias, burnt to deatli. 

C. R. Thorton, assistant patrol. 

Major John Jacob, late of Sindians service. 

F, C, Hubbard, professor at the Agra college, 
and brother to the clergyman killed at l)elhi. 

T. Delisle, drummer, &th N.I. 

G, Turvy, bandmaster* 

J. Alien, pensioner. 

Mr, Gray4 moiber-in-law. 

R, Dennis, compositor, Mofussiiite press. 

Mrs. Dennis. 

Peter, a catechist, end two other native Chrie^tLans, 
living at the Kultra church. 

The day following the battle was one of 
great excitement* it being generally expected 
that the mutineers would take up their 
position in Agra; instead of which, they 
marched off, on the very night of the battle, 
to Muttra* from whence they sent a depu¬ 
tation to Gwalior, conjuring the contin¬ 
gent to join them in attacking the fort. 
Bnt the policy of Dinkur Rao prevented 
the proposed co-operation; at id, on the 
18th of July, the Neemuch rebels started 
for Delhi. It was known that they had 
little or no ammunition, and scarcely any 

voted aud faithful.—oft in the iV^. TF". Ffuvmces, 
p. 84. 

f Letter of civilian attached to Kotab contin¬ 
gent .—Titnssj October 9th, 1857* Mrs. CoopJand 
says, the soldiers fired at every black face that 
shewed itself within range, and even threw two 
shells into the city,— Escape frmii Gwaiiorf p. 163. 
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money. Their departure was a great relief 
to the motley crowd assembled within the 
fort. A body of troops was sent out to make 
a demonstration in the eity; rows of gibbets 
were erected, and many nativ^es hanged. 

The relatives or friends of the siifierers 
were at first allowed to take away the 
bodies; the permission was rescinded he- 
canse they were carried round the walls, 
decked with garlands of dowers, and reve¬ 
renced as the relics of niartyrs. 

Apprehensions were expressed by many 
persons regarding the consequences of the 
compression of so large and heterogeneous 
a multitude withiu the fort, at the worst 
season, of the year; but the excellent ar¬ 
rangements made by Mr. Colvin,prevented 
much of the suffering which must otherwise 
have arisen. The want of bread was 
severely felt at Lucknow: women and chil¬ 
dren, tile sick and the wounded, grew to 
loathe the sight of chiipattiesp But at Agra, 
after the battle, the first objects seen "^en¬ 
tering the gates, when the panic-stricken 
authorities ventured to open them wide 
enough to admit a mousei were carts of 
bread, that the Lala [Jotee Pei^saud] had 
baked at his own house in the city, for the 
troops and people who were shut up/’t 

The death, cholera^ of Captain Burlton, 
of the Gwalior contingent, on the l^th of 
July, excited considerable alarm; but there 
were not many fatal cases or much disease; 
and for the next four months, the life of 
the Europeans in Agra, though strange and 
startling at first, became wearisome from 
its monotony. Mr. Eaikes writes— 

** A\Tiatev«?r retnained unscatlied, from Meerut to 
Allahabad, either of Englishmen or of their works, 
was conglomerated here. Here were the remnanta 
of the record of survey and revenue settlement—that 
great work on which heapa of money, and the beat 
energies of our best men, had been lavlahed for a 
quarter of a century. Here were the only muni- 

• Mr- E. A. Heade, the senior Tnember of the 
Gudder Board of Kevenue, assisted Mr. Colvin in 
many ways, especially in framing measures for the 
relief of khe local government from its Unancial 
embarrassments. At the request of Mr. GoMu, Mr, 
Keade commenced negotiations for a loan of five 
lacs of rupees with the principal merchants and 
bankers of Agra, purposely excepting from the 
number Jotee Persaud, who^ was pouring proviaiona 
into the fort, and had agreed to take a large amount 
of the cost in supply-bills. Unhappily, Mr. Colvin 
was induced to alter his plans, and orders were 
given to levy a compulsory loan of twenty lacs. 
Mr. Headers protest was disregarded; the merchants 
were summoned, and made to sign an engagement 
to tlie desired effect. Several of them left the city 
in dh^gust, and not a rupee was realised by the pro- 


tlons of war, the only instruments of art or materials | 
of science, which remained to us. In huts hastily I 
prepared, among the gallerieH and gateways of the 
old palace of the emperors, a motley crowd as¬ 
sembled. Matted screens were set up along the 
marble corridors which, in Akberis time, were ruing 
with the silks of Persia and the brocades of Be- 
narea.J Under this shade, not only was every part 
of OUT British isles represented, but we had also 
unwilling delegates from many parts of Europe and 
America. Nuns from the banks of the Garonne 
and the Loire, priests from Sicily and Home, mis¬ 
sionaries from Ohio and Basle, mixed with rope- 
dancers from Paris and pedlars from Armenia. 
Besides these, we had Calcutta Baboos and Parsee 
merchants. AUliough all the Christians alike were 
driven by the mutinous legions into the fort, the 
circumstances of the multitude w-ere as various as 
their races. There were men who had endured more 
than all the afflictions of Job, who had lost like him 
not only their sons, daughters, and everything they 
possessed, but who also mourned over the fate of 
wife, mother, and sister! Hesen’cd, silent, solitary 
among the crowd, they longed either to live alone 
with their grief or to quench the fire within by 
some hurried act of vengeance or despair. Some 
few there were, on the other hand, who secretly re¬ 
joiced in the troubles of the Christian race, who 
fattened on their spoil, and waited only to betray 
them if opportunity should offer. q"he mass had 
lost their property i the householder his houses, the 
merchant his money, the shopkeeper his stores, 
part, however, was saved: you could buy millmery 
or peifumery, but not cheese, beer, wine, nor 
tobacco. In short, ^\e had to rough it at Agra, to 
bear discomfort and privation; but as the bazaars 
soon opened, and generally remained open, we had 
no real hardships to undergo. If our army retired 
from before the walls of Belhi, or if the Gwalior 
contingent, ■with their artillery and aiege-tram, 
made up their minds to attack na, as w'as constantly* 
threatened, then we might be subjected to a siege. 

The advance of the Gwalior contingent 
was, of course, the one great danger that 
raenaced Agra. Major Macpherson main¬ 
tained, as has been stated, an incessant 
correspondence with the Gwalior durbar; 
Ilia sister, Mrs. Innea, acting as his secre¬ 
tary, and striring to keep down, by minis- 
tering to the comfort of those around 
her (especially the Gwalior fugitives), lier 

ceeding. The opposition offered to it by Mr. Reade, 
subsequently induced the citizens of A^ra to listen 
to him, and enter into transactions ^vhich enabled 
the authorities to meet the expenditure of the sub¬ 
sequent months. 

t Letter from ** one of the late garrison at Agra.^^ 

^— Times, April 4th, 1858. 

I As if to heighten the contrast between Oriental 
barbarism and European civilisation, the unwilling 
tenants of Akberii marble halls, decorated the 
narrow limits allotted them according to their pecu¬ 
liar ideas. Dr. Christison, for instance (a surgeon 
attached to the 1st cavalry), “ having a taste for 
piotures,” adorned the apartment of his sick wife 
with a portrait of Madeleine Smith, cut out of the 
lUustmted News (Mrs. Co upland j p. 210), as a re¬ 
freshing and edifying subject of contemplation. 
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cruel anxiety' regarding tlie position of her 
husband, Lieutenant Innes, at Lucknow. 
Mrs, Blake, and other widowed ladies, for¬ 
getting their private griefs, devoted them¬ 
selves to nursing the sick and wounded. 

The report of the battle of July 5th, 
furnished to the Supreine government, was 
probably much less detailed and explicit 
than that given here by the aid of private 
letters; but its immediate consequence was 
the supersession of Brigadier Polwhele by 
Lieutenant-colonel Cotton of the 69th N.I,, 
passing over the head of a senior officer 
(Lieutenant-colonel Fraser, of the engi¬ 
neers).Mr. Drummond was removed from 
the magistracy to a jndgeship, and Mr. Phil¬ 
lips made magistrate in his stead. The new 
brigadier, as his sobriquet of Gun-cotton^^ 
denoted, was a man of considerable energy, 
and a sense of doty sufficiently strong to 
lead him to incur responsibility and un¬ 
popularity, in controlling, by stringent 
measures (including flogging), the excesses 
of the militiamen and volunteers. It is 
no wonder that these auxiliaries should 
have been disorderly^ the only marvel is, 
that the regular troops did not become 
utterly disorganised by the species of war¬ 
fare in which they were employed. The offi¬ 
cial records throw little light on this sub¬ 
ject; and again it becomes necessary to 
seek elsewhere the missing links in the 
narrative, Mrs. Coopland relates the man¬ 
ner in whicli she and other ladies sat on 
the towers of Agra, "^watching the snn 
set, and the flames rising from the villages 
round Agra, which our troops burnt. One 
village which they destroyed in this way 
was not gained without a sharp fight with 
the villagers, who offered resistance: sixty 
villagers were slain, amongst whom were two 
women, accidentally killed, who were loading 
guns, and otherwise assisting their party/' 

In the extensive desEmetion of villages 
which took place at this time, it cannot of 
course be expected that the women could 
escape uninjured. There is no reason to 
believe they did so, even before the fate of 
the Cawnpoor and Futtehghur fugitives was 
known r after that, the vengeance of the 
soldiers spared neither sex nor age. One 
of the garrison, writing from Agra on the 
22nd of August, says— 

* Be&patch of Lieutenant-governor Colvin, August 
5th, 1857.—Further Farl. Papers, 1857 (No. 4), 
p. 142, 

t Marning October 29th, 1857, 

X Mrs. Coopknd's Mscapefrom Gwatior, p. 215. 


“A foree was dispatched, some days ago, a gain at 
an insurgent Jhat village across the Jumna, and 
about twenty miles from this. It consisted of eighty 
men of the Srd Europeans, two guns, and thirty 
mounted militia (Europeans and East Indians), 
under Captain Pond. They stormed the village, and 
killed at least 400 men : 313 dead bodiea were 
counted in the streets, besides those killed by the 
guns in front of the village, and sabred by the 
cpalry in the field when trying to escape. It is 
significant that none of the enemy' were merely 
wounded, and not a prisoner was taken. Our men 
fought like savages, and spared none j but crjdng 
out, Remember our women at Cawn;mor they 
shot and bayoneted without mercy. After they had 
slain every man they could find, 1 lament to say they 
did what infuriated soldiers too frequently do ’when 
they take cities by assault—they ravislied tfie women. 
The officers were unable to control their men j and 
till the village was set on fire, these scenes were 
repeated.f 

Perhaps if Mrs, Coopland and her friends 
could have seen all this somewhat: closer, 
instead of having only a bird's-eye view of 
tlie flames, they would have preferred re¬ 
maining in their dull quarters, wliere they 
forgot the days, except when the Baptists 
held their meetings every Wednesdays and 
Fridays in a place in our square." The 
gaieties which are described as taking place 
in other parts of the fort^—the balls and 
musical parties, the gay weddings, brides in 
veils and lace dresses, officers in full regi¬ 
mentals, and the ladies in gay attire, 
scarcely, however, afforded a stronger con¬ 
trast to the sufferings of the villagers, 
than to the precarious position of the 
merry-makers themselves, who must have 
felt very much as if they were dancing 
beside a yawning grave ; the officers having 
arranged, that in the event of a siege 
and an nnsnccessful defence, they would , 
ail blow themselves up in the powder- 
magazine.J This witness, however, gives | 
only one side of the picture, or raJher a 
highly coloured view of one of its many 
sides. Her knowledge could be but Tcry 
superficial regarding the proceedings of 
the 4,289 persons^ who, on the 25th of 
August, 1857, occupied the fort. There i 
were men there—Major Maepherson, Mr, j 
Raikes, and Mr. Reade, among others— 
capable of Uooking beyond the provoca¬ 
tions of the moment, and incapable of 
viewing, without anxiety and grief, the 
increasing alieuation fast ripening into 

§ Of these, including the European regiment 
and the artillery, 1,065 were male adult European h, 
443 Eurasians, 267 native Christians, and the re¬ 
maining 2,514, women and non-adults of the afore¬ 
said classes. 
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hatred between the two races. None felt 
this more painfully than the lieutenant- 
govern OF. The last letter sent by him to 
England affords a melancholy insight into 
hia position and feelings. “ My authority/^ 
he writes, " is now confined to a few miles 
near tliis fort. The city is quiet, and gives 
supplies. Collection of revenue quite sus¬ 
pended. The bankers will give small sums 
at very high rates in loan. I send my 
affectionate regards to all my old friends. 
I cannot shut my eyes to what is probably 
j before me. If I have erred in any step, 

I hard has been my position ; and you will all 
1 bear lightly on my memory, and help my 
family* as far as you can. Let Trevelyan 
I see this.” 

I Tiiese are the words of a broken-hearted, 
disappointed man. And such John Colvin 
was. Worn and weary, he sank into the 
grave on the 9th of September, at the 
age of fifty. The Supreme government 
lamented the loss it sustained in his 
*^^npe experience, high ability, and untiring 
energy and the personal friend he valued 
I most. Sir Charles Trevelyan, the present 
governor of Madras, responded to Im last 
touching message, by laying before the 
European public a sketch of his life and 
labours, drawn up in the very spirit of ten¬ 
derness and discrimination, J But, after all, 
the system of government established in 
the North-West Provinces, w’as far too 
I radically wrong to work well, even under so 
I upright and industrious a man as John 
I Colvin: and evidence is w^anting to show 
I how far he struggled against the evils he 
I must have daily witnessed ; or that he 
Avilling, like Henry Lawrence in the Punjab, 
to be set aside, sooner than be instrumental 
in perpetrating injustice or oppression, 

Sat/^or ^—the cliief place of an extensive 
tract, known as the Saiigor and Nerbudda 
territones, was held in May, 1857, by the 
31 st and 42nd N.L, the 3rd irregular cavalry, 
and a company of artillery. The officer in 
command. Brigadier Sage, considering all 
the Native troops disaffected, removed from 
cantonments on the 29tli of June, with the 
European officers, into the fort—a ruinous 

* Mrs, Colvin at Geneva, with her younger! 
children. An elder eon, Elliott, attended his father’s 
death-bed. 

t Government notification j Fort William, Sep¬ 
tember 10th, 1857, 

J See December 25th, 1857. The well-known 

signature of Jndophilus’' is affixed to the article. 


old building, the wnlls of which would, it 
was expected, ^*fall from concussion of 
giins,”§ in the event of attack. The garri- 
SOQ,after this decisive move, is thus stated by 
th e bri gadi er:—*' S ixty- eigh t arti 11 ery m en, 
fifteen conductors and sergeants, the officers 
of the 31st and 42iid, and civilians, drum¬ 
mers, sergeants, &c.^ seventy-six in all; 
including sick, 131/^ Besides these, there 
were 159 women and children; giving a 
total of 290 persons, II When the Native 
troops were left to themselves, the 41st, 
and all but sixty of the 3rd cavalry, hoisted 
the green flag, and began to loot the canton¬ 
ments, and burn the bungalows and bazaar. 
The 31st opposed them, and sent to the 
brigadier for assistance, which ho refused. 
The conduct of the brigadier was considered 
to require explanation, and the commander- 
in-chief called for a full detail of all the 
circumstances connected with his quitting 
cantonments, and of the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings at Sangor.”^ The order was 
obeyed in a report, which is naturally a vin¬ 
dication against censure, rather than an 
unbiassed narrative of events. The gist 
of the matter is given in the following 
quotation from the account written on 
the spur of the moment by the brigadier, 
for the information of his friends in Eng¬ 
land. 

** The 31s£ sent to me for guns, but it suited not 
my policy to give them. I sent them sixty troopers 
to assist them, and then they were rather over¬ 
matched, as the 42nd had drilled the spike out of 
an old 12-()ounder the artillery officer left behind, and 
this they hred ten or eleven times with balls made by 
blacksmiths, Jfight [July Tihj closed the combat, 
with a message I sent them that victory would come 
with the morning I With the morning the battle 
recommenced, and the 42nd and mutinous cavalry 
were beaten out of the cantonments by one-haff 
their numbers, expecting the Europeans would be 
upon them. They left their coloura, magazine, and 
baggage, and are now flying over the country. All 
the public cattle they had stolen has been re¬ 
captured ; they are without tents or shelter, and the 
ram has been pouring down a deluge all day.” 

The official report ends with the brigadier^s 
declaration of having saved all his officers, 
and made the good tnen drive out the mu¬ 
tineers.” He does not, however, mention 
that the appeal of the 31st for help was not 

5 Telegram from Colonel Neil, Allahabad, 11 th 
July, 1857. 

II Quoted from a diary extending from June 28th 
to July 16th, 1857, dated ** Saugor,” and evidently 
written by Brigadier Sage.— Timca, Sept. 2nd, 1857. 

^ Further Pari. Papers, 1357 (not numbered), 
p. 114. 
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wholly in vain; for the deputy commissioner 
(Captain Pinckney), Lieatenant Hamilton, 
Mr, Bell, collector of customs, three 
patrols, and a large body of police, went to 
their assistance. The telegram frorn the 
Benares commissi oner, which conveyed this 
additional intelligence to Calcutta, added 
—*'The mutineers were completely routed; 
many killed and wounded, and several 
taken prisoners. The 31st N,I, retook the 
large signal gim, and six commissariat ele¬ 
phants, and gave them np to the authori¬ 
ties. Next day the mutineers were chased, 
and there is not a man of them left in 
Saugor, Welt done Slst! This is worth 
all the volunteering in the world."'*^ 

The 3 1 st was, after all, a fortunate regi¬ 
ment in not being dispersed at the cannon^s 
mouth, througli the misconduct of a muti¬ 
nous minority, or driven into revolt by tbe 
cry, “ The Europeans are on ns V* Forty- 
six men joined the rebels; while above 800 
continued “ to behave in an exemplary 
manner,'" Tlie mutineers marched into the 
Dooab, en route for Delhi: and thus ended 
the Saugor outbreak. 

T7ie While the events just nar¬ 

rated were occurring in Northern and Cen¬ 
tral India, several portions of the Bengal 
army, stationed in tlie Punjab, broke into 
mutiny, 

JttUundur^ and the neighbouring station 
of Phillour^^ were held, in the beginning of 
June, by H,M, 8th regiment, with some 
artillery and a strong native brigade, com¬ 
posed of the 6th light cavahy, and tbe 
36th N,I, and 61st N,L Incendiary fires 
had given warning of disaffection, and the 
Brigadier (Ceneral Johnstone) was nrged 
by the civilians to take advantage of the 
presence of a European regiment, and dis¬ 
arm the natives. His own officers, on the 
contrary, interceded on behalf of the men : 
and tbe brigadier, who is described as a 
most amiable, zealous, and brave, but vacil¬ 
lating man, hesitated; took the treasure 
from the native guard; restored it again; 
declined to comply with the wishes of gov¬ 
ernment that it should be placed under the 
Europeans 1 settled to disarm the sepoys on 
the 7th, and then postponed the execution 
of the painful measure until the following 
morning. During the intervening night 
the cavalry galloped into the lines of the 
infantry, crying that the Europeans and 

* H, C. Tucker, Esq,, to the govern or -j^euerah—^ 
Further ParL Papm, 1857 {not numbered), p* 115. 

1 

artillery were upon them. The two infantry 
regiments rose, burnt several bungalows, 
wounded some officers, made a feeble at¬ 
tempt on tbe guns, and went off to Phi Hour, 
The only European killed was Dientenant 
Baphaw, the adjutant of the 36th, who, 
whDe apparently (as he said before he died) 
altnosi successful in restoring order, was 
mortally wounded by a 6th cavalry trooper.J 
Tbe mutineers made for the Sutlej riv^er, a 
distance of thirty miles; and reached Phil- 
lour on the morning of tbe 9th of June. 
The 3rd N,I, were stationed there. A 
company had gone on duty to Delhi, and 
150 were absent on furlough. Tbe fort 
was garrisoned by 100 men of H.M. 8tli 
Foot. The officer in command, Dientenant- 
colon el Butler, had entered the service of 
theE. I, Company in 1820, and had never 
been out of India from that time. Tbe 
telegraph wires were cut, and no informa¬ 
tion was recei ved of the approach of tbe 
mutineers until they were close at Jiand. 
The ladies and children were hurried from 
the cantonments into the fort, and tiie 
colonel, and other officers of the 3rd, en¬ 
deavoured to induce tbe sepoys to rally 
round them : but in vflin. So soon as a few 
men were got together here and there, tbe 
rest went back to the lines ; and the Euro¬ 
peans, seeing the case to be hopeless, joined 
their families in the fort, retiring slowly 
and on foot. Colonel Butler writes—Oiir 
men had always said, ' Happen wdiat would, 
not one of us should be hurt while they 
lived.' This is all I can say for my men : 
they kept their word; for had they liked, 
they could have murdered everv man, 
woman, and child, before I got them out of 
the cantonments." About eighty Htndoos- 
tanees of the 3rd remained in their lines, 
as did also seventy-five Seiks: the remainder 
of the regiment joined tbe mutineers, and 
marched off to endeavour to cross the river 
higher up. Their passage was opposed by 
Mr, G. H. Kicketts, the civil officer of 
Loodiana; who, on receiving intelligence of 
what had occurred (not direct from Jullun- 
diir, but by telegraph from Umbalkli), 
cut down the bridge over tlie Sutlej, and 
went to intercept tlie rebels with three 
companies of the 4tli Seik regiment, and 
a small force (two guns, a Imndrcd foot, 
and fifty troopers) furnished by the Nabha 
rajah, a neighbonritig chief. Mr. Ricketts 
acted in direct opposition to the proverb, 

t See ante^ p. 200. 

J Coopers Crisis in the Pmjah^ p. 84. 
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which recommencis a bridge of gold to be 
raade for a fljiug enemy : but he considered 
it certain that the mutineers would be hotly 
pursiued by a force from Jullundur, and 
thought to catch the rebels between Wo 
fires^ and ensure their complete destruc¬ 
tion, The pursuit, hosvever, was not com- 
meticed until about seven o^clock on the 
morning of the 8th : and when the brigadier 
I reached the Sutlej, he found that the mu- 
j tiueers had beaten the force opposed to 
I them, spent thirty hours in crossing the 
river in three boats, raised some tumults in 
I the outskirts of Loodiana, released the in- 
I mates of the gaol, and marched on. The 
I pursuit was recommenced, but without 
effect, for natives can always outstrip Eu¬ 
ropeans, A well-informed ivriter remarks 
I —It is singular that, instead of doing all 
the damage they might have done, or ap- 
proaching the great cantonment of Umbah 
I lah (then held by a small party in the 
church), they did not even plunder or offer 
violence to any man; but, making tre¬ 
mendous marches, they quietly travelled 
by the most unfrequented cross-country 
route to Delhi, where they have since espe¬ 
cially distinguished themselves. In defence 
they were much too strong for any force 
that could have intercepted them; and, 
indeed, they went so swiftly and quietly that 
their route was hardly noticed. Thus were 
four regiments added to the Delhi force,”=^ 

Brigadier Johnstone was fiercely censured, 
by the Anglo-Indian press, for tardiness in 
pursuing the mutineers. He asked for an 
inquiry into his conduct; and the resnlt, as 
stateil by Lord Hardingej in answer to the 
( question of Lord Paumure in the House of 
Lords, was, that the brigadier was “fully 
and honourably acquitted of all the accusa¬ 
tions brought against him/^f 

The 14th N.I, were quartered 
alone at Jbelum, at the commencement of 
July, No overt act of mutmy had been 
committed; and Colonel Gcrrard, and the 
other European officers, had confidence in 
their men: but the chief commissioner. 
Major Browne, was convinced of the ad¬ 
visability of disarming the regiment; and, 
in accordance with his requisition, a detach- 

• Letter from Umballah, August, 1851.—Times, 
26 th October, 1857. 

f Mr. Cooper, in bia Crisis in the Punfah, gives a 
letter written bv Brigadier Johnstone to the editor 
of the Za/iore Chrmicle, explaining why the pursuit 
of the mutineers could not have been undertaken 
earlier, or carried on with greater speed,—pp, 94 
to 97, ^ 


ment of 250 of H,M. 24th, under Colonel 
Ellice, three horse artillery guns, and some 
irregular Mooltan horse* marched from 
Bawul Pindee, It is alleged that the true 
object of the expedition had been withheld 
from Golonel Ellice, his only orders being 
—“When you get to Jhelum, half-way to 
Lahore, telegraph your arrival,”^ 

The Jhelum authorities hoped that Eu¬ 
ropeans would arrive before daybreak on the 
7th of July, and take the 14th N.L by sur¬ 
prise; instead of which, the sim was up, 
and the regiment, fully armed, on parade, 
when the British column was seen ap¬ 
proaching* A shout of rage and terror rose 
from the ranks; the men fired wildly on 
their officers, but without effect, and then 
fled to their barracks ; a strong party taking 
possession of the quarter-guard, round the 
roof of which was a loopholed parapet, which 
commanded the entire line* According to 
Mr. Cooper, the sepoys had been informed 
of the arrangements of the authorities, and 
had resolved on resistance. Hence it was 
that "every inch of way had to be fought 
by the Europeans; and the mutineers, fully 
armed, had to be bayoneted (like rabbits 
from their burrows) out of their huts, from 
which they were firing with telling effect on 
the men in the open space, through loop¬ 
holes obviously of long preparation/'§ 

Another authority, an officer of the 24th, 
who, though not actually present, had from 
his position equal, if not superior, opportu¬ 
nities of obtaioing authentic information, 
makes no mention of any evidence of hostile 
preparation on the part of the sepoys* 
Whatever their prerious intentions may 
have been, they evidently broke up in panic, 
and rushed pell-mell to any cover from the 
European guns. The work of clearing the 
lines iuvolved a desperate and protracted 
struggle. The Mooltan cavalry showed 
much determination ; the Seiks|| in the 14th 
likewise fouglit ou the side of the Euro¬ 
peans, in conjunction with the police, under 
Lieutenau ts Battye an d Macdonald. Colonel 
Ellice himself led a charge on the quarter^ 
guard, and carried the place, though with 
considerable loss:^ he was twice severely 
wounded, and bad his horse shot under him, 

J Letter dated Murree, July — Times, 

Septeitiber 3rd, 1857. ^ 

§ Cooper'a Crisis in the Punjab, p. 126* 

|| Mr. Cooper says, that during the early part of 
the engagement, the Seika were ** ciimiriatedL ’ from 
the 14th N.I* 

If Captain Spring, of the 14th N.I., was among 
those who were mortally wounded at Jhelum* 
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Drivea from tfie cantonments, tlie mutineers 
took refuge iu au adjaceut walled village. 
The outworks were soon taken ; but the 
sepoys defended themselves with despera¬ 
tion, Three guns were brought against 
them ; yet they are described as fighting “ like 
fiends, disputing every inch of ground^' — 

1 “with halters round their necks^'^^—“like 

1 stags at bay/^t 

At length the Europeans desisted from 
attempting to clear the village. The sepoys, 
at the commencement of the action, were 
702 in number : the three companies of the 
84th comprised only 247 men ; of the latter, 
seventy-six were killed or wounded : the 
others were exhausted with twelve hours^ 
fighting, twelve hours^ marching, twenty 
hours under arms, and thirteen of these 

1 without food. Captain Maepherson (the 
senior officer, not wounded) determined on 
bivouacking on the bare ground for the 
night, under the impression that the mu¬ 
tineers would dispei'se quietly iu the dark¬ 
ness; which they did. The next morning 
150 dead bodies were counted on the field, 
and thirty were brought iu the day after. 
The police dispatched numbers on islands; 
aud 116 were executed by shooting, hanging, 
and blowing from guns.J Tlie officer of the 
24th Europeans {before quoted), speaks of 
“the satisfaction” afforded by shooting forty* 
eight sepoys one evening, and blowing 
twenty-five away from the caunen^s mouth 
next morning. The government offered a 
reward of thirty rupees (about J03) for 
every fugitive sepoy.§ 

Rawul Fiudee, —The remaining com¬ 
panies of the 24th Europeans, stationed at 
Rawul Piudee, were ordered to disarm 
the 58th NJ. on the 7th of July. The 
Europeans took up their position on either 
side of the horse artillery, and the sepoys 
were directed to surrender their arms. 
They heard the order—paused for a mo¬ 
ment, looked at tiie guns, and furned 
to fly. An officer of the 24th says—“ Our 
men were with the greatest difficulty pre¬ 
vented by the officers from firing, as also 
the artillery. Had we fired, we should have 
done so right into a body of staff officers, 
who were between us ” Happily their vio¬ 
lence was restrained, aud the sepoys were 
induced to give up their weapons quietly, || 
Beulkotej —a towu bordering on Casb- 

• Letter by an officer of the 24th Europeans.— 
Times^ Sept* i9th, 1857. 
t Cooper*s ChrkU in the Punjab^ p. 127* 
t Ibid., p* ]2i. 

i 

1 

mere, and situated on the left bank of the 
Chenab river, sixty-three miles from La- 
hore^—was one of the places where detach¬ 
ments from diflereiit native regiments were 
sent to practise firing with the Enfield rifle 
and the greased cartridge. 

At the time of the Meerut outbreak, Sea!- 
kote w^as one of the largest military stations 
iu the Punjab; but on the formation of 
the moveable column, ILM. 52iid light in¬ 
fantry, the European artillery, the 35th N.I., 
and a wing of the 9th irregular cavalry, were 
detached ; leaving ouly the 46th N.I. and a 
portion of the 9tli irregular cav'alry. The 
brigadier (Briud) in comm aud of the sta¬ 
tion was a[i experienced officer, and had 
seen much service as a sepoy leader* He 
remonstrated strongly agaiust the total 
removal of the European troops, and urged 
that at least 250 should be left behind. 
Ill reply, he was requested to disarm the 
Native troops. This ho refused to do, 
alleging that they would not mutiny unless 
driven to it; and, in concert with Jiis 
officers, the brigadier maintained au attitude 
of coufidence towards the sepoys. The 
authorities evinced similar reliance by the 
withdra^val of the European force, notwnth- 
stauding the vicinity of Maharajah Goolab 
Sing of Cashmere, and the fact that that 
powerful chief had been recently severely 
censured by the Lahore government for his 
couduct towards his nephew, Rajah Jawahir 
Sing: and the result justified the trust re¬ 
posed in these native allies ; for both uncle 
and nephew proved active and faithful 
auxiliaries. With regard to the sepoys, 
a decided advantage was gained in point of 
time; but it w'as purchased with valuable 
lives. 

The Sealkote residents w'ere far from 
shariug the feeling of the officers towards 
the sepoys. Many Europeans sought re¬ 
fuge at Lahore: the remainder wore 
hopefully hypocntical aspect,”^ which but 
thinly veiled aversion aud distrust. Al¬ 
though “ the hand played as usual, and 
society partook of its evening recreation,” 
undisturbed by iusoleiice or incendiarism; 
the tacit truce was but the result of a tem¬ 
porising policy, while each party watched 
the movements of the other. As early as 
May, a vague fear was known to have pos¬ 
sessed the minds of the sepoys regarding 

f Ti7neSf September i9th, 1857. 

]| Letter dated “ Camp^ Gujerat, July 

Tirn^s, September 19th, 1857. 

U Cooper's Crim in the Funjaht p. 136. 
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certain orders, alleged to have been issued 
from London, to ruin their caste, A pro¬ 
position had been actually entertained to 
massacre a large party assembled at the 
house of the brigadier; but the discussion 
was postponed, until it should be shown 
whether government really intended to 
enforce the bitiug of the filthy cartridges * 
Up to the date of the Jheluna mutiny, no 
overt act of disatfection had been com¬ 
mitted ; and on tlie evening of the 8th of 
July, Ur, James Graham, the superiutend- 
ing surgeon, begged a friend with whom he 
was dining, who had expressed himself 
doubtfully regarding the sepoys, ^*^not to 
let bis fears get the better of his senses/^ 
The desperate resistance offered at Jlielum, 
on the 7th of July, by the l4Lh N.L, was 
not then generally known at Sealkote; 
for although the distance lietween the 
stations wrs only seventy miles, the com¬ 
munication was interrupted, in consequence 
of the authorities having broken down the 
bridges across two intervening rivers, the 
Jhelum and the Chenab, and seized all the 
ferry-boats,t Still some of the leading 
Europeans knew what had occnrred, Mr, 
Monckton and family, and the joint assis¬ 
tant-commissioners, Mr, Jones and Lieu¬ 
tenant M'Mahoti, wlio w^ere living toge¬ 
ther in Mr. Mon ckton's house, in the civil 
lilies, situated between the fort and the 
cantonments—^^ fearing what was coming, 
sent for the chaplain of the station {Mr, 
Bojde), and made him stay the night." 
Mr* Jones, in his account of tlie outbreak, 
adverts to the expected effect of the Jhelnra 
new's, as his chief cause for immediate 
alarm; but does not state the channel 
through which the intelligence reached him. 

Mr. Boyle describes himself as having 
' accepted an ordinary invitation to break¬ 
fast aud dinner, and says that he ivas not 
: informed of the special reason until eight 
' o'clock in the evening, wlien he rose to de- 
I part, and was told that he must not return 
to cantonments. He asked, Why ?" The 
reply was, The brigadier has hound ns to 
secrecy" He was, howevfer, told of the 
news from Jhelum, upon which he broke 
into fierce invectives against those brutal 
devils [" (the sepoys), and against the 
brigadier, for having ^^miraculously main- 

* Cooper's Ci'isisin the Punjab^ p, 134. 

t Letter of Mr. Jones, Sealkote, July 13th.— 
Timesi Sept. 2nd, 185T* 

I Letter not signed, but evidently written by the 
Rev, Mr, Boyle, dated from the fort, Sealkote, July , 
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taiued confidence" in them; adding, 
now assert, and if be and I live, shall 
repeat it, that he alone will be responsible 
for all the blood that, io my opinion, will 
be shed to-morrow." The brigadier had 
no opportunity of vindicating himself from 
this charge; for he ivas in his grave {and 
Mr. Boyle probably read the service over 
him) before these words were penned. Mr* 
Boyle states, that after thinking and 
cooling down as became his clerical charac¬ 
ter," he asked (with an adjuration which it is 
more reverent to omit), “Are the women and 
cliildren to be butchered ? Are the valuable 
lives of God's creatures to be lost—lost 
without one word of caution? Must no 
hint be given? Cannot they be brought 
away in the night to the fort?" Notwith¬ 
standing this vehement expression of sym¬ 
pathy, Mr, Boyle neither gave the “one 
word of caution" he thought so important, 
nor returned to share the peril of “the 
women and children;" but spent the night 
a mile and a-half from cantonments, in 
a house guarded by thirty-five men of 
the new Seik levies, and thirty of the ' 
mounted police, f In the meantime, meet¬ 
ings >vere being held in the Hues, probably 
to discuss the Jhelum affair, and certainly 
to canvass the grievances of the 33 rd and 
35th N,I,, which regiments had been 
disarmed by General Nicholson. One or 
two of the 9th cavalry troopers, who had 
obtained leave of absence from the move- 
able column at Uraritsir, brought reports 
fjom thence, which are said to have been 
the proximate cause of the Sealkote mu- 
tiny.§ 

Captain John H. Balmain, of the 9 th 
cavalry, a thoroughly brave and self-pos¬ 
sessed officer, learned, before daybreak, the 
prevailing excitement. He rode down in¬ 
stantly to his troop, and was warned by the 
Hindoos to return to his house, and re¬ 
main there, or he would certainly be 
killed. The Mussulmans were then sad¬ 
dling their horses; and a party of them 
mounted and galloped off to the infan¬ 
try lines, where they shonted “ Been!" 
cursed tlie “ Feringhee Kaffirs 1" flashed off 
their pistols, and “intentionally commit¬ 
ting themselves, committed the best-inten- 
tioued others.” II Balmain galloped to the 

14th i and letter horn Mr. Jones.^— TimeSf Septem¬ 
ber 2nd, 1857, 

§ Cooper^s Crisis in the Puf^^uht p. 137* 

II ** Their powers of locomotion alone achieved more 
than the moat elaborate pertuasion,^'— -Ibid., p* 138, 
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compound of the brigadierj aud found liim. 

station in the Punjab in the autumn of 



with Mr, Chambers (the magistrate) and Ad- 

1857, so impressed her, that she persuaded 



jutaut Montgomerjj who w^ere endeavouring 

her liusbandj a missionary of the church of 



to induce him to dy with them to the fort. At 

Scotland, to seek safety in flight* A warn¬ 



length he reluctantly assented, and the Euro- 

ing received in the coui'se of the following 



peaua rode off, pursued by a party of cavalry. 

day,* confirmed their resolve, and they 



The gallant old brigadier could not be 

left their own house, with their child, and 



induced to retreat with undignified haste; 

passed the night with the Eev* Mr* Hill, at 



and had nearly fallen into the hands of the 

his bungdow in the YiEierabad road. When 



mutineers, when Balmain, who, with Mont- 

the mutiny broke out, instead of starting 



gomery, was far in front, called out to his 

along that road, they ad hered to their 



companion, “ Stop, and make a stand, or 

original plan of proceeding to Lahore, 



the brigadier is lost I"' They both turned. 

and for this purpose had to pass through 



and waited for him • but it was too late; he 

Sealkote* On arriving in front of the gaol. 



was already mortally wounded* They sue- 

they found a party of forty troopers engaged 



ceeded, however, iu briugiug him safely to 

in releasing the prisoners* Iffie carriage 



the fort, where he died on the 10th; and 

was immediately surroimded; a trooper 



they themselves escaped without iujury. 

shot at Mr* Hunter, aud he and his wife 



Tlie cavalry were, throughout the affair, far 

were hit by tbe same ball; and they were 



more murderous thau^ the infantry: the 

both, with their child, dragged out and 



latter must have fired inteutionaliy over : 

massacred by the cutcherry aud gaol chu- 



the heads of most of the officers who rode 

prassies*t 



into their lines, or none of them could have 

Mrs* Plunter was the only female killed 



escaped. Besides the brigadier, six Euro- 

at Sealkote, A Patan, named Hoonunt 



pcans were killed by the sowars, and several 

Xhan, attached to the magistrate's office. 



ij^cdives. Captain Bishop, of the 46th N,I,, 

was the principal instigator of her murder; 



left cantonments in his curricle, with his 

and a reward of 1,000 rupees ivas vainly 



wife and childreD, aud had actually reached 

offered for his apprehension* It is sup¬ 



the w alls of the fort, when tbe carriage was 

posed that the poor lady had offended the 



surrounded by a paity of troopers, who 

fanatical Mohammedans by establishing a 



fired into it Seeing himself the object of 

small female school—a crime, in their eyes. 



attack, he jumped out, and was shot* The 

deserving death.”J 



horses started off at full speed, and upset 

Dr* James Graham had scarcely quitted 



the carriage; hut the mutineers did not 

cantonmeuts, with his daughter, in hia 



attempt to injure the poor lady or her 

buggy, before he was shot iu the bead by 



children, and they were taken into the fort* 

a sowar, and fell dead in the arms of the 



Br, John Colin Graham, medical store¬ 

poor girl* She was taken to the cavalry 



keeper, perished in a similar manner: he 

guard, and there found Colonel and Mrs* 



was deliberately shot in his own carriage, 

Lome Campbell, surrounded by a few 



in the presence of his wife and another 

faithful troopers, by whom the three Eu¬ 



lady (Mrs* Gray) and her children* The 

ropeans were safely escorted to the fort* 



ladies begged for mercy; and the troopers 

There were some remarkable escapes. Lieu¬ 



told them they iiad no intention of hurting 

tenant Prinsep, 9th cavalry, a brave lad of 



them, but only the sahib logue (gentlemen) * 

seventeen, galloped down to the lines, and 



Mrs, Graham drove back to cantonments 

snpported his superior officer (probably 



in the hope of obtaining surgical aid; but 

Balmain) in trying to keep their troop 



her devotion wag in vain: the doctor ex¬ 

faithful* But it in vain : their own men 



pired at the medical depot in about an 

entreated them to quit, as they could not 



hour* 

protect them* Both officers escaped; but 



The case of the Hunter family was a 

the younger was hotly pursued by sis: 



peculiar one. On the night of the 7th, 

troopers, whom he found drawn up on either 



Mrs* Hunter had a dream of murder, which. 

side of the road, balf-way between the fort 



though easily accounted for at an isolated 

aud cantonments. He was fired at, hit on 



* The French sisters of charityj established at 

pupila unharmed, after having protected them at 



Sealkote, are said to have been warned by the 

every hazard *—Oourrier de Lyons, Quoted in 



natives to iiy on the evening before the mtitiny. 

September 2lird, 1857* 



They did not, however, quit their position until tlie 

f London Gazetie^ May 6th, 1858; p. 2245* 



outbreak, and then escai>ed to the fort with their 

X Sherring^a l7idian Churchf p* 326. 
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the aword-arraj and nearly overpowered;! 
but he contrived to escape^ and eluded fur- j 
ther ambush by striking across country and 
tnaking his way to Visterabad, which he 
reached at 11 having started from 

Sealkote at half-past four, and ridden thirty 
miles.* 

Captain Saunders, Ur. Butler of the 9th 
cavalry, and Mr* Garrad, the veterinary 
surgeon of the regiment, with the wives 
and children of the two former gentlemen, 
and two native nuTses, spent thirteen hours 
crouched in an out-building* The whole 
house was pillaged in their hearing, fired at, 
and riddled with shot* A faithful chokedar, 
or watchman, brought them food, and con¬ 
trived to mislead the party of 46th sepoys, 
who, at the instigation of a cavalry trooper, 
had come to search for concealed officers. 
One plunderer looked in at the grating of 
their hiding-place. Ur. Butler shot him 
through the head* He fell with a single 
groan, but never spoke, or the male Eu¬ 
ropeans would have been massacred. The 
danger was so imminent, that Mrs. Butler's 
infant in arms was sent away with its nurse, 
in hopes that, if the rest perished, the little 
one might be carried to the fort. Mrs. 
Saunders took her baby in her lap, and 
disposed her other three children behind her 
in a row, so tliat haply one bullet might kill 
all at once* At length, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, the faithful chokedartold them 
they might proceed to the fort, which they 
reached in safety. 

Three officers of the 46th N.L came in 
about the same time, whose fate had also 
occasioned much anxiety. Captain Caul¬ 
field had been out on picket duty the night 
preceding the rise; and, on returning in the 
moruiog, he observed a body of troopers 
riding down to the infantry lines. His own 
men became uncontrollable, and, instead of 
following him on parade, rushed after the 
sowars. Captain Caulfield galloped to his 
bungalow, roused his wife, placed her in 
a buggy, in charge of a sepoy {Maharaj 
Missur), and bade him take her to the fort. 
Then, despite her arguments and solicita¬ 
tions, the officer rode to the lines, where the 
grenadier company seized and forced him 
into a hut, declaring that he would be killed 
by some of the sepoys if seen during the first 
excitement. Soon after this, Colauei Farqn- 
harson (in command of the regiment) and 
the sergeant-major were brought in. The 

* Letter of LieutenaiJt Prinsep, dated “ Goorjan- 
wftlia, July 14th, 1857.”—Sept. 1st, 1857. 


! men were respectful and attentive. Nearly 
j the whole corps gathered round the officers, 
said that the raj of the Feringhee was over, 
and proffered the colonel and captain, re¬ 
spectively, 2,000 and 1,000 rupees a-month 
if they would retain their positions, pro¬ 
mising that their health should be cared for, 
and they should go to the hills in the 
hot weather.f Although these propositions 
were rejected, the officers were not the less 
carefully protected. 

The party at ilr. ^loncktou's, guarded 
by a Seik escort, reached the fort un¬ 
molested. The danger, however, did not 
end here; for tlie crowded, miserable build¬ 
ing was ill-fitted to resist the force which the 
mutineers could bring to bear against it; for 
a sigual-gun, left in the station, had fdlen 
into their hands. They mounted it on a 
carriage drawn by sixteen bullocks, and 
fired it at noon as if nothing had oc¬ 
curred. 

The Europeans meanwhile were not idle. 
There was a terrible preponderance of 
women and children; but some of the foot 
police corps, and 300 new Seik levies, were 
stanch. Without staying to break their 
fast, the garrison laboured, under a burning 
sun, to throw up an earthwork on the ap¬ 
proach to the gate, to prevent its being 
blown open ; served out muskets and ammu¬ 
nition, and manned the bastions. Then, 
mounting the ramparts, they watched the 
movements of the enemy. Detachments of 
infantry and cavalry were seen round the 
gaol, engaged in releasing 350 ruffians, who 
immediately set to work plundering and 
murdering; couiinencing their work by 
destroying the Cutcherry, with all the docu¬ 
ments stored therein* The sepoys plundered 
the treasury of 14,000 rupees, and dii^ided 
among themselves 35,000 more, which had 
been left in their charge. The market¬ 
place and town were then burned down; 
two large magazines blown up {far more 
completely than the gallant Lieutenant 
Willoughby had done at Delhi) j after which 
the plunder of the houses commenced. 
About four in the afternoon, the mutineers, 
to the inexpressible relief of the Europeans, 
got together all the horses, buggies, and 
carriages they could find—laded them with 
plunder, and, with bugles sounding and 
banners flying, moved leisurely off for 
Delhi, marching about nine miles that night, 
towards the Havee river. 

f Letter of Mrs. Ca^ilfield,—TVmeJ, October 24l}i, 
1857- Letter of civilian.—Sept 22nd, 1851. 
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Their triumpli waa brief. The command | 
of tlie moveable column at Umritsir was in 
the hands of an officer young in years, but 
old in experience. John Nicholson* was 
one of tliree Irish brothers sent to India by 
their uncle^ Sir James Weir Plogg, He 
served as an ensign in the Afghan war^ 
and was with Colonel Palmer at Ghuznee, 
at the time of the discreditable capitulation 
of the fortress | on which occasion he sur¬ 
rendered his sword ivith bitter tears. 

In the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns he 
served with distinction; and afterwards ex¬ 
erted himself so successfully in the settle¬ 
ment, or rather administrative subjugation, 
of the country, that Lord Dalhousie called 
him '"a tower of strength.^' The Seiks 
applied to him the name formerly given to 
Runjeet Sing—the lion of the Punjab 
but except in tbeir mutual ability for war, 
no similarity existed between the little 
shrivelled old Seik (pitted by small-pox, and 
blind in one eye, the other gleaming like a 
basilisk) and the young Irishman, whose 
stature and bearing have been described as 
for an army or a people to behold 
but who in private life was gentle and most 
kind, "unselfish, earnest, plain, and tiaie/^f 
The liigh praise has been claimed for him of 
being a favourite pupil of Sir Henry Law- * 
rence, and worthy of his master: yet in 
tracing his later career, there is evidence of 
the prompt and pitiless policy of Sir John j 
hut little, if any, of the horror of indis¬ 
criminate slaughter which cbaractex'ised Sir 
Henry. 

Ill the crisis of 1857, such a leader as 
Nicholson was in valuable; and none ques¬ 
tioned the benefit to be derived by the 
government from his rapid promotion, when 
he became a brigadier-general and a C.B, 
at five-and-tbirty. His influence with the 
Se i ka w as al most unhoiin ded, I n tb e B en gal 
army he had no confidence, and carried the 
disarming policy to the uttermost. On the 
8tb of July, the exemplary 59th N.I. 
were disarmed by him, as a precautionary 
, measure, but with deep regret. On hear¬ 
ing of the Sealkote mutiny, he disarmed 
the wing of the 9th light cavalry; and 
mounting such riders as he could on the 

• One of the three brothers perished at the 
Khyber Pass; the thkd is still In the Indian army. 

f Epitaph on his grav^e in India. 

i Nicholsondespatch; Goordaspoor, July 19th, 
1857.—Further Earl. Pap era, 1858 {No. 6), p. 53. 

I Lell^r from a civilian of rank, who accompanied 
the expedition.— Start September, 17th 1857. Pro¬ 
bably Mr. Roberts, the commissioner at Lahore; 


vacant horses, he marched off with H.M. 
52iid light infantry, a troop of horse ar¬ 
tillery, three guns, some Punjab infantry, a 
company of a police battalion, and two newly 
raised risallahs, to intercept the Sealkote 
mutineers. The station of Goonlaspoor is 
forty-one miles from Umritsir : the distance 
was accomplished in a forced march of 
twenty hours,J though not without con¬ 
siderable loss from exhaustion, apoplexy, 
and sun-stroke. On reaching Goordaspoor 
the column halted, and obtained, by means 
of reconnoitring parties, intelligence of the 
movement of the rebels, who were suffered 
to approach the Raves, and commence 
crossing at the Trim moo ferry. The river, 
never before known to have been fordable 
at this time of the year, was rapidly swelling, 
and proved a powerful auxiliary to the 
‘British, who came upon the mutineers at 
mid-day on the 12th. After a very brief 
attempt at resistance, they broke and fled 
in confusion, throwing away arms, uniform, 
accou trem en t s, bo oty—every 11 ri ii g w' h i c h 
could impede their escape. The enemy 
left 120 corpses on the ground; and as 
many more w'ere swept away by the river. 
The want of cavalry, the depth of the water 
in the ford, and the fatigue of the Euro¬ 
peans, checked the pursuit; and about 300 
of the rebels took post on an island in the 
middle of the river, where they remained 
hemmed in by the rising flood (in what 
manner subsisting does not appear) until 
the 16th, when Nicholson, having pro¬ 
cured boats, advanced against them. The 
mutineers had retained the 12-pounder gun 
taken by them from Sealkote, and it 'was 
now turned against the English by the kbaii- 
saraah (house-steward) of the late Brigadier 
Blind; who appears to have been the only 
man among them capable of managing it. 
A few resolute mutineers " died manfully at 
the gun the rest gave up all thoughts of 
resistance, and flung themselves into the 
water, where they were drowned, or shot 
" like mud-larks, on sand-banks and small 
}slaruls,^^§ The few immediately taken were 
put to death. Scarcely any would have ea- I 
caped but for the want of cavalry on the part 
of the British as it was, the neighbouring 

for in a letter from that place, dated July 17th, 
written by a lady residing with Mr. Montgomery, 
the judical commissioner, mention is made of a de¬ 
scription given of the expedition by Mr. Roberts, 
who “liked the excitement of his fim and brief 
campaigrii better than listening to appeals.*'— Marn-- 
ing Advertisert Sept 2nd, 1857. Mr. Roberts’ pre¬ 
sence and assistance is noted by Kfcbolson. 
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Villages "were burned, and numbers luuited 
to death. A large proportion of the plun¬ 
dered property was recovered ; and fines 
' were levied on the natives on account of 
the re main tier. 

1 About 600 sepoys were seized in Cash¬ 
mere; and detachments of the new levies 
were sent there to take them from the 
native goveriament* In one day seventy- 
eight of these w’ere received and shot^"^ the 
Native otlicers being reserved for execution 
at Sealkote, whither two commissioners 
were sent from Lahore, to investigate the 
circumstances of the mutiny* The com- 
tnanders of the foot and horse police were 
convicted of having betrayed their trust. 
They were Seiks; and grave apprehensions 
were entertained regarding the efiect of 
their trial, conviction, and execution, on 

1 the minds of their countrymen. The Eu- 
1 ropean ofificers looked on the faces of the 
Seik levies assenibfed round the gallows, 

1 with an anxiety which increased when the 
ropes broke, and an order Imd to be given 
to the guard to shoot the half lifeless bodies. 

It was, however, obeyed; and the brief ex¬ 
citement having passed over, the Europeans 
and Seiks returned to the ordinary work of 
hanging, shooting, and Hogging Hindoos- 
tanees with entire unanimity, 

A civilian, writing from Sealkote, July 
23rd, states—"Lots of servants who went 
away with the mutineers, have been pun¬ 
ished, In one day we had to flog 125 men; 
forty lashes each. We have some to hang 
every day, from one to six in number, I 
shall be very glad when all this shooting 
and hanging is over; it sets people^s minds 
more or less against us, and keeps us all in 
a state of excitement." In fact, there 

were various evidences of disaffection, 
each of which was watched with fear and 
trembling, as the possible precursor of a 
general rising among the Seiks. At Seal¬ 
kote, as througliout the Punjab, affairs were 
in a most critical state; and the event 
desired by every European in India, as in¬ 
dispensable to the establishment of tranquil¬ 
lity—^namely, the capture of Delhi—* seemed 
further off in July than it Iiad done in May. 

CHAPTE 

ALLAHABAD j SUCCESSFUL ADVANCE 01 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT CAWNPOO] 
PATION OF CAWNPOOR, 

On the 2nd of July, a message from Sir 
Henry Lawrence to Brigadier Havelock 
reached Allahabad, to the effect, that tl*ere 
was every reason to believe, that on the 
28th of June, at 10 p,m,, the Cawnpoor 
force had been entirely destroyed by trea¬ 
chery. Sir Henry added—You must not 
now move with less than 1,000 Europeans. 
The Nana will probably join the rebels at 
j Lucknow; but w^e can stand them all for 
months. Civil or otlier officers, of tact and 
temper, ought to join each regiment/^f 
Havelock and Neil expressed their de¬ 
cided disbelief of the fall of Cawnpoor; 
and the latter declared himself confident 
that Wheeler still held out," and that 
Renaud^s forcej was strong enough for 
anything that could he brought against 

• Septcinher 22ad, 1857. 

1 t Further Pari. Papers, 1857 j p, 97* 

J Sue previoua page, 303, 

R XVIIL 

^ HAVELOCK^S COLUMN j MASSACRE OF 
[ll FLIGHT OF THE NANA, AND EEOCCU- 

itand even if Caivnpoor were in the 
hands of the rebels, ought to move on 
steadily to Futtehpoor, to be there overtaken 
by the general. 

Sir Patrick Grant, the acting comman¬ 
der-in-chief, sent a telegram from Calcutta, 
roundly asserting, that "the report about 
the fall of Cawnpoor is a fabrication, and 
therefore to push on thither."§ Thus the in¬ 
formation and counsels of Sir Henry Law¬ 
rence, when Cawnpoor had fallen, were as 
little regarded as his solieitations for speedy 
help had been before the capitulation. The 
fact of its fall was confij'med by Cossids, 
employed in carrying letters from Lucknow 
to Allahabad; who witnessed the evacua¬ 
tion. From the tone of Brigadier-general 
Havelock^s telegram to Calcutta, || it is 

5 J^ttrnal of Major North, 60th Rtfles r P- 38, 

II Dated July 3rd, 1857.—Further Park Papers 
(not numbered), 1857 s p. 98. 
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evideut that he gave to the Cossida the 
credence which he had refused to Sir Henry 
Lawrence; but it is surprising that the in¬ 
completeness of the massacre was not ascer¬ 
tained from the alleged eye-witnesses, and 
I that overtures were not made for the rescue 
of the women. 

Colonel Neil, previous to hk abrupt 
supersession in the command by Brigadier 
Havelock, had made arrangements for the 
departure of the column on the 4th of July, 
and for the immediate dispatch of a small 
vessel up the Ganges, with provisions and 
stores. The steamer Barhampooira left on 
, the 3rd, with Lieutenant Spurgin and a 
hundred of the lat Fusiliers on board, two 
guns, and twelve artillerymen. The first 
proceedings of the party were not satisfac¬ 
tory. They had no coals, and were com¬ 
pelled to forage for fuel every day. It 
appears the lieritenant viewed Oude as 
altogether an enemyk country; and, on 
this presumption, opened hre on the village 
of a loyal zemindar, who had protected and 
entertained fugitive Europeans.* The ze- 
raindaris people armed and followed the 
steamer, firing upon it from the banks, hut 
without effect, except that of bringing on 
themselves a more telling volley. Apolo¬ 
gies were aftenvards made to the zemindar 
from Allahabad. 

Some differences regarding the guns and 
artillerymen to be left behind for the secu¬ 
rity of Allahabad, arose between Neil and 
Havelock,t and appear to have delayed the 
departure of the main force, which took 
place at 4 on Tuesday, the 7th of July. 
It consisted of about 1,100 men, of whom, 
800 were English, 150 Seiks, and 80 of 
the I3th irregular horse, with six guns. 
The rains had set in some time before, and 
had been incessant during the two days 
preceding the march, so that the tents and 
baggage were completely soaked, and the 
draught bullocks were greatly overladen* 
On the morning of the 4th the weather 
had cleared a little, but darkened as the day 
advanced, and the rain fell heavily as the 
force moved off; few in its number of fight- 
in g-men, but long and straggling, even on 
the present occasion, from the followers and 
inseparable from an Indian army. 
The first two miles of the march lay through 
the densely populated city of Allahabad. 
The inhabitants lined the streets, and looked 
down from the house-tops in gloomy, 

• Journal of Major North, p. 30. 

t Further Pari Papers, 1857] p. 108. 


silent crowds; and it was remarked by a 
Europeau who has written a graphic narra¬ 
tive of the expedition, that the Hindoos 
appeared to be either indifferent or appre¬ 
hensive; but wherever a Mohammedan was 
seen, there was a scowl on his brow. J 

That night the troops camped in a snipe 
swamp, with the rain still pouring down on 
theTu. For the three following days, thev 
proceeded by regular marches through a 
desolated country; the charred remains of 
villages, and dead bodies hanging by fours 
and lives on the trees by the road-side, 
giving evidence of the zeal of the precursors 
of the avenging column. General H avelock, 
not foreseeing how long and costly an opera¬ 
tion the subjugation of the revolted pro¬ 
vinces would prove, declared that Major 
Renand had ^"everywhere pacificated the 
country by punishing the ringleaders in mu¬ 
tiny and rebellion, wherever they had fallen 
into his hands.Unfortunately, the insur¬ 
rection in Oude was but commencing* The 
ringleaders of the mutiny were little likely 
to be caught at this stage of proceedings 
by an English force in defenceless villages; 
and the peasants executed by Major Renand 
were chiefly accused of having helped, or 
not hindered, the destruction of the tele¬ 
graphic communication in their vicinity, 
or been found gnilty of possessing (through 
the esertions of the booty-hunting Seiks) 
some article of English apparel, or a coin or 
two, of more value than it was supposed 
they could have honestly obtained. 

On the 10th of July, General Havelock 
learned that the rebels bad dispatched a 
formidable force, said to consist of 1,500 
infantry and artillery, 500 cavalry, 1,500 
armed insurgents (iu all, 3,500 men), and 
twelve iron and brass guns, to the vicinity 
of Futtelipoor, within five miles of which 
place Major Benaud expected to aixive on 
the morning of the 12th. The Grand 
Trunk road offered facilities for rapid pro¬ 
gress. The wet weather had given place to 
intense heat. The general advanced by 
forced marches, until, by moonlight on the 
night of the lltb, he overtook Major 
Renaud, and the united forces marched 
on together to a fine open plain, about four 
miles from Futtehpoor* The main body 
had marched twenty-four miles; Renaudk 
men nineteen; and the hope was for 
breakfast rather than a fight. ""Men and 
officers,” writes a member of the force, 

t Letter dated “Oude side ef the Gauges, July 
2Sth .**—Saturday lUview^ Sept, 1857, 
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had lighted their pipea; and a cluster 
of ns were assisting at the manufacture 
of a brew of tea; when one, who had 
been employing himself with his field-glass, 
drew the attention of his neighbours to our 
small party of volunteer horse [sent on 
under Quarter master-general Tytler, to re¬ 
connoitre in advance], who were returning 
before their time.” A moment afterwards, 
a large body of cavalty, in white, emerged 
from the distant trees on the edge of the 
plain, in pursuit of the Europeans, followed 
by infantry and artillery. The British ranks 
fell in; and the enemy perceived, with dis¬ 
may, that the junction of the forces had been 
accomplished, and that, instead of sur¬ 
prising a detachment, they had burst upon 
a prepared army, comprising 1,400 British 
bayonets and eight guns, besides fiOO 
native auxiliaries.^ 

In ten minutes the affair was deoided ;t 
for in that short time our Enfield rifles and 
cannon had taken all conceit of fight 
out of the mutineers.” The Enfield rifles 
were tlioroughly effective at more than 300 
yards' distance; while the smooth-bored 
musket, with which alone the rebels were 
armed, was comparatively nscless.J Re¬ 
sistance was futile ; they broke and fled, 
and the British artillery and skirmishers 
pushed on in pursuit, lea%dng the re¬ 
serve columns far in the rear, owing to 
the impediments of the ground. On 
reaching Futtehpoor, the entrance of the 
main street was blocked up by a barri¬ 
cade of carts and baggage, w’hich was so 
firmly and advantageously placed, that it 
was at first supposed to be a defence pur¬ 
posely raised by the foe, and artillery was 
brought to bear on it; but it was soon dis¬ 
covered to be a mass of baggage, which had 
been jammed up between the houses in a 
hasty attempt to carry it away. The only 
casualty among the Europeans occurred at 
this juncture. A wounded bullock broke 
loose, and, rushing wUdly forwards, flung 
Major North into the air, and afterwards 
tossed a Highlander, who rushed to the 

• 1st Madras Fusiliers, 376; H.M. 64tli, 436; 
76th Highlandets, 284; H.M. 84th, 190; Royal 
Artillery, from Ceylon, 76; Bengal Amllery, 22; 
Volunteer Cavalry, 20.—Despatch of Havelock, July 
12th .—GazeUef October 9th, 1857. 

t General Havelock to his wife, July ISth, 1857. 
It was in writing to his wife, on the I2tli of July, 
that Havelock used the expression already referred 
to (see previous page, 276), ** One of the prayers 

oft repeated throughout my life, since my school¬ 
days, has been answered, and X have lived to coin¬ 
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assistance of the officer. In the midst of 
the heap were found two new 6-pounders, 
with limbers and ammunition complete, 
besides large stores of gun and musket 
ammniiLtiou; and a little beyond, two tum- 
biils of treasure, '^one of w'hich fell into 
tlie hands of those astute plunderers the 
SeikSj aud was no more 9 een,”§ The “ loot” 
realised by both Europeans and natives, 
was various and considerable. Of the hos¬ 
tile force the cavalry alone fought w^ell. 
They were regular troopers, mounted on 
regular horses, but armed and equipped 
after the native fashion; and, in conse¬ 
quence of this alteration, they naoved about 
the -field with a rapidity of which they would 
have been incapable had they been weighed 
down by the weapons and accoutrements 
required by the Bengal system. It appears 
that they hoped to induce the Native cavalry 
to join them, aud kept hanging about the 
flanks of the British force. At one time, a 
party of theta having approached closely. 
General Havelock exclaimed, should 
like to see the irregulars draw bloodupon 
which Lieutenant Palliser, calling to the 
13th to follow him, dashed forward to the 
charge, accompanied by three of the volun¬ 
teer cavalry. About a dozen sowars (chiefly 
officers) galloped after their leader; the rest 
followed him slowly. One of the volunteers 
{a civilian) says that, for the moment, he 
fully expected that the irregulars would 
joiu the rebel party, consisting of about 
thirty of the 2nd cavsdry, and abandon him 
and Ilia three companious to their fate. 
Just then Palliser was unseated by his 
horse swerving suddenly. The mutineers 
tried to get at him; but his Native officers 
closed round to save him,” and “fought 
like good men and true.” The main body 
of rebel cavalry advanced to support the 
detachment, and the European a and irregu¬ 
lars reti'cated at full speed. Nujeeb Khan, 
a risaldar, who had been chiefly instm- 
mental in saving Palliser, was left dead on 
the field, with six other sowars, || The 
irregular cavalry were disbanded some days 

mand in a successful action.” In the same letter 
he states, that he addressed the troops thus:— 
There's some of you have beheld me fighting; 
now tty upon yourselves what you have seen in 
me.''—Brock's Savelockf pp. 162, 163, 

% Vids Nicholson's despatch. — Farl. Papers 
(No. 6), p. 54. His style of narrating an easy 
triumph contrasts forcibly with that of Havelock. 

§ Article in Saturdai; Itevkwt Sept., 1857, 

II Letter of civilian, dated Camp, Kullianpoor, 
July mh."^Twm, Sept. 29th, 1857, 
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later. Two other natives were killed iu the 
course of the action, and three or four 
wound e tl, T wel v e B rit i ah soldi era d ie d from 
sun-stroke. No prisoners were taken* * * § 
The loss of the rebels was estimated at 
about 150 in killed and wounded.^ It was 
probably greater; for, iu the words of Gen* 
eral Havelock, “the enemy's fire scarcely 
reached us; ours, for four hours, allowed 
him no repose/'f 

The rebels, ou evacuating Fiittehpoor, left 
behind them twelve guns, which the victors 
gladly appropriated, and then gave way to 
exhaustion. Men and officers threw them*, 
selves down wherever a morsel of shade was • 
to be found from the fierce rays of the mid¬ 
day sun, and went off into a deep sleep. 
After a short rest, grog and biscuit were 
served out. Then “the town was sacked 
by the Europeans, Sykeses (as the soldiers 
call the Seiks), and camp-followers; some 
of the principal houses were blown up, and 
thatched houses burnt/'J 

The following order was issued;— 

“ G. 0.—July I3th.-—General Havelock thanks his 
soldiers for their ardnoas exertions of yesterday, i 
which produced, in four hours, the strange result 
of a real army being driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured, and their whole force scattered 
to the winds, without the loss of a British soldier. 
To what is this astonishing effect to be attributed ? 
To the fire^ of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity 
and precision all that tlie brigadier-general has ever 
witnessed in his not short career, or to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands, and to British 
pluck—-that good quality which has survived the 
revolution of the hour, and gained in intensity from 
the crisis; and to the blessing of Almighty God, and 
to the most righteous cause of humauity/truth, and 
good goyernment in India. 

Oh the 14thj the force marched fourteea 
miles to Kuiliaupoor* On the 15 th they 
started afresh; and after proceeding about 
five miles, found the rebeJj in position 
at a village named Aoug, with two 
guns. Here, also, an easy victory ivas 
oblaiiied by the British artillery and rifle- 
meu, aided by the haudful of volunteer 
horse. The want of cavalry was again se¬ 
verely felt. The rebel troopers made an 
attack on the baggage, and would have cut 
it up, but for the gallantry of the hospital 
sergeaot of the 78th, who, collecting all the 
invalids and stragglers in the rear, formed a 
small rallying square of about a hundred 

* Furiher Pari, Papers 4), p. 24, 

t Despatch of General Havelock, Futtehpoor. 
July l2tL—Further Park Papers, p, 137, 

J Letter of volunteer.— BepL 29ih, 1867. 

§ Further Pari, Papers, 1857 j p. 132, 


men, and received the rantineers with such 
a fire of musketry, that they rode off dis- 
comfited, Jeayiug many dead behind them. 
After capturing the gnus and driving off 
the foe, the force halted to breathe and 
drink w'ater, and then marched on three 
miles further, to the Paiidoo Niiddee, a 
river spanned by a masonry bridge of three 
arches, which was said to be mined. The 
enemy had formed a second in trench men t 
on the further side of the river; and as 
soon as the foremost of the British column 
emerged from among the mango groves, 
through which their road had lain, a couple 
of 24-pounder shot, accurately thrown, fell 
in their midst, womtding men and gun- 
bullocks* The British artillery advanced with 
all speed ; the guns rapidly uulirabered and 
opened fire. The effect was instantaneous. 
The first discharge of shrapuet bullets 
smashed the sponge-staffs of the enemy, so 
that they could no longer fire their guns; 
and they turned and fled, leaving the bridge 
and the guns in’the hands of the British, 
It was generally remarked that the muti¬ 
neers fought more closely aud fiercely than 
at Futtehpoor, and that a competent"leader 
would have rendered them formidable* 
Two Europeans (a Highlander and a bomba- 
dier) were killed, and twenty-five vvouuded, 
Major Reuaud mortally, (He sank rapidly 
after the amputation of the left leg above 
the knee, but was brave aud cheerful to the 
last). It was fortunate that the British had 
passed on sc rapidly; for the enemy had 
attempted to destroy the bridge, and had 
failed for want of time. The explosion of 
their mine had throwm down the parapet 
walla, but left the arches uninjured. 

Five guns had been taken during the day. 
The tired troops bivouacked on the spot 
from which they had last fired. That night 
a rumour spread througli the camp, that 
the Nana himself, with the whole of the 
Cawnpoor mutineers, estimated at 4,000 in¬ 
fantry aud 500 horse, had formed an in- 
treuchment at the village of Ahenva, at the 
fork of the Grand Truidc road, about four 
miles from Gawnpoor, where one branch 
runs on to cantonments, aud the main line 
continues to Delhi, The intelligeuce was 
true; and the general, fiuding that the mu¬ 
tineers were stationed, with heavy guns, so 
as to command the road and sweep it 
with a flanking fire, resolved to make a 
dtiourj and attack them from an unguarded 
point* For this purpose a most trying 
march was undertaken* The distance to be 
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accomplished waa about twenty two miles* 
Eourteeti were traversed in the ptorning cf 
the 16th of Julyj then the troops halted, 
took food and rest. At 2 p*Mt the march 
was recommenced* The meu were fully 
armed and accoutred, each one carrying sixty 
rounds of ball amraunition* Just before 
starting a supply of porter was issued, “and 
the pernicious effect a of this heavy drink 
were too speedily manifested*^^* The 
scorching glare of the mid-day sun was 
intolerable : at every step a man reeled out 
of the ranks, and threw himself fainting by 
the aide of the road; the calls for water 
were incessant along the line. At length 
the point for the flank movement was 
reached; the column turned off into the 
fields; and the overworked, ill-fed cattle 
toiled heavily over the fi'eshly ploughed 
ground for about half a mile, when the 
British came in sight of the enemy, and 
were greeted by a fierce fire from theii' 
guns, the range of which was happily too 
high, or heavy loss must have heeii suffered 
by the infantry, as yet unsupported by their 
own batteries* The 1,400 British bayonets, 
on which Havelock had relied at Futtehpoor, 
■were greatly diminished; besides many 
deaths, there were cartloads’^ disabled by 
sore feet and sun‘Strokes*t 

The Seik regiment had not yet come np, 
so that it was estimated that there could not 
be more than 900 men of all aorta brought 
to bear against above five times that num- 
ber.J There was no opportunity for the 
guns and artillery to carry everything be¬ 
fore them as on previous occasions; and 
after a few rounds, at different ranges, fired , 
bv our cannon, it was found that those of 
the enemy were so well sheltered by the 
w^alls and houses of the series of small vil¬ 
lages in which they were posted, that there 
was little chance of stopping, by this means, 
their continuous discharge* The Britisli 
infantry lay prostrate to avoid the unceasing 
volleys poured upon them by the rebels, 
whose bands were playing, k.sif in derision, 
the favourite British airs ; and the soldiers 
ground their teeth wuth rage, as Cheer 
boys, cheer was heard in the intervals of 
the firing* 

The clear, peculiar-toned voice of Have¬ 
lock gave the order to the 78th to take tlie 
foremost village, “The Highlanders, led 
by Colonel Hamilton [an eye-witness writes], 

* Major North’s p* 60 , 

t Leltor from one of ihe volunteer cavalry*— 
Times^ Sept, 29th 1$57, 
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rose, fired one rolling volley as they ad¬ 
vanced, and then moved forward with sloped 
arms and measured tread, like a wall; the 
rear rank locked up as if on parade, until 
within a hundred yards or so of the village, 
when the word, was given to charge,’^ The 
pipes sounded the pibroch, and the men 
burst forward “ like an eager pack of hounds 
racing in to the kill, and in an imtaut they 
were over the mound and into the village. 
There was not a shot fired or a shout 
nttered, for the men w^ere very fierce, and 
the slaughter was proportionate* 'I’ve just 
got three of out of one liouse, sir/ said 
a 78th man, with a grin, to me, as I met 
him at a turn of the village*”§ 

The enemy^3 skirmishers, driven from the 
village, ■were hunted out of the plantation 
by the Madras Fusiliers; but notwith¬ 
standing these advantages, the event of the 
battle was still far from being decided. 
The want of cavalry disabled the British 
from protecting their rear; and the enemy, 
strong in this arm, and skilful in its use, 
enveloped our flanks in the form of a cres¬ 
cent, showing such unusual resolve, that 
the best narrator of the contest declares, 
“if there had only been a bead to guide 
them, vre must have fought hard for our 
bare lives*” || Wanting this, they were 
driven from one position after another: 
still their tire, though diminished, was not 
silenced ; and, in the lengthening shadows 
of evening, their line seemed to grow more 
dense, while their drums and trumpets 
sounded the advance in quick repetition, 
A feeling of depression and uncertainty 
gained ground among the British; they 
were again exposed to the fire of the 
enemy, and those in front lay down to avoid 
it. Deceived by the waning light* Major 
Stephenson was leading on the Madras 
Fusiliers, in close column, to a point wliere 
a round shot, or discharge of grape, would 
have involved tlie noble regiment in destruc¬ 
tion, when Major North, who was prostrate 
on a narrow ridge of earth with the High¬ 
landers, sprang to his feet, and, rushing 
across the plain, gave a hurried warning to 
Major Stephenson, who deployed his regi¬ 
ment into line, and lay down beside the 
78th* 

At this moment Havelock appeared riding 
a hack, Ids own horse having just been shot 
under him, and gave the order for the line 

J Major Nortlfs Journal, p* 67, 

5 Ariicle in Sulurelaf/ Reviewt Sept, ISoT* 
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to advance. When the word forward” 
was given, the space between tbe hostile 
lines was so inconsiderable that a general 
melte seemed inevitable. The exploit which 
turned the scale in favour of the British, 
was performed by the 64th. The enemy 
had only one battery left, but they were 
using it with effect. 

A civilian, one of the gallant score of 
volunteer cavalry, was with the infantry 
when Havelock addressed them thus i— 

“Get up, ray lads, and take those-— 

gum.” ^*^Up we got with a cheery it was 
more like a howl; and charged up, giving 
them a volley at eighty yards, and ran in.”* 
The enemy fled across the plain, carrying 
off two horse artillery gnus. The British 
collected their wounded, and, as night set 
in, formed up and bivouacked on the plain, 
just beyond the grand parade-ground of 
Cawupoor. The total casualties, including 
natives, were 108, Those of the en emy were 
estimated at 250. Among the Europeans, 
the 64th were the ehief sufferers, having 
three officers, one sergeant, one corporal, 
and thirty privates wounded. One officer i 
(Captain Currie, of the 84th), five soldiers, 
and a sepoy, were killed or mortally wounded. 

Hungry, thirsty, and cold, the troops had 
nothing but dirty ditch-water to drink j but 
it was like uectar/^f Their fast was of 
twenty-one hours^ duration: from noon 
on the 16th of July, till 9 a.m. on the 
following tnorning, not a man of the force 
had any refreshment.j No wonder that 
disease overtook them speedily. Cholera 
and dysentery attacked the column. One 
of the ablest officers. Captain Beatson, bore 
up, by sheer pluck,” through the Cawu¬ 
poor engagements, and bivouacked with the 
troops at night, siuking only when the ■ 
place was reoccupied. But surely a sadder 
reoccupation was never effected, Friglitful as 
had been the fatigues borne by the troops on 
the march from Allahabad, their efforts had 
been too late to redeem the expedition from 
the censure of “insufficient, and too late.” 
Ou the road, the column had learned that 
the majority of the women and children of 
the Cawnpoor and Futtehghur garrisons 
'were yet alive; and “ the thought of releasing 
them from their cruel bondage, had been a 
matter of happy speculation throughout the 
camp.” But they never strove to ransom, 
and were too late to rescue, these innocent 
victims, or even to avenge their deaths on 

• Times^ S^pt, 29th, 1S57. t Ihid. 

J ilajor Kprih^s Jourmiy p. 88. 


the Nana Sahib and his fiend-like coun¬ 
sellor, Azim Oollah. These great crimi¬ 
nals fled, proclaiming their departure by an 
act of policy and defiance. At daybreak, 
while the troops were craving food of any 
descriptiou, and waiting for the baggage 
to come up, preparatory to encamping^ 
as they “lay idly looking towards the 
belt of trees and houses across the parade- 
groundj” a huge pillar of smoke rose 
slowly in the air, followed by a loud 
report. The Nana had blown np the 
grand magazine and arsenal at Cawn¬ 
poor, before retreating to his own palace- 
fort of Bithoor, only nine miles dis¬ 
tant, Next came the tidings of the 
final massacre. In the course of the 
morning the troops marched into canton¬ 
ments, and looked with amazement on the 
mud wall so wonderfully defended, and, 
with grief and horror unspeakable, on the 
evidences of the closing scene of the most 
terrible tragedy of modern times* One j 
account, and only one, out of the multitude 
written on the subject, affords an adequate 
idea of the depth and variety of wretched¬ 
ness endured by the Englishwomen; and 
that is Mowbray Thom sou’s Btnry of 
Cawnpoor,^ It was sad enough to think 
of the iunocent victiraa, as they were de¬ 
picted in the graceful “In Memoriam,” 
which attracted so many gazers, in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of 1858: but 
had the picture truly represented the per¬ 
sons and surrounding circumstances of the 
200 women and children at the moment of 
the slaughter, it would have been turned from 
with horror and loathing. Except, perhaps, 
under the hatches of a slave-stealing clipper, 
during the “ middle passage,” human nature I 
has rarely borne up against such intense, 
accumulated, and protracted suffering as 
was einlured by the English at Cawnpoor. j 
Let it be remembered, that when the gar¬ 
rison and resident population, including 
750 Europeans, w'ere blockaded in the 
intrench ment, very few had secured a single 
change of raiment ^ some were only par¬ 
tially dressed; and, in the beginning of 
the defence, “ all were like a band of sea¬ 
farers who had taken to a raft to escape 
from a burning ship.” 

The thermometer ranged from 120® to 
130^ Fahrenheit I and once or twice mus¬ 
kets went off untouched, either from the 
sun exploding the caps, or from the fiery | 

§ Publmhed since the isaue of the account of the 
siege, given at pages 247^263* 
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heat of the metal. " Across the plain, the 
mirage, which only makes ita appearance 
in extremely hot seasons, painted ita fantas¬ 
tic scenes aometimes forest trees, some¬ 
times a wide expanse of water, mocked the 
sufferers huddled together in that place 
of torment. '^Not even a pinj: of water 
for washing was to be had from the com¬ 
mencement to the close of the siege/' It 
was at the cost of many lives that a little 
was obtained to appease the maddening 
cravings of thirst, or to prepare the half- 
pint of split peas and the daily 

rations+ that afforded the porridge on which 
strong men and delicate women supported 
existence; varied, indeed, at rare intervals, 
by horse or dog broth, the animals being 
obtained in some of the sallies of the gar¬ 
rison, or having strayed within reach.J 
The destruction of the thatched bun¬ 
galow, besides the other suffering it oeca- 
sionecl, drove 200 women and children into 
the trenches for shelter, where they parsed 
twelve days and nights on the bare ground, 
Idiotcy and madness were not wanting to 
increase the horrors of the scene—the 
old babbling with confirmed imbecility; the 
young raving, in not a few cases, with wild 
mania/^§ the heart-sickueas of hope deferred 
producing the first form of insanity, as 
surely as physical suffering the latter. "At 
all times of the day and night ” eager ears 
were listening for the sound of the hourly 
expected relieving force from Calcutta; and 

• The dj awing of water from the single well within 
the Tutrenchment (the other just beyond it, but 
under cover of the guns, being dry, and used as a 
burying-place), w'as, it will be remembered, a service 
of imminent danger ; for the creaking of the tackle 
immediately drew down a shower of grape on the 
spot, even in the dead of nighL The gallant .Fohn 
M*Killop, of the civil service, styled himself the 
Captain of the Well; and the piteous cries of the 
children for water never met Ida ear in vain. After 
many hair-breadth eseapes, he was killed by a grape- 
shot wound in the groin. His last words were an 
earnest entreaty that somebody would go and draw 
water for a lady to whom he had prom bed it.— 
Story of CawnpooTf 87. 

t Ab long as provisions lastecb the youngest re* 
cruit had the same rations as the old general; no 
distinctions were made between civilians and mili-< 
tary men ; and there was not a solitary instance in 
[ which an individna) had lost sight of the common 
necessity, and sacrificed it to self-interest, by board¬ 
ing supplies.”— Ihid^t p* 32. 

t Captain Halliday, who had come from the 
ucka barrack to the main-guard, to visit Captain 
enkins, was shot dead while returning, carrying 
back soup made of horse-fieab, for hb wife.”— Ibid., 
p. 85. 

§ The Rev. Mr. Haycock (sent out by the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel Society) used to bring 


even to the last, each one would remind Ins 
neighbour, that "the govern or-general had 
promised to send reinforcements promptly.'' 
When the iutrencliment was evacuated, 
some of the women had gowns, some had 
not; few had shoes, and fewer stockings t 
for the guns had been injured by the 
enemy's shot, and the canister could not be 
d riven home: " con s e que n tl y,'' Mow b ray 
Thomson writes, " the women gave m their 
stockings, and we charged these with tlie 
contents of the shot-cases/' Scarcely any 
of the men had sliirts; these had all gone 
to bandage the wounded, or, it may be, 
to afford swaddling-clothes for the three 
or four children born during the siege, [| 
Yet if, in its details, Cawnpoor forms the 
darkest page in the mutiny of 1857, there 
is a sense in which it is the brightest of 
our triumphs. The survivor who has so 
touchingly depicted the scenes he wit¬ 
nessed, declajes that, "in looking back 
upon the horrible straits to which the 
women were driven, the maintenatice of 
modesty and delicate feeling by them to 
the last, is one of the greatest marvels 
of the heartrending memories of those 
twenty-one days." Never was the spirit of 
Englishmen, women,If ^nd children, more 
terribly tested; never did it shine forth in 
purer brightness. With a few inconsider¬ 
able exceptions, the garrison*'*^ evinced a 
patient fortitude, which, could hardly have 
been derived from any meaner source of 

hia aged mother, every evening, into the verandah, 
for a short relief from the fetid atmosphere within 
the barrack walls. She shot ; and the sight of 
her agony so affected her son, that he died a raving 
maniac .—IbitLj p. 105. 

11 Mrs, Darby, the wife of a surgeon who died at 
Iiueknow, was one of those wretched mothers. She 
perished at the time of the embarkation. 

Among many heroines, Thomson distinguishes 
Mrs. Fraser, the wife of an ofheer of the 27th N.L, 
w^ho escaped from Delhi to Cawnpoor by travelling 
dik. The native driver, who had taken her up 
in the precincts of the city, brought her faithfuUy to 
the end of her haeardoiia journey of 2,66 miles. 

During the horrors of the siege, she won the admi¬ 
ration of all by her indefatigable attentions to the 
wounded. Neither danger nor fatigue seemed to 
have suspended her ministry of mercy. Even on 
the fatal morning of embarkation, although she had 
escaped to the boats with scarcely any clothing 
upon her, in the thickest of the deadly volleys 
poured on us from the banks, she appeared alike 
indifferent to danger and her own scanty covering, 
while with perfect equanimity and unperturbed, for¬ 
titude, she was entirely occupied in the attempt to 
soothe and relieve the agonised sufferers around 
her* She was recaptured in the boats, and is said 
to have died of fever ,”—Storp of C^isnyooTf p. 28. 

•* Eurasians and natives all behaved gallantly. 
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strength and comfort, than the assured 
hope of another and a better life- There is 
no record of fierce invective against natives, 
or even sepoys; no project of suicide, to 
detract from the uncompromising, un- 
donbting tone of Christian confidence- 
Nothing iti the world could have given peace 
under such circumstances, and nothing in 
the world could take it away: not the cer¬ 
tain misery of the present, not the loom¬ 
ing horrors of the future, not the cruelty 
of fieod-like foes, not the broken promises 
of dilatory friends, who, after General 
■ Wheeier^s agonising cry for help I help I 
, help left the garrison to sicken with 
hope deferred. They did not die in des¬ 
pair, as they must have done had their 
trust been on an arm of flesh. Prolonged 
life on earth, amid scenes of blood and ven¬ 
geance, with, mutilated frames or shattered 
nerves, and the memory of the fearful past 
I —its bereavements and ita complicated 
I niiseries—would have been a doubtful boon 
to the majority of the scantily clad, half- 
starved crowd, uho, at the time of tlie 
' capitulation, begrimed with powder, and 
covered with dirt, dragged their emaciated 
limbs, or w^aded with their yet feebler com¬ 
panions through the water to boats, where 
already cliarcoal was hidden in the hatebea 
for their destruction. 

Thus far (to the commencement of the 
first massacre) the account of Mowbray 
Thomson supplies authentic details regard¬ 
ing liis fellow-sufferers. After liia escape, 
he joined tlie force under General Have¬ 
lock, and made inquiries regarding the 
fate of the women and children. Official 
investigation was also instituted into tiie 
circti Hi stances connected with the mutiny, 
and into the proceedings of the Nana. The 
witnesses ivere about fifty in number, in¬ 
cluding natives of various positions, con¬ 
nected with Cawiipoor; and from their 
testimony, carefully compared and sifted, 
important evidence w^as obtained. 

No trace of any conspiracy ivas detected 
before the S2nd of May, 1857; aud then 
Bala Sahib, the brother of the Nana, and 
Azim Ooliali, used the sensual, indolent, 
apathetic Nana as their instrument. Various 
proclamations were issued, some of which 
show that Azim Oollali had leaimed, during 
Ins residence in London, to distinguish 
between the Crown and people of England, 
and the East India Company. During the 
siege, a document was read in the bazaius, 
and distributed among the people, inform¬ 


ing them that a traveller, just arrived in 
Cawnpoor from Calcutta, had stated, that a 
council had been held there for the pur¬ 
pose of considering the best means of 
abolisliing the Mussulman and Hindoo 
systems of religion. That the enforcement 
of polluted cartridges upon tlie army was 
resolved on; it being considered that it 
would be easy to Christianise tlie people 
afterwards, A petition was sent to Qneeu 
Victoria, requesting that many thousands 
of English soldiers miglit be dispatched to 
India, to put down the resistance wliich it 
was foreseen would be made to tbe car¬ 
tridges ; and it was estimated that 50,000 
natives would have to be destro^^ed before 
ludia could be Christianised. The peti¬ 
tion was granted; and the authorities at 
Calcutta, pending the arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments, began to issue the cartridges. The 
secret of the materials used in their pre¬ 
paration was divulged through the natives 
employed in the manufacture; and of these 
men, one was killed, and the rest impri- I 
soued. Then followed an account of the I 
manner in w^Iiich the vakeel of the Sultan 
of Bourn (Constantinople) had sent news 
from the court of England to liis master, 
aud of a firman issued by the sultan to tlie 
King of Egypt; tbe result of winch was, 
that when the army of London arrived at 
Alessandria, the ships ^vere fired on, sunk, 
and destroyed, and not a soldier escaped,'*^ 
All tins, wdiicli to English ears sounds like 
the veriest rigmarolo, was cleverly con¬ 
cocted for its lying purpose. After the fall 
of Cawnpoor, the Nana informed the people, 
that as by tbe Divine blessing and the good 
fortune of tbe emperor, the yellow-faced 
and narrow-minded Euglish had been sent 
to the infernal regions,^' it was incumbent 
on both ryots and landed proprietors to 
render clieerful obedience to the new gov¬ 
ernment. A few days later (July 1st), 
another proclamation was issued, and read 
in every street and lane of the city, to 
the effect, that regiments of cavalr}% in- , 
fan try, and batteries, liad been dispatched 
to Futtehpoor, to resist the advance of a 
European force. 

The tidings of the second defeat of the 
rebels, struck terror into the camp at 
Cawnpoor; tlie more bo, as Eala Sahib 
had been severely wounded in tl^e right 
shoulder. Aziin Oollah persuaded tlie 
Nana that the British forces were advancing 
for the sake of rescuing the women and 
* Park Pape re, 1857 (No. 4), p. 00. 
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children ; aud that if these were kUled, the 
expeditieiL would be abandoned* (as had 
been the case at J ban si), A hurried coun¬ 
cil was held by a uumerous assemblagej 
including a large number of persons whOj 
by loans of money and otherwise, had com¬ 
mitted themselves to the rebel cause, which 
‘ they intended to desert. These persons 
considered that all hope of escaping pimish- 
I meat ^vould be lost if any victims were 
I allowed to escape and give evidence regard- 
I ing the blood already shed, Mrs, Green- 
I way, and otlier old residents, were espe¬ 
cially obnoxious on this account; aud the 
* fears of the compromised pei'sons ivere 
I quickened by the discovery of an attempt 
made by one of the uufortuiiate ladies to 
, communicate with the approaching force, 

' Their complete destruction was at length 
' decreed, 

! The number of the wretched compauy of 
I women and childi^eu about to be sacrificed, 
has not i>eeu exactly ascertained, Mowbray 
1 Thomson estimates it at 210, of whom 163 
were survivors from the Cawnpoor gaiTisou, 
and forty-seven from that of Futtehghur; 

I but according to one of the most trust- 
' worthy witnesses (Myoor Tewarree),t only 
122 were saved ou the 27th of June; and 
other authorities place the number much 
lower, 

A native of influence in Cawnpoor, who 
is also a government official, has related a 
strange circumstance regarding the first 
massacre. He states, tliat during its per¬ 
petration at the ghaut, a sowar of the 2nd 
cavalry reported to the Nana, then at the 
Sevada Kothee, that his enemies, their wives 
and children, were exterminated. Some one 
present remarked, that the statement was 
true; for an infant of a yeai' old had been 
seen floating down the stream. On hear- 
I ing tliisj the Nana replied that there was 
BO necessity for the destruction of women 
and children; and directed the sowar to 
I return and stay their slaughter. He was 
i obeyed; aud the poor creatures w^ere parted 
from their husbands and made prisoners, 

I Tlie fact of the indiscriminate massacre 
' having been stayed by an order from the 
Nana, is confirmed by several witnesses, 
'When the Futtehghur fugitives arrived, 

* Thomson S£ot^ of Catt^npoorj p. 215, 
t See p. 2G2, unte, 

f “ Air accounts agree in tae statement, that the 
f§ted, honoured {juest of the London season ofi 
1854, was the prime instigator in the most foul 
and bloody massacre of 1857,^'^—^Tbomsoifa Sioty 
of Vamipoor, p. 213- 


the men were at once separated and shot, ex¬ 
cept four, w ho were reserved for some inex¬ 
plicable reason ; these were Mr, Thornhill, 
mj^igistrate aud collector of Futtehghur; 
Colonel Smith, 10th N.I,; and Brigadier 
Goldie* The fourth person was not identi¬ 
fied, They were sent, with the women and 
children, to the Sevada Kotliee (sometimes 
called Salvador House), which was an en¬ 
closed residence, with a courtyard in the 
centre. It had been originally built for, 
and used as, a zenana, though afterwards 
occupied by a native clerk, and comprised 
two priucipal rooms, each twenty feet long. 
The captives were cruelly neglected as re¬ 
garded food and clothing; and a list of them, 
found in the house of a native doctor after 
the reoGCupation of the place, shows that a 
number died from their wounds, and from 
cholera, which broke out in their midst* 
At half-past four on the afteniooii of the 
15th of July, a message was brought to the 
four EuglUhmen, that a Native officer of 
the mutineers desired to see them at a cer¬ 
tain place. They proceeded quietly along 
the road towards the spot indicated, w^ere 
followed, attacked, and cut dowm near the 
Assembly-rooms* Azim OollaliJ found it 
more difficult to procure the murder of the 
women and children* The cavalry refused 
to incur the defilement; the infantry shrank 
from the task: aud at length, the 6th 
N,I., sepoys on guard at the Sevada 
Kothee, were compelled, by the threat of 
being exterminated by artillery, to enter 
the liouse and fire on the helpless crowd 
within. Immediately before the entrance 
of the sepoys, at about 6 P.m*,§ the Chris¬ 
tian drummers of the 6th N.l*, who had 
been confined with the Eni^opeans, were 
removed to a shed or stable, fifteen paces 
off; and from whence they could see some¬ 
thing, and hear much, of the tragedy 
enacted in the Sevada Kothee* The 
sepoys fired|] once wildly at the ceiling, 
aud then rushed out, refusing to have 
anything more to do with such devilish 
work* The order to the guard for the 
massacre of the prisoners, is said to have 
been conveyed to them by a slave-giid, 
called the Begum, who had been sent 
to attend on the prisonejs. Her mistress, 

5 The w ives of drummers, and native children 
from three to ten ) ears of age, were spared by the 
mutineers throughout the siege and massacre* 

{I One of the sepoys, named Diddie, being le- 
preached by the drummers for firing on the Eng¬ 
lishwomen, said, his own family had baen killed; 
he did not care*^ 
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Adla, a professed courtesan, had lived with 
the Nana from 1850, and is reported to 
have obtained from him the jewels belongs 
ing to the Peishwa^s widows^ valued at 
£50^000. Whether the slave-girl had any 
cause of enmity against the poor ladies, 
does not appear; but, in the native evi¬ 
dence, her name frequently recurs as in¬ 
strumental in their destruction. When 
the sepoys of the 6th NJ. refused to obey 
the order, she fetched five men armed with 
swords. The witnesses did not agree re¬ 
garding these murderers. Some said that 
they belonged to the Nanais guard, and 
that the Begum's lover, one Sirdar Khan, 
was among the number; but Eitchett,=*= 
whose account is the most consistent of 
any, declared that, of the five men, two 
were butchers, and two villagers. One of 
the butchers he described as a tall, stout, 
dark man, much pockmarked, with a small 
beard; and he noticed the short, stout figure, 
and hairy hands of the fifth roan {a belai- 
tee). From his position he could see the 
murderers enter the Sevada Kothee at sun¬ 
set, and the lady nearest the doorway cut 
down. He saw nothing more of wljat 
was passing within; but heard "fearful 
shrieks;'^ and soon the belaitee came out 
with his bloody sword broken; went into 
the compound of the hotel in which tlie 
Nana was then residing, for another sword; 
came back with it; broke that also, and 
fetched a third. In about half-an-hour, 
the executioners quitted a scene the re¬ 
membrance of which might well make life 
and death terrible to them. The work was 
not completed. Incessant groans w^re 
heard by the dnimmers during the night, 
and the butchery had to be consummated 
on the following morning; the avenging 
(aks I not the rescuing) furce being then 
within twenty miles of Cawnpoor. The 
end of this great crime is thus told by 
Fitchett:— 

** At about eight o^clock the next morn ing, the 
Bweepers living in the compound (I think there 
were three or four), were ordered to throw the 
bodies into a dry well near the house. The bodiea 
were dragged out, most of them by the hair of 
their head | those whose clothes were worth taking 
were etripped. Borne of the women were alive; i 
cannot say bow many; but three could speak. They 
prayed that, for the sake of God, an end might be 
put to their sufferings, I remarked one very stout 
■woman, a halfcaste, who was severely wounded in 
both arms, who entreated to be killed. She and 

• See p. %%%anU, f Evidence, taken Oct. 10,1858. 

t Story of CawnpooTf p. 213, 


two or three others w-ere placed against the bank 
of the cut by which bullocks go down in drawing 
w-ater from the well; the dead bodies were first 
thrown down. Application was made to the Nana 
about those who were alive; three children were 
alive. I do not know what orders came, but I saw 
one of the children thrown in alive, 1 believe the 
other children and women who were alive, were 
then thrown in, 1 know that I am on my oath ; 
but I swear that 1 saw all this. 1 was about H(> 
paces from the well; there was a great crowd look¬ 
ing on ; they were standing along the walls of ihe 
compound—principally city people and villagers, 
but there were also sepoys there. The children 
that were still alive were fair, apperently Europeans; 
the eldest 1 think must have been six or seven. It 
was the youngest thrown in hy one of the sweepexs. 
The children were running round the well; where 
else could they go to ? and there was none to save 
ihem."t 

The only rnj of comfort which, humanly 
speaking, breaks the gloom of this black 
deed, is, that searching investigation has 
proved that the women suffered no violation, 
the children no torture, at the hands of 
their unreleutiug foes. On these points, 
the testimony of many witnesses, subjected 
to sharp cross-examination, is caticlusive. 

Mowbray Thomson accounts for the im¬ 
munity of the women from the most inde¬ 
fensible of the outrages perpetrated by vic¬ 
torious troops even in nominally Christian 
countries, by a suggestion which happily is 
not applicable to the other Indian sta¬ 
tions, iu which no attempt was made by 
either sepoys or villagers on the honour of 
defenceless Englishwomen, “Fidelity," he 
writes, “requires that I should allege what 
appears to me the only reason of their being 
tljus spared. Wheu the siege had ter¬ 
minated, such was the loathsome condition 
into which, from long destitution and ex¬ 
posure, the fairest and yoimgest of onr 
women had sunk, that not a sepoy would 
have polluted himself with their touch ."J 
Some of the officers, and many of tJie sol¬ 
diers, visited the Sevada Kothee on the 
morning of the 17th of July. Major North 
Tvas one of the number. The floor of the 
inner room was ankle-deep in blood,§ and 
the plaster on the walls was scored with 
sword-cuts—"not high up, as if men had 
fought; but low down, and about the corners, 
where the poor crouching creatures had 
been cut to pieces." \\ Long tresses of hair, 
fragments of women's apparel, children's 
little shoes and toys, were lying about in 
terrible confusion. Two scraps of paper, 
written on. with a pencil, were Ibund, One, 

§ Major North’s Joumaif p. 76. 

{{ Saturday J^vieroj September, 1857. 
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by Miss Caroline Lindsay, coutained a record 
of the date of the deaths of the writer^s 
mother (Mrs. G. Lindsay), brother, sister, 
uncle and aunt (Major and Mrs. Lindsay)* 
The other bore no signature, and named no 

1 individual, but briefly noted the progress of 
the siege and surrender* 

A Bible, which bore on the fly-leaf the in- 
' scription, For darling mamma^—from her 
affectionate daughter', Isabella Blair and 

a Prayer-book, sprinkled with blood at the 

1 Li tan y, te rmin ate the 1 i s t of the fe w bo oks a n d 

papers with writing fonud in the slaughter¬ 
house ; and in none of these was there one 
cry for Tengeaiice, or reproach for neglect* 
There was no inscription of any kind on the 

1 walls at the first entrance of the Europeans ; 

1 but soon, Avenge us and other sentences 
were scribbled about on the Sevada Kothec 

1 and the barrack withiu the intrenchments, 

1 most of which were vulgar, slandering for- 
, geries, wrong iu their dates,f and utterly 
' at variance with the feelings of the sufferers, 
as described by one of the two surviving 
officers of the garrison* 

The moral of Cawnpoor, as deduced by 
him, was this—"^If nearly two hundred 
millions are to be held in subjection by a 

1 few thousand Euglishraru, the day is past 
when it could be done by mere physical 

1 force *”J 

Major North, too, coining fresh from the 
gory chamber and the choked-up well, 
where the mangled limbs of his country¬ 
women protruded in ghastly disorder, de¬ 
clared—“ The blood of those innocents cries 

* Mrs* Blair, daughter of the late General Ken¬ 
nedy, resided at Cawnpoor, Her husband, a cavalry 
oflicer, was believed to have perished at the Khyber 
Pass; but as no precise account of his death had 
ever been received, she persisted in hoping he might 
yet be alive in captivity among the Afghans* Her 
sister (Dr. Newnham'a wife) died In toe trenches; 
her elder daugiiter, Isabella, by fever j and the 

1 younger and herself are supposed to have been 
brought back to endure the second captivity and its 
sad close.—Thomson's Story qf Oiamjioor, n, 120. 
t For instance, on the wall of one of the barracks, 

, was written—Countrymen and women, remember 
the loth of July, 18571 Your wives and families 

1 are here, niisary t and at the disposal of savages, 
who have ravished both young and old. Oh! my 
child! my child! Ctmntrymeti, revenge!''— Ttmesf 
(Eusaell), March 2dLh, 1856. 

J Thomson's Story Cttwnpoort p. 124* 

§ Major North's Jourml^ p. 92. 

)| The IBomhay Tekgraph and Courter* publiBhed 
this tale among many similar ones. Had it been 
founded on fact, Major North, who was serving with 
the Highlanders, would hardly have omitted to 
tnention so striking an incident* The well was 
covered over, undlstuibed* It would Imve been a 

out from the earth, in reprobation of a 
system which, from its slotlifuluess, led to 
this catastrophe/^^ An apocryplial auec- 
date went the round of the English and 
Anglo-Iudian papers—of the Highlanders 
finding the head of one of General 
Wheeler's daughters ; dividing the hair 
among them, and swearing that, for every 
hair they held between their fingers, a mu¬ 
tineer should die. II j 

A much nobler tribute to the memory of ' 
the dead, was really paid by twenty men of 
H.M, 32ud, who, marching through Cawu- 
poor in the subsequent November, raised a 
stone tablet to tlie slaughtered women of 
the regimeat, in the form of a Maltese 
cross within a circle of stone* In the 
quadrants of the circle are inscribed, in red 
letters, and iu the old English character— 

I believe in the Resurrection of the 
Dead.” 

The Nana, it was thought, intended' to 
defend himself in his palace-fortress at 
Bithoor (nine miles from Cawnpoor)* He 
was alleged to have forty-five guns and 
5,000 armed followers at his command* 
Havelock did not march against Bithoor 
till the 19th, and then found (as might 
have been expected) the place evacuated. 
The Nana and his counsellors were hardly 
likely to brave a siege wheu they could escape 
unmolested* The soldiery, unable to wreak 
their vengeance on the great criminals, 
gave vent to their passions in the sack of 
Cawnpoor, With fiend-llke cunning, Azim 
OoUah bad left spirits, wine, and beer in 

fresh desecration to have dragged forth to light 
the stripped and mangled bodies. A Miss Wheeler 
was probably fixed on as the heroine of the tale, 
because of the popular name she bore* Mowbray 
Thomson has touchingly described the sudden 
misery which overwhelmed this family* Just before 
the mutinv, he saw the old general on the parade- 
ground, He was small, spare, and very grey, with 
a quick intelligent eye, and a military bearing; and, 
at seventy-four years of age, still a first-rate eques¬ 
trian i his son and daughter rode beside him, and 
were surrounded by Scotch deerhounds, for the 
party were going jackal hunting* A few weeks 
later, and the scene had changed to the close pesti¬ 
lential barrack. Young Wheeler was sitting upon 
a sofa, fainting from a wound he had received in the 
trenches ; his sister was fanning him, when a round 
shot entered the doorway, and left him a headless 
trunk ; while one sister at his feet, the father, mother, 
and another sister in different parts of the same 
room, were witnesses of the appalling spectacle* 
Thomson saw the general, his lady and daughters, 
walk down to the boats; but of their fate there b 
no authentic Information, except that already men¬ 
tioned regarding the daughter, alleged to have been 
rescued by a trooper, (tJee p, 263, 
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abundance in all directions: tbe soldiers, 
half-starved, but too excited to care for 
food, drank eagerly; and then—^tbe scenes 
which followed may well be passed over in 
I silence. The provocation was terrible. The 
! English and Anglo-Indian journals, for the 
j most part, refrained from giving any esti- 
I mate of the numbers slain at Cawnpoor 
I by the avenging force; but some of them 
I talked loosely of 10,000 of the inhabitants^ 
having been massacred; and tlie conti¬ 
nental journalsf took up the statement of 
that number of men, women, and children 
having perished, as if it had been authen¬ 
ticated, overlooking the fact that the popu¬ 
lation were panic-struck by the approach of 
the British; on being assured of W'hich, 
every man that had a hand in the rebellion 
took to !ns heels/^ From noon till mid¬ 
night, nothing but immense mobs were seen 
rushing away as fast as possible towards the 
west. Some w'cnt to Lucknow; others to 
Delhi; while many hid themselves in the 
I n ei ghbonri n g vi 11 a ges. J Tli e b ooty captured 
was very considerable, especially at Bithoor. 
A large portion of the Nanais plate was 
found in the wells around the palace: gold 
dishes, some of them as much as two feet I 
in diameter; silver jugs, spittoons of both 
gold and silver, were fished up, and proved 
I glorious prices for somebody. TheSeikshad 
the credit of carrying off Bajee Rao* * * § s state 
sword, which, in consequence of its mag¬ 
nificent setting with jewels, was valued at 
£30,000. " One ruby, of great size and bril¬ 
liancy, cut with sharp edges, is said to have 
been carried by the Nana about his person, 
intending to use it for suicide, as its acute 
points would, if swallowed, cut through 
the vitals* After his flight he sold it for 
10,000 rupees.”^ 

To stop the intoxication among the 
troops, Havelock followed the example 
of Neil at Allahabad, and ordered “ all 
the beer, wine, spirits, and every drink¬ 
able thing, to be purchased by the com¬ 
missariat : it will then,^^ he remarks, “ be 
guarded by a few men. If it remained at 
■ Cawnpoor, it would require half my force 
to keep it from being drunk up by the other 
half I should not have a soldier in camp, 
\Yhile I was winning a victory on the 16th, 

! some of my men w^ere pillaging the commis¬ 
sariat on the line of niarcli/^|] 

• For instance, Sctnde JCossstd^ Aug. 18th, 1857, 

f For instance, J/i'/nti Gazetis, November, 1857. 

I 8 h e p b e rd^s Na rra I ivs : Pari. Pajiers (No.4 ), p. 184. 

§ Thomson’s Stonj of CViwwjsoor, pp. 40, 50. 


The easy and repeated triumphs ob¬ 
tained over the Nanais forces, induced 
Havelock to form an inadequate idea of 
the difficulties yet to be encoiiutered* 
III a general order, dated July 20th, he 
informed the troops, that Liickuow was in 
peril, Agra besieged (which was happily 
not the case), and Delhi still the focus of 
mutiny and rebellion: then he added— 
Three cities have to be saved, two strong 
places to be disblockaded. Your general 
is confident that he can efl'ect all these 
things, and restore this part of India to 
tranquillity, if yon only second him with 
your efforts, and if your discipline is equal 
to your yalour.^^ 

Havelock appears to have anticipated 
being permanently entrusted with the raa- 
nagemeut of the Oude campaign, in conse¬ 
quence of the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Before that cjilamity became kiiowm in 
Calcutta, an order had been dispatched, 
constituting Sir Henry a major-generabiy 
and desiring that the commatid should be 
placed in his hands so soon as the relief of 
Lucknow should set him at liberty. His 
death left the command indefinitely with 
Havelock, who wrote a most pressing 
requisition to General Neil to send 300 
Europeans to occupy Cawnpoor, and thereby 
place the column at liberty to advance on 
Lucknow, Nell {just made a brigadier- 
general) received the request on the 15th 
of July, and forthwith dispatched above 
200 of li.M, 84tli, with orders to march 
twenty-five miles a-niglit, and reach Cawn¬ 
poor in five days* On the following day he 
started himself, overtook the men, and, 
with them, joined Havelock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 20th. 

A man of strong feelings, yet a stem 
disciplinarian, Neil was scarcely more in¬ 
furiated by^he sight of the loathsome evi¬ 
dences of the tragedy of the ICth, than by 
the excesses of the troops, which could not 
but have a moral and physical reaction. 
General Havelock crossed the Gauges on 
the 24th of July. On the following day, 
Neil writes to Calcutta regarding the mea¬ 
sures he had taken to stop plundering and 
restore tranquillity; and suggests, among 
other means of supplyin g the want of cavalry, 
that all horses, private property of deceased 
officers, be taken by government at a 

II Despatch, Cawnpoor. Jidy ISth.^Furthcr Pari, 
Paptjrs (not numbered). 1857; p. 143. 

^ Telegram from governor-general, July l2Ui, 
1857.— Ibid.f p» 115* 
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fair valuation, for Daotinting dragoons and 
liorsin g batt eri es * “A s trin gent go vernm e n t 
order should be issued on tins head to all 
forces, particularly to General Havelock, 
where there is that disposition to plunder; 
also a government order, stringent against 
plundering also In a private letter of 
the same period, he writes^— 

Since I arrived here I have been hard at work 
to get order re-established. 1 have now put a stop 
to the plundering I found going on, hy reorganising 
a police. 1 am also collecting all the property of 
the deceased, and trying to trace if any have sur¬ 
vived; but as yet have not succeeded in finding 
I one. I find the officers^ servants behaved shame¬ 
fully, and were in the plot—all but the lowest caste 
I ones. They deserted their masters, and plundered 
them. "Whenever a rebel is caught he ia imme* 

I diately tried, and unless he can prove a defence, he 
is sentenced to be hanged at once; but the chief 
rebels or ringleaders I make first clean up a certain 
I portion of the pool of blood, still tivo inches deep, 
j in the shed where the fearful murder and mutilation 
of women and children took place. To touch blood 
J is most abboiTcnt to the high-caste natives; they 
I think, by doing so, they doom their souls to perdi- 
j lion. Let them think Vo. .Afy object is to infiiet a 
fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, bar¬ 
barous deed, and to strike terror into these rebels. 

[' The first I caught was a subahdar, or T^ative officer, 

I a high-caste Brahmin, who tried to resist my order 
I to clean up the very blood he had helped to shed; 

I but I made the provoBl-mariial do his duty, and a 
fcAv lashes soon made the miscreant accomplish his 
I task. When done, he was token out and imme¬ 
diately hanged, and, after death, buried in a ditch 
at the road-side. No one who has witnessed the 
scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre, can 
ever listen to the word ‘ mercy,^ as applied to these 
fiends. The well of mutilated bodies^alasl coa- 
j tflining upw'ards of 200 women and children—I 
have had decently covered in, and built up as one 
large grave. 

It does not appear on wliat autliority 
j the assertion regarding the native servants 
I is based. Neil was not then sure that 


any European bad escaped, and could 
not liave received any direct iuforora¬ 
tion. Afterwards, one of the survivors de¬ 
clared, that “a large number of the na¬ 
tives shared with ns our sharp and bitter 
troubles.” Some were killed in the in- 
trenehment; several outlived the siege, and 
died at the time of embarkation; two or 
three escaped at the time of the capitnk- 
tiou; and a few faithful ayabsj remained 
with the ladies and children, and are be¬ 
lieved to have been filing with them into 
the well, which, however, from its siae, 
could not have held nearly 200 bodies. 

The brigadier’s proceeding with regard 
to the ^'pool of blood,” occasioned some 
discussion. Could he have compelled the 
Nana, Azitn Oollah, or any well-known 
and proved instigator or perpetrator of the 
crime, to perform this loathsome act, it 
might liave altered the case. As it was, the 
perdition of the soul, supposed to have been 
occasioned thereby according to the creed 
of the Hindoos, did not touch the equally, 
if not more, guilty Moliammedans. But it 
is weii known that modern Brahmmism 
attaches importance to the vioiation of 
caste, rather as involving excommunication 
in this world, than perdition in the next; 
and the manner in which many even of the 
mutineers declared that the Nana Sahib 
had brought a curse on the cause by the 
Cawnpoor atrocity, proves that they could 
appreciate, as well as a European, between 
the punishment due to those who shed inno¬ 
cent blood, and the entirely e?£ternal and 
compulsory act of cleansing the polluted 
earth. Again—since the ralljung-cry for 
rebellion had been the preservation of caste, 
was it wise to do anything which should 
lend weight to that plea ? 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OPERATIONS, IN OUDE, OF MOVEABLE COLUMN UNDER GENERAL HxVVELOCX; 
LUCKNOW AND CAAVNPQOB.—JULY AND AUGUST, 1857. 


TfiE Ganges was crossed by the moveable 
column, unopposed by any foe. The opera¬ 
tion is described as difficult and tedious; 
and it would have been still more so, but 

■ Further Pari. Papers (No. 4), p. 18. 
t Observerf September, 1857. 
j Hie ayahs are mentioned in a list of the Cawn- 
VOL. II. 3 n 


for the ability of Colonel Fraser Tytler 
{assistant quarter mas ter-general), and the 
foresight of Neil, in providing a small 
steamer to keep open the river communica- 

poor and Fiittehghur captives, found, after the re- 
occupation of Cawnpoor, in the house of a native 
doctor, who had atteuded them in the Sevada Kolhee. 
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ticju. Still Havelock was aaiiguine of suc¬ 
cess—briHiaat, rapid, aud uninterrupted 
success, in Oude> Agra, and Delhi. Sir 
Patrick Grant, on the 25th of July, ac¬ 
quainted the goveruor-general with the 
contents of a telegraphic message he had 
just received, in which General Havelock 
expressed a confident hope that Lucknow 
would soon be iii his hauds ; aud requested 
early orders whether he should remain in 
Oude, aud thoroughly reconquer and pad- 
ficate the province, or recross the Gauges, 
march on Agra, join the force there, aud 
"assist In the reduction of Delhi.^"' 

On the same day the Lucknow garrison 
received a letter from Colonel Tytler, to the 
efiect that the general^s force was sufficient 
to defeat the enemy | that the troops were 
then crossing the river, and hoped to be in 
Lucknow in five or six days, the distance 
between Caw u poor and Lucknow being 
somewhat above fifty miles. The letter 
was conveyed by Ungud, a pensioned sepoy, 
who stole in through the besieging force at 
midnight, and poured forth tidings of the 
outer world to the eager ears of the Eu¬ 
ropeans. Mr. Gubbins describes the en¬ 
trance of Ungild into the low room on the 
ground-floor, with a single light carefully 
screened on the further side, lest it should 
attract the bullets of the enemy ^ the anxious 
faces of the men ; the indistinct forms of 
women in their night attire, listening in 
breathless silence to the promise of speedy 
rescue for themselves, followed by tidings 
of the final Cawnpoor massacre. Ungnd 
also told them that the risaldar of 
Pisher^s Horse, tlie first rebel commander 
of the force besieging Lucknow, hud been 
killed by a rifle-ball wJule reconnoitring 
from a loophole^; that an infantry subah- 
dar, named Ghumunda Sing, was their 
present leader; that a boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age, a member of tlie 
Oude royal family, had been proclaimed 
king; his mother, the Begum, being regent; 
while some authority was still exercised by 
the Moulvee, who had accompanied the 
mutineers from Fyzabad. After a day^s rest, 
Ungud again set forth on his perilons enter¬ 
prise, bearing despatches aud plana of Luck¬ 
now, and of tile roads leading to it, from Bri¬ 
gadier Inglis, fur General Havelock, to whom 
the garrison now looked for speedy rescue. 

The tidings of the Cawnpoor massacre, 
terrible as they were, relieved the minds of 
the garrison from that ivorst fear, which the 
false or grossly exaggerated accounts of the 


Meerut and Delhi mutinies had inspired* 
The men ceased to discuss the propriety of 
killing the women aud children, to prevent 
their falling into the hauds of the enemy— 
a practice which, in the case of Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, had been denounced 
by the British as barbarous and heathenish 
in the extreme. Nevertheless, Mr. Gubbins 
relates, that an officer who resided in his 
bouse during the siege, offered, in the event 
of the enemy taking Lucknow by storm, to 
shoot Mrs. Gubbins; and required a similar 
pledge on behalf of his own wife. Mr, 
Gubbins replied, that "the necessity had 
not arisen; and there was, therefore, then 
no need to provide for it ” Ho adds, in the 
manly, honest tone that characterises his 
narrative—" and besides, I could not do it,”* 

Mr. Polehampton. asserts that Colonel 
luglis asked him, whether Mrs. Iiiglis would 
be justified in killing her own children, rather 
than let them be murdered by the muti¬ 
neers? He replied, "No; for the children 
could hut be killed/^ Major Banks asked 
him, "as a clergyman,^'for advice what to 
do, if it were certain that the women would 
be captured, and treated as they were 
alleged to have been at Delhi and Meerut. 
The answer was, that in that case, he (Mr. 
Polehampton) would shoot his wife.ir 

Neither the chaplain nor the commis¬ 
sioner l\ved to see the issue of the siege. 
The forruer was wounded while attending 
the sick in the hospital (which he had 
done zealously and kindly), and eventually 
died of cholera. The latter received a 
I bullet through the temples, while reconnoi¬ 
tring the enemy from a loophole of Mr. 
Gubbins^ house, on the 21st of July. Mr, ' 
Ornmaney, the judicial commissioner, had 
been previously killed by a cannon-ball, 
which hit him as he sat in his chair, after 
passing over the body of Sergeant-major 
Watson, who was lying down, and who, 
though not touched by the hall, died at the 
same moment.^ 

The first sally made hy tlie garrison was 
against Jolian ulV house, so called from 
having been the property of a merchant of 
tiiat name. Prom a loophcled turret near 
tlie roof, the douhle-baTi'clled rifle of an 
African eunuch, formerly in the service of 
the King of Oude, commanded the Cawn- i 
poor battery; and the bullets swept down j 
the main street, fi'equentlj entering the ' 

• Gubbins^ Mutinies in Oudh^ p, 349. 

f Memoir of the Hev. H, S, Polehampton; p. S71. 

i Rees* Lzicknow^ p. 12S. 
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windows of tiio hospital* The eunuch^s aim ^ 
was so sure, that the soldiers called him 
Bob the Nailer* A anily was made on the 
7th of July, and the house was entered by 
blasting' open a little doorway, A number 
of the enemy were found asleep, and 
bayoneted* The rifleman himself, seated 
at his elevated post, and engaged in return¬ 
ing the fire specially directed by the garri¬ 
son to divert his attention, was ud conscious 
I of the approach of the British up to the 
I moment in wliicli he was surrounded and 
I slain. 

Ttirough inadvertence tlie house was left 
I standing, and was speedily re occupied by 
sharpshooters* Six weeks later it was un- 
j dermined by Captain Fulton, and seventy or 
eighty rebels were killed by the explosion; 

I after which the captain sallied forth, and 
I drove the insurgents from several of the 
I mljncent buildings, which were then de¬ 
stroyed. 

The besiegers, although for the most 
part cowardly and unskilful, proved them¬ 
selves able and persevering in the constrac- 
tion of mines I and had not the Lucknow 
garrison contained engineers remarkable 
for skill and courage, the repeated attempts 
of the enemy could hardly have been iu- 
eifectual. Captain Fulton was a host in 
himself. He organised a small body of 
miners, comprising a few Cornisbmen {the 
32nd was raised m Cornwall) and some 
Seiks* One of the officers has sketched 
with his pencil, and another with liis pen,^ 
the gallant Fultou, iu the perilous position 
and cramped attitude in which he passed 
whole hours, lying at the end of a narrow 
subterranean passage, during the stifling 
heat of an Indian July, listening to the 
enemy's miner coming nearer and nearer, 
until "his pickaxe actually pierced the gal¬ 
lery, and exposed the disconcerted workman 
to "the view and ready pistol of the solitaiy 
sentiiieL 

The first, and most serious general attack, 
was made by tlie rebels on the 20th of July. 
They sprang a mine, intendiug to destroy a 
battery constructed by Captain Fulton, 

* Lieutenant and ^Ir, Couper* Vide 

Sleet of LucImoWi already quoted. was not 
a very easy matter” Mr* Couper writes, ** for an 
unpractised hand to reach the end of a mine in 
a dark night* The shaft itself was generally not 
less than twelve feet deep, and the usual mean a 
of descent was a rope. On reaching the bottom, 
the neophyte crawled on his bands and knees 
till the narrowing of the passage compelled him 
to abandon that mode of progression, and wriggle 


called the RecUn, which commanded the 
whole of the river side, and the buildings 
on the opposite bank* The enemy bad 
miscalculated the distance, but the smoke 
hindered their seeing their failure; and, on 
hearing the loud explosion, they concluded 
that a breach had been effected, and, with 
fixed bayonets, advanced to the attack. 
Hundreds were shot down; but still, after 
discovering their mistake, they were un¬ 
willing to retreat; and one of their officers, 
waving his sword, on the point of which he 
had placed his cap, shouted—^^Coma on, 
my braves I” Again they advanced; but 
their leader being killed, and terrible gaps 
made iu their ranks, they retreated in con¬ 
fusion, under a deadly fire from the British 
guns and muskets. Similar assaults were 
made on various points; but happily the 
weakest were avoided, because supposed to 
be uudermiued. Two lesser posts, almost 
entirely defended by non-military men, 
were fiercely assaulted by a body of sepoys 
and matchiockmen, led by a fanatic dressed 
in green, carrying the Moslem flag in his 
hands, and sliouting ^^Deenl deeu i” He 
was shot, and fell into the ditch: fifty or sixty 
of his followers were likewise killed; and, 
after some hours' hard fighting, the survi¬ 
vors retired, carrying off their flag, and 
nearly all their dead* 

The affair commenced at nine o'clock in 
the morDing, and the firing did not cease 
till four o'clock in the evening. The rebels 
then sent a flag of truce, and begged leave 
to remove the slain and wounded, whom 
they had not been able to bear away* This 
permission was readily granted* The loss 
of the enemy was estimated to exceed 1,000 
men* The Europeans had four killed and 
twelve wounded, and about ten natives 
killed and wouuded. The sanitary arrange¬ 
ments at this time are said to have been 
much neglected. Mr. Rees refers to causes 
of effluvia to wliieli it is not pleasant to 
advert, but which, must have fearfully 
aggravated the sufferings of the besieged, 
and contributed to produce that plague of 
files, which was generally complained of as 

on, worm fashion, as best he could- Then, having 
arrived at the end, be composed himself to listen, 
and would probably hear some noise, such as 
a cock scratching the earth or the chopping of 
wood, which to his la experienced and bewildered 
ear would sound suspicious; then he would hastily 
wriggle out of the mine to report his observatioTis, 
much to the disgust of s more practised hand, who 
of course 'ras immediately sent down, to return with 
the information that there waa nothing going on ” 
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far exceeding the sufferings inflicted Ly the 
mosquitoes at night, or anything which 
could be conceived as arising ft'om appa- 
reutly so minor an e^dl. ^^They swarmed 
iu millions,” Bees declares. Our beef,” 

he adds, "of which we get a tolerably small 
quantity every other day, is usually studded 
with them; and while 1 eat my miserable 
dall and roti (boiled lentil soup and un¬ 
leavened bread), a number of scamps fly 
into my month, or tumljle into the plate/^ 
The want of bread was severely feit. 
The flour, kneaded with tvater, made into 
thin cakes by clapping between the hands 
of the native servants, and then baked on 
iron plates over tlie fire, proved unwhole¬ 
some, and the sick and children grew to 
loathe the sight of the chupatties. The 
native bakers had all fled at the commence¬ 
ment of the siege; but Mr, dubbins con¬ 
fesses himself unable to explain why, when 
yeast, and printed instructions for bread- 
making W'Bre procurable, no w^oman of 
the 220 within the iutreuchment could be 
found capable of acquiring the knowledge of 
so rudimentary an operation in cookery. 
Ignorance was not, however, the sole cause of 
the deficiency; for it is added, that " the men 
were too much engaged in sterner "duties; 
and to have baked for the whole inmates of 
each garrison, would have been too severe a ^ 
labour for the ladies ” Or the ladies’-maids 
either, it would appear; for Mr. Gubbins 
speaks of " our English maid, Cbivers, pre- 
siding at the tea-table,”* when she might 
have saved some valuable lives by presiding 
at the flour-tub, and teaching herself first, 
and then the soldiers’ wives and native ser¬ 
vants, how to prepare digestible bread. If 
Cobbett had lived to hear of the bread- 
want in Agra, what a homily he would 
have preached on the defective training, and 
consequent domestic incapacity, of English¬ 
women, especially of soldiers’ wives. 

By the end of July, the strength of the 
garrison had materially diminished. In 
tlie 32nd regiment alone, the loss was 170, 
by death or wounds. One great deliverance 
had marked this month, the danger itself 
being overlooked till it was past. A quan¬ 
tity of "blioosa” (chopped straw for bul¬ 
locks’ fodder) had been left in an open 
space of ground before the hospital battery. 
A few yards distant there was a large under¬ 
ground powder-magazine. The enemy suc¬ 
ceeded in setting the fodder on fire unob¬ 
served; and the flames must have heated 
* Gubbins' ilfifimies in Oudhj pp. 205, 206. 

tlie ground, ignited the gunpowder, and 
blown up the garnsou, but for a heavy 
shower of rain (July 7tii}, which fell in time I 
to prevent a conflagration. The fire smouU | 
dered for a whole week. Had it once 
blamed forth, the British could scarcely have 
extiuguished it; as, from its exposed posi¬ 
tion, every person who had approached the 
spot would have been killed by the rebel 
sharpshooters-t 

August arrived. On tbc 5th the firing 
of cannon was heard in the city. The 
besieged believing that the British troops 
were come, shook hands with one another 
in extreme delight, and rushed to the 
tops of the houaea, heedless of danger, to 
catch the first glimpse of their deliverers. 

The short-lived joy gave place to bitter dis¬ 
appointment. The rebels perceived the 
mistake; and either from Joliaunea’ house, 
or at the Baillie guard, wliere they had 
taken up a position so near the iutreneb- 
ment as to be easily heard, taunted the 
Europeans, telling them the cannonade was i 
a grand salute, fired at various points, in 
honour of the Oude prince w'hom they had 
proclaimed king. 

On the Ungud returned with a ' 

note from Colonel Tytler to Mr. Gubbins, 
dated " Mungulwar, August 4th ” It ran 
thus:— 

march to-morrow morning for Lucknow, 
bavmg been reinforced. We shall push on as 
speedily as possible. We hope to reach you iu 
four days at furthest. You must aid us in every 
way, even to cutting your way out, if we can't force 
our way in. We are only a small force." 

Brigadier IngHs, and the leading autho¬ 
rities, were scarcely less disconcerted by 
the misappreciatiou of their position, which | 
the communication revealed, than by the 
information given by Ungud, that subse¬ 
quent to its date the force had advanced 
towards Lueknow, won two easy victories 
at Oonao and Busserut Gunj, and then 
retired for some unknown reason. A letter 
was sent by the brigadier to General Have¬ 
lock, of wliich the following is an ex¬ 
tract ;— 

“ It is quite impossible, with my weak and 
shattered force^ that I can leave my defences* You 
must bear in mind how I am hampered; that I j 
have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at 
least 220 women, and about 230 children, and 
no carriage of any description; besides sacrificing 
twenty-three lacs of treasure, and about thirty guns 
of sorts. * • * If you hope to save this force, 

no time must be lost in pushing forward. "W e are 

t Bees' Siege of LueknotOt p. 129, 
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daily being attacked by tbe enemy^ ivho ate ’wltbin 
a few yarda of our defences. Tbeit mines have 
already weakened our post, * • * My strength 

now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 natives, 
and the men are dreadfully harassed; and owing 
to part of the Eesidency having been* brought down 
by round shot, many are without shelter- Our na¬ 
tive force having been assured, on Colonel Tytler^s 
autliority, of your near approach some twenty-five 
days ago, are naturally losing .confidence; and if 
they leave ua, I don’t see how the defences are to 
be manned*” 

tJngud^a information ^vas correct in the 
main, altliough tlie victories at Oonao and 
Biisserut Gunj were not ab easily gained, 
at least not so cheaply purchased, a a he 
I represented. The facts were these. Gene¬ 
ral Havelock, on crossing the Ganges, en¬ 
camped at the fortified village of Mmagnl- 
war, six miles from Cawnpoor; and on the 
29th of July he marched thence for Luek- 
j now. Nothing could have been less pro- 
I mi sing than the starting of men already 
struggling under the collapse consequent 
I on fierce excitement, amid torrents of rain, 
to wade knee-deep througli swampy plains, 
withont tents, scantily fed, fever-struck by 
the sun by day, smitten witli deadly sick¬ 
ness by the moon at night, yet expected to 
force their way through mud-walled vil¬ 
lages inhabited by a warlike population, 
whose hostility there was reason to anti- 
cipate.=^ General Havelock set ^rth in 
ignorance (whether culpable or otherwise is 
a distinct question) of the dangers and diffi¬ 
culties to be encountered. The talookdars 
of Oude had as yet, for the most part, 
remained neutral; many of them had shel¬ 
tered and protected European fugitives; 
but causes of hostility were not wanting ? 
the forcible deposition of Wajid Ali with¬ 
out the concurrence, asked or given, of his 
subjects, waa an ostenaible ground of dis¬ 
affection : onr law, revenue, and govern¬ 
mental proceedings; our exactions and our 
omissions, especially onr unfulfilled pro¬ 
mises, had given many influential chiefs 
deep personal offence; wJiile the peasants, 
alarmed by the village-burniag system, 

I were quite ready to defend their hearths 
and homes, as they had been accustomed 
to do when banded together to resist ex-' 
cessive taxation under native rule. It! 
would have been politic, and moreover just, 

• A non-commissianed officer of the 84th writes, 
tlmt ** during the passage of the river it rained almost 
incessantly; and my party, which was the last, had 
no shelter; for on a march like outs, no tents are 
brought, so some of the men had to wander about 
all night in the rain without a roof to shelter them; 


in a general entering a country under such 
circumstances, to have issued a manifesto 
to the people at large, stating the object 
of the expedition, asking their co-operatioii, 
and promising protection to families, and 
fair remuneration for any service they 
might be able to render. Instead of this. 
General Havelock stmted as if entering an 
enemy*s country, and met the opposition 
he had taken no pains to deprecate. 

The troops had not advanced above three 
or four miles from Mungulwar, when they 
came upon a fortifled village called Oonao. 
Here a small force, chiefly villagers, de¬ 
fended themselves with desperation, after 
their three guns were captured. The 
Europeans were engaged in firing a par¬ 
ticular enclosure, as the only way of dis¬ 
lodging its defenders, when the field- 
engineer of the force, wdio had ridden 
round to tlie front to reconnoitre, gaHoped 
hack, with the information tliat a very 
large force of infantry, cavalry, and guns, 
was rapidly advancing, from the other side, 
upon Oonao; whereupon the work in the 
village was left half done, for the Seiks to 
finish; while the column regained the 
main road, and beheld 6,(K)0 men, with 
their guns in advance, at a distance of , 
about 1,500 yards. An artillery officer 
deacribea himself as looking forward at the 
vast masses of infantry and cavalry with 
which the plain swarmed in ftont, and then 
backward at the small, thin line of men, 
struggling on knee-deep in swamp; yet in 
that line none quailed for fear; only a 
groan ran along it—“ Oh, that we had 
cavalry to cut the dogs up 

The English artillerymen had happily 
the sun at their backs, and they opened 
on the rebel iiifautrv with effect; while 
the Enfield rifles rapidly emptied the sad¬ 
dles of the cavalry. The enemy wavered, 
then turned, and fled pell-mell to a vil¬ 
lage across the plain, leaving the English 
masters of the field. It was past 2 p.m., 
and the victors stopped three hours to cook i 
and eat. Affter this, they marched eight | 
miles to Busserut Gunj, a lai*ge walled 
village, surrounded by swamps, where three i 
guns had been placed in position. These 
were soon silenced by the fire of the British 

the consequence was, that a good Eany took the 
crampa and died.”— Timet^ September 2&th, 1857. 

t Letter published in Saturda]/ J^vieWi Novem¬ 
ber, 1S57. ETidently wntten by the same pen that 
ably described the march from Allahabad to Cawn¬ 
poor—previously quoted. 
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artillery f and the sepoys, after a feehle 
defence, were driyea out of the village j the 
Nana Sahib, it was afterwards said, being 
with theirij and the first to fly: but 
the match lock me 11 fought desperately, and 
house after house had to be separately 
stomed before Busserut Gunj was eva- 
I ctiated. One Tillager occupied a little 
mud fort (which was almost the first post 
carried), and he contrived to hide himself, 
and thus escape the fate of his comrades, 
who had been all bayoneted. When the 
main body had passed on, the villager, in¬ 
stead of continuing to lie concealed, emerged 
from his lurking-place, and plied his soli¬ 
tary matchlock with effect against the guns, 
the baggage, the elephants, or anything 
that came within range. The rear-gnard, 
struck with his contempt of death, desired 
to spare him, and called to him to desist; 
but he would not; and then a party of 
Seiks lit a fire round the fort, and shot him 
through the head, as he leant over the 
parapet to take a last aim at his foes,^ 

The English troops lost tvveJve killed 
and seventy-sis: wounded during the day. 
The loss of the enemy w^as calculated to 
have been 500 at Oonao alone. Twenty- 
one guns were captured, iucluding two 
complete O-pouuders, quite new from the 
Cossipoor foundry* An important victory 
had been gained; and the officers and 
soldiers, notwithstanding the discomfort 
which surrounded them as they encamped 
that night on the causeway beyond the 
village, congratulated theraselves on being 
w'itliin a forced march and a-half of Luck- 
i now* The next morning an order for a 
retrograde movement was issued. General 
Havelock gave no explanation of the 
grounds of a measure at once unpopular, 
and totally at variance with the sanguine 
hopes he had so lately expressed. The 
occupation of nearly all the available car¬ 
riage for the wounded and the sick, and 
the question of how to provide for casual¬ 
ties in the event of another action, was sup¬ 
posed to be a main cause of the retreat. 
Neither officers nor men appear to have 
recognised the necessity for this humili¬ 
ating step; on the contrary, one of the 
general's aides-de-camp notes in his jour¬ 
nal, that the very idea of a retrograde 
movement filled the force with consterna¬ 
tion, and the order drew forth the first 

• Saturday MevteWt November, 1857* 

t Major North^s Joumni^ p. 112. 

t Saturday Mevieia, November, 1857, 


murmurs he liad heard; adding, the " almost 
universal feeliug in our little band, is oue 
of indignation at not being led forward/'f 
Another officer (an anonymous but able 
writer, and a keen observer), after balancing 
the difficulties ou both sides, thinks the 
advance should have been persisted in* 
He argues, that by following close upon 
the heels of tiie beaten foe, the English 
might have calculated ou meeting with but 
slight oppositiou at the only dangerous 
place on the road—the Buunee bridge, 
twelve miles from Busserut Gunj; and from 
thence to Lucknow the road was clear. 
At the city itself there would probably have 
been a sharp fight; but it was known that 
the guns of the advancing force could 
be placed in such a position as would 
enable them, in conjunctiou with the guns 
of the Besideney, to shell the city* Tlie 
troops were most anxious to make the 
attempt. If/' it was argued, “ the^ force 
he now considered too small to effect its 
object, why was not that considered and 
decided on the other side of the river?" 
Having once crossed the Ganges, caution 
was out of place; and Dantou's motto, 
“ Uaudace, Paudace^ tottjom^s Paudace^^^ was 
the best rule of action in so desperate an 
undertaking. J 

Certainly our power in India was, as it 
ever had been, based ou opinion; and the 
retreat at this ensis being viewed by the 
rebels as a sign of wcakuess, more than 
counterbalanced the effect of the previous 
victories. On returning to Mungulwar, 
the general began to strengthen that posi¬ 
tion, BO as to make it an intrenched camp; 
and there the troops remained, waiting for 
reinforcements. At this unpropitious mo¬ 
ment, a manifesto was issued, explaining 
why the British had entered tiie country in 
arms, and deprecating hostility on the part 
of the Oude population. It was too late; 
the protestations w^ere not believed, and 
only tended to confirm the waverers in the 
idea that the English were now striving to 
gain by diplomacy, what they had failed in 
obtaining by force. The rebel ranks were 
strengthened by many chiefs of note imme¬ 
diately after the first retreat of Havelock. 

It may be imagined that the fiery 
Neil” chafed at the news; but when Have¬ 
lock applied to him for reinforcements, re¬ 
quiring a battery, two 24-pounders, and 
i,000 European infantry, he sent him lialf 
a battery and the two guns fully equipped, 
with about 150 iiifautry, leaving himself 
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witli 250 available nien to bold Ca^npoor, 
and take care of about as many sick aeot 
back from Mungulvrar, Writing to Eng- 
* land^ in evident disapproval of the retreat of 
Havelockj and bis requirement of another 

1 full regimentj Neil remarks— 

1 “ If he Tvaits for that, he must wait reinforcements 

from Calcutta, and a long delay, during which lime 
Lucknow may share the fate which befel Cawn- 
poor. The rebels, flushed with victory, ’will return 

1 on tliis, reoccupy Cawnpoor, and I have no troops 
to keep them out- I must be starved out. The 

1 influence, too, on Agra may be most disastrous j but 

1 hope General Havelock, who has been so success¬ 
ful, win now advance again and relieve Lucknow.”* 

The general made a second attempt. 
Starting afresh on the 4tb of Augustj be 

1 found Oonao unoccupied, and bivouacked 
there that night. Next morning the 

1 troops marched on Bussernt Gunj, with the 
intention of proceeding from thence to 

1 Nawab Gunj, a place five miles further on 
the road to Lucknow, said to he held in 
great force by tiie enemy. But Bussernt 
Gunj proved to be reocciipied by guns and 
mutch lock men; and although the village 
was cleared, and the rebels driven from an 
adjacent plain (where large tents, especially 
a pretentious one, striped red and white, 
bespoke the presence of recognised leaders), 
the state of affairs was so unpromising, that 
a consultation was held on the propriety of 
retreating; and, this time, the force almost 
unanimously acknowledged its necessity. 

On the 6th of August, the British lost 
two killed and twenty-three wounded; the 
enemy had 300 casualties. Still, Colonel 
Tytler, whose despatches are succinct and 
explicitj writes to the commander-in-chief— 

The whole transaction was moat unsatisfactory, 
only two small iron guna (formerly captured by us, 
and destroved, in our ideas) being taken. It be¬ 
came painfully evident to all that we could never 
reach Lucknow t we had three strong posidong to 
force, defended by fifty guns and 30,000 men. One 

1 night and a day had cost ua, in sick and wounded, 

104 Europeans, and a fourth of our gun ammuni¬ 
tion: this does not include our killed and deadf— 
some ten men. We had 1,010 effective Europeans, 
and could, consequently, parade 900 or so j the men 
are cowed by the numbers opposed to them, and 
the endless fighting. Every village is held against 
U 9 , the zemindars having risen to oppose us j all the 
men killed yesterday were zemindars.*' 

The artillery oflcer recently quoted, ex¬ 
presses similar opinions ; only that, writ¬ 
ing in the freedom of private correspon¬ 
dence, he explains circum stance a to which 

♦ Ayr Ohser^:ert September, 1857, 

t Thus in Park Paper. 

the quartermaster-general could not allude. 

After showing the difference betw'cen the 
present and former expedition, and the 
manner in which the people now openly 
espoused the cause of the mutineers, he 
described the troops as being disheartened 
by sickness, exposure, and unremitting 
fatigue, and also *'by a late order, contain-* 
ing an insinuation against the courage of 
an unnamed portion of the force/^ which 
had, as a matter of course, been taken to 
itself by each individual regiment, and 
created a feeling of universal dissatisfac¬ 
tion/^ J 

So the troops marched back to ^lungul- 
war, and remained for three or foui* clays 
inactive. A letter written by General Have¬ 
lock on the 9th of August, shows how com¬ 
pletely his sanguine auticipations had fallen 
to the ground. “Things are in a most 
perilous state,” be tells his wife. “If we 
succeed in restoring anything, it will be by 
God^s especial and extraordinary mercy.” 

“ I must now write as one ’whom you may 
see no more, for the ebancea of war are 
heavy at this crisis.” Thank God for 

my hope in the Saviour., We shall meet in 
heaven 

At length it was resolved to recross the 
Ganges. A place was chosen for the 
embarkation of the force, where the river 
was ■much narrower than opposite Cawn- 
poor; but, to reach this spot, a succession of 
swamps and creeks had to be crossed. 
Causeways were thrown across the swamps, 
and bridges of boats over the creeks, 
with all speed, the engineers working 
manfully. On the 11th, the necessary 
preparations being completed, and the 
commissariat stores sent over in advance, 
the troops hoped to enjoy, that night, “ the 
shelter of a tent, or the comfort of a bed,” 
luxuries from which they bad parted on 
entering Oude. 

But a further delay arose. At 3 p.m. 

’ the bugle sounded, and orders were given 
for a third advance. The reason was, that 
tlie general had received false information 
that the enemy had come to Oonao with 
the intention of attacking the Europeans 
while crossing the river. About 200 men 
were left to guard the bridge; the re¬ 
mainder, which could not have greatly 
exceeded 800, started “with their arms in 
their hands, and their clothes on their 
backs; not another thing.” On reaching 

J Saturday MevieWf Noveniber, 1857* 

§ Brocks Havekchf p. 189, 
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Oonao, there was not a soul to be seen; 
but correct intelligence came in, to the effect 
that the enemy, under the impression that 
the general had crossed the Ganges two 
days before, had encamped, with 4,000 
infantry and 500 cavalry, one horse battery, 
and some native guns, in front of Bussernt 
Gunj, That night the tired and hungry 
men bivouacked on the swampy plain ; and 
the ne:tt morning they arose at dawn, wet 
with a heavy shower that had fallen in the 
night, to attack the foe a third time at 
nemly the same place, but more strongly 
posted than on previous occasions* The 
hostile artillery was well manned, “ In five 
minutes after w^e came into action,says an 
artillery officer, every man at the gun I 
was laying, was w^ounded with grape, ex¬ 
cept the sergeant and myself; and four of 
our gnn cattle were knocked over by round 
Bhot/^=^= Owing to the deep and wude 
morasses which defended the front of the 
enemy, there w^as difficnlty and delay in 
bringing the British guns to bear on the 
opposing batteries* Eventually one of these 
was taken in flank, and both were silenced, 
partly by some *Gucky shrapnelbut 
mainly by one of the magnificent eliargea of 
the Highlanders, wIlo rushed on the guns, 
captured two, and turned them against the 
flying foe. The others w^ere carried off by 
the enemy. The exhausted victors were 
quite incapable of pursuit* They had lost ^ 
five killed, and thirty wounded. The 
casualties on the other aide were estimated 
at 300* 

After halting to take breath, the Euro¬ 
peans returned to Oonao, where they 
cooked food and thence, in the cool of 
,thc evening, back to Miingulwar* On 
the following day the Gauges was crossed, 
and Havelock rejoined Neil, with the rem¬ 
nants of his shattered forces. The vic¬ 
tories^^ he had gained, read well in his 
despatclies: but what were the facts ? He 
had thrice driven the enemy fj'om the same 
ground; had captured the same cannon 
over and over again: but he had retreated 
three times; and, being finally defeated in 
the sole object of the campaign, had re¬ 
turned to Cawupoor with the loss of a 
fourth of his meu* The estimate of native 
casualties was very uncertmu: but even if 

* Saturday Heview, Koyember, 1857. 

t Friertd of India —the proprietor of the journal 
(Mr* Marahmeu) beitig the geuerafa brother-in-law, 

J Major North’s Journal^ p* ] 20* 

5 Frimid qf Indiut Sept. 10 th, 1857*) 


these were reckoned by thousands, the 
rebel ranks were being constantly recruited. 
There was scarcely a second opinion on the 
subject throughout India. The operations 
in Oude were declared,even by an authorityf 
strongly favourable to General Havelock, 
to have been complete failurcs,^^ and very 
costly ones; for the troops had been ex¬ 
posed, from the 20th of July to the 13 th of 
August, without tents, and had made a 
three weeks^ campaign of what was expected j 
to have been but an advance of a few days, f 
Major North declares, that wdiat was en¬ 
dured in marching from Allahabad to 
Cawnpoor, w'as light in comparison to the 
sufferings encountered in the advances and 
retreats in Oude*J 

On returning to Cawnpoor, a great 
difference was observable in the place, 
through the exertions of Neil. He had 
felt the necessity of conciliating the shop¬ 
keepers; and every morning, at daybreak, 
he w’ent among them, and endeavoured to 
reassure them regarding the expected ad¬ 
vance of tlie mutineers, wliose appearance, 
iu overwhelming numbers, was daily ex¬ 
pected* Another measure of his has been 
much discussed. Captain Bruce, the 
sttperintendent of x>oUce, in searching 
the house of a nawab said to be engaged 
iu besieging Lucknow, found that his 
female relatives had been left behind, and 
immediately seised them; giving them 
at the same time to understand, that 
they would alone be protected so long 
as any English women or children who 
might fall into the hands of the Ondo 
rebels should be uninjured*§ In ex¬ 
tenuation of this and other harsh mea¬ 
sures, it must be remembered that Neil 
was in a most arduous aiid critical posi¬ 
tion. The departure of the moveable 
column had encouraged the mutineers to 
reassemble at Bitlioor. - With his small 
force, aided by the little steamer &rkam^ 
pootraj Neil repeatedly dispersed them; 
but it was to no purpose: they returned 
again immediately j for their numbers and , 
their desperate case left them no alterna¬ 
tive but armed rebellion. 

The motley horde at the town of Bitlioor, 
consisted of some of the 2nd and 4th cav¬ 
alry, portions of Nana Sahib^s followers, and 
of the rebel infantry from Saugor ; num- 
hering, in all, 4,000 men with two guns. 
Havelock marched against them on the 
IGth of August, took the guns, and drove 
them off; but could not attempt pursuit, 
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not only from tlie wnnt of cavalry, but also 
from tlie cxliausterl condition of his own 
troops. The loss of the enemy was esti¬ 
mated at 250 killed and wounded; the 
British had eight rank and file killed, a?id 
forty-one wounded twelve died from 
sun-stroke,t and many others from cliolera 
and the effects of exposure and fatigue. 

On this occasionj the ill effect of march¬ 
ing Englishmen in India by day instead of 
by night, was particularly manifest The 
men came into action so fwgged with the 
heavy road and liot sun, that even the 
excitement of fighting scarcely sustained 
them. Strangely enough, the sepoys were 
equally exhausted ; for a Hindoo fast, "which 
had fallen on the previous day, had been 
strict!}’' kept by them, and scores were 
bayoneted as they lay fainting on the 
grotind; while others, haviiig fled beyond 
the reach of the guns, flung themselves 
down, incapable of further movemeut 

The Europeans were sniTounded by de¬ 
pressing Cl rcu instances. It was about forty 
days since they quitted Allahabad iu high 
health and spints : during that time they liad 
been engaged with the enemy, on an ave- j 
rage, every fourth day. Changed in appear¬ 
ance, no less than diminished in numbers, 
were they now. “ It w as really pitiable, 
the anonymous chronicler of the proceed¬ 
ings writes, "to see the regiments marching ^ 
back from Bithoor. The 78th left Allaha¬ 
bad over 300 strong; it is now reduced to 
Jess than 100 figliting-mein The 64th, 
that started a few^ m on tbs ago for Persia 
1,000 strong, is now reduced to the size of 
two companies, and the rest in propor¬ 
tion/"J 

The troops with which General Have¬ 
lock liad, on the 23rd of July, talked 
of " relieving Lucknow, and reconquering 
and pact fieating Oude,^^ were, on the 15th 
of August, described by him as in process 
of '^absorption by disease;” and by Neil, 
as " much used up ; imperative they should 
he rested and not exposed; not equal to a 
few miies^ march “total, seventeen officers 
and 466 men, non-effective.” On the 
23rd of August, Havelock telegraphed to 
Calcutta, that unless immediate reinforce- 
ineiits could be sent, he must abandon 
Cawnpoor, and fall back on Allahabad.^ ' 
There is no record in tlie public papers of 

* Brigadier-general Havelock’s despatch, August 
ITth, 1857 .—Limdon QaiHtey Nov. 24th, 1657. 

I Neil's teicgratn to commander-in-chief.—Park 
Papers (No# 4), p. 102. 
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tbis date, to show in what manner Havelock 
fulfilled those duties regarding the food, 
shelter, and appointmetits of tlie troops, the 
details of which fill so many hundreds of 
pages iu the “ Wellington Despatches,” , 
and explain why Colonel Wellesley con¬ 
ducted tlie guerilla warfare wliich suc¬ 
ceeded the capture of Serin gapatam wdtli 
such complete success, amid the jungles 
and fortified villages of Malabar, and tlie 
trackless forests of Wyuaad, Havelock 
commanded men admirably in the field ; 
but w'hat "were his commissariat arrange¬ 
ments? Did be, or did he not, habitually 
overrate his resources and his victories, 
and expose the men to fatigues and hard¬ 
ships which, by greater vigilance and 
j judgment, might have been avoided or 
mitigated? The Li/tf^ announced by his 
brother-iu-law, Mr. Mars liman, may ex- 
piaiu how far Havelock struggled against 
tlie force of circumstaiices; and what his 
reasons were fur actji wliicli arc at present 
Inexplicable, especially that strongly com¬ 
mented on by the Indian press, of cliauging 
the quarters of the troops after the Bitlioor j 
affair of the IGth, from tlie comparatively 
dry and comfortable houses in canton¬ 
ments, to tents pitched upon a swampy flat. 
The first night of the alteration the rain | 
fell in torrents; and though the teuls ' 
were good and did not leak, the absence | 
of drainage covered the ground with a 
carpet of mud. “During the day, the . 
soldiers were allowed to go to the stables I 
for some jirotection; but at night they 
w ere compelled to sleep on lliewet ground : 
and what with wet feet and wet clothes, 
th e con s eq u e n ces ra ay h e i m a gi n e d T bey 

were subsequently “permitted to remain 
in the stables;” but these were built on a 
dead fiat, with sw'amps of mud between 
each range, so that the men made path.s 
of bricks, in order to reach their quar- 
tei's drysliod. The Friend of Lidia, after 
stating these and other circumstant^es, ^ 
adds, “but General Havelock is a most 
energetic officer.”|| No one will deny 
this; yet, if the other assertions of the 
editor be correct, the general lacked quali* | 
fications indispensable in the person en¬ 
trusted wuth the care of such costly and 
' perishable articles as European troops. 
Under the circumstances, it is not sur- 

f Artilleiy ofllcer,— Jleview, November, 
1857. 

§ Further Pari- Fapera, 1857 (Na. 4), p. 113, 

{[ Friand qf Indian Sepicmber lOlb, 1857. 
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prising that, on the SOtli of August, lie 
should have been compellef! to inform the 
commimder-iii-chief, that the troops “ liaci 
been assailed in the most awful way by 
cholera, and were reduced to 700 in the 
Two officers died that day of 

cholera,* 

In another respect, the conduct of Have¬ 
lock was injudicious. His tendency to 
favouritism gave rise to much angry dis¬ 
cussion in the force. He praised the High¬ 
landers in general orderSj despatches, and 
telegrams, in the most glowing terms; and 
well he might: but the services of otiier 
portions of the column, of the Fusiliers, 
and especially of tlie 64th, were acknow¬ 
ledged in a much less gratifying manner. 
After adverting to the conquest of Cawm- 
poor by Lord Lake, in 1803, and making 
the extraordinary assertion that the Nana 
was the nephew of a matj whose “ life 
■was, by a too indulgent government, spared 
in 1817 the general order complimented 
the Highlanders on a charge equal to 
tliat by wliicli Assaye was won; aud con¬ 
cluded with tlie foliowiug paragraph:— 

“ Siity-fourth I you have put to silence the Jibes 
of your enemies throughout India, Your fi.ru was 
reserved until you saw the colour of your euomy^s 
mustachios—this gave us the victory.” 

Probably the gallant 64th would rather 
have dispensed with the praise, richly as 
they had earned it, than liave been humi¬ 
liated by the suggestion that their recent 
bravery had been necessary to silence jibes, 
which, to notice, w'as to envenom. 

The all as ion to Lord Lake wrs unfortu¬ 
nate, for it drew attention to the coritrast 
between the rare and slight notice taken in 
that general^a despatches, of the services 
rendered by lus beloved son and aide- 
de-camp, Major Lake; and the persistence 
with wirtch General Havelock “ begged 
specially to commend his aide-de-camp, 
Lieutenant Havelock, 10th Foot, to the pro¬ 
tection and favour of his excellency the 
CO m m a ii de r-in -chi e f. 

The death of Captain Beat son enabled 
Havelock to gratify his parental affection 
by nominating his son to the post of assist¬ 
ant adjutant-gen era!, the talents evinced 
in the action of the 16tli of July being 
mentioned in justification of the appoint- 
ment,t aud reiterated in a subsequent des- 

• Further Pari. Papers (J^o. 4), p. 107. 

t Brigadier-fjtiiera! Havtlotk, July SOiJb, 1857.— 
Park Papers (No, 4), p. 14. 


patch,! as the ground for a recommenda¬ 
tion for the Victoria medal. On the latter 
occasion, the brigadier-general described his 
sou as having led tlie 64t[i to the capture 
of the last hostile gun, the commanding 
officer being in front, dismounted. When 
tliis despatch returned to India, iti the 
columns of the London Gazette, both Have¬ 
lock and Stirling were dead; the latter 
having fallen at the Lend of his men, in the 
act of spiking a hostile gun. Lieutenant- 
colonel Bingham, vvlio had sncceeded to 
the command of the 64th, addressed the 
commander-in-chief (Sir Colin Campbell) 
on the subject, declai-ing, that the despatch 
was so ^vorded, as to make it appear that 
the late Major Stirling, ivho afterw^ards be¬ 
came a lieuteciaut-coJonel, was not properly 
lead i n g his reg i men t; ” w h e reas t b e oib cers 
maintained, that he Lad acted, as he did on 
all such occasions, most nobly and gallantly, 
aud that he was on foot at the time, because, 
in consequence of a shell bursting, his Jiorse 
had become unrideable. In short, it was 
very painful to the regiment, that the 
memory aud reputation of tlieir late gallant 
cotninanding officer should have been so im- 
tairly tampered w'ith§ Sir Colin Cam pbell 
recognised the importance of the case as a 
dangerous precedent; and, after drawing 
the attention of the Duke of Cambridge to 
the foregoing circumstances, he added— 

I confess to have a strong- feeling of sympathy 
with the officers of the 64th regiment; and it would 
be a matter of great satisfaction to me, if you w^ould 
have the goodness to move his royal highness to 
give a gracious expression towards the memory of 
the late Lieutenant-colouel StirUug, for the benefit 
of the 64th regiment. This instance is one of many 
in which, since the institution of the Victoria Cross, 
advantage has been taken hy young aides-d^camp 
and other staff officers to place themselves in pro¬ 
minent situations for the purpose of attracting atten¬ 
tion. To them life is of HtUe value, as compared 
with the gain of public honour; but they do not 
reflect, and the generals to -adiora they belong also 
do not reflect, on the cruel injustice thus done to 
gallant office fr, who, besides me excitement of the 
moment of action, have all the responsibility atten¬ 
dant on this situation. We know that tlie private 
soldier expects to be led by his regimental officers, 
whom he know's and recognises as the leadeirs to 
whom he is bound to look In the moments of the 
greatest trial and danger, and that he is utterly re¬ 
gardless of the accidental presence of an aide-de- 
camp or other staff officer, who is an absolute 
stranger to him. There is another point, also, 
having a great importance. By such despatches as 
the one above alluded to, it is made to appear to 

! August 18th, iSoT.—p. 103. 

§ Sir CoHn Campbell to the Duke of Cambridge, 
March 30th, 1S58.—Pari. Papers, June Sth, 1858. 
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the woridj th&i a regirnent would have proved 
wanting in courage^ except for an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, Such a reflection is most gulling to a 
regiment of British soldiers—indeed almost intole¬ 
rable ; and the fact is remembered against it by all 
the other corps in her majestj'*8 service. Soldiers 
feel such things most keenly. I would, therefore, 
again beg leave to dwell on the injustice sometimes 
done by general ofhcers when they give a public 
preference to those attached to them over old 
ofiicei'B, who are charged with the most difficult and 
responsible duties.—I have, &c. 

** C. CAMrtJKLL, Commander-in-chief. 

The Adjutant-general, Horae-Guards, London,” 

The Duke of Cambridge responded to 
Sir Colin'a appeal^ by declaring that— 

“ H.Tl.H. enters fully into the feelings of Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel Bingham, who has, in vindication of 
the character of hia late commanding officer and of 
the 64ih rcginnenti f50 honourably appealed to your 
sense of Justice i and he has much gratification in 
now recording his entire satisfaction with the whole 
conduct of Lieutenant-colonel Stirling, and of the 
excellent regioient which he commanded with so 
much credit to himself and advantage to the 
service*"* 


III this painful affair, no blame could of 
course attach to young Havelock, who was 
popular with the troops, and is nientioried 
in the private coiTesporidence of the period, 
as a brave soldier of the Charles O'MaUey 
stamp* He would have made a first-rate 
commander of irregular corps; and that is 
no light praise* 

That the officers of the 64th were justi¬ 
fied in considering the despatch in question 
calculated to mislead the public regcard- 
iiig the services of Major Stirling, is evi¬ 
dent from the manner in which the pas¬ 
sage was quoted by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, wbeu proposing to extend the 
annuity of ^1,000 a-year settled upon 
the general with his baronetcy^ to his next 
heir, Lieutenant Havelock. The chancel¬ 
lor spoke of the lieutenant as taking the 
lead on account of the death of Major 
Stirling; whereas the major was unhurt 
on that occasion^ but fell at Cawnpoor 
four weary months later* 


CHAPTER XX* 

CALCUTTA; ARRIVAL OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL FROM ENGLAND, AND REINFORCE¬ 
MENTS FROM THE COLONIES; REVOLT IN BEHAR, PATNA, AND DINAPOOR; RELIEF 
OF AHRAH; THE VENGEANCE-CRY; GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING 
MUTINEERS; KOLAPOOR AND SATTARA; BERHAMPOOE, ROHNEE, AND BHAU- 
GULFOOR*~JULY TO OCTOBER, 1857, 


The incident just narrated^ has brouglit 
Sir Colin Campbell some^vhat abruptly be¬ 
fore the reader, or rather brought him 
back again for Sir Colin was a veteran 
Indian as well as Peninsular campaigner, 
Decisive intelligence of the character of 
the sepoy mutiny reached England ou the 
27th of Junej and created extraordinary 
excitement, among all classes through¬ 
out the United Kingdom, Hundreds of 
voices trembled as they uttered, ^^Who 
can tell what horrors are being enacted 
even now?” And these fears were realised; 
for that baneful 27th of June witnessed 
t h e fi rst Caw n p oor m as sacre, Troop s co uld 
not be dispatched at a day^s noticcj nor 
(for the most part) officers either; but 
twenty-four hours sufficed for the prepara-, 
tioiis of the hardy Scotj to whom the gov- 

• Dated "Horse-Guards, May ITlh, 1858.^ 
t Indian debate,—TVme#, February fith, 1858, 
j See Introductory Chapter, p. 104, 


ernment and the nation appealed with one 
accord in the emergeticy* It is singular how 
many distinguished men have returned from 
India in disgrace or in disgust, and gone 
out again amid the most enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration of qualities which had been previ¬ 
ously ignored. Sir Colin was one of 
these. He had held the command on the 
Punjab frontier after its conquest, and had 
differed on material points from Sir John 
Lawrence, regarding the military opera¬ 
tions to be conducted there* '^A guerilla 
war, carried on by civilians,” was his espe¬ 
cial aversion; and when Lord Dalhousiej on 
being referred to regarding some point in 
dispute, decided in favour of the Punjab 
authorities, and expressed himself in “suffi¬ 
ciently cutting terms” with nesjiect to Sir 
Colin, the latter resigned his position, and 
returned to England, His sword had no 
time to rust in its sheath. In the Crimea 
he did good service; but it was as a general 
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of division He was passed overj in 

a marked mimiierj mi£ii the Indian atorm 
burst forth; and then, because tlie govern¬ 
ment needed a good man for the oHioe of 
commailder-iji-chief, even more than a good 
office for a Dowb/' and knQw of no one 
who uDited warlike and oligarchical quali¬ 
fications, the latter were dispensed witli, 
and Colin Campbell returned to India, 
to cope with the greatest perils that ever 
menaced Britisli India. Had tlje cliarae- 
ter of the new commaiider-in-chief been 
thorougbly appreciated by the public in 
1857, it is possible that his popularity 
would have been for the time much dimi¬ 
nished. Pie was not rabid against sepoys; 
he knew them well; had never thought 
them free from the vices and defects com¬ 
mon to a host of mercenaries; and did hot 
now view them as demons. His character 
as a commander was misunderstood; for 
being, in all tliat concerned himself^ hardy 
and energetic, brave to excess where Jus 
own life was coucerued^^—it was said in 
England, that he was too rash to be en¬ 
trusted with the command of an Hrmy/''f 
In India, the very opposite was asserted:, 
it was feared that he wuuid be too chary of 
the health and life of the troops ; and that 
(in tlie words attributed to Lord Dal- 
housie) he would carry caution to the 
verge of something else,” j 

A glance at the person of the weather¬ 
beaten soldier, was calculated to moderate 
these extreme views of his character. The 
organ of canthni might be strongly de¬ 
veloped underneath the gray curls; but no 
evidence of indecision, or want of self- 
reliaucej could be found tliere, nor auy 
weakness traced in the spare and compact 
figure, ill the broad and vigorous fore¬ 
head, seamed witli many a furrow; in the 
kindly but keen blue eye, glancing from 
bencilth the shaggy eyebrow; or the well- 
cut month, screened by a short moustache, 
the only hair suffered to remain ou his 
face, even under an Indian sun.§ 

Sir Colin lauded at Calcutta on the ISUi 
of August, 1857, wlieri things w^ere at their 
very worst. Glide iu arms; Roliileund re¬ 
volted; the Doab iu the hands of the 
enemy; Central India in confusion; one 

• See an able, though not unprejudiced, sum¬ 
mary of Sir Colin Cttnipbclfs Catnpai(/ni by A 
disabled Officerf'dated*' Dublin, July 1858.'*— 

Tiin^s, August 5tb, 1858. 

t Speech of Lieutenant-colonel Alisou.— 

May $Sth, 1858. 
i: Time$^ August otb, 1857. 


OF SIR COLIN CAMPBELL. 


great magazine captured; the gnu inauu- 
factory lost at Futlchglitir; con iinuiu cation 
with the Punjab cut o(f; the force at Delhi 
(the last accoiuits of whicli ’were dated the 
18th of July, and had come by Bombay) 

struggling to hold a position of observa¬ 
tion, not siege” before. Delhi; Lucknow 
blockaded; Agra threatened by the Gwalior 
cootiugeut; Cawnpoor again iu danger 
from foes without and pestilence witliiu. 
Yet all this seems to have failed to rouse 
the Calcutta autliorities to energetic action, 
A writer ivlio had ample means of knowing 
tiie facts of the case, asserts, that when the 
new commander-in-chief arrived in Calcutta, 
everything was deficient, aud had to be pro- 
yidech “The first arrivals from England 
would, ere long, be comiug iu, aud for their 
equipment nothing was in readiness ; means 
of transport there were hardly auy; horses 
for cavalry or artillery there were none; 
Enfield rijfie ammunition was deficient; 
flour even was ruuuiog out; guns, gun- 
carriages, aud harness, for the field bat¬ 
teries, were either unfit for active service, 
or (lid not exist. Great and immediate 
were the efforts now made to supply these 
various wants. Horses were purchased at 
an iinmeuse price (£80 for each trooper, 
ou an average); those of the 8th Madras 
light cavalry who had refused to embark 
for service iu Bengal, were taken from 
them and sent up to Calcutta; rifle-balls 
were manufactured at Calcutta, at Madras, 
aud sent for overland from Euglaud; Hour 
was ordered to be procured, with the least 
possible delay, from the Cape; field guns 
were cast at t!ie foundry ut Cos si poor; 
guu-eaiTiages and harness made up with all 
possible haste; the commissariat depart- 
uients stimulated to a degree of activity 
hitherto not even dreamt of Ji£ * 
The whole military machiue was set agoing 
with a high steam pressure.”|| 

The great error of the Calcutta authoin¬ 
ti es, and the one whicli was most inex¬ 
cusable, inasmuch as they had refused to 
listen to the suggestions and entreaties of 
Sir H. La vy re nee on the subject, regarded 
the transit of troops. Sir Patrick Grant 
liad initiated certain arraugements ; Sir 
Colin developed a system by which 200 men 

§ Itussell.— TimeA^ June 4th, 1858. 

II Lord Cli/de^s Ctmtpnii/u hi India. Understood 
to be written by Lieutenant-colonel Alison, the 
eider of the two brothers (the only sons of Sir Archi¬ 
bald Alison) who went out, the one as military 
jiecretary, the other as aide-de-camp, to Sir Colin*'— 
Blackwood’s Mdinbur^h October, 1858. 
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a-day were regularly forwanled along the 
Great Trunk road to Allahabad (500 miles 
diataiit), in covered carta drawn by bul- 
j locks, wiiichwere relieved at regidar stages; 
the men, on arriving at each halting-pi ace, 
finding their meals prepared for them, as if 
I they had been travelling on an Euglisli 
I railway; while the road was kept clear 
' of the rebels by small columns of in¬ 
fantry and artillery moving along it at 
irregular intervals. Until the end of Octo¬ 
ber, the commauder-ia-cliief remained at 
I Calcutta, ceaselessly employed in the pie- 
, parations on which his subsequent successes 
I were based. 

I The first succour came, as has been 
I already shosvti, from the colonies. Tlie 
wide-spread power of England, and the 
I ready response given in each province within 
reach to the cry for help, materially con- 
I tributed to save the mother-country her 
1 Indian empire. The colonial governors be- 
' liaved with admirable decision. Sir Henry 
! Ward instantly forwarded to Calcutta 
I almost every British soldier in Ceylon; and 
the reinforcement was most opportune, 
although it consisted only of a few coropa- 
uies of H.M. 37th, with a small proportion 
I of artillery- Lord Elphinstoue (whose ener¬ 
getic and successful administratiou of the 
I Bombay government has received the im¬ 
perfect appreciation which commonly at- 
I tends the policy of those who study to pre- 
I vent, ratlier than to quell revolt), upon hU 
' own respousibLIity, sent vessels to the Mau¬ 
ritius and the Cape for troops. Sir James 
I Higginsou unhesitatingly surrendered the 
garriaou of his island, coiisistiug of the 5 th 
Fusiliers, the 4tli and 33rd regiments; and 
Sir George Grey answered the appeal by 
forwarding four seasoimd regiments to India. 
In fact, every horse at id man available at 
the momejit were dispatched from the Cape 
to the transports which were waitiug for 
them. The colonists seconded the governor 
with hearty 2 eai- In order that every 
soldier might be spared for India, the in¬ 
habitants of Cape Town and its vicinity 
cheerfully took iipou themselves all the 
duties of the garrison; and as the demand 
for horses was especially urgent, the studs 
of private stables (including that of the gov¬ 
ernor himself) were freely yielded for the 
service of the expedition, without any such 
enhancement of price as the occasion would 
naturHlJy bring ahout."^ 

The diversion of the Chinese expedition 
^ Timesj October 20th, 18o7* 


from Hong Kong to China, was the fruit of 
Lord Elgiu^s clear view of the mauner 
ill wliich one duty might be overbalauced 
by another, and of his moral courage iu 
risking the success of his own mission, for 
the sake of affording eOicieut co-operation 
to the Indian government. 

The unexpected arrival of 1,700 troops 
was a joyful surprise for the people of 
Calcutta; and the society of Lord Elgin 
for a month, mast liave been welcome to 
the harassed governor-gen era I; for they 
had been friends from boyhood. 

The Bhajtnon, moreover, brought, in the 
person of its captain, a first-rate artillery 
officer* The commander of the naval bri¬ 
gade iu the Crimea, was sadly w’aoted in a 
country whose abundant rivers could not 
boast a single gun-boat. William Peel was 
the very man for the emergency. At tliree- 
aiid-thirty he had attained a reputation 
which would liave gladdened the father 
whose career of statesmanship bad been 
so suddenly closed, and which had been 
as a spring of new life to his widowed 
mother. Circumstances had developed his 
peculiar gifts, especially the ^‘mechauical 
aptitude^t indispensable to a sailor- He 
had also the unflagging energy, the dogged 
persistence needful in that most ouerous 
position—the command of marines. 

Scarcely had his vessel cast anchor in the 
Gauges, before he commenced orgaiiisiug a 
naval brigade ; and on the 18th of August, 
tlie governmeut were able to anuouuce that 
Captain Peel, with 400 seamen and ten 68- 
poauders, had left Calcutta for Allahabad. 

The timely close of the Persian expe¬ 
dition has been already noticed. It was 
iu many points important, but especially 
as it placed at the disposal of govem- 
menC tlie services of an able commander, , 
thoroughly acquainted with Indian affairs* 
This was Sir James Outram, wlio, it will 
be remembered, had taken a prominent part 
in the aoneKation of Oude as chief commis- | 
sioner. In 1857 he had returned to Eng¬ 
land, '‘bowed down by sickness and continual 
pain, which almost deprived him of sleep 
but, at the outbreak of the Persian war, 
he accepted the command of tlie expedi¬ 
tion, anti, at its successful close, returned 
to India, where he arrived on the 1st of 
August, and was nominated to the united 
eoiumand of the troops iu the Dinapoor and 
Cawnpoor divisions, and reappointed chief 
commissioner in Oude. It was intended 
t Bussell. —TimeSi December 31st, 18o8, 
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that he should at once proceed to Cawn- 
]iODT with reinforcemcuts, and march thence 
to the relief of Lucknow ; but a fresh 
delay arose, in consequence of the out¬ 
break of mutiny and insurrection in the 
province of Behan 

I Patna^ the chief city, contains upwards of 
' 300,000 inhabitants, a large proportion of 
whom are hlussulmans* It is situated on 
tlie Ganges, which river separates the 
Patna district from those of Sarnn, Tir- 
hoot, and Mongliyr. The small civil sta¬ 
tions of GyUj fifty miles to the south, 
Chupraj forty miles to the north, and 
Arrakj thirty-five miles to the west, of| 
Patna, were, in June, 1857, under the con¬ 
trol of the commissioner, Mr. William 
Tayler, whose conduct, as a commissioner 
of revenue, had led his colleagues to inti¬ 
mate, that unless it were changed, they 
could not continue to work with him. Pie 
was still more unpopular with the natives, 
having, in the matter of raising funds for 
an industrial institution at Patna, ex- 
1 cited much dissatisfaction and scandal in 
I his division.'^^ His proceedings were being 
I inquired into at the time of the mutiny. 

, At such a crisis, the lieutenant-governor 
naturally desired to avoid a change in the 
head executive office of the district, and 
trusted that the intelligence, energy, 
and local knowledge of the commissioner, 
might, under tlie close supervision prac¬ 
ticable by means of the electric tele¬ 
graph, be made useful to the public. Tlie 
military station of Bimpoorj ten miles to 
the westward of Patna, was garrisoned by 
H.M. 10th Foot, the 7th, 8th, and 40th 
N.I., one company of European, and one of 
Native artillery. Major-general Lloyd, the 
officer in command of the station, has been 
j already meutioned. He had seen fifty- 
I three years' service; and though of course 
an old man, had been chosen, as lately as 
1854, for the suppression of the South al 
insurrection; and his conduct on that occa¬ 
sion had given entire satisfaction to Lord 
Dalhousie, He was liable to attacks of 
gout, which at times imfitted him for field 
service. Still, it will be seen, when the 
subject is reviewed with the calmness 
which is rarely evinced in discussing re¬ 
cent events, whether the major-general, 
notwithstanding his seventy years and his 
gouty feet,” does not deserve credit 
for the policy with which he so long kept 
buck the Native regiments under his com¬ 
mand from open mutiny, and for the 


arrangements wdiich were (as he avers) 
rendered lui successful by the incapacity 
and selfish terror of those who should have 
carried them out. 

Unfortunately, the military and civil 
authorities acted on different plans. Con¬ 
ciliation was the motto of the major-gen¬ 
eral; '^unlimited hanging/' of the com¬ 
missioner. The latter found a zealous co¬ 
adjutor in Major Holmes, who commanded 
tlie 32th irregular cavalry at Segowlie, 
about a hundred miles distant, A detach¬ 
ment of the 12th had been located at 
Patna, and constant intercoursa was main¬ 
tained between that city and Segowlie. 
Marked contempt was evinced by tlie com¬ 
missioner and the major far superior autho¬ 
rity. Major Holmes took upon himself, in 
the middle of June, to declare a large tract 
of country under martial law, and wrote to 
the magistrates of the various districts, ac¬ 
quainting them with Ins determination, 
and desiring to pro cl aim a reward of fifty 
rupees for the capture of every rebel sepoy, 
or for informatioii which might lead to the 
conviction of any persons guilty of speak¬ 
ing seditions w'ords against the government. 
Ail petty rajahs were to be informed, that 
for eoncealing any sedition or any rebels, 
they would be punished as principals. The 
style of this communication was as extra¬ 
ordinary aa the matter. The letter to Mr. 
McDonuel, of Sarun, dated Segowlie, 
June 19th/' began as follows:—a 
single clear heati is better than a dozen 
c<mfused ones in these times, and as military 
law is better than civil in a turbulent conn- j 
try, I have assumed absolute military control ! 
from Goruckpoor to Patna, and have placed | 
under absolute mililary rule all that couii- i 
try including the districts of Samu, Clium- 
parun, and Tirhoot/' 

The magistrates appealed to Mr. HalHday, 
the lieLUenant-goveriior of Bengal, for in¬ 
structions how to act with regard to Alajor 
Holmes; and were informed, in reply, that 
his proceeding was to bs repudiated as 
wholly illegal and unauthorised, nothing 
whatever having occurred in Behiir to jus¬ 
tify the proclamation of martial law. Au 
explanation was required from Mr. Tayler, 
as to his reasons for not informing the 
lieutenant-governor of what had occurred; 
to which he answered, that although he 
knew Major Holmes had acted illegally, 

I he had intention ally avoided noticing it; 
feeliug that, ^Miowever the forraalities of 
civilised society might be violated, the 
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esgentiak of all society, life, propert}^, and 
order, were most effectually preserved by 
the military despotism thus established, and 
that the end fully justified the means/'* 
Mr* TayJer was following out, at Patna^ 
a course of policy identical with that at¬ 
tempted by Major Holmes on the Segowlie 
frojitier; and, by “constant arrests, and an 
unceasing use of hemp/' was gaining great 
credit “from tlie planters and mevcantile 
community—even from the fettered press 
of India/'f But while private correspon¬ 
dence and public journals furnished Ml 
accounts of these vigorous steps, the orders 
and inquiries of the lieutenant-governor 
were utterly disregarded. At letigtb he 
learned, from private sources, that, on the 
I 21st of June, Mr. Tayler had caused the 
I four leading members of the Wahabee sect 
I of Mohammedans in Patna to be arrested, 

' and had taken steps to disarm the city, 
j When compelled to account for his conduct, 

I the commissioner admitted, that the only 
evidence against the prisoners “was that of 
an untrustworthy informer, who produced 
letters to substantiate his charge, of which 
one only was genuine; and that his state¬ 
ments regarding the distribution of money, 
the entertainment of fighting-men, and 
other preparations of revolt, proved incor¬ 
rect from subsequent discoveries.*' He had, 
however, deemed it “politic to detain the 
principal Wahabee gentlemen, as hostages 
for the good behaviour of the sect, wbicli is 
said to be numerous, and peculiarly formi¬ 
dable from its organisation, and to be ready 
to merge all its differences with other Mo¬ 
hammedans, to join in a crusade against 
the Christiaiis/'j: 

In consequence of the order for disarming, 
a large amount of weapons was produced; 
hut, in the search subsequently instituted, 
“few, if any, w^ere found," and none in the 
houses of the Wahabees. A reign of terror 
had com me need for the natives; a scaffold 
was erected on the parade; “ all inhabitants 
were warned to remain at home after nine at 
night;*'and many loyal subjects were arrested 
in their own homes at midnight, on the 

* GovffrnmentKafralive of Events.—^Further Parh 
Papers, 1857 (No, 5), p. 20. 

f q^' £/te Jien^ai A rmy ; by One who has 

served under Sir Cliarlea Napier | p. 177. 

X Further Pari. Pajieis (N^o, 5), p. 3. 

§ Ibid., p. 24. I 

t| Among the letters found in the house of Peer 
Ali, was one written by him, in wJiich he says, “ I 
require the assistance of your ]prayers to obtain my 
end; if not, I value nut life.’* On the same sheet; uf | 
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accusation of some revengeful servant or 
j treacherous relative, Mr. Tayier brushed 
aside ail forms of law as if they had been 
so many cobwebs, and used the despotic 
powers he had assumed, in such a manner 
as to irritate the whole of the native popula¬ 
tion, and engender a dangerous feeling of 
insecurity among the respectable portion of 
the inhabitants. § At length, on the 3rd of 
July, ail emeuie took place. At about eight 
o'clock in the evening, 200 men, witli flags, 
music, and guns, broke into the premises of 
the Roman Catholic Mission, and destroyed 
some property, but stole nothing, and in¬ 
jured no one. Dr. Lyell, assistant to the 
opium agent, with nine Seiks, proceeded to 
the spot: he was on horseback; and, having 
distanced his support, rode alone to the 
mob, and was shot. Captain Rattray, with 
a detachment of Seiks, soon arrived, and 
the rabble dispersed. Thirty men, said 
to be concerned in the outbreak, were 
arrested and tried by the commissioner 
and the magistrate, Mr. Lowis {who was 
subsequently removed from office by Mr. 
Tayler, for not seconding ivith sufficient 
energy his anti-native proceedings). Four¬ 
teen of the prisoners, including Peer Ali, a 
Mussulman booksellerj| (who is said to have 
shot Dr. Lyell), were condemned to death, 
und executed the same day; the remaining 
sixteen were sentenced to ten years' hn- 
prison men t. The mode in which convic¬ 
tions were obtained may be nnderstaod 
from the following circumstance:—A police 
jemadar, named Waris Ali, had been ar¬ 
rested on suspicion during the night of 
the 23rd of June, He begged earnestly 
for life, and asked if he could do anytlunsf 
to obtain it. The reply and commentary 
made by Mr. Tayler, were as follows:—* 
“1 told him—M will miike a bargain with 
you; give me three lives, and I will give 
you yours/ He then told me all the 
names that I already knew; but could dis¬ 
close nothing further, at least with any 
proof in support. He was evidently not 
sufficiently clever to be Ali Kurreem's con¬ 
federate/'^ And, on the 6th of July, 

paper, aaollier hand had written—“The state of 
affairs at Putna is as follows. Some respectable 
parlies of the city are in prison, and the subjects 
are all weary and disgusted with the tyranny and 
opi^ression exercised by government, whom they all 
curse. May God hear the prayers of the opprt^ssed 
very soon.'^^AppendLt to Pari. Papers (No. o), 
p, 21. The house of Peer Ali w'as ra^ed to the 
ground, by the commissioner's order. 

^ t'urther Pari. Papers (No. 5), p. 16, 
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Wavis All was Imnged. Jfr. Tayler was not 
to be tliiis foiled* * * § He had made up his mind 
that some wealthy person must have been 
concerned in the conspiracy^ and tlmt an 
example was required from the indtiential 
classes. The destined victim was Lootf Ali 
Klian^ tlie richest banker in Patna, who 
eljanced to be at tbe time at law ivitb liis 
nepheWj Yelaynt Ali Khan* The nephew 
appears to have played into the hands of 
Mr* Tayler, and Lootf Ali was arrested 
by the order of tbe commissioner, and com- 
mitted far trial on the groimtl of having 
knowingly harboured a deserter named Mo- 
Imbet Ali, who was tbe nephew of one of his 
servants. The case was tried by the ses- 
siims judge, Mr* R* N* Farqnliargon, and 
tbe prisonerwas acquitted j hut the conduct 
of Mr* Tayler was so extraordinary, that 
Mr* Farqnharson laid the entire case before 
the lieutenant-governor, and, at the same 
time, ^ * t ra n s m itt ed se veral p r i v ate J e tters, 
sent him by the commissioner; in which, 
with a very indecent disregard of ordinary 
propriety, Mr* Tayler had continued, during 
the trial, to endeavour to indiience the 
mind of tlie judge, and almost to urge him 
to condemn the prisoner/' Air* Farqn¬ 
harson further mentioned— 

Reports being ciiirent that Rome of tbe meiii 
pxjnished as being concerned in the city outbreak, 
were convicted by the commmion presided over by 
Mr* Tayler, on evidence less reliable tVian that 
which he had rejected in Lootf Alfs case. The 
judf^e was not in the least cognizant of what the 
evidence was, but considered it hia duty to report 
the common opinion on the aubject, for the govern¬ 
ment to take such steps as might he thought fit 
to test tbe truth of statements damaging to tbe 
civil service, and to the European character at 
hrge*'^» 

Of course, a functionary whose “con¬ 
stant, indelicate, and illegal interference'^t 
with the course of justice was always on the 
aide of severity, would be sure to alienate the 
minds of the zemindars from the govern¬ 
ment* Mr. Tayler was not the person to 
confirm the w'avering allegiance of Rajpoot 
nobles* Among’ those who had suffered 
deeply^ from our revenue proceedings, was 
Kooer Sing—a ohief whose “honourable 
and strai gilt for ward character^ stood high 
even among Europeans ; but who, although 
between eigiity and ninety years of age, was 

• Further Piirl Pupers, 11557 (No, o), p. 18, 

t Ibid., p. 24* 

I >ir. Tayler. Letter dated July 2ai'd, 1857.— 
Appendix to Parh Papers (No. 5), p. 142* 

§ Mr* Wake expressed a similar opinion 


an object of suspicion mi account of the 
influence he exercised as tlie head of an 
ancient family; from liis personal ability; 
and from “ids peculiar position as tlie 
mined owner of vast estates, who would be¬ 
come supreme in the district on tbe occur¬ 
rence of disorder, but who, as Jong as law 
and order prevailed, could barely find tbe 
means to pay the interest of his debts." 

Therefore, AIouzd Money, tbe Bebar 
magistrate, suggested tlie adoption of a con¬ 
ciliatory policy with regard to Kooer Sing, 
and, indeed, to tlie people generally* “ One 
or two executions" migiit, he writes, " strike 
terror and do good ■" but “the daily repeti¬ 
tion of such scenes (where the people are 
against us) only hardens and aggravates;" 
and he added, tliat if “one of the influential 
zemindars, like Kooer Sing, be suspected 
aod pushed liard, lie may very probably 
prefer rebellloi] to hanging; and Ids example 
would be contagions,"^ 

Mr. Tayler could not appreciate tins 
reasoning; and though he repeatedly men¬ 
tions the aged cliief in terms of respect, 
most unusual witli Idni, he nevertlieless sent 
a Mussulman agent to the palace of Kooer 
Sing, at Jiigdespoor, near Arrab, to intimate 
the suspicions entertained of his loyalty, 
and to bid him repair in person to Patna, to 
give an account of himself* “The native 
agent was at tlie same time directed to 
scrutinise everything connected witli and 
about Kooer Sing, and to submit a con¬ 
fidential report regarding it to tbe com¬ 
missioner*" An ordinary proprietor, in tbe 
midst of his teiiantr}^ might have been 
successfully treated in this manner; but 
the present zemindar chaiiced to be a Raj¬ 
poot, ill the heart of hia clan ; and the gov¬ 
ernment agent came hack as wise as he 
went* Kooer Sing received him lying 
on a bed, and pleaded age and infirmity in 
reply to the commissioner's summons, but 
pledged himself to repair to Patna as soon 
as his health would permit, and the Brah¬ 
mins could find a propitious day for the 
journey. From other sources the goveni- 
ment were told, that he had declared he 
would not go to Patna, and wcmld resist if 
sent for* The secret inquiry made on his 
estate did not elicit information as to anv 
preparations having been made for revolt; 
“ nor did there apjiear to be reason to sup¬ 
pose that his people were particularly dis¬ 
affected. It was well Icnow'll that they 
would follow liim as their feudal chieftain, 
in the event of his raising the standard of 
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rebellion; but beyond this nothiug was 
ascertained.”^ 

Leaviug the Patna commissioner and 
Major Holmes to pursue their course of 
“hanging right and leftj”t by reason of the 
powers of life and death extended to them 
and twelve other persons in Behar, or its 
immediate vicinity, between the 17th of 
June and the 10th of JulyjJ it is necessary 
to turn to Dinapoor, where Major-general 
Lloyd was maintaining order by the opposite 
system ofeonMenee and conciliation. For 
many weeks he was successful The ill- 
conducted disarming at Benares, the news 
of which caused instant revolt at Allahabad 
and Fyzabad, created great excitement at 
Dioapoor on the 7th of Juue; and Major- 
general Lloyd asserts, that had it not beeu 
for the influence and exertions of their Eu¬ 
ropean officers, the three native regiments 
would have deserted with their arms that 
liight His conviction was, that the sepoys, 
being on the watcli for the slightest evidence 
of aii attempt to disarm them, would have 
fled with their w eapous on the approach of 
the guns and Europeans; and their disper¬ 
sion, armed or unarmed, was deprecated 
by him, on the ground that it would be fol¬ 
lowed by the disorgauisatiou of the sur¬ 
rounding country, and would necessitate 
the detention of troops whose presence was 
needful to save the garrisons of Lucknow 
and Cawnpoor, Still, viewing an outbreak 
as a probable contingency, he made arrange¬ 
ments to meet it with the officers of the sta¬ 
tion and functionaries of the surrounding 
districts, and the boats on the Soane river 
were ordered to be collected on the further 
bank, in readiness to be destroyed or sunk 
in the event of mutiny, so as to hinder 
the crossing of the rebels. 

The course taken certainly gained time* 
The native regiments, especially the 40th, 
behaved well throughout the remainder of 
the trying month of June, and up to the 
25th of July, The question of disarming 
them w^as publicly canvassed; for the mer¬ 
cantile community of Calcutta were largely 
interested in the indigo-producing district 
of Tirhootj of which Patna and Dioapoor 
were the two chief stations; and a revolt at 
this period, while the plant was still uncut, 
would have ruined many capitalists. With the 

• Further Fail. Papers (No. 5), p, 3S. 

f TifiteSt August 19th, 1857. 

t Further Furl. Papers (No. 5), p. 10. 

§ General Lloyd's Letter .—Daily Aew-s, October 
30th, 1857. 
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government, also, the tranquillity of Beliar 
was a financial question; for at Patna alone 
(a city of eight miles in extent), the opium 
godowns were valued at £3,000,000 ; and 
at Ghazipoor there was nearly £2,000,000 
of the same property, besides one of the 
largest government studs in India. The 
5 th Fusiliers, 800 strong, arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta, from the Mauritius, on the 5th of 
July, and were dispatched by a steamer, on 
the i2th, up the Ganges. It was calculated 
that they would be off Dinapoor about the 
22nd j and the European planters, interested 
in the indigo trade, petitioned Lord Canning 
to order the Fusiliers to disembark and 
disarm the native regiments, in conjunction 
with H.M* 10th Foot, Lord Canning re¬ 
fused, and persisted in leaviug General 
Lloyd free to disarm the sepoys, or not, as 
he thought fit* General Lloyd, encompassed 
by difficulties; with nothing left him but a 
choice of evils; harassed by the railing of 
the Europeans, yet unwilling to see tlie 
troops whom he had so long commanded, 
pass through the now hackneyed phases of 
panic, revolt, and dispersion or extermina¬ 
tion—resolved, iu au evil moment, on a half 
measure, which excited the fear of the sepoys 
without allaying that of the Europeans. 
This was to suffer the sepoys to retain their 
muskets, but to render them useless by 
taking away the percussion-caps from tlie 
native magazine, leaving fifteen caps per 
man. Accordingly, on the morning of the 
25th of July, two bullock-carts were sent 
for the caps, and were loaded without oppo¬ 
sition ; but while passing the native lines, 
on the tvay to the European portion of the 
cantonment, the 7th and 8th regiments 
caught sight of the carts, and rushed for- 
vrard to seize them. The officers went 
among the men, and the carts were suffered 
to proceed. ^^The 40th N.I. made a decided 
demonstration towards the cause of order 
and discipline, being ready to oppose any 
attempt to rescue the cap3.”§ 

The withdrawal of the remaining caps 
was immediately resolved on* The Native 
officers were ordered to collect them, it 
being considered that the men would feel 
; it quite madness to attempt resistance, 

' But panic is a form of madness; aud the 
! example of scores of regiments should have 
showu that resistKiice might be expected 
under certain circumstances, although even 
temporary success might be hopeless. The 
7th and 8th N.I., when asked for their 
caps, rose in open mutiny; the d-Oth dirl 
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not at first join; but being fired on by raen 
of the 10til, from the roof of the European 
hospital, they went off and joined the muti¬ 
neers,^'* General Lloyd was suffering from 
an attack of gout. He had no horse at hand. 
He had previously given full instructions 
for the attack and. pursuit of the sepoys by 
the guns and H.M. 10th, and had received 
from the colonel of that regiment a promise 
not to be caught napping.” Therefore, 
believing that he could do nothing further 
regarding the land operations, the general 
went on boai'd a steamer which had arrived 
at Hinapoor that morning, and proceeded 
in it along the rear of the native lines; for 
the river being only some 200 yards dis¬ 
tant from the riglit of the advancing column 
of guns and Europeans, General Lloyd “ex¬ 
pected to get some shots at the sepoys on 
shore, or escaping by the river,” 

The guns, notwithstanding the arrange¬ 
ment that the bullocks were to be kept 
ready for harnessing, were tardy in approach¬ 
ing the native lines. At length they opened 
at a long range on a body of mutineers 
assembled near the N.L magazines. H.M. 
10th and 37th fired, “also, at impossible 
distances ; and the whole of the three regi- 
meuts tied €ft masse: even the sick in the 
hospitals went Several boats, laden with 

fugitives, were run clown and sunk by the 
steamer; 'but the majority of the rebels 
escaped ; for they fied across the swampy 
fields, behind the magazines, across a full 
nullah; beyond w'hich the Europeans, under 
Colonels Eenwick and Huyslie, found pur¬ 
suit impracticable. The troops “ burnt 
down some villages and the native bazaar, 
did some work in the shape of “loot,” and 
then returned to their quarters. General 
Lloyd, believing he saw some sepoys further 
up the shore, pursued them in the steamer, 
but found only unarmed villagers, on whom, 
lie adds, “of course I did not fireThis 
last sentence is important, for it accounts 
for the gcneraVs nnpopularity witli the 
anti-native faction. To understand the diffi¬ 
culties of the case, it must be noticed, tiiat the 
narrow strip of land on which the Dinapoor 
cantonment stands, bounded on the north 
side by the Ganges, and on the south by 
a deep muddy nullah and bay, was at this 
time a perfect swamp, by reason of the heavy 

* Gen. Lloyd's Lettei.—i>a*7y N^ewa^ Oct. SO, 18d7. 

+ Hid. See also the general's despatches, in 
Further ParL Papers, 1857 (No. 4.) 

t Letter of Lieutenant Kohertson, 7th N.L-*- 
Tiims, September 22 nd, 1857. 

rains of the preceding month. The main 
body of the sepoys having crossed the 
swamp and imllah, took up their position 
on the road from Patna, via Plioolwaree, 
towards Arrah, with the road to Gy a open 
in their rear. Fearing that Patna might 
be attacked, the general sent off a detach¬ 
ment thither, retaining only 500 men and 
four guns at Diuapoor. Cavalry lie had 
none. The road between Dinapoor and 
Arrah was hardly practicable ffir European 
soldiers, and impassable for guns; only a 
small party could have been spared that 
evening for the reinforeemeut of Arrah; 
and it was hoped, that even sliould the mu¬ 
tineers resolve on attacking that place, the 
boats on the Soane would be destroyed by 
the person entrusted with that duty (a Mr* 
Pahlen, of the railway works), in time to 
hinder their crossing the river. But, by a 
seeming fatality, every arrangement at Dina¬ 
poor was contravened by the incapacity of 
individuals, or the force of circumstances* 
The age and physical infirmities of the 
general have been harshly dwelt on; but 
his raauly and succinct account of the whole 
affair is liis best vindication from the blame 
heaped upon him, the chief part of whicli he 
shows would have been more justly bestowed 
on Ills apathetic or incapable coadjutors 
and subordinates. When the time came 
for action, Pahlen thought only of his own 

1 safety, and fled, leaving the mutineers the 
means of crossing to the Arrah side of the 
river. The day after the mutiny (Sunday, 
the 26th), a detachment of riflemen were sent 
off in a troop-boat attached to a steamer, up 
the Soane, to be lauded at a point nine 
miles from Arrah; but the water was not 
deep enough, and the steamer returned in 
the evening witliout having effected any¬ 
thing, The next day a second attempt was 
made; but the Horun^oUaj iifter three 
hours* steaming, grounded on a sand-bank, 
and could not be got off. Tliere was no 
other steamer available till the following 
evening, when the Bombatf arrived; and the 
general determined on sending her and the 
flat attached, with 250 men, to the bead- 
quarters of tlie 10th Foot, to go kml pick 
up the stranded flat (wliich Ijad 250 men 
on board), and tow both to the appointed 
spot. The expedition was to start on the 
next morning, commanded by Colonel Fen¬ 
wick. When the time came, the commander 
of the steamer had changed his mind, and 
said he could not tow two fiats; conse¬ 
quently the pai'ty had to be reduced by 
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a hundred nieu of the lOth Foot. Colonel 
Fenwick refused to accompanjr the dimi¬ 
nished force, which now consisted of 410 
men, of whom seventy were Seiks ; nod sent 
Captain Dunbar in his stead—an officer, 
Geiieral Lloyd writes, of whose unfit¬ 
ness for such a command I suspect Colonel 
Fenwick may have been unaware” The 
party landed at 7 p-m., without ^'getting 
their dinners, or even a drop of grog,” 
although they had three days^ provisions 
on board, A few harmless shots were fired 
I by some sepoys guarding the boats at the 
ghaut, and then the Europeans marched 
I on unmolested to a bridge about a mile 
and a-lialf from Arrah. Here they halted 
for Imlf-an-liour; and the second in com¬ 
mand (Captain Harrison}, and some volim- 
I teers who had acconipanied the expedition, 
urged Captain Dunbar to remain there 
' for the night, as their movements were being 
I watched^ by native horsemen; and, in the 
dim light of a setting moon, nothing was 
more probable thati an ambuscade^ But 
Captain Duubar, having heard from the 
magistrate (Wake) that it was improbable 
any opposition would be offered, thought 
it preferable to move on—the want of food 
for the men being probably a reason 
against delay, A volunteer who accompa¬ 
nied the expedition (Macdonell, magistrate 
of Chupra), states that, up to this time, the 
troops had thrown out Seik skirmishers as 
they advanced: but now they marched 
on in a body^ Dunbar, Macdonell, Lieu¬ 
tenant Ingilby, 7th N,I,, w'ho had volun¬ 
teered, and was in command of the Seiks, 
with about twenty of the latter, being some 
200 yards in advance of the column. 
After proceeding to within half a mile of 
Arrah, they entered a tope, or thick grove 
of trees, and were nearly through it, when 
a volley of musketry flashed like light¬ 
ning along the line; and another and 
another, in quick succession, showed the 
troops that they were surrounded. Cap¬ 
tain Dunbar was among the first to fallj 
then there was much desultory firing from 
amotig the trees—as many of the Eu¬ 
ropeans being killed by one another as 
by the enemy* At length, with great 
difficulty, the officers succeeded iu re¬ 
form! tig the meu in a field so me 400 yards 
from the tope; and here they remained till 
morning, the rebels firing into them, and 

• Capttiin Harrison*a Eeport s Dmapoor, July 31st, 
—Lmidon Gitmii&f November 2'4th, 1857, 

f See a simple and intelligible narrative of the 


the men, in defiance of orders, returning 
the fire, by which means they revealed 
their exact position, and wasted shot which 
could be ill spared. 

Next morning the panic still prevailed: 
the men were only half a mile from Arrah; 
yet, instead of proceeding thither, they 
started back for the steamer, a distance (by 
the road they took) of twelve miles,* The 
mutineers, emboldened by the manifest 
exhaustion and insuhordination of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, followed them with a sharp run¬ 
ning Are, taking advantage of every tree 
and inequality of ground, and indicting 
severe loss, which would have been still 
heavier had not the rebels been short of 
ammunition. There were no dhoolies for 
the wounded, who trailed along their in¬ 
jured limbs, or were left to perish^ for the 
only doctor who accompanied the party 
was himself hit, and incapacitated for his 
duties; but the Seiks obtained a bed 
in a village, and carried some officers 
on it* On reaching the ghaut, the Euro¬ 
peans became perfectly uncontrollable. In 
defiance of commands and entreaties, they 
rushed into the boats, threw arms and ac¬ 
coutrements into the water, and exposed 
themselves as a mark to the rebels, who 
sunk two boats, and set fire to a third. 
Officers and privates stripped to the skin, 
and sprang into the water* Three officers 
and sixty-three men, all wounded, were 
among those who reached the steamer: 
seven officers and 184 men were left 
for dead, A French volunteer (apparently 
connected with the railway), who had re¬ 
monstrated against the retreat, gave valu¬ 
able assistance at the time of embarkation, 
though himself hit aud lamed; managing, 

through his good manners towards the 
people [that is, the villagers],” to obtain 
a boat, and get sixty of tbe wounded safely 
on board; after whicli, writes one of the 
party, “our Frenchman remained behind, 
forgetting himself to save more lives. He 
was the last of all who sw^am across the 
river, and happily he saved bis life* As 
soon as he came on board, he w'ashed our 
wounds and our faces all round, and pro¬ 
cured us a most welcome drop of rum,”f 
Wlien the steamer regained Diuapoor, 
she anchored opposite the hospital, and tbe 
spectators learned at once the extent of the 
disaster. No blame could in justice attach 

expedition, by iv private soldier; published in the 
(December 2nd, 1857); a jonrnal remarkable 
for the variety and accuracy of its Indian intelligenca. 
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to General Lloyd; but popular clamour 
fixed on liim as a scapegoat; and the Cal¬ 
cutta Phamir inserted the following state- 
mentj without explanation or comment:— 

” A scene of a moat painful character took place 
at Dmapoor, on the arriral there of the remnant of 
the forces sent against Arrah. As soon as the 
news of the repulse and consequent loss spread 
among the women of the 10th regiment, they 
rushed in a hody to the bungalow of General 
Lloyd, and would have Kterally torn him to pieces, 
had he not succeeded in barricading his bungaiow.” 

MeanwhilCj the Arrah residents held 
their ground manfully; resistance having 
been rendered possible by the foresight 
and energy of Mr, Boyle, the district engi¬ 
neer of the railway company, who, some 
weeks before the Dinapoor mutiny, had 
fortified a small detached tAFO-story house, 
wdth a flat roof, previously used for billiard 
playing, which stood in the compound with 
his main dwelling-house, and pravisioned it 
with meal, corn, biscuit, water, wine, and 
beer. On the evening of the 25th of Jnij, 
an express from Dinapoor announced that 
a disturbance was apprehended. Subse¬ 
quent messengers were sent, but inter¬ 
cepted by the Dinapoor mutineers, wdio 
crossed the Soane the next day at a point 
eight miles from Arrah, and, on the Mon¬ 
day morning, marched into that place and 
released 400 prisoners. They were joined 
by a large number* of Kooer Sing's people; 
and the combined force took possession of 
the government treasury, containing 85,000 
rupees ; after which they charged the bun¬ 
galow, where Mr, Boyle, Mr, Wake (the 
magistrate), and his assistant, Mr, Colvin, 
Mr, Littledale, the judge, and some aub- 
oflicials and railway men, including a Mo¬ 
hammedan and several Eurasians (sixteen 
in all), with fifty Seiks, bad taken up 
their position. There were no women or 
children to be considered, and the be¬ 
sieged were resolved to defend themselves 
to the last. Most of the Europeans, besides 
revolvers and hog-spears, had two double- 
barrelled gnus, or a guu and a rifle, with 
abundance of ammunition; and, providen¬ 
tially, a large surplus, from which, when tlie 
Selks' supplies began to run short, tliey 
made some thousand cartridges. The mu¬ 
tineers, astonished at the vigour with which 

* Mr. Boyle says there were 3,000 mutmeers, and 
as many dependents of Kooer Sing | but this seems 
scarcely possible. Letter dated Dinapoor, August 
l5tli.''““2¥w*€S, October 6th, 1857, 

t Letter of Indophilus,— Times. October 24th« 
1857. 


their assault was repelled, changed their 
tactics; and, from the trees with which the 
compound was filled, from the out-build¬ 
ings, and from Mr, Boyle's chvelling-house, 
they opened a galling fire on the bungalow- 
fort, Two small cannon were brought to 
bear on it, and shifted daily, according to 
what seemed the yveakest points; being 
fired as frequently as shot could be pre¬ 
pared, with which the mutineers were at 
first unprovided. Every endeavour was 
made to induce the Seiks to abandon the 
Europeans ; but to the nightly treacherous 
harangues, the answer agreed on was in¬ 
variably given by a volley of bullets, 
directed, at the first pause, towards the 
speaker's hiding-place. The Seiks never 
wavered for an instant in loyalty or in dis¬ 
cipline, and their untiring labour met and 
prevented every threatened disaster. Water 
began to run short; a well of eighteen feet 
by four was dug in less than twelve hours. 
The rebels raised a barricade on the top of 
Mr. Boyle's house; that of the bungalow- 
fort grew in the same proportion, A shot 
shook a weak place in the defences ; it was 
made twice as strong as before. The re¬ 
bels were found to be mining; a counter¬ 
mine was quickly executed. The besieged 
began to feel the want of animal food; and 
making a sally at night, brought in four 
sheep. In fact, they accomplished things 
which, had they not succeeded, it would 
have been deemed madness to attempt, and 
which could not have succeeded but for the 
ignorance and disunion of the enemy, 
whose plans, if only one of them had been 
energetically carried out, must have over¬ 
powered the little fort. They tried to 
smoke out the Europeans by burning large 
quantities of chillies (red pepper) to wind¬ 
ward;! they drove the horses of tlie be¬ 
sieged, including Mr, Boyie's Arab, up to 
the building, and left the carcasses, together 
with the dead bodies of several sepoys, to 
putrefy within fifty yards of it. The worst 
trial the garrison endured during the seven 
days' siege, was on Thursday, the 30tli, 
when they heard the sudden and heavy 
volleys fired at Dunbar's force; and as the 
sound greAV fainter, guessed that their 
counrymen had fallen into an ambush, and 
that they themselves had lost their best 
and almost only hope of succour. But 
help came from an iiulooked-for quarter. 
Major Vincent Eyre, an artillery officer of 
repute, on his way to Allahabad, landed at 
Ghasipoor (where the 65th N J, had been 
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quietly disarmed on the 10th of July) 
on the 28th of July^ and there learned 
the state of affairs at At rah. Taking 
it for granted that a relieving force would 
he sent from Dinapoor, he prevailed upon 
the authorities to allow him to make 
an attempt at co-operation from Bu^^ar, for 
which place he started with only sixty 
men; but, on arriving there on the 30tli of 
Juljj he found a steamer and flat, with 150 
of the 5th Fusiliers on board. Major Eyre 
wrote from thence to inform General Lloyd 
of his intention to march on Arrah; but 
the Dinapoor detachment had started on' 
the previous day; co-operation was there¬ 
fore impossible, and. ought to have been 
needless. 

On the evening of the 1st of August, 
Eyre marched from Buxar with little more 
than 200 men, two guns, and a 24-pounder 
howitzer. On reaching Shahpoor, a village 
eighteen miles from Bnxar, he learned the 
news of Dunbar's disaster. Fie pushed on 
determinedly, yet with all caution, under 
cover of skirmishers armed with the dreaded 
Enfield rifle, until, on arriving at a place 
called Beebee Gunj, the rebels attempted 
to obstruct his passage, but were dispersed 
bv a general charge of the European in¬ 
fantry, leaving the road to Arrah clear. 
The siege was raised forthwith, and the 
station abandoned by the enemy. On 
examination, a hostile mine was discovered 
to have been just completed, and the gun¬ 
powder lay ready for the explosion; but it 
was a clumsy attempt, and would hardly 
have succeeded, for the powder was bad, 
and another stroke of the pick would have 
broken into the counter-mine. Only one of 
the besieged {a Seik) had been badly hurt: 
of Major Eyre^s force, two men had been 
killed, and sixteen wounded. Tlie part acted 
bv Kooer Sing is not clear. Probably he 
was caiTied away by the torrent, and feeling 
himself compromised, preferred (in Mr. 
Money's words) “rebellion to haugiiig;" 
death in open fight, rather than by the rope. 
Terms were oflPered to the garrison, not in 
his name, but in that of the rebel leader, 
a subahdar of the 8th N.I, It is stated by 
Major Eyre, that Kooer Sing fled with the 
defeated mutineers,^ to save his family,* 
which makes it probable that the chiefs 
revolt was unpremeditated, otherwise he 
would have taken a previous opportunity 

* Park Papers, 1857 (Xo. 4), p. 76. 

f A donation of 1,000 rupees was also ffiven by 
government to a railway emph]/^^ named Victor, for 

of placing his women in safety, according 
to the invariable rules of Rajpoot honour. 

It is remarkable how little wc know of the 
other side of the Indian mutiny : the blind¬ 
ing effect of oiir ignorance of the native lan¬ 
guage and character, is apparent in every ! 
page of the despatches, especially in the 
w^ay in which rebel leaders of note are 
spoken of. “ Put a price on their heads^ 
confiscate their estates''—was the sentence 
indiscriminately pronounced on all real 
and many alleged rebels. The first direction 
was useless, even in the case of' such a crea¬ 
ture as the Nana; the second, while it gave 
little relief to a government which never 
yet gained increase of territorial revenue 
without more than proportionate increase of 
governmental expenditure, created a swarm 
of enemies; for onr system of confiscation, 
unlike that of the Hindoos and Mohamme¬ 
dans-—not content with levelling an ancient 
family with the dust, in punishment for 
the offences of its chief—extinguishes the 
mortgages with the estates, and ruins the 
tenants as well as the landholder. 

Thus the government, in munificently 
rewarding Mr. Boyle, by conferring on him 
a jaghire of £1,000 a-year, and settling 
£500 a-year on his heirs for ever, destroyed 
the ment of the act by carving this im¬ 
perial gift out of the property, not of Kooer 
Sing, but of his creditors,f 

Kooer Sing's palace at Jugdespoor was 
said to be held by 3,000 men, of whom half 
were sepoys. Major Eyre, reinforced by 
200 of the 10th from -Dinapoor, marched 
from Arrah on the 11th of August; drove 
the enemy from an intrenched position at 
the village of Dulloor, back through the 
dense jungle extending from thence to 
Jugdespoor, and entered the palace almost 
rinopposed. Six men wounded formed the 
total loss of the British; the enemy's casu¬ 
alties were estimated at 300, On this 
occasion, the 10th were as ungovernable 
from fury as their comrades had before been 
from panic. Major Eyre had previously 
adopted the village-burning system; nor 
did he neglect the present opportunity 
of following out the same incendiary policy 
on a larger scale. He states, apparently 
without any fear of censure, that after 
pillaging the palace, where “ much pro^ 
miscuous property fell into our hands," 
he destroyed the town, and blew up the 

his conduct at Arrah. Probably this was the French¬ 
man whose good offices are so gratefully noticed in 
the account of a private soldier, quoted at p. 403 
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palace aticl pt'incipnl buildings around it, 
including a new Hindoo temple, on which 
Kooer Sing had receiitly lavished large 
sums; the reason for the latter act 
being, that tlie Brahmins bad instigated 
the chief to rebel. At the time this de¬ 
struction was committed, Kooer Sing had 
fled, the sepoys had dispersed, and the 
surrounding country was quite quiet, 
Kooer Sing had another palace at Jutow- 
ra b, so m e U ttle d is tan ce from J ugdespo or; 
which was destroyed by a detachment sent 
by Eyre for the purpose; as were also 
the residences of Oomar Sing and Dliyal 
Sing, the two brothers of the old chief.* 

The above facts are stated in the ac¬ 
counts published in the London Gazette r 
there were probably other and fuller ones; 
for a letter dated " Diiiapoor, August 18th/' 
speaks of an official des}Kitch, which de¬ 
clared that the behaviour of the men of the 
10th was beyond all praise, and that they 
fought like demons/' The writer adds— 

** Our men served the sepoys after their fashion 
towards our unfortunate men at Arrah, for they 
hung up the wounded and the bodies of the killed 
upon trees along the road, a mile and a-half, and 
then proceeded on towards the palace of the rajahs 
where they found about fifty more of the scoundrels 
concealed, the whole of whom were shot down by 
the 10th men, who hung the bodies of the sepoys 
with their own blue shirts over the walls, and left 
them to wither in the sun. In this palace (if it 
could be called one), two boxes of r^eea were 
found, each containing about 4,000. The w^hole 
were divided among the men, who afterwards burnt 
the palace to the ground, as well aa all tht villages 
in its vicinity, and killed a number of the people 
belonging to Kooer Sing.^^f 

Whether private as w'ell as public ac¬ 
counts reached he ad-quarters, is matter 
for conjecture; but the commamier-iu- 
chief, after praising the judgment evinced 
in the military movemeuts of the major, 
expressed, in a short but significant para¬ 
graph, his regret at having to disapprove 
of the destruction of the Hindoo temple at 
J ugdespo or by Major Eyre, under a mis¬ 
taken view of the duties of a commander 
at this present crisis.” 

Lord Canning and hia council were 
already alarmed at the thirst for ven¬ 
geance manifested by individual officers, the 
soldiers of a few regiments, and especially 
by certain civilians and planters. Some 
of the latter, like Yenables of Azimgbur 
(the terrific severity^j: of ■whose policy was 

• Major Eyre, August }4.ih,~Lo7idm GtizeUc, 
December 4tH, 1857. 

t I'imes, October 7th, 1857. 


admitted by his warmest admirers), could 
yet plead that tlieir presence preserved 
a whole district from disorganisation; and 
that the new ropes to hang rebels, so 
largely indented for, were used at the bid¬ 
ding of men who were imperilling their 
own necks by remaining at their posts, and 
upholding the authority of their govern¬ 
ment, when officials of weaker nerve had 
mounted their horses and ridden olf for 
dear life, abandoning public and private 
property, and leaving the peaceably dis¬ 
posed at the mercy of the insurgents. A 
mistake was at first made in acceptiog the 
lavish shedding of native blood as a 
guarantee for vigorous and deeisive action. 
Mr. Tayler, the Patna commissioner, had a 
reputation of this kind, wdiich he might 
have retained, had he been less publicly 
and severely tested. On the 23rd of July, 
his special coadjutor (Major Holmes) was 
murdered at Segowlie. Tlie major and hia 
wife (the brave Lady Sale's daughter) were 
driving out in the evening. About two miles 
from the lines, six l^th Irregulars seized 
the reins of the horses, and beheaded both 
the major and Mrs. Holmes: then, pro¬ 
ceeding to the house of the assistant- 
surgeon, they killed him, with his wife and 
one of their children; and Mr, Bennet, 
the postmaster. The regiment then rose, 
and after the usnal course of plundering 
and burning, quitted the station, 

;Mr. Tayier m furtlier stated to have 
been influenced by the tidings from Haza- 
reebagh,§ where two companies of the 
8th N.I. mutinied (July 29th), robbed the 
treasury of cash, government paper, and 
bank notes, to the amount of 74,000 
rupees; and released all the prisoners, 
both in the penitentiary and district gaol, 
to the number of 800. The Europeans 
fied uniujui'ed in one direction, and the 
sepoys in another. [| 

Notwitlistanding these outbreaks, the 
majority of the stations in the Patna divi¬ 
sion were tranquil; and it was with sur¬ 
prise that the officials at Chiipra, Mozuffer- 
poor, and Chum pa run, received from the 
commissioner an order to abandon their 
respective posts, leaving treasury/gaol, and 
district to their fate; Mr. Tayler's object 
being to concentrate the strength of the 
province at Diuapoor and Patna, The 
order was unconditional; and when, under 

t See ThieSt October 16th, IS57. 

§ Mtdin^ of th^ Mengai Army: p. 177. 

II Further Pari. Papers (N^o. 4), p. ^ 2 , 
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a sense of tlie humiliation involved in one chose to accompany them; but they 
obedience to ifcj the judge of Behar remon-' found all quiet—the native police doing 

Etrated, it was reiterated in a still more duty at the gaol and treasury as when thev 
positive form* The magistrate of Mozuflfer- j left^ and the respectable inhabitants ready 
poor (near which station a large number to welcome their return* Tlie reported 
of available English settlers” resided) like- advance of Kooer Sing, and the position of 
wise tned to convince Mr* Taylar of its Gya^ on the direct route from Hazarcebagh 
impropriety; but failing, returned at once to the north-west, induced Mr. Money 
to his station, in direct disobedience of the again to quit the station (August 5th), 
order, aud was rewarded by finding the bearing with him the treasure, whicli was 
government treasure (i£il 0 , 006 ) still safe, the ! safely forwarded to Calcutta by the aid of 
Native guards having defended it against a detachment of the 64th Foot, 
sijtteen of Major Holmes' Irregulars, wlio The commissioner was pronounced to 

had been beaten off from the gaol, treasury, have issued an order, under the iufiuence of 
and town, by the guards and iiihabitauts* a panic, as cliscrediiable as it had proved 

Chnpra was threatened by a strong party disastrous. He was instantly removed, aud 
of the 12th Irregulars* There were, how- Mr. Farquharson, the Judge, directed to fill 
ever, ^'forty»five European soldiers and a his place until Mr. Samueils could arrive to 
hundred Seiks, with Shergotty and its little take the duties of ofiiciating commissioner, 
garrison close at hand;” and but for the At this time matters were very gloomy 

commissioner'speremptory order, the officers in Behar, Mr* Tayler's ''ill-judged and 
would hardly have fled as they did, with a faint-hearted ordei'^f ^^ad spread alarm in 
precipitation “appai*ently injudicious aud every direction. The relief of Arrah was 
pusillanimous ” The ill effects of 'their not known at the time of his snpersessiou; 
flight were averted by the loyalty and and, in fact, lie had counselled Major Eyre 
spirit of a Mohammedan gentleman, whose '“to retire, aud abandon the gallant gar- 
good-will was previously doubted, uamed rison to their fate.”J 

Cazi Ramzan AU. He assumed the com- In the city of Patna great uiieasiuess 
maud on the departure of the English; kept existed; hut the removal of the com- 
everything tranquil, and held cutcherry in missioner was viewed with aatisfactiou by 
the accustomed maimer; and when, their nearly every respectable and well-disposed 
recall being repudiated, the civiliaua returned resident in that city.§ The restrictive and 
witli all speed to their post, he delivered coercive measures enforced by him were 
over to them the station, coui'ta of justice, abandoned by Mr* Farquharson, from a 
prisons, priaouers and ail, in perfect order, conviction of their impolicy and inutility; 

At the civil station of Gya, the troops the parade w^as freed from the ugly gallows; 
consisted of forty of H*M. 84th, aud 116 and tlie political prisoners were released, 
Seiks. The residents, in obedience to itr. “ because there was literally nothing against 
Tayler's order, quitted the station ou the them,” Still, so much intrigue aud party 
morning of the 31st of July, abandouiug their spirit had been engendered among the 
houses, property, the goveriimeut stores, natives of Patna aud its neighbourhood, 
and money, to the amount of £70,000- including the principal Native officers, that 
They had proceeded about three miles on the the lieutenanUgoveiiior, not satisfied with 
road to Patna, when Mr. Alouao Money,* securing in Mr. Samueils " the best man 
the collector, and Mr. Holliiigs, an opium av^ailable to restore order and confidence 
agent, having liad some conversation ou the among the people,” felt it important 
subject, resolved on returning to Gy a. No that he should have a respectable and 

• In the course of an Indian debate (see Tinier, tion of the point at issue. Mr. Tayler was comm is- 
February 9th, lfi57)—for W'hich both Lords and tioner, not of Arrah, but of Patna, of which Arrah is 
Commons had crammed” somewhat hurriedly, but a district; and he was the authority disobeyed 
studying newspapers and Red pamphlets, rather than by Mr* Money, and other stibordmate officials, whose 
Blue Books—the Earl of Derby lauded “ the splen- conduct was praised and rewarded by LieuteuanU 
did act of insubordmatiou” performed by Alonso governor Halhday, and the Supreme government. 
Money, in mamtaining Gya in opposition to **ihe t See Indophilua^ (Sir C. Trevelyan) able com- 

ordera of his superiors.” His lordship, in the same merits on Mr. Tayler's order and its consequences.— 
speech, mentions “Commissioner Tayler, of Arrah,” TVmes, October 24lh, 1857* 

with praiscj for having taken “ a more enlarged view t ** Narrative of Events,” by government of Ben- 

of affairs than the government itself*” The opinion gaL-—Further Pari. Papers, 1857; p- 77* 
thus pronounced rests upon a palpable inisconcep- § J^d.j p. 78. 
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trustworthy native subordinate, unconnected 
with the local disputes, to assist him in the 
crisis* The appointment of Mr* Samuells 
himself was only temporary, for he was an 
officiating judge in the Sudder Court j and 
he recommended that governnient should 
take advatitage of the services of Moousbee 
Ameer Ali, a member of a highly respect¬ 
able family in the Patna district; a vakeel 
of the S udder Court, in large and lucrative 
practice; and for many years confidentially 
employed by the government as their 
vakeel in resumption suits before the spe¬ 
cial commissioner. 

Accordingly, Ameer Ali was, on the 5th 
uf August, appointed special assistant to 
the commissioner of Patna* The salary of 
700 rupees per mensem, which the 
liigbest that the lieutenant-governor had 
power to assign him, was avowedly a very 
imperfect compensation for the loss of 
practice he would undergo during his tem¬ 
porary absence from the Sndder Court; 
but he was gratified hy the title of Khan 
Eahadoor, and was also, in order to give 
him a position and consideration in the 
division, appointed a deputy magistrate in 
all the districts of the Patna division* 

'^The nomination was received with a 
shout of indignation from those wdio are 
called the Calcutta public:”* nevertheless, 
it answered all the desired objects; and 
through the Mooushee's influence and ex¬ 
ertions, the Mohurrum (a festival which 
always dangerously stimulates the bigotry 
and belligerence of the Mussulmans) passed 
off more quietly than it had ever been 
known to do in Patna, and that without 
any coercion of the people, or display of 
military force. Much apprehension was 
entertained regarding “the chance of a 
collision between the European soldiery 
and the townspeople; hut every means 
were taken to prevent it by closing all 
sph'it-shops within reach, and by constantly 
ascertaining the presence of the men by 
roIl-calL”f 

Another good result of the Moonshee^s 
brief but avowedly successful tenure of 
office was, that it mitigated the alarm 
excited in the minds of the Mohammedan 
community by the violent tone adopted 
towards them by the majority of Anglo- 
Indian journals. At all the stations passed 

* Duke of Argyll.—‘Indian debate, February 10th, 
1858. 

t “ Narrative of Events/* by government of Ben¬ 
gal.—^Eurther Pari Papers (No. 5), p* 50. 


by Mr. Samuells on his way up the river, 
from Calcutta to Patna, he found the Mo¬ 
hammedans “ in dread, lest the government 
should issue an edict of proscription such 
as the Calcutta papers advocatedfor 
the natives not unfairly argued, that under 
the present licensing system, when thp gov¬ 
ernment allows writings of this kind, which 
are manifestly in violation of the conditions 
of the license, to continue unchecked, it 
must be supposed to view them without 
displeasure.” 

The remarks of the commissioner were 
corroborated by the lieutenant-governor. 
The latter, in adverting to the violent cen¬ 
sure heaped by the press on the appoint¬ 
ment of a native and a Mohammedan to a 
post for which those very circumstances 
helped to qualify him, observed— 

To persons of any sense and knowledge of 
affairs it cannot be needful to offer any refutation 
of objections so founded. They come from a class 
of persons who have made themselves ridiculous in 
the present day by supposing and suggesting, that 
both in regard to civil and military operations, we 
can, and ought to, act in future by European agency 
alone, without reposing any trust or confidence on 
native aid—a thing imposaible, even if it were de¬ 
sirable y and who are ignorant or forgetful, that even 
in the midst of all the infamous treachery, cowardice, 
and cruelty by which so many of our Indian fellow- 
subjects have disgraced their name and nation, there 
have -been not a few signal instances of courage, 
fidelity, and humanity, on. the part of both Moham¬ 
medans and Hindoos] and that on more than one 
occasion, natives of both religions have remained to 
face danger in defending stations and positions 
unoccupied or abandoned by Europeans, and have 
evinced a loyalty and constancy in the service of the 
British government, which it would be as impaiitic 
as ungrateful to overlook or to undervalue.**! 

Mr. Sainuelk, after remarking that the 
English papers bad, for many years past, 
formed the source to which the native news- 
writers looked for intelligence, adduced, 
from his personal knowledge, evidence 
in support of his assertion, that “ since 
the revolt commenced, the greatest anxiety 
had been manifested to learn what the 
English papers said; and every one for¬ 
tunate enough to get hold of an English 
paper, is called upon to translate it for the 
edification of large circles of listeners, who 
again retailed the news and comments of 
the journals in their villages 

Let any reader turn over a file of the 
Tlmes^ during the first few months of the 

J “Narrative of Events/*—Further Pari* Papers 
(No. 5), p. 2o. 

f Deapatch of Mr. Samuella.—Further Perl, 
Papers, 1858 (No. 7), p. 101. 
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mutiny, aud judge the effect its Indian 
articles were likely to produce, serving, as 
they did, as texts for the leaders of the 
Fnend of Indiaj a journal which abated little 
of its personal hostility to the leading offi¬ 
cials after the departure of Mr* Mead, 
and increased, rather than diminished, in 
violence against the natives* 

"There are no measures,” it asserted, 
w'hicli the government of India can adopt, 
provided tliey be of the extremest severity, 
which will not be cordially supported at 
home.” And in support of this doctrine, 
the Fi^iend especially dvvelt on the cry for 
vengeance uttered in England, “ at a time 
when the Cawiipoor massacre was still dis¬ 
believed*” "The humanitarians” had, it 
declared, disappeared aud " the only man 
in England who ventured to object to ven¬ 
geance, was stoned off the platform*” 

The latter assertion needs no refutation 
to English readers: the former was one of 
those perverted truths which do more 
mischief than direct falsehoods* Certain 
intelligence regariJing Cawnpoor had not 
been received; but such circumstantial 
accounts were current, of fieud-like crimes 
perpetrated by natives on the persons of 
English women and chiklreii, that the story 
of Cawnpoor, when truly told, was less 
pain fill, aud incomparably less disgusting. 

The credulity displayed in England 
almost rivalled that of the Calcutta com¬ 
munity; but it was more excusable, in¬ 
asmuch as certain high authorities in Eng¬ 
land, being misled themselves, gave the sanc¬ 
tion of popular name and high social rank, to 
reports wdiich, without tliis support, would 
have neutralised their own venom by their 
inconsistency and want of cor rob oration* 
No one contributed more to inflame the 
passions of the masses, and drown the 
remonstrances of better-regulated minds, 
than a nobleman, whose zeal for religion, 
and active sympathies for the wretched 
of his own land, gave him wide-spread 
influence* Lord Shaftesbury took the very 
gloomiest view of the native character j and 
when the first excitement was over, and 
most persons began to feel that even a sepoy 
might be painted too black; the earl slated, 
at a public meeting in October, 1857, that 
he had himself seen a letter from the highest 
lady in India, describing how, "day by day, 
ladies were coming into Calcutta, their ears 
and their noses cut ofl:^ and their eyes put 

• Frwnd of Indiaj October Idth, 1857. 

t TimeSj November 2ndj 1857* 
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out;” and “that children of the tenderest 
years have been reserved to be put to 
death, under circumstances of the most 
exquisite torture, &c., Sce/'f 

For a long time no one ventured to doubt 
that Lord Shaftesbury had actually seen 
this moat appalling statement in the hand¬ 
writing of Lady Canning. At length, when 
crowds of widows and orphans returned 
to England unmutilated, and for the most 
part without the slightest wound or bruise 
from a native hand; and when Euglisli- 
women were suffered to go out to India, as 
many as forty-three in one ship,J aud some 
of them as brides—people began to question 
liow far their credulity had been imposed 
upon* 

Tlie weathercock on the top of Printing- 
house Square, veered round from the 
vengeance point about Christmas, 1857; 
and early in February, letters found place 
in the columns of the limeSj from “ Lovers 
of Truth,” and " Lovers of Accuracy,” 
questioning the assertions made at various 
public meetings, and calling upon Lord 
Shaftesbury to reiterate or retract that 
volunteered by him three months previously. 
His lordship gave a prompt and manly 
reply. He owned to liaving been wholly 
in error regarding the alleged letter; said 
that, in the heat of speaking, he might 
have used the words, “ I 5aw,” instead of “ I 
heard n/;” and that w^hen the speech was 
isrouglit to him for correction, before being 
issued in a separate form, he corrected it 
hastily, to “I heard/* instead of “I heard 
of*”§ What is this but a version of the 
story of the Three Black Crows?—only, 
unhappily, the bimider, fabrication, or hoax, 
whicliever it may have been, was not a 
harmless jest* The explanation came too 
late to blunt the edge of the swords it had 
sharpened; too late to prevent England 
from disgracing herself in the eyes of con¬ 
tinental Europe, by the excess of her rage. 

Some few statesmen, like Sir John 
Pakington, strove to allay the popular 
ferment, by suggesting, that even if the 
sepoys had committed the crimes attributed 
to them, “ our hands were not clean,” India 
had not been well governed: and he spoke 
with fearless rectitude of the existence— 

“ Of official proof, that in collecting the revenue of 
India, there had been practiBed, in the name of Eng¬ 
land—he would not say by the authority, but ho 
feared not without the knowledge of Englishmen— 

X Dail^ Ahtffa, November 5 th, 1857* 

§ Timesf October 2nd and 4th, lSo7. 
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there had been practised tortures little less horrible 
than those which we now deplored. This must be 
borne in mind in the day of reckonings”* 

But such reasoning'was little heeded; for 
' the war-whoop uttered by the Times had 
I found so loud ati echoj that Mr. Disraeli 
’ declared^ he had heard and read things of 
j late^ which made him suppose that the 
religious opinions of the people of England 
had undergone some sudden change^ and 
that they were about to forsake the worship 
of Him whose name they bear, for that of 
Molocii. He protested against meeting 
atrocity with atrocity/' and taking Nana 
Sahib as a model for the conduct of the 
British soldier.f 

This language hardly seems too strong, 
when such stanzas as the Liberammus 
Animam of Punch were copied at full 
length in the London journals, declared by 
the Friend of India to be worth five hat- 
talione/' and published in the coliunns of 
that journal, at the Mission Press at Seram- 
poor, with every trick of type, capital let¬ 
ters, and italics, to attract attention. The 
rhythm would be lost in the translation; but 
the spirit is too terribly earnest not to alTect 
a native auditory. The threat of A ven¬ 
geance—aye, darker than war ever knew/' 
for instance, is sufficiently intelligible; so 
is the sentiment of the follosving verses :— 

“ Who pules about merey ? That word may be said 
When steel, red and sated, perforce must retire, 

And for every soft hair of each dearly loved head, 
A cord has dispatched a foul fiend of hell^fire. 

« # * * 4 = 3 ^ 

But woe to the hell-hounds! Their enemies know 
Who hath said to the soldiers that fight in His 
name, 

* Thy foot shall he dipped in the blood of the foe, 

And the tongue of thy dogs shall be dipped in 
the same.' ” 

The poet (for no ordinary rhymer wrote 
these fierce lines) also spoke of “a world” 
which would— 

Behold with acclaim. 

That hecatomb slain in the face of the sun.” 

But this idea was soon negatived by the 
indiguation expressed by the leading con¬ 
tinental journals, at ^Hhe spirit of revenge 
which they assume to be rampant in British 
hearts,” These arc the words of the Times^ 
whiph, as early as October, 1857, began to 
modify its language, and offer a clumsy vin- 
dicatiou of its vengeance-cry; asserting, that 
the British, whose opinions it was supposed 

* Right Hon, Sir J. S, Pakingiou's speech at 
Worcester, October, 1857» 

t Mr, Disraeli.—October 1st, 1857. 


to represent, '"are not a cruel people; and, 

“ as conquerors and colonists, we are not 
jealous of our imperial rights/' in proof of 
which, it cited ^'associations organised for 
the express purpose of maintaining the 
claims of abori^nes against British settlers;” 
which associations had never before been 
adverted to in the journal, except in tlie 
language of censure or contempt 

The fabrication of the Highlanders di¬ 
viding Miss Wheeler's hair4 is alluded 
to in the first of these verses. The eon^ 
eluding scriptural quotation is taken from 
a Psalm, which contains a prophecy con¬ 
cerning "'the people who delight iii war/' 
which the Timesf or Friend of India^ would 
not care to quote. As to puling about 
mercy, the tendency of the moment was in I 
an opposite direction ; not " mancllui Imma- I 
nity”§ or sympathy (at least, not for native 
suffering) was in fashion, but rather maud¬ 
lin ferocity. The Finend gave its readers, 
Indian and Englisli, some verses quoted 
from the remarking, that tlie 

"Martin F. Topper who would cover India 
with ' groves of gibbets/ ia the man wlio, 
as the author of Proverbial PhUosophy^ sees 
his writings on every lady's work-table 
adding, that " the almost feminine weak¬ 
ness which renders those writings unread¬ 
able by men, docs but inteusify his pre¬ 
sent expression of opinion.” The opirnon, ' 
heralded in a manuer so uncomplimeutary 
to the author aud liis lady admirers, was to 

“ Hanif every Pariah hound, 

And hunt them down to death m all the hills and 
Cities round.” 

The "" Hamans of high caste” were to have 
lofty gibbets; the Baal priests to bo 
bound with ""fetters hard and fast;” and 
as to Delhi—that imperial city, whose 
miserable iu habitants an apathetic govern¬ 
ment had suffered to fall into the hands of 
a horde of rebellious mercenaries—its fate, 
if Mr, Tupper had had the ordering of 
affairs, would have been as follows — 

But—Delhi P—Yes, terrific be its utter sack and 
rout 1 

Out vengeance is indelible—when Delhi is wiped 

outj 

Aud only so; one stone upon another eball not 
standi 

For England swears to set ber mark upon that 
traitor land! 

Her mark, the hand of justice, the Cross—a cross 
of flame, &c.”[[ 

J See page 383. § August 8th, 1857. 

II Ftknd of India^ October 22nd, 1857, Daily 
NewSy Sept. 2ud, 1857.^ 
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The Friend of India agreed with Mr. 
M. F. Tapper, that Delhi should be wiped 
out/' not simply fur the sake of vengeance, 
blit as a proclamatiou to the whole of the 
East, that England will not tolerate the 
existence even of a city which can advance 
an ancestral or traditionary claim, to be 
the seat of any other dynasty/'* Wth re¬ 
gard to the general conduct of the y ar, the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Tinm quoted 
the following sentences from the Frimdj as 
being “understood to represent the universal 
idea of the course to be followed — 

1. That in districts under martial law, and 
during actual warfarut the loss of life aud pro¬ 
perty should be regulated by military necessities 
alone. 

** 2. That every mutineer who has taken up arms, 
or quitted his ranks, should die. 

“d. That every rebel who has taken up arms 
should die. 

“4, That in every Tillage where a European has 
been murdered, a telegraph cut, or a. dak stoleu, a 
swift tribunal should exercise summary justice, 

5. I’Imt every village in which a European fugi¬ 
tive Ima been insulted or refused aid, should he 
heavily fined. 

The wi-iter added—^“It h believed the 
government measure will fall short of this 
as regards the villagers, but not as regards 
the mutmeevs/'t 

The early government measures had sanc¬ 
tioned greater severities than these, iu the 
hauging com missions, freely granted to any 
and every European. The Times eveu- 
tually admitted this; declaring thatj " by its 
two acts on the subject, the Indian legis¬ 
lature niude every iudigo-plauter in the 
country virtually a military officer;” and 
the governor-gejieral soou found reason to 
regret the abuse of the “enormous powers” 
confided to many unfit persons, of punishing 
real or alleged rebels “ by death, transporta- 
tioiij or imprisonmentj and by forfeiture of 
all property and effects." J 

Before the close of July, the government 
became convinced— 

** That the powers above referred to had beeD, in 
some cases, unjustly arid recklessly used ; that the in¬ 
discriminate hanging, not only of persons of all shades 
of guilt, but of those whose guik was at the Jesst 
very doubtful, and the general burning and plunder 
of Villages, whereby the innocent as well as the 
guilty, wUhoJit regard to age or were indis- 
criminately punished, and, in some instances, sacri¬ 
ficed, had deeply exasperated large communities not 

* Friend of India, October 8th, 1657. 

f Times^ November 3Dtb, 1857, 

j Governor-general in council, Dec. 11th, 1357. 

5 Ibid.t Dec. 24th.—Pari. Papers, Feb., 1858, 


otherwise hostile to the government ; that the cessa¬ 
tion of agriculture, and consequent famine, were im¬ 
pending j that there were sepeya passing through 
the country, some on leave, others who had gone to 
their homes after the breaking up of their regiments, 
having taken no part in the mutiny, but having done 
their utmost to prevent it; others who had risked 
their lives in saving their European officers from the 
sanguinary fury of their comrades; and that at! of 
these men, in the temper that at that lime generally 
prevailed among the English officers and residents 
throughout the country, and still unhappily prevails 
in some quarters, were liable to be involved in one 
common penalty ; and, lastly, that the proceedings 
of the officers of government, had given colour to 
the rumour, which was industriously spread, and 
credulously received, in all parts of the country, 
that the government meditated a general bloody 
prosecution of Mohammedans and Hindoos, in re¬ 
venge for the crimes of the sepoys, and only waited 
for the arrival of European troops to put this 
design into execulion.'^f 

Allahabad and its vicinity was the locality 
where the greatest excesses were committed ; 
and, in July, there appeared many indica¬ 
tions of the outbreak of a servile war. Mr. 
Mu ore, magistrate of Mirzapoor, had been 
“ particularly^ active in burning down what 
he considered disaffected villages;" and 
“ he had been warned, that if he persisted in 
such extreme measures against the natives, 
they would at last turn iu self-defence/'|| 

He did persistTJ—caused 2 :emiiidars to be 
hung before their own doors, and went on 
shedding blood like water, until, on the 
4Lh of July, a zemindar, named Joiye Sing, 
with several of his followers, surprised Mr. 
Moore and two planters, named Jones and 
Kemp, while bathing at Parlay indigo fac¬ 
tory, and put them to death. They cut off 
Moore's head, and carried it away. That 
evenitig Lieutenant-colonel Pott, with fifty 
faitlifiii 47th N.I. sepoys, “scoured the 
country, and burnt some villages/'** but 
failed to capture Jorye Sing or liis asso¬ 
ciates. An officer w'ho accompanied the 
expedition, has described the conduct of the 
civilian who accompanied it as the acting 
magistrate. 

“AYhen villagers were brought in m prisoners, 
in order that they might be questioned, he would 
commence conversation by walking up to them 
as they squatted on the ground, and kicking their 
naked bodies with his heavy riding-boots. At 
another time he would, with Ins fist, strike the 
unresisting wretches In the face; and these gentle 
persuasivea failing, he would have them tied up to a 
tree, and whipped with a stick or piece of rope, 

|] Letter from European officer, dated ** Allahabad, 
July 16th, 1857.’^— Star, September 3rd, 1857. 

^ See p. 302. 

** Further Pari Papers, 1857; p. 129. 
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until they would give the information he requited* * * § 
This^ appeared to me Tery like the old mode of 
putting people to torture to extract evidence/'* 

Onthe 11th of July, application was made 
from Allahabad, for rockets of all sizes, to 
clear villages with.f Whether the request 
was granted or refused, does not appear; but 
the goyernment found it imperative to take 
speedy measures to “impress civil officers 
invested with power under the penal acts 
of 1857, w'ith a more just sense of their 
duties and responsibilities; to save innocent 
men from shameful death, and innocent 
families from the destruction of home and 
property; to prevent the fields from re¬ 
maining un tilled, and the crops unsown; and 
to assure the people generally that, notwith¬ 
standing all that has passed, justice“and 
not vengeance—is the policy of the British 
government/' With this view, detailed in¬ 
structions were drawn up by the governor- 
general in council, on the 31st of July, 
forbidding civilians from punishing any 
unarmed man as a mere deserter, and pro¬ 
hibiting the indiscriminate burning of vil¬ 
lages* Several commissions were with¬ 
drawn, including those held by Messrs* 
Irvine, Palmer, and Sandys, at AHahaliad.J 
As a further check on the vindictive spirit 
\ displayed in that city, Mr* Grant was sent 
thither, on the 28th of August, as lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of the Central Provinces* 
A loud outcry was raised against these pro¬ 
ceedings; and “clemency'' Canning, and 
“ anti-hang man" Grant, were very un¬ 
popular* The latter was compelled to de¬ 
fend himself, officially, against a wholly un¬ 
founded charge of having released ISOCawn- 
poor rebels imprisoned by General NeiLJ 
Before long, even the Tljnes admitted, that 
“the indiscriminate slaughter of the sepoys 
might perhaps have led to the revolt of the 
Bombay and Madras armies*"|| 

lufleed, circumstances occurred in the 
Bombay presidency, on the very day on 
which the “clemency" instructions were 
dated, calculated to create great doubt as 
to the soundness of the Bombay army, 
Ko/apaor is a native state, bounded on 
the nortli and north-east by Sattara; on 
the east and south by the British coilecto- 
rate of Belgaum ; and on the w'est by Sawunt 
Warree and the British collect orate of Rut- 

* lietter of officer,—September 23rd, IS&T* 

+ Further Park Papm, 1857 j p, 114, 

f I^riend of Induif Ai^ust 27 th, 18 o 7 . 

§ The Tlmos' leader (Oct, 291857) which con¬ 
tains this and other unfounded charges against Mr, 


nagherry* In 1844, the m anageraenfc of this 
state was forcibly assumed by the British 
government, the queen-mother set aside 
on the pica of misgovern men t, and affairs 
carried on in the name of the young rajah, 
“whose authority (Mr. Thornton writes in 
the last edition of his Gazetteer) remains in 
abeyance/' Tiie family of the rajah, wdiose 
rights were thus summarily dealt with, trace 
their descent from Sevajee, the founder of 
the Mahratta empire: the inhabitants of 
the state are chiefly Mahrattas and Raraoo- 
sees, the class in which Sevajec found his 
best and stanchest adherents. 

On the Slst of July, the 27th Bombay 
NJ, (a regiment mainly raised in the tur¬ 
bulent native state of Sawunt Warree, in 
1844) was quartered at Kolapoor* The 
mutiny commenced as many others had 
done. At night, just as the officers were 
separating after mess—some to play bil¬ 
liards, some going quietly home to bed^— 
the Native officers riislied in a body to their 
commander. Major Rolland, to tell him 
there was a partial mutiny in the regiment* 
The Kolapoor irregular infantry, and n 
portion of the 27th N*L, remained faithful; 
but when the officers tried to form them 
into line to oppose the mutineers, each 
man looked at his fellow with distrust; and 
in the darkness, the heavy rain, noise and 
confusion, the Europeans carried off the 
ladies and children to the Residency, about 
two miles from the native lines, and"left the 
rebels to loot the native bazaar, rob the 
quarter-guard of 50,000 rupees, and pillage 
the store-room of all the available ammuni¬ 
tion* The next morning 140 men were 
found to have absconded. Three young 
officers, the eldest of whom f Lieu ten ant 
Norris) was only twenty-four, were also 
missing. It appears that they had fied to 
the jungle, thinking the whole regiment 
had risen; and were overtaken and killed 
by the mutineers on the 2nd of August. 
In the course of the first day after the mu¬ 
tiny, seventy-four rebels were captured, but 
could not be brought to trial, oti account of 
the critical state of the regiment, until the 
arrival of European troops. News of the 
rising had been telegraphed to Sattara; 
and Lieutenant Kerr, the adjutant of the 
South Mahratta Horse, instantly started for 

Grant, is followed by an article on the “ extreme 
faciHty'^ of lying, as a contrivance for creating facta 
—or what are aa j»ood as facts for the time—with¬ 
out the smallest difficulty. 

II Times, February 6 th, 1858* 
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Kolapoor with fifty troopers, reaching his 
destiiiatioti on the morning of the Srd, 
having ridden seventy-sis miles in twenty- 
four hours, and not lost a single man or 
horse by the way, althongli they had swam 
three deep and rapid rivers, usually deemed 
impracticable in the rains,Kolapoor ;vas 
saved. European reiti force men ts were sent 
from Bombay and Poonali* The regiment 
was disarmed, and courts-raartial held; the 
result of which was, that sixty-three sepoys 
were executed, sixty-six transported for life, 
eighteen sentenced to imprisonment, four 
reprieved and admitted as evidence, and 
fourteen aequitted.f 

The Kolapoor mutiny caused gi-eat ex¬ 
citement at Sattara. The annexation of 
that state has been already namated. Per¬ 
haps no Indian prince wms ever worse treated 
by the East India Company, than the good 
and able ruler deposed by them in 18394 
The people felt liis wrongs deeply, and the 
lapse of years had failed to reconcile them 
to British rule. The testimony of Lord 
Elphinstone is decisive on this point — 

“ 1 he annexation of Sattara Tsas far from being 
popular among the people of that province. The 
upper clatses, e&pecially, regarded the introduction 
of British rule with dislike; and all classes of Mah- 
ratiaa looked ’^vith regret upon the extinction of the 
line of the grtat freebooter, who delivered them 
from the, Mohammedan yoke, and laid the founda¬ 
tion of that wide-spread confederacy which has been 
called the Mahratta Empire.”§ 

In the course of the mutiny, the British 
had been repeatedly taunted with their ill- 
treat men t of the rajah of Sattara; and fears 
were entertained that an attempt might be 
made to restore the state to indepeiideoce, 
under a representative of the House of 
Sevajee. The widows of the last two rajahs, 
wit)I their adopted sons, had been permitted 
to occupy the royal palaces, and to keep up 
as inuclt state as their lintited means would 
allow. Mr. Rose, tlie chief civil officer iu 
Sattara, saw reason to believe that a plot 
was being formed for the restoration to 
the gadi of the adopted sou of the elder 
branch f'|| and, as the speediest mode of 
counteraction, he caused the two Ranees 
and their sous to be seized by night, re -1 
moved them to Butcher's Island,1f and re¬ 

• Letter from officer of 27tb NA.—Batlj/ 
November Srd, 1857. 

t Pari, Papers regarding regiments which have 
mutinied; p- 70. 

X 8ee vcL j., p. 432. 

§ Minute by Lcnl El pb in stone, August 18 th, 

1859 .—Lofifhtt Oaz^USf October 7th, 1859. 


solved on their detention as state prisoners 
(although there was no accusation of con¬ 
nivance on their part) until tranquillity 
should be restored. The fragmentary in¬ 
formation furnished in the official or other 
gazettes and journals, does not afford the 
means of framing a connected account of 
proceedings at Sattara; but it is certain 
that a number of lives were taken at various 
times, as the penalty for conspiring to 
restore the native raj. A singular circum¬ 
stance was connected with one of these 
executions. On the 8th of September 
eighteen men were brought out to die, of 
whom five were to suffer death by hanging, 
seven to be shot, and six to be blown away 
from gnus. One of the guns, to which a 
native was fastened, could not be fired, 
although primed and loaded twice; there¬ 
fore, after some delay, the wretched man 
was nil bound, and shut by a file of the 3rd 
Europeans.* * § ’^ Throughout the mutiny, 
Lord Elphinstone was warmly supported by 
the govern or-genera I of Portuguese India 
“the Viscount de Torres Novas. In per¬ 
mitting the British troo |)3 to land at Goa, 
in the monsoon of 1857, he acted in opposi¬ 
tion to his council, and in violation of the 
Portuguese laws. His conduct was, how¬ 
ever, approved in Portugal, and a bill of 
indemnity passed, absolving him from any 
penalties he had thereby incurred.ft 

After tbe mutiny at Kolapoor, symptoms 
of disaffection were noticed in several por¬ 
tions of the Bombay army ; and on the ISth 
of September, the men of the 21st N.!. were 
disarmed at Kurrachee. 

The mode of dealing with the disarmed 
sepoys was fiercely discussed in the closing 
months of the year 1857. It was a difficult 
question; for several regiments (like the 
governor-generaPs body-guard at Calcutta, 
after the Dinapoor affair) had been deprived 
of their arras, under tbe most positive assur¬ 
ances that the measure was purely a tempo¬ 
rary precaution. The ultra-vengeance party 
showed special rancour against these meit, 
and recommended, that ** every disarmed 
sepoy should be put iu irons, and made to 
work on the roadsP^J Another suggestion 
was, to send them to Saugor Island (a 

f[ Miniite by Lord Elphinstone, August 18th, 
1859. —London Gazette, October Tth, 1859, 

^ An islet in the Bombay Harbour. 

•• Friend of India, October 1st, 1857. 

tt Minute by Lord Elphinstone. 

11 Ffiffiishman. Quoted in Friend of Indiaf Octo¬ 
ber ist, 1857. 
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I barren island at the raoutli of the Hooghly), 

I aad let them shoot tigers with greased 
I cartridges, until they volunteered to serve 
in China; aud several regiments were eveu- 
tually sent thither, althouglL foreign service 
was expresdy excluded by the terms of 
enlistment. The wild and exaggerated 
expressions used by newspaper correspon¬ 
dents, would probably have produced little 
effect on educated Europeans, who iucliue, 
more or less, to Mr. Russell's view of those I 
curious exponents of diseased ideas, called 
newspapersbut tlie sepoys looked .to 
them for iuformatiou of the iutentions of 
the Feringhee: aud the otherwise iuex' 
plicable mutiny of disarmed regiments, is 
accounted for by their belief that, as their 
ruin was resolved on, they had better die 
at once in open revolt. Except for the 
sake of those dependent on him (and they 
are always numerous, for celibacy is scarcely 
known iti India; aud our government 
makes no provision for the aged, the desti¬ 
tute, or the incurably sick), the sepoy, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, has little 
fear of death: the creeds of both teach 
them too much, aud too little, to leave room 
for the mystery which sl^rouds the Dark 
Valley in the mind of civilised iufidcls (if 
such there be), or the fears which make it 
terrible even to Christians* The only point 
ou which the mutineers were sensitive, was 
as to the mode of execution. The sepoys 
had a half aristocratic, half superstitious 
shrinking from the halter, or the barbarous 
and disgusting process of blowing from guns. 
The l^mes exulted over this weakness, and 
declared that there were “ few persons who 
w^ouid not tliink a simple extermination of 
the sepoys on the field of battle rather a 
tame conclusion of the affair/' In the 
same leading article, ao assertion was made 
(which needs no other contradiction than 
the public speeches reported in its own 
columns), that ladies and gentlemen, 
preachers of all persuasions, and speakers of 
all platforms—every tongue, every pen, de¬ 
mands the destruction of 70,000 sepoys;" 
condemning all wdio are ever so remotely 
compromised in these crimes, as fallen be¬ 
low the level of humanity—degraded to a 
low class of brutes, fit only to be knocked 
on the head, or crushed under the foot."^ 

2\mesj October 2ist, IS57. 
t Ihid^^ October 24th, 1857. 
t Further Park Papers (N^o* 4), p, 39* 

§ Dail^ Kt^wSj October 16th, 1857. 

\\ The Europeans tried for murder w^ere even- 


The journalist out-Tuppered Tapper; for 
the latter made an exception in favour of 
the Abdiels of our guard,'' the faithful 
few who had resisted ‘^the will of the 
army," and, amid general defection, stood 
firmly by their officers. The Times made 
no such exceptions, but defended, as "" wild 
jQ3tice,"t onslaught on them by British 
soldiers, which had been publicly de¬ 
nounced by the highest military authority 
as cold-blooded murder," 

The outrage in question was committed 
at Dinapoorj'after General Lloyd had been 
removed from the divisional command, 
and threatened with a trial by court-mar¬ 
tial, '^for Ills cojiduct connected with the 
mutiny of the troops.”f His disgrace de¬ 
prived the natives (whetlier citizens or 
sepoys) of a friend; aud the lOtli became 
daily more drunken aud insubordinate* 
About a hundred of the unfortunate 
40th N*L had remained stanch, and re¬ 
fused to accompany their mutinous com¬ 
panions* The men of the lOth, un their 
return from the Jugdesponr expedition 
(wdiich, with its slaughter, burnings, and 
plunder, not calculated to improve 

their discipline), went to the place where 
the faithful sepoys were encamped, dragged 
them into the barrack yard, and com¬ 
menced a laugh ter ing them with bullets aud 
bayonets* At the sound of the firing, the 
wLole station turned out in alarm : the 
authorities hastened to the spot, and be¬ 
held a scene w^hich one of the witnesses 
describes as not easily to be forgotten* 
“Wounded sepoys, dead aud dying; one 
sepoy bad five bayonet tlu'usfcs; one shot 
just in the centre of the forehead ; another's 
mouth shattered by shot: all groaning 
pitifully in their agonies,"§ Before tJie 
massacre could be stayed, five victims had 
been killed and tw^elve wounded, including 
a woman. The afi'air would probably have 
been hushed up, had not Sir James Out- 
ram arrived at Diuapoor {August 17th) 
while the court of inquest was sitting,|| 
He issued a general order, expressing “the 
utmost horror and indignation" at the con¬ 
duct of the men of the lOtli, aud left a hun¬ 
dred men of the 5tli Fusiliers “to perform 
the town duties, wdiich could not safelv be 
entrusted to the 10th regiment, under the 

tualiy aequiUi?d, in default of le^al evidence* Sir 
Oolin Campbell approved the finding of the court, 
but blamed the ** haste and carelei^sness^' with which 
it had been drawn December 2ud* 

1857* 
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h\\ discipline and exasperated feelings it 
displays towards natives of all classes/’’* 
Neither was General 0 tit ram satisfied with 
the conduct of the Dinapoor functionaries^ 
who, influenced by causeless alarm, had re- 
called the 90th regiment, which had passed 
up the river four days before, on its way to 
Cawtipoor. The panic was occasioned by 
the defection of the 5th irregular cavahy at 
Bhauguipoor; and that defecliou had itself 
originated, or been hastened, by a similar 
cause. The steamer and flat, with General 
Oil tram on board, anchored off Bhauguh 
poor on the 15th of August j and a report 
was spread by two mutinous sowars, that 
the 5th cavalry would be surprised and 
disarmed in the night. Therefore the men 
mounted and ffed, leaving all their pro¬ 
perty, except the horses, which were their 
own, behind them. Half of the Native 
officers remained stanch. The head-quar¬ 
ters of the regiment had been recently 
changed from Rohnee to Bhauguipoor, in 
i consequence of an event which occurred 
at the former place on the 12th of June. 

There were then no troops except the 5th 
irregular cavalry at Rohnee, and no suspi¬ 
cion was entertained of their disloyalty. 
The three European officers, ^lajor Mac¬ 
donald, Sir Norman Leslie (the adjutant), 
and Dr. Grant, were taking tea in the 
verandah of the major^s bungalow, when a 
rush of feet was heard, and three men, with 
drawn swords, sprang upon the Europeans. 
Macdonald, starting from his chair, seized it 
by the arms, and after receiving three sword- 
cuts oil the head in quick succession, and 
finding himself as "neatly scalped as any 
Red Indian could do it/^t he contrived to 
give "au ugly poke^' to his opponent, 
" which appeared to disconcert him, and he at 
once bolted, followed by the others/^ The 
doctor was severely wounded ^ but the adju¬ 
tant was covered with gashes. The first 
thrust, which he received sitting in his 
chair, "cut clean through his back into his 
chest, so that he breathed through the 
wound in the lungs/^ But he was quite 
sensible; and when his companions, with 
their own wounds scarcely stanched, bent 
over him, he exclaimed, "It is very hard 
to die in this manner. My poor wife and 
childreu ! what will become of them!” He 
then "applied himself to make his peace 

• Further Pari. Papers 4), p. 153. 

t Letter by Major Macdonald.—Further Park 
Papers (oot nuolher^;d), 1857; p. 23. 

j August 5th, 1857. 


with God, and breathed his last in about 
half-an-hour/'J The struggle was brief 
and silent. The major did not call for 
help, believing that the assassins were men 
of bis own regiment, and would be seconded 
by other mutineers. But he failed in recog¬ 
nising them; and the doctor thought that 
they were not troopers. The Native officers 
concurred in endeavouring to trace the 
crtininals, and three 5 th men were seized, 
two of whom "were found with bloody 
clothesand the third "confessed that he 
had done for Leslie;” and this was evidence 
enough. The major had them ironed, held 
a drum-head court-martial, and sentenced 
them to be hanged the next morning. 
It is strange that meither the major nor 
the doctor could verify the convicts. Oue 
of them was "of very high caste and in¬ 
fluence,” and a low-caste man was chosen 
to hang him. The other two were recruits. 
The regiment was drawn out, and the major 
stood by with his loaded pistol in his Land, 
while an elephant was brought up. One 
of the doomed men mounted this novel 
scaffold, and the noose was slipped over his 
throat. The animal w^as then driven off. 
Three times the process was repeated; after 
which the corpses were left dangling, and 
the men retired quietly to their lines, leav- 
itig the major scarcely able to believe that 
his head was still on his shoulders. § 

Altogether, this affair forms one of the 
strangest episodes in the whole mutiny. 
It seems doubtful .whether the men who 
were executed for the crime were the actual 
perpetrators. The surrender of the cri¬ 
minals was demanded, as needful for the 
honour, probai)ly for the existence, of the 
corps ; and the character of both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, renders it easy to be¬ 
lieve that three men might be chosen by 
lot, or tempted by the pledge of provision 
for their families, to die, for the sake of 
preserving their comrades. " It was boasted 
at the time, that one of the assassins was 
hung by his own father, in order to show 
the loyalty of the regiment.” || 

The writer (an American missionary from 
AUaliabad) who mentions this nnnatural 
proceeding, adds, that it was " only a blind/' 
and that the regiment was biding its time. 
But this supposition does not account for 
the neglect of a tempting opportunity of 

§ Extract of a letter written by Major Macdonald. 
— Time.% September lOtb, 1857. 

II Statement of Rev, Mr. Hay.— Tinie$, Septem¬ 
ber, 1837. 
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revolt; aatl it is more probable that the 
eveatual defeetion of the 5Lh cavalry was 
{as Major Mncdaiiald asserted) occasioned 
by sheer panic. Not that it was to be 
expected that this or any other corps could 
be safely employed iu hostile operations 
against their own countrymen and co¬ 
religionists, at the bidding of a foreign 
master* They might, iu an extreme case^ 
have stood on the defensive; but that they 
should take an offensive part in such k 
struggle, was opposed to all natural feeling, 
all conventional usage* That fathers should 
hang their own sons, and brothers fight 
against brothers, was rather more than the 
sternest military code could exact. 

Certainly the 5th I.C. had no desire 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
officers ; for, instead of taking the lives of 
the wounded and defenceless Europeans, 
j they sat up all night after the assault, 

I watching round them, and were, for the 
^ tw^o subsequent mouths, obedient and loyal. 
The major had perfect coiiiidence In them; 
and, notwithstanding the pain he suffered 
I from the injury he had received in the 
head, and the danger of fever lie would not 
I delegate his duties to other hands, declaring 
he would stay and die, rather than trust any 
strange officer with the men.=*= At his 
suggestion, the head-quarters were removed 
from Robnee, which was an isolated posi¬ 
tion, surrounded by nullahs, to Bhaugnl- 
poor. After the mutiny at that place, the 
detachments at Rohnee and Doomkee ab¬ 
sconded also; and thus another efficient 
cavalry regiment was added to the hostile 
ranks.. It is quite possible that the 5th 
Irregulars were alarmed by the treatment 
of other regiments, and especially by the 
seizure of the horses of the lUh Irregulars 
at Berluimpoor. 


Berhampoor had been, it will be remem¬ 
bered, the scene of the first mutiny.f At 
the end of July it was held by the 11th 
cavalry and the 63rd N*L These troops 
could hardly be expected to resist the ex¬ 
ample of mutiny, after it had come so near 
to them at Diuapoor. Therefore Colonel 
Campbell, C.B., the officer m command of 
H.M* 90th, being sent with his regiment 
up the Ganges, was directed to disembark 

* Further Park Papers (not numbered), 1857; 
p, 23* 

t See page 129. 

t Colonel Campbell's Letter.—lYmej,October!5ih, 
1857, 


BERHAMPOOR—AUGUST 1st, 1857. 

at Berhampoor quietly and expeditiously, 
and to disarm the Native troops, including 
some artillery. He landed, under heavy 
rain, on the 1st of August, and had paraded 
and disarmed the infantry before the cav¬ 
alry reached the ground. They came from 
a distance of five miles, and expected to 
meet only a detachment of H.M* 35th* 
Colonel Campbell, who had been but a few 
days iu India, looked with admiration at 
the troopers, and afterwards declared that, 
as regarded riders, horses, and equiproents, 
he had never seen their equal. They 
were splendid men, but savage beyond 
expression, and with swords like razors* J 
They might well be savage at being com¬ 
pelled to surrender their valuable horses 
and arms, which, being irregular troops, 
were their own property; and this without 
any compensation, simply on the ground 
that they might not be tempted to revolt* 
Colonel Campbell says—They liad no 
idea that their fine horses wouhi be taken 
from them; if they had thought so they 
would have gone off in a body.'^ Some of 
them put their feet in their stirrups to re¬ 
mount; but the colonel seeing this, ad¬ 
vanced a line of skirmishers, and cut off 
their retreat. § “ They told the sepoys 

afterwards/^ he writes, "Uhat they were 
cowards to give up iheir arms, and that 
if they had waited until they came up, 
they would have fought us; but that my 
men were so placed, they could uot escape* 
When ordered to disarm, they obeyed; but 
some broke their swords; others threw 
their pouches into the air; and when their 
horses were led from the field, they pulled 
off their long jack-boots and spurs, and 
pitched them away/^|[ Coionei Campbell 
accomplished his painful task with much 
tact; made allowance for the excitement of 
the troopers; and, ^^of coarse, treated 
them as a regiment having committed no 
crime." 

The 90th left Berhampoor on the 3rd 
of August, and arrived off Dinapoor on the 
12th* They passed on up the river; but 
the Dinapoor authorities, on hearing of the 
defection of the 5th Irregulars, had recalled 
them ill the fit of panic already mentioned. 
They also detained the 5 th Fusiliers. 
General Outram learned this on his own 

§ Letter by Instriict<?r of Musketry f present 
with the 90th at Berhampoor*^Z)a% October 
24th, 1857. 

II Colonel CatnpbelFfi LeUer.“2'm*es, October 15th, 
1857. 
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up ward journey, andj anxious to avoid any 
delay in relieving Lucknow, and to prevent 
tlie disease which he foresaw would be 
engendered by needlessly detaining the 
troops oil board crowded boats during 
intensely hot weather, lie sent his private 
secretarv and aide-de-camp (Messrs. Money 
and Sitwell) on foot, at ten clock at 
night, from where the steamer had an¬ 
chored, to the city of Patna, a distance of 
sev'cii or eight miles, to dispatch an express 
to forbid the detention of the reinforce¬ 
ments. But it was too late; the 90th had 
received their recall, and the consequences 
foreseen by General Outram took place. 
Owing to miaTnaiiagemeiit at Calcutta, the 
troops had already had ** a perfectly mise¬ 
rable voyage; black biscuit, and stinking 
meat” for food; no place to lie on but the 
bare deck, exposed to the weather night and 


day, and almost eaten up with sandflies and 
mosquitoes. They had left Dinapoor five 
days, and had reached Buxar, a distance of 
about 120 miles, when they were suddeuly 
recalled. The troops could not understand 
the reason of this vacillHtion,* which was 
much censured by the press, and ascribed to 
the very man who had striven to prevent it. 
Before the 90th revisited Dinapoor, cholera 
and fever had broken out; a doctor and 
three men ivere dead; and it was needful 
to land the men, cleanse the vessels, and 
add some comforts for the sick before the 
voyage could be resumed. Tliey started 
again in four days, and reached Allahabad 
on the 4th of September, after losing nearly 
tlxirty men coming up the Gauges. The 
yoyage,” w'rites one of the party, would 
have been very delightful if we had had 
proper accommodation.” 


CHAPTER XXI 

REINFOECEMENT OF LUCKNOW BY OUTEAM AND HAVELOCK.—SEPTEMBEB, 1857. 


The original plan of General Outram was 
to collect a force of about 1,000 infantry 
and eight guns at Benares, and march from 
thenee, by the direct route, to Lucknow, a 
distance of about 150 miles; thereby turn- 
iug, or taking in the rear, the numerous 
nullahs between Lucknow and Cawnpoor- 
The force under General Havelock was to 
cross the Ganges at Futtehpoor, and the 
river Saye at Bareilly, and join General 
Outram (with his assistance) beyond the 
latter place. This arrangement was ren¬ 
dered impracticable by the reduced num¬ 
bers and miserable condition of the troops 
under General Havelock, who, so far from 
being able to advance alone even pait of 
the way towards Lucknow, was anticipatitig 
(August 21st) the necessity of abandoning 
Cawnpoor, and falling back on Allahabad. 
Therefore General Outram had uo resource 
but to hasten on with all speed to Cawupoor. 

As Neil, when about to stai t from Alla¬ 
habad, had been unexpectedly superseded 
by Havelock, so now Havelock would have 

* “ Instructor of Musketry.^’—DfliVy Octo¬ 
ber 24ih. t Husstill .—Timesj June 7th, 1856. 
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been superseded by Outram, but thatthe 
modern Bayard” thought it would be, in liis 
own soldier-like phrase, “unfair to assume 
the command” under the circumstances. 
He therefore telegraplied to General Have¬ 
lock, that he intended to accompany the 
expedition in his civil capacity, as chief 
commissioner of Oude, and offered his 
military services as a volunteer; adding— 
“ To you shall be left the glory of relieving 
Lucknow, for wdiich you have already so 
nobly struggled.” Havelock, it is said, 
“ was not a demonstrative man; and, in 
his reply to that communication, lie did not 
allude in the least to the generous act 
which left him so much glory.”t How¬ 
ever, in announcing to the troops his con¬ 
tinuance in the command, he of course 
mentioned the reason iu grateful terms ; 
and the whole Anglo-Indian array, with 
Sir Colin Campbell for their spokesman, 
w^ere enthusiastic iu their admiration of an 
act of self-sacrifice and generosity, “ on a 
point, of all others, dear to a real soldier,”^ 

t General Orders of Comm anderdn-chief; Cal¬ 
cutta, September 28th, I65L 
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i 

General Outram raiglit abnegate the honour 
of leading the relieving force, but the nient 
was none the less his. There w'as, in effect^ 
no other man in India so fitted for tlie 
task: he was thoronghly acquainted with 
Lucknow and the whole surrounding coun¬ 
try; and the troops knew well that snch 
knowledge, possessed by snch a leader, was 
in itself a guarantee against their being 
exposed to needless or fruitless danger. 
An artillery officer has drawn a life-like 
sketch of the noble soldier, who '"served 
when he might have coraraandedas "a 
short, strongly-built man; black-haired, 
with a keen twinkling eye, and a cheerful 
bright smile, and a kiiul word for all; 
dressed in a blue frock-coat, and everlast¬ 
ingly puffing away at a cheroot; quiet in 
manner ; cool, unwavering, determined— 
one whom neither the hottest and most 
deadly fire, the gravest responsibility, or 
the most perilous and critical juncture, can 
excite or flurry.”=*^ 

It was quite true that Sir James Outram 
had a kind word for ail, especially those 
who needed it mostj and in September, 
1857, a more wretched and friendless class 
than the sepoys could hardly be found 
under the sun, For them he raised his 
powerful voice, recommending government 
to institute tribunals for the trial of such 
as might surrender, and had not been 
guilty of murder. He said, in a letter to 
Mr. J. P* Grant—"It is high time to show 
ive do not propose to wage war to the knife 
and to extermination against all Hindoos, 
or against all sepoys because they are 

scpoys/'t 

The reinforcements under Sir James 
Outram, comprising about 1,400 bayonets, 
marched from Allahabad to Cawnpoor with¬ 
out obstruction j but Sir James Outram 
learning, while on the mad, that a party 
of insurgents from Oude, with four guns, 
liad crossed the Ganges into the Doab, dis¬ 
patched Major Eyre to clear the country, 
at the head of a well-chosen "party, coii- 
1 ! sistiiig of 100 of H.M. Fusiliers, 50 of 
H.M. 64th regiment, mounted on elephants, 
with two guns, and completely equipped 
with tents, two days' cooked provisions, 
and supplies for three more,"J This was 
the way to organise victory. The troops, 
including forty of the 12th irregular 
cavalry, under Captain Johnson, came upon 
the enemy, not fasting and footsore, shiver- 

• Lt. Majendie’a Up amanp ihe Pafid:eSj p. 159, 

t KuesalL— TtmeSf June 7th, 1858. 

ing with ague, or parched with fever, as 
Havelock's force liad done repeatedly ; 
but fresh and strong. They marclmd "by 
moonlight; and, at daybreak on the lltli 
of September, overtook the insurgents, who 
fled precipitately to their boats, flung their 
guns into the river, and strove to escape ; 
but were nearly all killed by the fire of the 
guns and musketry poured into the erow-ded 
vessels from the bank above. The rebels 
blew up one boat on its being boarded, 
and thereby killed one, and wounded five, 
Europeans, and as many natives. No other 
cas n al t i es oce u rred. 

Sir James Outram reached Cawnpoor on 
the 15th of September. The head-quarters, 
and the greater part of H.M. 64th, were 
left, under Lieutenant-colonel ’Wilson, at 
Cawnpoor, to garrison the strong intrench- 
ment which had been thrown up upon the 
bank of the river; and, on the 19th of 
September, the rest of the array crossed 
the Ganges by the bridge of boats, con¬ 
structed by Major Crommelio, of the engi¬ 
neers. The force was as follows 

European Infantry, 2,888: European Volunteer 
Cavalry, 109 ; European Artillery, 282 ; Seik In¬ 
fantry, 341; Native Irregular Cavalry, 59. Total 
Haropeanst 2,779 ; Natives, 400. In all, 3,179, 

These were divided into two brigades^— 
the oue under General Neil; the other 
under Colonel Hamilton, of the 78th. Sir 
James Outram took, or rather shared, the 
command of the volunteer cavalry with 
Captain Barrow. 

The passage of the river was accom¬ 
plished almost unopposed ; but the troops, 
on reaching Mungnlwar on the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember, found the rebels in position, with 
six guns. They were speedily driven 
thence by the infantry and Major Olphert's 
battery, and fled, hotly pursued by Out- 
rara and the volunteer cavalry, through 
Oonao, to a spot between that village and 
Busaerut Gunj. Here two guns were 
abaudoned by the large retreating force to 
a hundred horsemen. With these guns, and 
a third before taken, a standard of the 1st 
N.I., and some camel-loads of ammunition, 
the volunteers rejoined the main body. 
The rapid movements of the Europeans 
prevented the foe from defending or de¬ 
stroying tlie three-arched bridge which 
crosses the river Saye at the village 
of Bun nee, the very point the dread of 

1 General Oiitram*s despatch, September lltb, 
1857.—Eurther FbtI. Papers (No. 4), p. 229. 
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TV Inch had Jed to Havelock^s first ill-onieued 
retreat. The force reached the hridge on 
the 22ndj at the close of a fifteen miles" 
march under torrents of rain, and halted 
ou the Lock now side* On the 23rd, after 
advaucitig ten miles, they found the rebels 
strongly posted in one of the spacious 
country residences of the ex-king of Oude* 

The Alumbaghj or World^s Garden (a 
summer residence of the late queen- 
mother), coiiBists of a very fine strong 
mansion, a mosque close by, an Imaum- 
barrah for the celebration of the Mohurrum, 
and various other buildings, situated in the 
midst of pleasure-grounds, walled in with 
atone bastions at the angles. The masses 
of rebel infantry and cavalry were sup¬ 
ported by six guns, two of which opened 
on the British volunteer cavalry and 
Olphert^s horse battery j but were speedily 
silenced; and, after an attempt at a stand 
in the iuner enclosed garden, were driven 
out in confusion, and pursued by a portion 
of the force, with Outram at their head, as 
far as the Charbagh (four gardens) bridge, 
across the canal, which forms the southern 
boundary of Lucknow. But guns from the 
city were sent out to support the enemy, 
and the victors were glad to fall hack 
on tlie Alumbagh, pitch tents, and obtain 
a day s rest 

On the 25th, at 8 a*m., the troops 
marched for Lucknow, leaving the sick and 
wounded with the baggage and tents at the 
Alumbagh, under a guard of 250 in fan try 
and guns. 

The Charbagh bridge, injured, though 
not cut through, defended by a battery of 
four guns, with the houses close behind it 
loopholed and full of riflemen and mus- 
j keteers, was carried with heavy loss. From 
I this point, the direct road to the European 
I fortifications traversed a densely populated 
portion of the city, the distance being 
rather less than two miles. It was believed 
' that this road had been cut through and 
strongly barricaded in several places. In¬ 
stead, therefore, of attempting to force an 
entrance thereby, General Outram, who 
had at this time taken the command of 
the first brigade, Jed the troops, by a cir¬ 
cuitous by-road, towards the Residency, 
leaving the 78th Highlanders to hold the 
entrance of the main street while the 
baggage passed* The main body pressed 
on, and encountered little opposition till 

• Ilavelock^s despatch, Sept, 30th, 1857 ,—London 
Gazette. 


tliey reached the gate of the Kaiserbagh 
(King"s Garden) palace, from whence four 
guns opened fire, and volleys of musketry 
were poured forth from au adjacent build¬ 
ing—the mess-house of the 32 ik]. Two 
heavy gnus, directed by Major Eyre against 
the Kaiserbagli battery, twice temporarily 
silenced it during a brief halt made there, 
in consequence of a message from the 78tii | 
Highlanders, reporting that they were hard 
pressed; for, being impeded by the litters i 
and baggage, they had become entangled 
in the narrow streets, and were in danger 
of being cut off in detail. 

Darkness was coming on; and Outram 
suggested to Havelock to halt within the 
courts of the palace of Fureed Bnksh for 
the night, so as to afford the rear-gnard 
and the wounded the opportunity of closing 
up,* But, unhappily, Outram had delegated 
Iris authority to Havelock until the rein¬ 
forcement should be effected; and that gal¬ 
lant officer was of opinion that he ought to 
hasten to the Residency, and that he would 
be exposed to severer loss if he halted/^f 

Major North also states, tliat the oppor¬ 
tunity to rest, though at first acceptable to 
the wearied soldiers, soon became irksome, 
so great was their eagerness to reach our 
desired goal, the Bailile guard,The 
men murmured at being exposed to the '■ 
enemy"a fire; and “ young Havelock, nephew ' 
to the general, unable to resist the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, * For God"s sake, let us go on, 
sirl"""J whereupon the order was given to 
resume the advance. Outram had been 
previously w^onuded by a musket-ball, but 
he tied a handkerchief round his arm to 
stay the bleeding; and when entreated to 
dismount and have the hurt properly dressed, 
replied, Not till we reach the Residency."" 
On hearing the decision given in opposition 
to his counsel, at the prompting of an im- 
petnons youLh,§ Outram placed himself at 
the head of tlie column, and was the first 
man to enter tlie intretichments. The con¬ 
sequences of Havelock's ill-advised resolve 
are thus described by a writer recently 
quoted:—^*The advance was pressed with 
such haste, that the enemy became em¬ 
boldened by the appearance of precipitation. 
They returned to the houses overlooking the 
streets, and to the Xaiserbagh, When our 
rear-guard appeared they were met by a 
heavy fire; our baggage-guard was charged 

f Bussell.—TVoienj, June 7tb, l8aS. 

t Major Nortb^s Jotirnal^ p, 199. § I^id. 
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by cavalry from tlie open ground ; our 
diiooliea were burnt; the wounded and sick 
were massacred —sauve qui peut—^i panic— 
a rush to the Residency took place. We 
lost a 9-pounder guuj hackeries^ and bag¬ 
gage ; seventy-seven wounded and sick met 
a cruel deaths and sixty-one men of the 
rear-guard were kUled; making a total of 

I 138 casualtics/^^ 

The actual entratice to the Baillie guard 
is well told by a civilian/^ who had volun¬ 
teered to accompany the force. After 
describing the manner in w^hick the troops 
hurried pell-mell through the illuminated 
I streetsj w'ith '^sheets of iirc shooting out 
I from the houses;” and passed under the walls 
of the Kaiserbagh while the natives hurled 
I down stones and bricks, and even spat on 
j the heads of the Europeans; he proceeds—■ 

I Suddenly we fiaund ourselves opposite to a large 
gateway, with folding doors, completely riddled 
with round shot and musket-balb, the entrance to 
a large enclosure. At the side of this was a small 
doorway, half-blocked n}j by a small mud wall, and 
the Europeans and Seiks were struggling to get 
' through while the bullets were whistling about 
I them. I could not think what was up, and why we 
' should be going in there; but after forcing my way 
up to the door, and getting my head and shoulders 
over tjie wah, I found myself being pulled over by 
a great unwashed, hairy creature, who set me on my 
I legs, and patted me on my back; and to my astonUh- 
j ment I found myself in the long-looked-for Baillie 
guard. What an entry compared with the one we 
' had promised ourselves ! We expected to march in 
I with colours flying and bands playing, and to be 
met by a starving garrison, crying with joy; ladies 
waving handkerchiefs on all sides, and every ex¬ 
pression of happiness; but instead of tha^ we 
entered as a disorganised army, like so many sheep, 
finding the whole of the garrison at their posts, as 
they alway s remained, and a few stray oflScers and 
me a only at the gate to meet usJ*f 

Th?! great unwashed, baity creature^ who 
helped to pull the civiliau” iu^ aud tlieu 
patted him on the back, wvis probably 
“burly Jack Aitken,” who with a band of 
sepoys of the 13th N.L, held the Baillie 
guard during the entire siege. A sad 
mistake was made here by the 78th, who 
seeing the sepoys, and not knowing that 
they were within the precincts of the garri- 

* Russell,— 2Vnws^ June 7th, 1857, 
t Letter of civilian.*'— Times, Feb. 1st, 1858, 
t Itces' Lucknow^ p. 243, The Qttarterl]/ Hemnu? 
(Murray’s) also states this fact i—** It is hut loo 
true that several faithful soldiers were bayoneted 
at their guns, in the Baillie guard battery, by the 
infuriated soldiers of the 78th, who confounded 
them with other natives.”—April, 1858. 

5 Jbu$*fialj p. 200, Major North does not further 
stale the manner of NeiFs death. The statement in 
the text is the one given in the private correspondence 


sou, bayoneted three of the IStb N.L 
The poor fellows made no resistance* “ One 
of them waved his haud, and crying ^ Kooch 
purwhni (nevermind); it is all for the good 
cause; welcome friends fell and ex¬ 
pired 

These men were fit comrades for Henry 
Lawrence, God grant them to be fellow- 
workers with him in the life beyond the 
gravel It was the day of days for an 
heroic deatlu Many a man, during the 
eleven hours which elapsed between the 
departure of the column from the Aiumbagh 
to the entrance of the main body in the 
Kesidency, cheerfully gave up his life for 
his friends. Tiie reinforcement of Lucknow 
stands out in strong relief, as one of the 
most interesting features in the history of 
the mutiny; not because it cost more lives 
than all Havelock^s other engagements put 
together; bnt on account of the noble 
spirit which impelled the troops to spend 
their blood freely for a worthy end* They 
sought neither vengeance, glory, nor loot; 
but to rescue a crowd of womeu and chil¬ 
dren from the hands of cruel foes. Hus¬ 
bands, fathers, brothers, uncles were among 
the breathless, eager host that swept 
through the fire-lit streets* The archway 
leading into the Khas Bazaar is now called 
“NeiFs gate,”for he fell there; but hia lifeless 
body was carried into the Residency. Major 
North, whose horse had just been struck by 
a bullet, was trying to push forward the 
dhoolie of a friend (Captain Johnson, 5th 
Fusiliers) who was wounded to the death; 
when General Neil, turning round on his 
horse, said, “ I shall see the rear of my 
brigade forward; it is getting dark.”§ He 
passed on under the arch, and was shot 
through the head. His men fired a volley 
against the w all from which the fatal bullet 
issued, hoping that some of their shots might 
enter the loopholes and avenge them for 
the loss of their leader; and then pressed 
forward, their numbers dimiuislung beneath 
the iron hail, and their progress im¬ 
peded by the bodies of the dying and 
the dead. At length they reached the 

of the tiine, and alsorin the Memoir of Marelockt 
by the Rev, Willi a in Brock, who had access to that 
generafe private letters* Nevertheless, liees affirms, 
that General Neil had “ actually airived within our 
in trench menta, when he heard that some of our 
heavy guna were in jeopardy* He galloped out 
again; but scarcely had he done so, when a bullet 
struck him on the head, and he fell. Our guns 
w'ere, however, saved by the intrepidity of our 
Madras regiment and Highlanders .”—of Xuofc- 
nowj p. 238. 
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EesideiicVj and were received witfi a burst 
of eager, grateful welcoxue, which for a time 
banished every feeling but that of uncon¬ 
trollable deliglit. 

Most musical were the uotea of the bag¬ 
pipe' to every European ear iu Lucknow; 
most gladdening the loud hurrah which 
echoed and re-echoed from the various 
distinct garrisons within the defences. 
" From every pit, trench^ and battery— 
from behind the sand-bags piled on shattered 
houses ^—from every post still held by a few 
gallant spirits^ rose cheer on cheer—even 
from the hospital."'^ Officers and men, 
friends and strangers, shook hands indis¬ 
criminately ; but when the soldiers saw their 
countrywomen pouring forth to meet them 
with their babes in their arms, and looked 
upon tlie fair young faces hushed with 
excitement, yet attenuated by the perils 
and privation of an eighty-eight days' siege; 
the bigj rough-bearded men, who had never 
quailed before the foe, sobbed with emotion 
as they seisfied and kissed the childreuj and 
passed them from one to another to be 
caressed iu turn, exclaiming, Thank God, 
this is better than Cawripoor!” ^^Gocl 
bless you!” “We thought to have found 
only your bones,”t Afterwards, the first 
burst of enthusiasm being over, they mourn¬ 
fully turned aside to speak among them¬ 
selves of the heavy loss they had suffered, 
and to inquire the names of the numerous 
comrades who had fallen by the tvay. 

A large number of the wounded, with 
the rear-guard of H.M. 90th, under 
Colonel Campbell, had been left in dhoolies 
in the walled passage in iVout of the Motee 
Mutizil palace. Nothing could be done to 
rescue them on the night of the 25th, 
although General Havelock's son ivas among 
the number, ha™g been badly wounded 
in the ann. There was a path through 
the palaces skirting the river, screened, iu 
all but two places, from the enemy's fire; 
and on the morning of the 26th, Mr. 
L B, Thornhill, a young civilian whose wife 


dhooUe-bearers and their escort through 
the very gate where General Neil had 
fallen, into the streets of the city. Many 
bearers were killed; but a few of the 
litters were carried safely through the fire, 
including that of Lieutenant Havelock, 
Tiiornluli reached the Residency mortally 
injured. The majority of the wounded 
officers and men were massacred iu the fatal 
spot now known as ** Dhoolie Square. 

The memory of a gallant exploit relieves 
the gloom of this painful transaction. Nine 
unwoimded men of the escort, inclutliiig 
Dr, A. C- Home, of the 90th regiinent, 
together with five wounded officers and 
men, being cut off from advance or re¬ 
treat by the enemy, took refuge iu a 
small building which formed one side of 
Neil's gatewa)^, and there defended them¬ 
selves during the whole day of the 26tlL 
and the succeeding night, though sur¬ 
rounded by large bodies of the euemyj 
and almost hopeless of relief. Private 
McManus (5th Fusiliers) killed umtibers 
of the foe, and the dead bodies outside the 
doorway, formed in themselves an impe¬ 
diment to the enemy's making a rush on 
the little garrison. Private llyau, of the 
Madras Fusiliers, could not be prevented 
from attempting to rescue his officer. Cap¬ 
tain Arnold, who was lying wounded iu a 
dhoolie at some distance. Mcilanus, 
though hurt in the foot, joined Ryan; their 
companions removed the barricade; and 
the two heroes rushed forth, dashed into 
the square under a heavy musketry fire, 
dragged Captain Arnold out of his litter, 
and carried him into the house. They es¬ 
caped unhurt; but Arnold was shot through 
the thigh while in their arms. Another sally 
was made, and a disabled soldier brouglit 
in. He also was mortally wounded, while his 
be arers rem ai u e d u nioj ure d. Pri v ate H ol i o - 
well, of the 78th, was an efficient member 
of tbe brave band. The assailants showed 
themselves only at intervals, when they 
would come forward as if resolved to storm 
the place; but Ho Ho well repeatedly killed 
the foremost man, and the rest fell back. 
At length be had an opportunity of taking 
aim at their leader, au old raau dressed iu 
white, w'ith a red cummerbund (or waist¬ 
band), who died od the spot; after wbicli 
the iusiirgeuts went away, and left the Euro¬ 
peans an interval of quiet. They looked 
forth on the deserted street, and seeing s'eve- 
rai of the headless trunks of their comi- 
trymenj were strcxigthened in their resolve 


was cousin to Lieutenant Havelock, volun¬ 
teered to guide the escort sent out by 
Sir James Outram, who had now assumed 
the command. Unhappily, Thoruhill be¬ 
came confused, and, in returning to the 
Residency, missed his way, and led the 

• Diarj/ cf a Staff Offteer^ Quoted in Gubbina* 
Matinks in Oudh, p, 300, 

■f Diary Mrs, Harris^ p, 120, Gubbins' Oudh^ 

p, 161. Rees* Siege LucknatOt p, 224, 

I Oubblns* Mutinies m Oudhj p, 323, 
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of hoMitig out to tlie last gasp. Soon tlie 
eoeray reappeared, sud, advancing under 
cover of a screen on wheels, scrambled 
on the roof of the building in which the 
Europeans had taken refuge, and attempted 
to set it on fire with lighted straw. The be¬ 
sieged, seizing the three most helpless of their 
wounded, rushed into the square, and took 
refuge in a shed on the opposite side, filled 
with dead and dying sepoys. The enemy 
dug holes in the roof, and fired down on 
the Europeans, who, snatching up two pols 
of water, broke through a mud wall, and 
bed across a courtyard back into the build¬ 
ing they had originally occupied, At thin 
time/^ says Di\ Home, “ hope was gone.^’ 
Including himself, six meu remained capable 
of using arms, and three more of standing 
sentry. Of the wounded, some were deli¬ 
rious ; while others were on the eve of be¬ 
coming so from the horrors of their position. 
The dead bodies of sepoys, and of a horse 
killed that morning, hemmed them in: 
above their heads, on the roof, they heard 
the footsteps of the foe pacing backwards and 
forwards; and, worse than all, the moans 
of their unhappy countrymen, perishing 
in the half-burnt dhoolies, were distinctly 
audible. The night closed in, and the 
enemy ceased firing. The Europeans had 
now only seven rounds left for six meu. 
Death stared them itt the face. Were they 
to perish by fire, by the sword, or by starva¬ 
tion? Almost ivorn out, the nine men 
capable of keeping watch were told-off iu 
three reliefs, and the others fell asIeep^— 
starting up at every uoise, from terrible 
dreams to a more terrible reality. At 
2 A*M, they heard the sound of lieavy 
firing; and, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, such as shipwrecked men ou a raft 
feel at sight of a vessel, they roused them¬ 
selves and shouted, Europeaus 1 Euro¬ 
peans i” But the volleys ceased; the hopes 
of the listeners expired also; and the few 
still strong to suffer, resigned themselves 
to their fate ; for they could not carry away 
the wounded, and would not leave them. 
Time passed on. Shortly after daybreak, 
distant firing was again heard. But it made 
no impression on the heart-sick party till the 
approaching sound grew so distinct, that a 
quick ear caught the sharp piug^' of the 
Enfield rifle ; and Ryan sprang up, shouting, 
“Oh, boys ! themes our o>vn cliaps/^ Theu 
all joined in a loud cheer, and began to take 
aim at the loopiioles from which the enemy 
were firing on the advancing deliverers. 


In three minutes. Captain Moorsom and 
his party (who had come to rescue the guns 
left at the Motee Munzil) were iu sight; and 
by his good management, the besieged, 
with their wounded and their dead, reached 
the Residency. Mr, Gubbios states that 
McManus, Ryan, and Hollo well were pre¬ 
sented with the ^Hetoria medal by General 
Outram ; but he does not mention their re- 
ceiviug any more substantial reward. The 
services of Dr. Home were eventually ac¬ 
knowledged by the home government in a 
similar manner, It is not often that medi¬ 
cal officers receive this kind of decoration. 
Yet no class of men are more useful in their 
vocation. None do harder duty and bear 
greater privations, with fewer prizes to 
stimulate and more blanks to depress their 
energies, than our army and navy surgeons. 
Theirs is a noble calling, and needs a brave 
fieart, a clear head, and a skilful hand. 
The soldier has indeed his trials in the 
perils of the battle-field, the exhausting 
marches, the dreary night-watches. But the 
life of the army surgeon is spent among the 
sick and the dying, fighting incli by inch a 
battle in which he is perpetually ivorsted; 
coustaotly seeing the black side of war, 
while others look on its pageants and its 
prizes; braving death, not in a whirl of 
excitement, with flags flying and timmpets 
sounding, but following iu the rear with the 
muffled drum and the dead-cart—strivijig 
to rescue a yet living though mutilated 
form from human or carrion foes, or to save 
a few victims prostrated by pestilence— 
snatching them like brands from the fire, at 
the risk of perishing unheeded in the effort. 
The nufiinching courage with winch Dr, 
Home stood by the wounded during the 
day and night of the 26th of September, 
forms one of the noblest records iu the 
history of the Indian mutiny. Yet probably 
he, and many otliers of liis fraternity, could 
tell of days and niglits spent in a crowded 
hospital, amidst sights and sounds as horri¬ 
ble; or in the streets of a fever-stricken 
city; or in those worst dens, where vice 
and disease combine to make a liell on 
earth. Who would not rather meet the 
noisy terrors of caiiuou and the sword, than 
inhale, for days and weeks togetlier, the 
poisonous vapours of a pest-house? Cer¬ 
tainly, war medals and prize-money are not 
fit rewards for men whose lives are devoted 
to the alleviation of human suffering; 
and their virtue (as far as the British 
• ZoniFm GetzeUt^t Juiit 18th, 1858, 
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government is concerned) is left pretty mncli 
to be its own reward, 

General Ontram, once established in 
LncknoWj was in a position to estimate the 
condition and resources of the garrison. 
Tlie original defenders numbered 1^692 per¬ 
sons ; of whom 927 were Europeans, and 765 
Natives, Before the 25th of September^ 850 
Europeans had been killed, and the number 
of natives' was diminished by 363 deaths 
and desertions. There remained, including 
sick and wounded, 577 Europeans, and 
402 Natives, The reinforcement had been 
effected at a cost to the relieving force, of 
119 killed, 3S9 wounded, and 77 missing: in 
alb 535, including Colonel Bazely (Bengal 
ai-tillery), killed at his guns; Colonel 
Campbell,’*' of H,M, 90tli, mortally, and 

Lieutenant-colonelTytier severely, wounded. 
This loss, together with the detention of 
250 effective men at the Aiumbagh, took 
away all reasouahle prospect of carrying off 

1 the women and children, the sick and 
wmunded, from Lucknow; for the total 
number of these was no less than 1,500, 
Want of carriage alone rendered the trans¬ 
port through five miles of disputed suburb 
an impossibility. There were two alterna¬ 
tives—the one to strengthen the exhausted 
garrison with 300 men, and retire with the 
remainder of the infantry on the Aiumbagh ; 
the other {on which Outram resolved), to 
stay at Lucknow, and institute a vigorous 
defence,f Costly as the reinforcement had 
been, it had saved the garrison, though 
not in the sense of entire rescue or 
raising the siege. Since the failure of 

Havelock^s attempts to reach them in 
August, the position of the besieged had 
become far more critical. They had lost 
defenders whose skill, general character, or 
tact, had exercised a peculiar influence on 
the community. Major Eruere, a very 
popular officer of the 13th N.L, had fallen, 
aud been carried to his grave by his faithful 

• Colonel Campbell syffered amputatioTi, and 
lingered until the 12th of November, when he died. 
Mrs. Case relates an anecdote, simple in itself, but 
interesting as illustrating the straitened circum¬ 
stances and Eelf-denial of the brigadier and liii good 
wife, white fowl had been brought to Mrs. 

Inglia for sale; but she thought the price, five 
rupees (ten shillings), w-as much too high. How¬ 
ever, Colonel Inglis bought it : its legs v ere secured, 
and it constantly hopped about before our door* 
Mrs. Inglis thought it was too bad that it should 
be eating our rice, and was just going to order it to 
be killed and cooked for dinner, when little Johnny 
(Inglis) comes running into the room—* Mamma, 
Mamma, the white fowl has laid an eggT This 

sepoys—a rare honour for a commander of 
Native troops at this epoch. Captain Rad- 
cliffe, the leader of the volunteer cavalry at 
Chiuiiut, lay mortally wounded; aud Lieu- 
tell ant Graham (4th light cavalry) had 
committed suicide, Deprat, a French mer¬ 
chant, who had served as a Chasseur 
cFAfrique in Algeria, was shot iu the face by 
a musket-ball. The enemy specially hated 
him; for Azim Oollah, on the part of the 
Nana, had made the Frenchman offers which 
he had -indignantly rejected. But all these 
losses were light in comparison with one 
which took place on the 14th of September, 
and is described as an irreparable calamity, 
the news of which ^Svas received by all 
classes of the community with a degree 
of grief second only to that caused by the 
: death of Sir Henry Lawrence/'J Captain 
George Fulton, while visiting Mr* Gubbins^ 
battery to examine the enemy^s movements, 
was killed by a cannon-ball, which, entering 
by an embrasure, carried away the back 
part of his head. He had a painless death 
and an honoured grave; hut he left a 
widow and a large family. After his loss, 
the mining of the enemy was prosecuted 
with better chance of success; aud Sir 
James Outram, on obtaining access to 
the exterior of the it» trench men ts, found 
that six mines had been completed in 
the most artistic manner (one of tliem from 
a distance of 200 feet, under the principal 
defensive works of the garrison), which 
were ready for loading, and the firing of 
which would have placed the garrison 
entirely at their mercy. The delay of 
another day, therefore, might have sealed 
their fate.§ 

The chief drawback from the value of 
the reinforcement, was the fact that the new¬ 
comers had brought no provisions or stores 
with them; no clothes of any kind but 
those they wore; no grain; but gun-bullocks 
only* The number of patients in hospital 

saved its life* Colonel Campbell was ver)" fond of 
an egg i it was llie only thing he could take well* 
The white fowl, from this notable day, laid an egg 
daily till Colonel Campbell diedj after which it 
never laid another* We have brought the fowl 
away, and maybe it will some day be in England*” 
—JOay Du^ ui LucknoWf p* 73. 

t Outram^s despatch; Luclcnow, September 30th, 
1857. — London Gazette, February I7th, 1858* 

J Gubbins; p.2S9* Hees;p. 211, The ** covenanted 
civilian” and the ** interlojier” are quite agreed on 
this point ; and on other matters, their valuable 
books, while often di^ering as regards opinions, 
concur in almost all material facts. 

1 § Outrani*a despatch, September 30th, 1857* 
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was raised from 130 to 627; and the supply 
of bedding and medical stores was inaufB- 
cieiife to meet the unexpected demand. No 
servants, except the cooks of the regiment, 
had been allowed to accompany tlie force; 
and the diseorafort of the first few days was 
excessive. The auctions of deceased officers^^ 
property were most exciting affairs; and a 
bmsli and comb, or a piece of soap, were 
objects of active competition. Flannel 
shirts were especially coveted, A very old 
one of poor Captain Fnltoii^s, which had 
seen service in all the mines about the 
place, and was covered with mud and dirt, 
sold for 10^, Brandy fetched 10^, 
a bottle before the end of the blockade, A 
handsome new uniform went for twelve 
rupees. Beer and sherry were alike pur¬ 
chased at per dozen. Tobacco w'as nimost 
unattainable. Cigars were worth 55. a-piece: 
but both men and officers smoked the dried 
leaves of the Neem tree and of several 
shrubs. Opium, and occasionally other 
articles, the Seiks obtained through Native 
deserters from the garrison, with whom they 
maintained a stealtijy intercourse, A month 
before the arrival of the reinforcements, the 
original troops had been put on half meat 
rations; namely, twelve ounces for each man, 
and six ounces for each woman. The rum 
was soon exhausted, and no spirits or malt 
liquors were served out. When the stores 
of tea and coffee failed, roasted grain was 
used as a substitute. It must not, however, 
bp supposed that all in Lucknow endured 
equal hardships, “It was kiiown/^ says 
Mr. Gubbins, “that there were some fami- 
lies w^here bottled beer and porter vrere 
daily enjoyed, as well as some other rare 
comforts/^"* The table d^hbte in his own 
establishment was certainly not on a 
starvation scale. The bottled beer was 
reserved for the sick and the “ nursing 
ladies,^^ of whom tiiere were four among Mr, 
Gubbius^ guests. The general allowance 
was a glass of SauternC at luncheon ; and, at 
dinner, '^one glass of sherry, and twp of 
champagne or of claret, were served to the 
gentlemen, and less to the ladies,^^ The 
meat-rations were stewed with spices and 
vegetables, being rarely eatable as plain 
boiled or roast; and two rice puddings, made 
with milk and eggs, were daily placed on 
table. Tea, with sugar and milk, was dis¬ 
tributed thrice a day. This bill of fare was 
varied occasionally by preserved salmon, and 

• Guhhitia' Ifuiinm in Oudh, p, 261, 

t Ibid, p, 205. 


someti meshy a plum or jam pudding, the ap¬ 
pearance of which “ always caused great ex¬ 
citement at the dinner-table/* and such was 
the demaml for these delicacies, that there 
was “often none left for the lady of the 
house, who helped them,”f Happy were the 
individuals who found refuge in Gubbins^ 
house, whether nursing mothers or w^ounded 
officers, like Major Vincent Eyre: happy 
ev^en those from otlier garrisons invited to 
share the Sauterne, salmon, rolly-polly pud¬ 
dings, and tea with milk and sugar in it. 
Their good fortune contrasted strongly with 
the utter wretched ness endured in other 
posts, wdiere ladies “bad to gather their 
own sticks, light their own lire, knead and 
mak^ their own chupatties, and cook with 
their own hands any otlier food which 
formed their meaL”J 

“We often leave off dinner as Inmgry as 
when we began,^’ writes Mrs. Harris, the 
wife of the excellent chaplain, who was in 
the house of Dr* Payrer, where Sir James 
Oufcram and Ids staff had taken up their 
abode. * Nothing fur breakfast this morn- 
ing,^^ s3ie notes in tier juurnal, “but 
chupatties and boiled peas and, on 
the following day, there is the entry^— 
“ Our store of wine and beer is come to 
an eucl,”§ 

The establishment of the commander of 
the garrison (Brigadier Inglis) had few 
luxuries. One of his guests (tlie widow of 
Colonel Case) remarks in her diary, on 
the 3rd of August—“ Mrs. Inglis weighs 
out everything for oar daily consumption 
with her own hands; and so good is her 
manageTneutj that she is alwa 3 "s able to 
give a little aiTowoot or sugar to a sick 
child, and has, two or three times, suc¬ 
ceeded in making little puddings for inva¬ 
lids, with but a very limited quantity of 
sugarMoreover, the brigaclier^s wife 
never went empty-handed to the soldiers^ 
wives. Her own table was scantily furnished; 
and “a fruit pie for dinner,^^ is noted, on 
the 15 th of Novemher, as " a thing we 
have not had for four months; anti the 
poor children enjoyed it greatlyThe 
sugar was reserved for the cbiklreu; but 
Mrs* Case being unable to drink her tea 
without it, took one cup at breakfast, and 
“ got a bit of sugar for iuntil the 28th 
of September, when tlie poor lady sorrow¬ 
fully writes—“ I gave up taking sugar 
to-day; and we are usiiig our last piece 

f Gubbins^ Mutinks in p. 206, 

§ Mrs* Harrises Diajy, p, 154. 
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of soap/'* At a very early period of the 
siege, both officers and men bad given op 
using white sliirts, jackets, or caps, and 
dyed their Jiueu, uot exactly tlie famous 
Isabella colour, but a peculiar reddish-slate, 
formed by a mixture of black and red ink. 
Some surprise was at otie time expressed 
as to how a sufficiency had been obtained, 
until it was discovered tliat the public 
ofllces had been robbed of almost all their 
g tores. 

The soldiers of the relieving force suffered 
more than others from Imuger, The cold 
night-work, aud the absence of the accus¬ 
tomed stimulants, quickened their appe¬ 
tites; aud, uot satisfied with their rations, 
they would constantly run into the kitchens 
when baking was in progress, seize a ehu- 
I patty, aud leave a rupee in its place,f 

Sir James Outram's first act was to 
I extend the position—a measure which was 
I needful for the accommodation of the in- 
! creased garrison, and also to keep the 
I enemy at greater distance* The so-called 
I defences (which deserved that name only in 
comparisQu with the Cawupoor mud-bank) 
were little more than a number of buildings 
of various kinds, scattered over a large 
garden; but, imhappily, so far were they 
from being encircled by a stout brick wall, 
that there were numerous points where a 
dozen men abreast might have entered with 
less effort than would be needed to cross 
an ordinary fence iu England* The only 
thing which kept out the mutineers, 
the belief that these places were 
milled. Therefore, in their repeated at¬ 
tacks, they chose spots where ladders were 
necessary. J 

There was much advantage attendant 
on the locution of the British troops in 
the pal aces of Te h ree K o t li ee, G1 1 ut t ur 
Muuzil, aud Fureed Buksli, which ex-, 
tend along the river, from the Residency 
nearly to the Xaiserbagh. Two of the 
palaces liad been evacuated by the enemy; 
the third, the Teh ree Kotbee, or House of 
the Siars^ although the nearest to the 
European iutreuchraent, was occupied, till 
the 27th of September, by some sepoys and 
other armed men, who were then bayoneted 

• Day hj Day at Lucknow^ pp. 130, 213. 

f Mrs. in^lis^s Juar/ialf p. 24. Case, p. 268. 

J Gubbiris' Mutinies m Oitdh, p. 348. 

§ Maun Sing was offered a perpetual jaghlre, 
secured on land, of £25i000 per annum/' if he re¬ 
mained faithful and rendered active aid. A like 
offer was made to liajah Nawab Ali, of Mohunia- 
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or shot by the British* Betsveen this 
building aud the Fnreed Buksli was the 
G-eneraFs House, so called from being the 
residence of the King of O ode's brother, 
absent with the queen-mother in England* 
This was forcibly taken possession of, aud a 
large number of ladies aud female'servants 
were made prisoners, with two sous of the 
general. The women of inferior rank ^vere 
set at liberty; the otSiers were doinieiled 
w'itli the family of Mr- Guhbius' native 
butler. Considerable plunder was obtained 
iu the palaces; but it was chiefly in the 
shape of jev^els aud native arms, rare china 
and embroidered clothes; though some few 
prizes of tea, grain, and tobacco were 
carried off in triumph by the soldiers. 

At this juncture the conduct of Maun 
Sing was a serious cause of uueasitiess- 
He was still playing the game of fast- 
aud-loose already described, waiting evi¬ 
dently to see which side was the stronger; 
but, on the whole, incliniug to the British, 
and wiliiug to throw iu his lot with theirs, 
provided he should receive a heavy aud 
specific consideration for his services. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, aware of the power 
of this chief and Ins family, had commenced 
negotiations which would probably have 
insured his early and cordial co-o pc ra¬ 
tio n; but at Sir Henry's death (J uly 4tli), 
those negotiations^ fell to the ground; and it 
w'as not until the 12Lh of September that 
Lord Canning, in a strajigely indited 
message, empowered Geaeral Outram to 
assure Mauu Sing, that if he continued 
to give effective proof of his fidelity and 
good-will, his position in Oude should 
be ut least as good as it was before the 
annexation; while the proprietors in Oude, 
who had deserted the British government, 
would lose their possessions. Here is a 
plain announcement of the policy the Cal¬ 
cutta government intend ed to pursue to¬ 
wards the talookdars of Oude* This was 
published in tlie Indian Bine Books for 
185 7; II but could hardly have been read 
by either Lords or Commons, otherwise so 
much surprise ^vould not have been ex¬ 
pressed at Lord Canning's confiscating pro¬ 
clamation in 1858. But the Oude bai'ous 

bad, and to Hajah Goorbux Sing, of Eamnugger 
Bhumeyree; with many oih^jrs. *■ Their replies were 
generally evasivtr, promising generally well, bat com- 
plitining that they now neither possessed followers 
nor guns with which they could assist us.'*—^Qub* 
bins’ Mittimes in Oudhi p. 169* 

II Further Pari. Papei-s (No- 4), p. 232, 
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may be inclined to exclaim, ^^All^s well 
that ends wejl;^^ since the annonncement 
of the governor-generaFs matured scheme 
of wholesale confiscation, has served them 
better than any clement half-measure on 
his part could have done. If King John 
had been less despotic, Magna Cliarta might 
not have been signed at Kuniiymede, If 
Lord Canning had not laid the axe at the 
root of all proprietary riglits, the barons of 
Code would bardly have heard from the 
lips of the Indian viceroy, an admission, 
even under conditions,^^ of their previously 
unrecognised claims. 

To return to the narrative. The pro¬ 
mise to Maun Sing was as vague as the 
denunciation against the mass of the 
great proprietary body of Oude for “de- 
scrting^'—not actively opposing, but de- 
s er ti ng^—th e go ver n men t, was cl ear an d 
definite. It is impossible to Judge to 
what extent this letter may have affected 
Mehndi Hossein, of Goruckpoor, and other 
chiefs, who, though politically compro¬ 
mised, bad yet a claim on the British 
government, as the protectors of fugitive 
Europeans. The blockade of the Lucknow 
Residency was resolutely carried on, not¬ 
withstanding the strengthened and ex¬ 
tended position of its defenders ^ and it 
is a significant fact, that the ranks of 
the besiegers were frequently augmented 


during nearly three months after the arrival 
of On tram and Havelock. 

Maim Sing was supposed to have some 
10,000 men under his orders. None of 
these were known to aid the other insur¬ 
gents, hut appeared to maintain an armed 
neutrality, tvnien subsequently called to 
account for his proceedings, their leader 
said that he never intended to have gone to 
Lucknow had not the widow of his late 
uncle, Buktawiir Sing, fallen into the hands 
of the rebels. He found an opportunity of 
rescuing lier in the confusion of the re¬ 
inforcement of the British garrison, and 
had made arrangements to move back with 
his troops forty miles, when he suddenly 
learned that the British had attacked the 
palace, and were about to disgrace the 
seraglio of the King of Oude. He at once 
marched to protect the ladies, for lie bad 
eaten the king^s salt. In reply. Maun 
Sing was informed that the British never 
injured helpless women and childrenand 
was desired at once to withdraw bis ad¬ 
herents from Lucknow, and communicate 
with General Outram; but no reward 
was ofiFered in the event of obedience. 
The result may be easily guessed. After 
long liesitHtion, Maun Sing, from a doubtful 
friend, became a secret foe, and at length 
assumed a prominent place among the 
, rebel leaders. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

AFFAIRS IN THE PUNJAB j BATTLE OF NUJUFGHUEi CAPTURE OF DELHI j 
SURRENDER OF THE KING. 


On the 28th of September, 1857, the fol¬ 
lowing intelligence was published by the 
Foreign Office, London, regarding the 
capital of the Punjab i — 

26th N.L mutinied at Lahore on the 
30th of July, and murdered the commanding officer, 
Major Spencer j but the mutineers were totally 
destroyed.” 

There was nothing remarkable in the an¬ 
nouncement. “ Cut up/^ accounted for,” 
and “ totally destroyed,” were understood to 
be convertible terms, and expressed the or¬ 
dinary mode of dealing with mutinous regi¬ 
ments before the Calcutta instructions of 


the 31st of July came into force ; and after 
that period, where, from distance or inter¬ 
rupted communication, the governor-gene- 
raPs authority was practically in abeyance. 
The instructions themselves aifeeted only 
the dealings of civilians in the matter of 
runaway sepoys and village-burning. The 
Calcutta government did not attempt to 
interfere with the military authorities in 
these matters. 

The exterminator of the 26th N.L was 
Mr. Frederick Cooper, the deputy-commis¬ 
sioner of Uroritsir. His proceedings, fully 
and frankly told, were entirely approved by 
the govern or-general, Sir John Lawrence, 
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Mr. (now Sir B.) Montgomery, and the 
Anglo-Indian press. Mr. Cooper evidently 
considered that he had acted in an exem¬ 
plary manner, and that his conduct deserved 
the praise it met with, as prompt, spirited, 
and thorough. Impressed with this convic¬ 
tion, he wrote a book, which is invaluable as 
affording an insight into the state of feeling, 
or, to speak more charitably, frenzy, which 
characterised this terrible epoch. The fol¬ 
lowing details, so far as they regard Mr. 
Cooper, are given on his own authority, and, 
as nearly as possible, in his own words : 
certainly no others could be found more 
graphic and explicit. Mr. Montgomery, 
indeed, praises Mr. Cooper^s actions, but 
blames his description of them. The gen¬ 
eral public will probably reverse this ceu- 
aure, and think the utter absence of what 
in polite language is termed diplomatic 
reserve,^' the redeeming feature of the 
narrative, 

It will he remertibered, that on the 13th 
of May, all the Native troops at Lahore, 
amounting to about 3,800, had been dis¬ 
armed as a precautionary measure. Five 
months elapsed, during which the Seik 
levies, and about 400 Europeans, kept 
watch night and day over the sepoys, who 
exhibited ** great sullenneas/^*' Whether 
they had formed any scheme for a general 
attempt to escape from their unpleasant 
position, k not known ;t but on the 30tli 
of July, some commotion was observed in 
the ranks of the 26th N.I., stationed, under 
surveillance, at Meeaii Meer; which British 
officers affirm to have been the result of a 
mere panic^—the immediate cause being a 
dust-storm :J and this is not improbable, 
because the natives of India are affected by 
the accidents of climate to an extent few 
Euro{»eaus can conceive.§ There is no cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the assassination of 
the commanding officer (Major Spencer), 
the sergeant-major, and the native havildar. 
Mr. Cooper wTites—“ It is feared that tlie 
ardour of the Seik levies, in firing when the 
first outbreak occurred, precipitated the 
murders, and frightened all [the 26tli N.I.] 
—good, bad, or indifferently disposed—to 

* Letter in vindioatioti of Mr, Cooper; by SirR. 
Montgotnery i written on learning ** that the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on the 26th N.I., has been seriously 
impugned in the House of Commons dated 
^‘Lahore, 29th April, 1859.^'—Pari, Paper, 29th 
July, 1859. In reading this letter, it must be re¬ 
membered that the writer was himself gravely corn- 
pro mbed. _ j 


flight.'^ It is, he adds, Gonctirrently ad¬ 
mitted, that a fanatic, named Prakash Sing, 
rushed out of his hut, brandishing a 
sword, and bawling out to his comrades 
to rise and kill the Feringhees, and selected 
as his own victim the kind-hearted majorJ^|| 
Sir R. Montgomery states that the Seiks 
had not reached the lines of the regiment 
when the murders were committed,^! in 
which he considers the whole body con¬ 
cerned 1 but he admits, that '' subsequent 
inquiries seemed to point to a particular 
man, as having dealt a fiital blow to Major 
Spencer.On witnessing the fall of the 
major, the 26th took to flight, under cover 
of the dust-storm, which was still raging. 
A few stragglers remained, and perished in 
the lines when these were furiously can¬ 
nonaded by the Seiks and Europeans, to 
the alarm of the residents in the station. 
No one at Meean Meer knew what road the 
mutineers had taken, and they were pursued 
in a wrong direction. But news reached 
Umritsir the next day, that they were trying 
to skirt the left bank of the Ravee, and 
bad met with unexpected opposition from 
the Tehsildar, with a body of police, at a 
ghaut twenty-six miles distant. Mr. Cooper, 
with about eighty or ninety horsemen, at 
once started from Umritsir in pursuit. An 
abstract of his proceedings is given in small 
type, to economise space. 

So cool uaa tho day, that no horses were 
knocked up, and the troopers reached their destina¬ 
tion without accident. The villagers were assem¬ 
bled on the bank, flushed with their easy triumph 
over the mutineers, of whom some 150 had been 
shot, mobbed backwards into the river, and drowned 
inevitably; too weakened and famished as they 
must have been after their forty miles* flight, to 
battle with the flood. The main body had fled 
upwards, and swam over on pieces of wood, or 
floated to an island about a mile off from the shore, 
where they might be descried crouching like a brood 
of wild fowl.** Two boats were dispatched laden with 
troopers, the Hiudoosianees being carefully excluded, 
lest their presence should lead to accidental escapes 
among the mutineers. The boats reached the island 
in about twenty minutes. “The sun was setting 
in golden splendour; and as the doomed men, with 
joined palms, crowded down to the shore on the 
approach of the boats, one side of which bristled 
with about sixty muskets, besides sundry revolvers 
and pistols—their long shadows were flung far 

f Cooper, p. 152. % Start March lUh, 1859. 

§ At Lucknow, an edfpse of the sun afforded the 
Europeans a respite from the fire of the besiegers. 
While it lasted, no native would shoulder a musket. 
They viewed the phenomena with consternation, 
and considered that it foreboded famine. 

II Cooperis Crisis in the Punjabt p. 153. 

^ Montgomerj^*3 Zettcr^ p, 2, ** Ihidr 
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athwart the gleaming wafers. In utter rlespair^ 
forty or fifty dashed into the stream; and the sowars 
hemg on tKe point of taking pot-shots at the heads 
of the swimmers, orders were given not to fire.” 
The mutineers, taking this for an indication of 
humane in tendons on the part of Mr, Cooper, at 
once surrendered themselves. *‘Tliey evidently 
were possessed of a sudden and insane idea that 
they were going to he tried by court-mardal, after 
fiome luKurioiis refreshment, In consequence of 
which, thirty-six stalwart sepoy a submitted to be 
bound hy a' single man, and stocked like ^ slaves 
Into a hold into one of the two boats emptied for 
the purpose,” By midnight, 282 sepoj's of all ranks 
were safely lodged in the police-station. There 
were, also, ^‘numbers of camp-followers, who were 
left to be taken care of by the villagers,” A 
drizzling rain came on, and it was found necessary 
to delay the execution until morning, A reinforce¬ 
ment of Seiks, with a large supply of rope, arrived, 
and enabled the commissioner to dismiss the portion 
of his force w-hich he feared might prove refractory. 
*^The 1st of August was the anniversary of the 

f reat Mohammedan sacrificial festival of the Bukra 
led. A capital excuse was thus afforded to permit 
the H in do os tan ee Mussulman horsemen to return 
to celebrate it at TJmritsir j while the single Chris¬ 
tian, unembarrassed by their ])reKence, and aided hy 
the faithful Seiks, might perform a ceremonial 
sacrifice of a different nature.” Trees were scarce, 
and the numbers of the prisoners too great for 
hanging: they were therefore pinioned, tied toge¬ 
ther, and brought out ten at a time to be shot. On 
learning their fate, they were filled with astonish¬ 
ment and rage, ** One of the executioners swooned 
away,” and interrupted the '' ceremonial sacrifice,” 
presided over hy “ the single Christianbut the 
proceedings were soon resumed; and after 237 
sepoys had been put to death, a native official 
announced to the ** solitary Anglo-Saxon magis¬ 
trate,” that the remainder refused to come out 
the bastion. Mr. Cooper proceeded thither, The 
doors w'ere opened, and, oehold I they were nearly 
all dead I Unconsciously, the tragedy of Holwell's 
Black Hole had been re-enacted. * ^ * Forty- 

five bodies, dead from fright, exhaustion, fatigue, 
best, and jiartial suffocation, were dragged into 
light,” The w*hole of the corpses were flung by the 
village sweepers into a deep dry weU, within 300 
yards of the police-station; and Mr. Cooper 
triumphantly remarks, “There is a well at Cawn- 
poor; but there is also one at Ujnalla!” And he 
appends the demi-ofi&cial letters of Sir John Law¬ 
rence and Mr. ]!iTontgomery, in proof of their 
cordial approbation of the whole tranaficlion. The 
former of these was merely a general congratulation 
on a successful enterprise; the latter is at greater 
length, and contains the following paragraphs; — 

“ My deae Co or EE, Sunday: 9 a.m. 

“All honour to you for what you have done ; 
and right well you did it. There was no hesitation, 
or delay, or draw ing bHck. It will be a feather in 
your cap as long as you live. * * * * * 

“ The other three regiments liere [at Lahore] were 
ver)- shaky yesterday j hut I hardly think they will 
now go. ] wish they would, as they are a nuisance; 
and not a man would escape if they do.”* 

It is stfirtling to know that one of the 
leading advocates for the propagation of 
• Crm$ t?i the Fimjahf p. 168. f Ihid.^ p. 164* 


Christianity in India, shonld regard the 
above tratisaction as a feather in a maD^s 
cap. Still inorej that the revolt and e.x- 
termination of three other regimcntSj should 
liave been anticipated by lam as a desirable 
mode of getting rid of a nuisance/^ and 
wiiiulng, perhaps, a blood-red feather for 
another cap. Air* Cooper has compared 
the Black Hole of Calcutta and the Well of 
Cawnpoor with the Bastion and the Well of 
Ujnalla; and the comparison is so far 
correct, that the leading characteristic of 
tfje tln'ee massacres (Snrajah Dowlah^Sj 
Nana SahiVs, and the Anglo-Saxon magis¬ 
trate's) was an utter recklessness of human 
sufferitig. The wretched captives of the 
Nana were preserved as long as was cou- ^ 
sistent with the safety of their gaolers. 
When it was seen that they were not 
sufSciently valuable, as hostages, to he 
worth the risk and trouble of pi'eserving, 
they were put out of the way rn haste— 
cruelly, clumsily. The sole extenuation for 
such deeds, is their being perpetrated by 
persons whose own lives are at stake. 

But the severest censure passed upon 
SurajaU Dowlali, was far the cold-blooded 
indifference he displayed towards the survi¬ 
vors of the Calcutta prison. It seems, from 
Air* Cooper^s account, that there were sur¬ 
vivors in the UjnaUa bastion tragedy; but 
of their fate no special mention is made. 

A severely wounded sepoy was reprieved 
for QueeiEs evidence* Every other prisoner 
was put to death: and it is said, that 
“within forty^-eight hours of the date of 1 
the crime, there fell by the law nearly 500 j 
men/' Wliat crime? what law? the reader 
may ask, demanded the extermination 
of a helpless multitude, described by the 
very best authority as unarmed and panic- 
stricken, famishing with hunger, and ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue? Mr, Cooper answers ' 
—“The crime was mutiny; and had tliere ' 
even been no murders to darken the memory 
of these men, the law was exact. The pun- ' 
ishment was death/'f Conceniiiig tlie re¬ 
prieved sepoy, Sir. Aioatgomery wrote— 

“Get ant of the wounded man all you can, and 
Bend him to Lahore, that he may himself proclaim 
what has been done. The people will not other¬ 
wise believe it.” 3le adds—“There will be some 
stragglers; have them all picked up; and any you 
get, send tis now. You have had slaughter enough. 
We want a few for the troops here, and also for 
evidence.” 

The request was complied with* The 
sepoy, when sufficiently recaverecl, was sent. 
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jvith forty-ane others siih^^equently cap¬ 
tured^ to Laliore, where they all suffered 
death by being blown away from the can¬ 
il on^s mmitlu Thus, hi tlie emphatic words 
of Mr, Cooper^ the 26tli were both ac¬ 
counted fur and disposed of.” 

TJie terror inspired by the mode in which 
disarmed regiments ’Were dealt ^YithJ and 
tlie “ coufiseation” by govern nieut of horses 
which were the private property of troopers 
I disraoimted as a matter of precaution| 

' caused so much excitement as to precipitate 
1 other corps into revolt^ and thus gave the 
desired plea for getting rid of ‘^the nui- 
j sa n ce” of 11 1 e i r ex i s t e n ce * M r. M ou tgom eryj 
on his own sltowing, contemplated the ex- 
I termination of the 3,000 remiuning sepoys 
' at Lahore as a desiralile event j and there is 
no reason to suppose the feeling was not 
I general in the Punjab. 

I FerQ^pooj\—0\i tire 19tli of August, a 
portion of the disarmed and dismounted 
I 30th light cavalry broke into revolt. Mr. 

I Cooper considers it just possible that the 
news had reached them that their Jiorses 
were to he taken away.* They rushed 
forth at the dinner-hour of the European 
troops, jumped on all available horses bare- 
liacked, and seized the guns, overpowering 
the gallant resistance of the artillery guard. 
Private Molony was mortally wounded—in 
fact, nearly 1 nicked to pieces by the muti¬ 
neers, W'ho had managed to procure and 
secrete swords, pistols, and spears, A 
party of the 61st and of the artillery came 
np, and recaptured the guns before the 
mutineers could fire. An interval of great 
confusion ensued. The Europeans were 
hurrying to the fort; while the rebels 
were bent more on flight than aught 
else;"^t Jtnd their escape was favoured by 
the mismanagement of a gun, placed 
originally to command a bridge leading 
from the barracks to the Native infanti’T* 
It was fired into the row's of cavalry horses; 
and ivhile it hardly disturbed the innti- 
ueers, it killed and w* on Tided thirty-two 
horses.Yeterinary Surgeon Nelson was 
killed while endeavouring to escape to the 
fort. Mr. Cooper does not mention the 
number of the 10th cavalry who muti¬ 
nied; but the revolt is officially stated to 
have been confiued to a portion of the 
regiment.^ 

• Cooper’s C/ tsU in the Punjuh, p. 172. 
t Ibid-t p. 174. t p. 173. 

5 Parh lleturn regarding regiments which have 
mutinied ; p. 8. 


Feshawur. —A fanatic of high family, 
named Seyed Anieer, who had recently 
returned from Mecca, was known to have 
been striving to excite the Afglians of 
the Kliyber Pass to a "holy w^ar,” The 
wise and steady rule of Dost Mohammed, 
although the chief was old and ill, suf¬ 
ficed to maintain the tranquillity of this 
dangerous frontier, Seyed Ameer failed 
with the native tribes; hut his letters 
and messages to the Pesliawur troops 
caused so much excitement, that on the 
28t]i of August, General Cotton deemed 
it necessary to institute a fresh search 
for weapons in the lines of the disarmed 
regiments. 

A considerable amount of arms was dis¬ 
covered ; and the 51st N.I., exasperated 
“ by the taunts of the newly-raised Afreedee 
regiments, who were carrying out the 
search, rushed upon the piled arms of tlie 
18th Punjab infantry,” and, in their mad¬ 
ness, attempted resistance. The three 
European officers were overpowered by 
numbers, and driven into a tank, but not 
injured. General Cotton (gun Cotton) was 
ill readiness for the emergency. The in¬ 
discriminate flight of the mutineers had 
scarcely begun before tliere opened on the 
unarmed masses a fnsilade, wliicli com¬ 
menced on the parade-ground at Pesliawur, 
and ended at Jiimrood, 4= * Every civil 
officer turned cut with liis ^ posse comilatus' 
of levies or police; and in a quarter of an 
hour the wdmle country was covered with 
the chase ;”|| which Mr. Cooper describes 
as having been 'Mong, keen, and close. 
Standing crops were beat up, ravines probed 
as if for pheasants and liares ; and with great 
success.”^ Ou the following day, 700 of 
the 51st N.I, '"lay dead in three deep 
trenches/’** 

The pursuit commenced at noon, and 
Colonel Cooper, of the 5Lst NJ., died from 
the heat. A large proportion of the fugitives 
were taken prisoners, and tried by drum- 
liead court-martial. Neither extreme youth, 
nor peculiar sufferings, nor any other 
extenuating circumstance, was held to offer 
grounds fur the nou-infliction of capital 
punishment. Truly enough has it been 
said, that "severity and distrust have been 
the rule in the Punjab.” 

Cooper mentions the following incident 

|j Colonel Ed ward es* Report. — Pari. Papers on tha 
mutiny in the Punjabj published April, 185?j p, 77. 

^ Cooper's Cri^ m the Ftmjah^ p. ITT* 

•• Colonel Ed war des^ Report, p. 78. 
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connected witK this sanguinary traiis- 
actiou:— 

“ One sepov literally died two deaths^ and the 
6rst time was buried. When the fata! ^^olley was dis¬ 
charged, he fell with the others, and feigned death; 
bi$ body was flung rather high up in the chaain, 
and covered over witli lime. He managed to crawl 
out at dark, and escape to the hills ^ but was caught 
and brought in^ He pleaded previous demise, but 
ineffectually; and this time he moulders with the 
forms of hla mutinous comrades,^*—(page 176), 

lu August, 1857| Sir John Lawrence 
was, to all intents and purposes, a dictator 
in Northern Iiitlia, IDs policy was, frotn 
first to last, daring, desperate, determined. 
The speedy capture of Delhi was his watch" 
word : to relinquish the attempt, would be 
to sacrifice the life of every European in 
Northern India* While his right hand 
laboured efficiently for the extinction of the 
portion of the Bengal army within his 
reacli. Ins left was employed in raising 
another Native force, as costly, and pos¬ 
sibly more dangerous* In the month of 
August, a growing sense of the precarious 
character of Seilc and Goorka loyalty pre¬ 
vailed; and though the public despatches i 
maintained the confidcut tone which ap¬ 
peared expedient, even iiigli functionaries, I 
civil and military, could not always conceal 
their distrust of the new auxiliaries, who 
dealt death so releutlessly for the lust of 
gold and reveuge, but whose weapons 
might be turned—who could say how scon? 
—against the Europeans, " The capture of 
Delhi had become the turning-point of our 
fate,'' Mr* Cooper writes* Every day had 
become fraught Tvith danger: even o\xt pres¬ 
tige was waning* Seiks had come back to 
the Punjab, and declared they were fighting 
our battles. One old Seik had thought 
it just as likely they might be fighting 
against us in a year heuce 1 Peshawur 
was waxing more feverish every day* Six 
per cent* government paper was twenty-five 
per cent, discount* Lahore and Umritsir 
were equally excited,"* The blood lavishly 
poured forth iu the Punjab had produced 
a deep pause of terror and suspense. But 
the probability of a strong and terrible 
reaction was too evident to be overlooked; 
and in the meantime, the army of observa¬ 
tion, stationed before Delhi, was dwindling 
away, and being reinforced fiom the Pun¬ 
jab, utitil the very last troops that could be 
scraped together were sent off under the 
command of Brigadier-general Nicholson, 
• Cooper’s Crisis in the Putyabf p* 190* 


an officer whose age and rank forbade his 
taking the lead, although the troops would 
have joyfully hailed him as their chief* 

DdkL —The proceedings of the force 
before Delhi have been detailed up to nearly 
the close of Juue.f On the 1st and 2nd 
of July, the Rohilcuud mutiueera arrived at 
Delhi, marching across the bridge of boats, 
within fuU view of the spectators from the 
British camp posted on the ridge. The 
Jliansi rebels, the Neemuch brigade, the 
Kotah contingent, and other smaller re¬ 
in forceoi cuts poured into the city, until, by 
tlie middle of August, the enemy were 
believed to number at least 30,000 men. 
Their free access to the left side of the 
Jumna was ensured by the aforesaid bridge 
of boats, which was under the close fire of 
their ordnance in the Selimglmr, or Selim's 
fort, and fully 2,500 yards from the nearest 
British gun* So that while the British 
were near enough to see the flags flying, 
and cart-loads of treasure carried into Delhi, 
and to hear t!ie rebel bands play “Rule 
Britannia," our artillery could not check the 
triumph of the foe by so much as a single 
effective volley* 

On the 5th of July, Sir Heury Barnard 
was attacked by cholera, and died in the 
course of the day. His want of experience 
in Indian warfare had told against him as a 
commander; and his brief tenure of power 
hardly gave opportunity for a fair judgment 
to be formed of his military capacity; but 
his character as a high-minded, true- 
liearted geutleman, was beyond all ques¬ 
tion, “ Tell them at home," he said, 
“that I die liappy*" Then his mind wan¬ 
dered : and his last words were, “ Strengthen 
the right I"—evidently thinking the British 
position attacked* The gun-carriage which 
served for his hearse was followed by 
many gallant officers, w'ho sympathised 
wutii the bitter grief with which Captain 
Barnard declared, as he stood by the 
open grave^—“ I have lost the very best of 
pareuts, and the most intimate and endear¬ 
ing of frietids," General Reid assumed 
the command; but resigned it from ill- 
health on the 17t:h of July, and retired to 
Umballah, accompanied by Colonels Con¬ 
greve and Curaon, 

General Archdale Wilson was his suc¬ 
cessor* He had been thirty-eight years in 
the service of the E. I, Company; and it is 
a curious fact, that most of the gnus em¬ 
ployed on either side, both in attacking 
t See page 211* 
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and defending Delhi, had been cast bv him 
when holding the appointment of super¬ 
intendent of tlie Calcutta foundry. He 
was one of the twelve sons of a clergy- 
Tnarii When he took command of the 
Delhi field force, he was fifty-five years 
of age; and is described as tall 

soldierJy-looking man, with a small brow, 
quick eye, and large feeble mouth.^^^ 
His antecedents as the brigadier com¬ 
manding the Meerut atation on the Jlth 
of May, were nnfavoiirahle. He was distin¬ 
guished neither for brilliant ability nor 
fertility of resource: not a general whose 
name, like Nichoisou^s, would, under any 
cirenmstances, have struck terror into the 
rebel camp, and inspired confidence in his 
own; not a strategist, like Campbell; not 
a preux Chevalier^ like Out ram; not an en¬ 
thusiast, brave and true {though vacillating 
and egotistical), like Havelock; not a disci¬ 
plinarian like Neil; not a leader such as 
Sir Hugh Rose afterwards proved to be; 
but just a slow, cautious, pains-taking artil¬ 
lery officer, whose leading characteristic 
was an exaggerated estimate of the impor¬ 
tance of his own arm of tlie service. 

It was afterwards said of him, that he 
was born to take Delhi. It Tvoiild have 
been more honourable, though less advan¬ 
tageous to him in otlier points, had it been 
■ written in his horoscope, that he should 
save the imperial city by forestalling 
“ the thirty troopers who revolutionised 
India, But as no account of his proceed¬ 
ings in tlie Meerut crisis has yet been 
laid before the public, it is not easy to 
determme the extent to which he is respon¬ 
sible for “the cardinal errors and fatal 
incapacities which pre-eminently marked 
I the conduct of the authorities in command 
I of the Meerut division, at a period wdien 
' errors and incapacity were by no means 
unfrequentiy conspicuous/^f Little infor¬ 
mation has, even after the lapse of two 
years, transpired regarding that fatal night, 
when tyrannical incapacity on one side, and 
fear and rage on the other, with panic (i.e., 
temporary insanity) on both, opened the 
flood-gates for the ocean of blood and tears 
which has since desolated India. The 
latest writer on the subject, who visited 
Meerut, and made all possible inquiries on 
the spot, remarks, that “every one talks of 
the incapacity of the aged veteran, on 

* Jlusselfs 2>wr^, toL i., p. 192, 

f Strangely enough, there is a saying of Mustapha 
Khaif s, current in India, that “ if forty sabrea should 


whom the whole affair produced the effect 
of R iiideous night-mare and he adds, 
“ w'hat was Sir Archdale Wilsou, of Delhi, 
doing 

In the freedom of tlie mess-table, officers 
are alleged to assert, that General Hewitt 
requested the then Colonel Wilson to act 
for the best; and that lie (not from any 
want of personal bravery, but from sheer 
bewilderment) did nothing, and would 
sanction nothing; but shared the surprise 
which was the prevalent feeling among the 
Meerut Europeans on the morning of the 
12til of May, at finding their heads re¬ 
mained on their shoulders—that is, in a 
literal sense; for, in a figurative one, they 
had certainly either lost them, or had none 
to lose. 

It is difficult to conceive why Wilson was 
trusted to head the Delhi force; but, besides 
the little clioiee left by the conventionali¬ 
ties of our militaiy system, it is possible 
that Sir John Lawrence (who, directly or 
indirectly, must at such a moment have 
had a voice in the matter), knowing the 
jealous and impetnoua spirit which pervaded 
the camp, was decided by similar considera¬ 
tions to those which iurluce both branches 
of the church militant, Romish and Protes¬ 
tant, to choose safe second-rate men for 
popes and archbishops. So far as is known, 
there was only one first-rate general, both 
safe and brilliant, in Northern India— 
namely, Nicholson; and he could not then 
he spared from the Punjab. 

The first view taken by the new com¬ 
mander was not a cheerful one. Tiie per¬ 
sonal honours and advantages consequent 
on the capture of Delhi, dazzling as they 
were in perspective, did not blind him to 
the perils and difficulties massed together 
in the foreground. 

Three days before Genera) Reid^s resig¬ 
nation, the mutineers had sallied forth in 
great force, and attacked the batteries on 
the Hindoo Rao ridge, They were driven 
back with a loss estimated at 1,000 meov 
The British had fifteen killed and nearly 
200 wounded. Brigadier Chamberkin 
received a \vound, which it was said would 
keep him “ on his back for six weeks at 
least.^^ The want of his services was not 
BO sensibly felt as migijt have been ex¬ 
pected from his reputation. His youth 
aod energy, which had conduced to his 

come iCi B.^ee together, they might bestow a king¬ 
dom .”—ul Muiakh^rtHi vol. ii., p. 41B. 

I Russeirs Dia}% vol. ii., p, 2S6. § Ibid,, p. 257. 
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succesa as aad leader of irregulars, 

led him to act ivitU an impetuosity whicli 
was not suited to the present phase of the 
siege. It is asserted hy a keen observer, 
that two or three actions after his 

arrival, we lost, by pushing too far, more 
men than formerly, and many more than 
we could spare, and by leading an advance 
party under the walls of Dellii, where they 
were mowed down by the enemy *3 grape 
Hod son, who had so joyously hailed the 
brigadier's arrival iu camp,t admits that 
lie erred in ^'too great hardihood and ex¬ 
posure iu the field, and a sometimes too 
injudicious indifterence to his own life or 
that of his men ” Tims, on the 14th, 
'-seeing a hesitation among the troops Ijc 
led, who did not like the look of a wall 
lined with Pandies, and stopped short, 
instead of going up to it; he leaped his 
horse clean over the wall into the midst of 
them, and dared the men to follow, which 
they did; but he got a ball in his shonlder/':j: 

A great oversight is stated to have 
occurred on this occasion ♦§ The enemy 
brought out, and abandoned, six guns, 
which the English neglected to seize, and 
suffered the rebels to recover*[j Altogether, 
the results of the engagement were far from 
satisfactory, and assisted in producing the 
depression manifest in Brigadier Wilson's 
letter to Sir John Lawrence, of the 18th of 
July, which was written in French for 
more security* Colonel Baird Smith, 
chief officer of engineers (styled, in the 


letter, de Gcfiie eii the 

brigadier says, 'Lagreed with him that an 
assault would be dajigerous and disastrous/^ 
There w^ere before Delhi, 2,200 Englisli, 
and 1,500 Punjabees, constantly besieged 
and daily attacked by a ** numberless" foe; 
and Sir John Lawrence was urged to send 
forthwith to Delhi a complete English regi- 
meut, and two of Seiks aud Punjabees* 
The request was supported by the dedara- 
tion^—If I am not very quickly reinforced, 
I shall be compelled to retire to Kurnaul/'^ 
This was the tuniiug-poiut iu the war. 
Then it was that Sir John Lawrence 
put forth ail his stlength* Ilia powerful 
intellect comprehended tlie wdiole danger: 
his moral courage w'as equal to the occasion* 
The men about idm ivere for the most part 
of his own school—^the John Lawrence, 
Its distinguished from the Henry Lawrence 
school f the main-spriiig of the oue system 
being fear; of the other, love* Sir Henry's 
exercise of authority had been always patri- 
ai^chal, paternaL He could not, and he 
would not, bend to conventional notions of 
government. His public, like his private 
life, was ever grand, simple, and cousisteut* 
The word “ Christiau" is too hackneyed to 
be applied to such a man* Iu all humility, 
it may be said that he was Cijirist-like— 
speciiiily so iu the love of the people of 
the Country, with which he inspired" his 
coadjutors and subordinates.** After all, 
the tender reverence in which his raemory 
is uniformly held by Aiiglo-Iudians^f f speaks 


* Letter from Umbalialu — Times, October 26tli. 
1857. 

t See page 2] I. 

f Hodson*fj Tivelve Yean in India, p* B35. 

§ Another engagement took place on the 19th of 
July, in which, according to Hodson, great loss had 
nearly been incurred through the incapacity of the 
officer in command—** a fine old geiitleman, who 
might sit for a portrait of Falstaff, so fat and jolly is 
he; Colonel Jones, of the 60th Bifles” Hudson's 
vanity, which, notwithstanding his disclaimers, was 
a conspicuous feature in his character, renders him 
a doubtful authority, as he is apt to praise himself 
at the expense of other people; but he distinctly 
asserts, that Colonel Jones, having driven the enemy 
back into Delhi, found himself in turn pursued, 
and gave an order to retreat in a heap hut 
when Hodson remonsirated on the cruel loss which 
would til ere by be incurred, he received, in reply, 
carie bktnche to act as he saw best, and suc¬ 
ceeded ill drawing off the men in order, tinder the 
protection of the guns. C^*welve Yjpars in India, 
p* 23S), The con duct of GoJonei Jones on the day 
of the storming of Delhi, tends to invalidate this 
disparaging testimony, 

I I Kottoo *8 Sie^e of Delhi, p, 183 , 

If Further Park Papers on Mutiny, 1857; p. 63, 


•* Kaikea' MesoU in the A^orth-JYest Provinces, 
p* 33* 

ft Any one who has had occasion to examine the 
piles of books, pamphlets, and newspapers, filled 
with Indian inteiligencci published in the eventful 
years 1857 and 185S, must have been struck not 
simply with the frequent recurrence of the name of 
Henry Lawrence, but with the halo which surrounds 
it. Xo one seems to have kjiown without loving liini; 
and none name without praising him. Men w'ho 
differ in every other point under the sun of India, 
and whose anti-native feelings would alone appear 
sufficient to incapacitate them from in any degree 
appreciating Henry Lavrrence, speak of him with a 
reverent tenderness as honourable to them as to 
him* For Instance, Frederick Cooper, in a few grace¬ 
ful, touching lines, dedicates his book on the Punjab 
(of all books in the world!), not 10 the living Sir 
John, but to the memory of Sir Henryp though he 
knew nothing more of him than was patent to the 
world—the example he set**' The dedication of 
Hods on *3 Letters ia another stone added to the same 
cairn. But perhaps the most striking testimony is 
tiiat borne by Mr* Russell, who, after hearing the 
varied opinions of men who had known Sir Henry 
long and intimately, and many of whom must have 
been frequently opposed to him, was “ led to tliink 
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strongly for the sonnd judgment and right 
j feeling hicli lie at the bottom of English 
J beartSj even when placed in the trying 
position of a superior race'^—even when 
iashed to fury by a terrible, unexpected, 
and most painful check—^the more humili-! 
ating, because none but the ignoraut, the 
apathetic, or the blindly prejudiced could 
consider it w holly und eserved. The delibe- 
rate persuasion of Henry Lawrence, ex¬ 
pressed to Robert Montgomery as the 
result of long and varied experience, was, 
that, '^on the whole, the people were 
happier under native government than 
under our own/^* The writer who records 
I this memorable speech, excuses himself from 
entering upon the causes of the revolt; but 
I this brief sentence comprehends them all, 

I Our civilisation and our Christianity have 
I failed ; and why ? Because the civilisation, 

I real, to a certain extent, iti England, has 
I been but as a varnish in India: and as 
I to our Christianity—that, to be effective, 
must begin at home. When English 
clergymen and laymen in India concur in 
showing forth, in their daily lives, a desire to 
follow in the footsteps of their Divine 
Master, and become, like him, ^^holy, 
harmless, nndehled,” they may reasonably 
expect the attention of the heathen to be 
drawn to the meiins which have wrong lit so 
miraculons a change. Until then, our so- 
culled enlightenment must fail to make us 
the 'Mights of the workP" we aspire to 
be; and our skin-deep civilisation can serve 
but to disguise the true character of the 
material beneath the glaze* Besides, if 
our standing as individual Christians were 
ever so high, it is the beneficence of onr 
government which must be the test of our 
merits as rulers with the mass of the people. 
It is a mockery to teach the Bible in our 
schools, unless," as rulers, we harmonise oiu* 
example with our precepts; and, not in cant 
or in enthusiasm, but in sober reliance 
on the Divine blessing, endeavour for the 
future "to do justice, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly with our God/^ It would be 
infideUty to doubt that an administration 
conducted on these principles must suc¬ 
ceed, even in the lowest and most worldly 
point of view. 

Sir Henry Lawrence did great things in 
the Punjab as a peace-maker; but his 

that no such exemplar of a truly good mau can be 
found in the ranks of the servants of any Christian 
state in the latter ages of the v’orld/^ These grave 
and thoughtful words have peculiar force aa coming 
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rare powers were always cramped by his 
subordinate position. The clever, resolute, 
and unscrupulous policy of Lord Dalhousie 
was in perpetual opposition to Sir Henryks 
principles of action; and he had no resource 
but to quit the P nnj ah. S i r Jo h n remai n ed. 
Supported by a heavy expenditure of money, 
and backed by European troops assembled 
together from all parts of India, he subju¬ 
gated the turbulent chiefs. A rough-and- 
ready administrative system, widely different 
from that under which the NorthAVest 
Provinces writhed, was initiated; and Sir 
John Lawrence, himself a picked man, sur¬ 
rounded by picked men, succeeded iii estab¬ 
lishing a despotism, which will probably 
last so long as the present men, or others 
equally efficient, are found to man the 
life-boat wliich alone has a chance of living 
in such a stormy sea. 

lu one sense it is quite true, that in the 
Punjab John Lavvrence found the means of 
regaining Delhi. But it is no less trne, 
that Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, Cawn- 
poor, and Dinapoor, had been almost de- 
nufied of European troops, for the sake of 
concentration in the new province, from 
whence they could not be spared even 
wdien needed for the accomplishment of 
a newer annexation—that of Oude, Lord 
Dalliousie was always hampered by a 
deficiency of tlie troops necessary to tlie 
success of his aggressive policy; and this 
paucity has pressed with double force 
on his successor. Bitter experience has 
proved the value of the friendship of the 
sovereig[JS of Oude in all our former wars; 
of the subsidies ivith which they reple¬ 
nished our treasuries; the men whom they 
sent to fill our ranks—never false to us till 
we w^ere false to Oude; for fidse, and nothing 
less, were the whole of those “ suppressed 
treaty*^ proceedings which led to the down¬ 
fall of Wajid All. His misgoveriiment, 
his incapacity, have nothing to do with the 
question. He was a faithful ally ; and bad 
as his rule was, the people preferred it 
to ours. We took no pains to reconcile 
them to the change, and no precautions to 
overawe the disaffection our reveune pro¬ 
ceedings excited.t 

Could Sir John Lawrence have been 
spared from the Punjab, and sent at once 
to Oude with a band of the sternest and 

from the brilliant pen of the special corres¬ 

pondent.—vol. ii., p. 339. 

* Bassell's Biarj/ m Indieti vol. 414, 

j See Introduciory Chapter, p. 88* 
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shrewdest men ia both services^ and a 
strong military forcCj. he would probably 
(had Providence been pleased to permit it) 
have accomplished a successful usurpation. 
Sir Henry Lawrence, with a body of bis 
picked men, without any troops at all, and 
the smaileat possible amount of red-tapists, 
might Lave carried tlirough a bloodless 
annexation, by conciliating, as he only 
could, the good-wili of chiefs and people, 
Put the opportunity was lost, either 
througli the wilful blindness or the pro¬ 
crastination which are the besetting sins, 
of the present Indian administration. The 
annexation or usurpation of Oude (the 
terms synonymous) has proved a clumsy 
failure; while the conquest of the Punjab 
has been a success, though costly, and 
it may be, temporary; hut the abilities of 
both the Lawrences—^the fear inspired by 
the one, and the love by the other—had been 
brought to bear in the latter case* Sir John 
has proved himself to possess tbe strong 
nerve, the indomitable energy, the master- 
policy needful to constitute a subjugator. 
The shai'pest sword ever fashioned in 
Damascus is not more superior to the 
weapons which our officers irreverently 
term regulation spits,than it is inferior 
in power to the iron sceptre wielded by his 
strong right hand* Of his conduct at 
this crisis but few particulars are known* 
Some of his letters, or half-a-dozen pages 
indited by a ’ivorshippiug Boswell (not an 
ordinary biographer who sees tlirough spec¬ 
tacles or writes with reservations), would be 
invaluable. But at present there is nothing 
of the kind available* The reports on the 
administration of the Punjab are valuable 
in their way; but besides tbe inevitable 
drawback, that the winters naturally put 
their own acts in the most lavom'able 
light, and that all facts are, to a great 
extent, at tbe mercy of the describer—^it 
happens that the official records pass over, 
without attempting to explain, several of the 
most important features of the epoch* In 

• Greathed^s Itetlerst pp. 205—217. 

t Hodaoii^ aa head of the intelligence department, 
appears to have encouraged the leading men in the 
city in rnaking these applkaiions, for the sake of 
comproniifling them with their party. His Mmnom 
contain only general laudation of the extent of tbe 
information be obtained; bu-t not how he obtained 
it. Mr, Cooper, how'ever, is more explicit, and gives 
a full description of the manner in which Moonshee 
Hujub All “ diplomatiaed, under the guidance of 
the accottiplishea Hodson,” A Hakeem, or Moham- 
tuedau of eminence, was selected for the experiment ^ 


one much canvassed question regarding the 
Delhi royal family, uncertainty still prevails* 

It appears that, during the brief tenure of 
command by General Reid, the miserable 
king, in liis anxiety to escape from the 
tyranny of tlie sepoys who pretended to be 
fighting for his throne, proposed, through 
native agency, to open one of the gates of 
his palace (which led through the town 
wall, and thence into tbe p^ace) to our 
troops, on the sole condition that the 
British general should guarantee his life 
and his pension. Brigadier Chamberlain 
suggested that the king should make the 
ofi'er in person, and that his povver to per¬ 
form it should be clearly established; and 
General Reid requested the opinion of Sir 
John Lawrence on the proposition. The 
reply was sent by telegraph; and it was to 
the effect that, if the king could prove he had 
no share in the murder of any European, 
his life and pension might be guaranteed, 
on condition of his placing the British in 
possession of the city; in which, however, 
he could not be suffered to remain* Sir 
John Lawrence concluded by stating—I j 
have no idea what orders government baa I 
given; but those are my viewa*^^ He then i 
addressed Lord Canning on the subject, 
urging that the speedy occupation of Delhi, ! 
with the smallest possible loss, was suffi¬ 
ciently important to render the proposed 
arrangement with the king desirable, pro¬ 
vided he really possessed the means of 
executing his part of the contract- This 
power he did not possess, being literally 
a helpless puppet in the hands of the 
sepoys, just as his immediate ancestora had 
been in the grasp of the Malurattas, Rohillas, 
and other successful adventurers or ruling 
factions. Consequently, the repeated over¬ 
tures made by the king, by his favourite 
queen, Zeenat Mahal (whom Mr, Greathcd 
speaks of as a great political personage^^j, 
by the princes, and chief persons in 
the city, were rejected* or temporised 
with by Hodson^s spies.f The interrupted 

and a letter was written, couched in terms which, . 
if it fell into the handfl of the sepoys, W'ould 
** infallibly lead them to infer the treachery of the 
Hakeem; but if it reached the Hakeem^ might in¬ 
duce him to beUtiy his companion?*” This letter 
fllJeciaily invited tlie frienfls of the king to negotiate 
on his behalf, and to suffer the lamp o 

Hindoostan [f.e., the King of Delhi] to be ex¬ 
tinguished, but to communicate in person, or by 
l^riting, with the British camp,” Tliis letter was 
received by the Hakeem; and the suspicions of the 
eepoya being roused against him by the destruction 
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communication between Calcutta and North- 
Western India, combined probably with 
the dilatoriness and procraatination which 
characterised the Supreme government, 
I prevented Sir John liawrence from re- 
I ceiving any instructions regarding the 
) policy to be pnrsued towards the King 
of Delhi nntil the 6th of September, In 
I the meanwhile, Sir John had steadily urged 
I that the siege must be maintained at all 
costs, and that the troops mnst “bang on 
to their noses” before Delhi, It ia asserted 
that he “ was urging the assault with the 
utmost importunity on the reluctant Gene¬ 
ral Wilson ” when he received a telegram 
from Calcutta, addressed to Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Agra, and Mr. Greathed at Delhi; 
which ran as follows :— 

I “ Cakuifctj 20£hj 2.10 F.Sl, 

] *'Kumourfl have more than once reached this 
i government, that overtures hare been made by the 
I King of Delhi to the officer commanding the troops 
there, and that these overtures may be pcselbiy 
I renewed upon the ba«ia of the restoration of the 
I king to the positiob which he held before the mutiny 
I of iMeerut and Delhi. The governor-general wishes 
it to be understood that any concession to the king, 

! of which the king's restoration to his former position 
should be the basis, is one to which the government, 
ns at present advised, cannot for a moment give its 
consent. Should any negotiation of this sort be 
tontemplated, a full report of all the circumstances 
must be submitted to the governor-general in coun¬ 
cil before the government is committed to any¬ 
thing/’* 

The instructions bore the Calcutta post¬ 
mark before referred to— irmt^cient and too 
laie. They were nothing more than the 
expressions of a general policy on the part 
of a government “as at present advised;” 
in other words, haviug no specific know¬ 
ledge of tlie actual state of affairs. Yet on 
them Lord Granville subsequently founded 
an eulogium on the governor-general, at 
the expense of the chief commissioner of 
the Punjab, by stating that “even Sir John 
Lawrence was willing to make terms with 
the king; but Lord Canning, a civilian, had 
the courage to take upon himself the re¬ 
sponsibility of absolutely refusing these 
I propositions.”t The dates prove that Lord 
Canning had no more to do with the 
“absolute refusal” given to the king in 
July, than Lord Granville himself; and 

I of a powder-ms gamine, with which he was suspected 
of being connected, they searched his house, found 
liujub All's letter, became furious against the Hakeem, 
and burnt hia house to the ground. He fled to 
the palace, and was supported by the king. Great 
divisions/' Mr. Cooper adds, were the result of 


had little better information regarding the 
exigencies of affairs at Delhi than Mr. 
Vernon Smith. If the viceroy had had an 
opportunity of regaining Delhi through the 
efforts of the old king, without bloodshed, 
as early as the 5th of July, and had rejected 
it; then, indeed, the life and money need¬ 
lessly wasted in consequence of that refusal, 
would have been a serious charge against 
him. It is possible he might have refused 
to sanction any such negotiations, or at least 
delayed and doubted to a degree which 
would have been equivalent to a refusal; 
for the Delhi force constantly complained 
that their labours and position were not 
understood at Calcutta. The commissiouer 
(H- H, Greathed) speaks very plainly on 
the subject; remarking, that the difficulty 
in taking Delhi must be a sore point with 
Lord Canning, for by it would be measured 
the extent of the mistake of leaving Delhi 
and its magazine in the hands of Native 
troops, when a spirit of mutiny was known 
to be abroad. Mr. Greathed received the 
message of the 20th of August on the 5th 
of September, and evidently thought it 
unimportant. He remarks, that “it had 
been telegraphed to Cawnpoor, then by 
cossid through Agra. It was ordy to warn 
me against receiving any advances from the 
palace people.” J 

The months of July and August, as spent 
by the force before Delhi, were marked bv 
few events. The engineers were employed 
in improving and extending the position of 
the troops, especisilly by clearing away the 
old buildiugs, walls, and gardens iu the 
Snbzee Mundee suburb; and the attacks of 
the mutineers grew feebler. They were 
evidently much disheartened, aod fought 
with gradually decaying energy.§ 

Of the state of affairs in “Pandemo¬ 
nium” (as Delhi was called in camp), 
information was obtained through varjous 
persona. One of the Native officers of the 
Guides entered the city in disguise; and 
after remaining there four days, returned to 
camp. The mutineers and tradespeople 
were at open strife. “The 9th N.L had 
already decamped, and thousands would 
follow if they dared.” || 

The following account of a durbar, held 

this adroit piece of tactics.*-— in th& Pitnjahf 
p. 207. 

* Pari. F^ers, 1857 (No. 4), p. 106. 

t Times t October 5th, 1858. 

j Greathed's Letter p. 250. 

^Twehe Years ui India ^ p. 242. (| Ihid.^ p. 219. 
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on the 7tli of July, is given by Mr, Greathedj 
on the authority of an eye-witness;— 

Each speaker adduced some story of the fero¬ 
city md cruelty of the English^ One said a council 
of war Had been held to discuss the propriety of 
putting every Hindoostanee soldier in the camp to 
death; another^ that our misdeeds were drawing 
down the displeasure of Providence, as many of our 
chief people In Calcutta and London are dying of 
disease, and tw'o commanders-in-ehief had been 
driven to commit suicide j a third, from Loodiana, 
said the Hakeem (chief authority) at Loodiana 
(Ricketts) had gained the appellation of Eikkus 
(vernacular for demon), on account of his cruelty* 
At last tiie king gave a great sigh, and said, * What¬ 
ever happens, happens by the will of God t" and the 
durbar broke 

Mr, Cooper also gives accounts, furnished 
by spies, regarding the internal condition 
of Delhi; and quotes their letters, ex¬ 
pressing their hope that actual rebels, and 
all Tvlio had shed blood or been plundering, 
^ould be severely punislied; but that the 
government would compassionate the Hug, 
the nobles, and the citizens of Delhi, who 
were innocent and lielpless.f 
An officer serving before Delhi, writes, 
that the mutineers have not attempted to 
capitulate, because they know that nothing 
I but death will satisfy English soldiers 
I and he adds—Nought else shall they have 
at our hands/^J 

Another officer, serving in the Punjab, 
states'—Part of my old regiment that muti¬ 
nied and went to Delhi the other day, left 
it again, and gave themselves np. This is 
the only regiment that has done so* I 
don^t know what has been done with them* 
For my part, I would destroy them aU/^§ 

A third officer, writing from Meerut, 
applauds tiie justice of the Highlanders and 
others, who, in passing through Cawnpoor, 
had killed every native they could find*j| 
A fourth, writing from the Delhi camp, 
has '"every reason to believe, that when our 
troops enter Delhi, a fearful massacre of the 
inhabitants will take place. The officers,*s 
a body, wdll do nothing to check 

The exasperation manifested by the 
Europeans against the natives generally, 
i materially increased the fatigues and perils 
of the force before Delhi* Sir John Law- 

* Grealhed's ZeUerSf p* 102* f OrmSf p* 211. 
X TimeSj October 24th, 1857* § Ibid, 

II Ihid, A Captain (McMullm ?) in the 23rd N.L, 
writing from Mhow, after describing the village- 
, burning, and the “ Sendisb deiighf' with which, in 
I his magisterial capacity, he had officiated as hang- 
I man adds, that if matters were left in his hands, 
j “every Mohammedan should be strung up for his 
I faith*"—DfiiVy Netoh Sept* ilth, 1857. 


rence declared that the Europeans were | 
perishing for the want of natives to assist 
them in. the day-work; that is, minor 
duties performed in the It was 

absolutely necessary to check the excesses 
of the soldiery, especially as regarded their 
conduct towards the camp-followers; and 
Brigadier Wilson published a general order 
on the subject, which the Friend of India 
holds up to admiration, as a marked con¬ 
trast to that issued hy Sir James Out ram 
upon a similar subject* "" It had come to 
the knowledge of Brigadier Wilson, that ' 
numbers of camp-followers Jiad been bayo- * 
neted and shot by European soldiers* "lie | 
pointed out that a continuance of such reck- > 
Jess conduct would cause the army to dege- ' 
nerate into an undisciplined rabble 
dwelt on the great inconvenience wdiich 
would result from the desertion of the 
camp by the natives, some of whom, 
alarmed by the fate of their companions, 
had “thought it prudent to decainp.^^jj | 
Certainly, Sir James Outram would have I 
held different language, and would have 
found many yoiees to echo his seutimenta ; 
for even at this period, occurrences were 
not wanting to show the nobler side of the 
native character, or tiie appreciation it re¬ 
ceived* For instance: among many Eng¬ 
lishwomen and children, brought to the 
Delhi camp as helpless fugitives^ was a 
Mrs. Nunn, the wife of a European in 
the customs' department* When the mu¬ 
tiny broke out at Goorgaon, her husband 
was absent; but the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring village carried her off witii her 
children, and fed, cluthed, and concealed 
the helpless family for three months, 
regardless of the threats of the muti¬ 
neers, or the offered bribe of a hundred 
rupees for her surrender; until, at tJie 
expiration of that lime, an opportunity 
occurred for bringing her safely into camp* 
The officer at whose picket the party i 
appeared, said tlmt “ tlie woman spoke most 
gratefully of their kindness and devotion; 
and her little boy seemed to have the ! 
greatest affection for the grey-headed old 
man on wdiose shoulder he was perched/'§§ 

^ Letter from Delhi camp, August Ilth, 1857.— 
Times, October let, 1857. 

•* Telegram from Sir John Lawrence during the 
crisis of the siege* Quoted by Tme^ Lahore corres- 
pondenL^ June 19th| 1858* 

If Fnend of India, September 10th, 1857* 

It Rolton'a Sietfc of Delhi, p* 171* 

§§ Letter of Officer j Delhi, August 9th, 1857*— 
Timesf October 3rd, 1857* 
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Another iucident which created some 
sensation in the carop, was the capture of 
a female leader, a Mobammedan^ who led 
a sortie out of Delhi, Mr, Greathed 
compares her to “ Joan of Arc.** Hodsoii 
says she sallied forth on horseback, and 
fought against us like a fiend f and by 
his advice, General Wilson, who had at 
first released her, caused her to be recap¬ 
tured and sent to Umballah,* As the 
month of August advanced, both officers 
and men began to exhibit signs of extreme 
weariness at the waiting race^f which 
they had been so long engaged. The 
monotonous and fatiguing character of 
tlieir duties was increasingly felt, and told 
in the hospital lists; yet so little injury 
was inflicted by the constant firing of shot 
and shell by the rebel garrison, that the 
meanest follower in the British camp did 
not turn from his work at hearing the 
balls rattling along the protecting ridge, 
well knowing the enemy could not pass 
it*! We are,^* Mr. Greathed writes, "as 

secure against assaults as if we were in 
Delhi, and the mutineers outside."" There 
were pony-races, cricket, and qnoits in the 
lines ; and the officers kept np their spirits 
by " genial, jolly mess clinners,^^ where mirth 
was promoted by " very good Moselle,'* but 
regulated by the presence of a clergyman j 
which, Mr. Greathed states, was working 
a reform, in as much as " Colonel , 

whenever he forgot himself and used the 
word ^damnable/ corrected it with that 
of 'devilish;' the effect being to give two 
jurom instead of one.'*§ The state of 
afihirs was unsatisfactory to the bolder 
spirits in camp. If “ the prince of free 
lances'* may be accepted as their spokes¬ 
man, General Wilson was losing the con¬ 
fidence of the force as regarded his jud^ 
meat, and liad become nervous and alarmed, 
and over~atixious even about trifies. In fact, 
after Wilson had exercised the chief com¬ 
mand for above a mouth, his young subor¬ 
dinate writes of him aa " an old gentleman 
who meant well,II but would probably break 
down like others of his class, who, though 
personally brave as lions, had not big 
hearts or heads enough for circumstances 

• Neither public nor private records {so far as the 
author is aware) afford any sUtemeut of the fate of 
this dauntless woman. 

t Hodsoii*s Ticdte Years in Iniia^ p* 259* 

X Greatlied^s Letter p. 50* § Ihid.^ p* 176. 

j| Hodson's Twelve Years in Indian p. 270, 

1 of serious respousibility.*'^ After all (he 

1 adds, in allusion to the retreat of Havelock, 
which was keenly felt at Delhi), " Nicholson 
is the general after my heart.***^ 

On the 8th of August, Brigadier-general 
Nicholson reached the camp, as the pre¬ 
cursor of 4,000 troops sent to Delhi by 
Sir John Dawrence, The hilarity of the 
mess-table was considerably diminished by 
the stern and taciturn bearing of the new¬ 
comer ;tt but the tone of the army was 
raised: and to the Seiks especially, the 
presence of “Nikkul Seyn** tv as at once 
a check to insubordination, and a stimulus 
to zeal. 

1 The first considerable success obtained 
over the enemy, was achieved by him at 
Nujufgbur: but shortly before this event, 
Hodson had given them a smart check 
by one of his daring expeditions* 

The great advantage enjoyed by the 
British force, was its uninterrupted com¬ 
munication with the Punjab* Tins the 
mutineers never tried to cut off (although 
they had abundance of men and ammunition 
wherewith to make the attempt without 
endangering their hold on Delhi) until 
the 14th of August, on which day a body 
of troops, chiefly cavalry, left the city by 
the Nujufghiir road, with the object, it was 
presumed, of interrupting onr communica¬ 
tions with Umhallah and the Punjab, or 
of attacking Jheend, the rajah of which 
principality was a stanch and zealous 
British ally* Lieutenant Hodson was sent 
to w'atch them, and, aa far as possible, to 
frustrate their intentions* His party con¬ 
sisted of 233 of his own newly raised corps, 
called Hocison's Horae, and nicknamed 
" the Flamingoes,** on account of the scarlet 
turbans and sashes tied over the right 
shoulder, which enlivened their khaUee 
(dust-CO loured) tunics; 103 of the Guide 
cavalry, tweuly-five Jheend horse, and six 
Btiropeau officers* This little force had 
several skirmishes with scattered bands of 
the enemy, and came off victorious* Not¬ 
withstanding the flooded state the conn- , 
try, they |)roceeded to Iloht^>oJ£, and, after 
pro curing its evacuation, returned to camp 
on the 22nd of August* 

** Hodson^s Twelve Years in India, p. 275. 

tt “ General Nicholson was at dinner: he ia a fine, 
imposingdookmg man, who never speaks if he can 
help it, which is a great gift for a public man. But 
if w'c had all been as solemn and taciturn during 
the last two months, T do not think we should have 
survived.”—Greaihed's Letters^ p. 179* 
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On the 24th, a large force of the eneray, 
with eighteen guns, left Delhi with the 
avowed intention of intercepting a siege- 
train known to be in progress from Eeroi- 
I poor, with a very slender escort. At day¬ 
break on the following morning, Brigadier- 
general Nicholson started in pursuit, with 
a brigade composed of 1,000 European 
and 2,000 Native troops, and sixteen 
I horse artillery guns, under the command 
of Major Tombs, one of the bravest and 
1 most skilful officers in the army. After 
. marching from daybreak till 5 o^clock p.m,, 

' a distance of eighteen miles, crossing “ two 
difficult swamps,^^* and an extensive sheet 
of water three feet deep, the genera! came 
upon the enemy, in a position stretching 
from the bridge over the Nujufghiir 
I canal, to the town of Nujafghur itself, an 
extent of a mile and three-quarters, or 
tvvo miles, A very brief i^ecounuissance 
was all that the waning light permitted; 
hut a plan of attack, hastily formed and 
I executed, ivaa completely successful, and 
I the rebels were soon in full retreat over 
the bridge. The victory was thought to 
be wholly accomplished, with scarcely any 
numerical loss to the British : the whole of 
the enemy's guns {thirteen) had been cap¬ 
tured, and the town of Nujufghur cleared 
by Lieutenant Lumsdeu and the 1st Punjab 
infantry, when it was discovered that a few 
men had concealed themselves in the little 
village of Nuglee, n few hundred yards 
in rear of the British line. Lieutenant 
Lutnsden was sent to drive them out; but 
the sepoys, iinding themselves surrounded, 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, and 
killed the lieuteuaut and several of the 
Punjabees; so that Nicholson was obliged 
to send H.M. 61st to overpower this hand¬ 
ful of desperate men; which, after all, the 
6lst failed to effect. The place “ was not 
taken, but was evacuated by its defenders 
daring the night/'f The British casualties, 
chiefly incurred in the ineffectual attacks on 
Nuglee, comprised nearly a hundred killed 
and wounded. The baggage had been left 
I on the road ; and the troops were obliged, 

I after fourteen honrs^ marching and fight- 
I ing, to bivouac on the field without food 
I or covering of any kind.J They bore 
these hardships with cheerfulness, encou¬ 
raged by the presence of an able leader, 

• The words are those of Nicholson's despatch; 
and he is chary in the use of adjectives .—Zondon 
Qazeitef Nov. 24tb, 1S57. 
f Norman's Cajftpa^jn of the Delhi Arm^t p* 32* 


and also by the acquisition of loot” ! 
in the shape of rupees, of which one man ! 
was said to have obtained 900 (j890).§ | 
The bridge was mined and blown up; ‘ 
such of the captured waggons and tumbrils 
as could not be carried away were destroyed, i 
and, soon after sunrise, the troops set forth ; 
on their return to the camp, which they 
reached the same evening. The object of j 
the expedition was accomplished: the de- 
feated mutineers returned to Delhi, and | 
abandoned the idea of intercepting the I 
communication or harassing the rear of the 
British force. During the absence of Gene¬ 
ral Nicholson, the insurgents came out of 
the city in great force; but after suffering 
severely from the British artillery, they re¬ 
tired without making any serious attack. 
The total British casualties were only eight 
killed and thirteen wounded. 

By the 6th of September, all reinforcements 
that could possibly be expected, together 
with the siege-train, had arrived. The 
number of effective rank and file, of all 
arms—artillery, sappers, cavalry, and in¬ 
fantry—was 8,748; and there were 2,977 
in hospital. The strength of the British 
troops was—artillery, 580 ; cavalry, M3 ; 
infantry, 2,294. 

The European corps were mere skele¬ 
tons, the strongest only having 409 effec¬ 
tive rank and file; while the 52nd light 
infantry, which, three weeks before, had 
arrived with fully 600 rank and file, bad 
now only 242 men out of hospital. || The 
necessity for a speedy assault had become 
indisputable. 

The Cashmere contingent of 2,200 men 
and four guns (assembled by Gholab Sing, 
but sent on, after his death on the 2nd of 
August, by his succesaor, Rungbeer Sing); 
had also reached Delhi; and several hundred 
men of the Jheeiid rajah^s contingent, which 
had previously been most effectively em¬ 
ployed in maintaining our communication 
with Knrnaul, were called in, under the com¬ 
mand of the rajah in person, at his particular 
request, to take part in the storm of Delhi, 

To understand the nature of the opera¬ 
tions now commenced, it is necessary to 
hear in mind the peculiar character of the 
place to be stormed, and the numbers and 
position of the attacking force. In the ease 
of Delhi, all the ordinary conditions' of a 

X Nicholson's deapaich, Aug. 2Sth, —Zondon Ga- 
tieUe, November 24tb, J8o7, 

§ Account published in TimeSt Nov. Tch, 1857. 

II Norman's Campaign of the Arm^j p. 3S. ' 
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siege T¥ere reversed. The garrison greatly 
outnumbered their assailants—could receive 
reinforcements and supplies—could come 
and go at pleasure* The defences were 
seven miles in circumference, and extended 
over an area of three square miles. They 
were modernised forms of those which ex¬ 
isted when the city fell before Lord Lake’s 
army in 1803, and were more formidable to 
an unprofessional eye than to that of a 
scientific engineer. The proportion of be¬ 
sieged to besiegers, the maguitude of the 
arsenal inside, and the impossibility of 
complete investment, constituted the real 
strength of the place,^ Its weakness lay 
in the want of unanimity in its defenders, 
and in the absence of an able and recognised 
commander—^in the angry feeling with which 
the unfortunate iuhabitants regarded the 
mutinoua rabble, whose presence infticted 
on them so many miseries, and rniued the 
trade in gold and silver tissues and brocades, 
in jewellery, miniature-paiiiting, and the 
engraving of gems, for which the ancient 
capital of the Moguls enjoyed a European 
celebrity up to the black-letter day, the 11th 
of May, 1857. It has been said that the at¬ 
tack on Delhi resembles that on Sebastopol, 
rather than those on Seringapatam and 
Bhurtpoor ; but there is Ivttle ground for 
comparison in any of these instances. 
There were no Europeans iu Delhi, skilled 
in military tactics, and backed by the re¬ 
sources of a powerful empire, as at Sebas¬ 
topol—-no Tippoo Sultan defending Lis for¬ 
tress in person to the death, supported by 
loyal veterans trained under Hyder Ali,t as 
at Seringapatam—no daring, resolute leader 
like the Jat rajah, who, in 1804, successfully 
defended his castle of Bhurtpoor against 
the British, and four times repulsed them 
from the battlements, in which the besieged 
chieftain declared hia every hope was bound 
up.f The old Xing of Delhi, who had in¬ 
herited the scholarly, but not the warlike, 
tendencies of his race, and Iiad a heavy 
burden of years and sickness to bear in 
addition to the anxieties of his position, 
was incapable of feeling or inspiring this 
kind of resolve; and if any of his harem- 
bred sons and grandsons had eTiuced capa¬ 
city for wielding either the sword or the 
sceptre, it would have been most marvel¬ 
lous. There am conditions under which 

• Pari. Papers on Mutiny, 1858 (No. G), p, 220. 

t See voL i., p. 380. 

t p. 401. 

5 Coopers Vrins in the Pimjah^ p. 213. 


the vigoroua development of mind and 
body is next to impossible: the palace- 
prison of Delhi combined all these. 

The uuremitting communications made 
by the lung to the British, confirm hia 
assertion, that his connexion w ith the muti¬ 
neers was, on his part, always hateful and 
involuntary. Hod son’s spies described the 
last of the Moguls as appearing before the 
durbar tearing his beard, snatching the 
turban from his hoary head, and invoking 
vengeance on tlie authors of his wretched¬ 
ness. § One of the princes, Mir^a Mogul, 
was tried by court-martial iu September, 
for favouring the British; |{ another, Mirza 
Hadjee, liad drawn upon liimseif mucli 
angry suspicion by concealing Christians- 
The queen, Zeenat Mahal, had always 
been unpopular for her efforts to save 
European life.lf 

The disorganisation and disunion of the 
rebels more than counterbalanced their 
numbers ; and the back-door of retreat open 
to them, probably served the British cause 
better than the power of complete invest¬ 
ment could have done. Had the mass of 
sepo^’^s in Delhi been once impressed wdth 
the conviction that their death was inevit¬ 
able, they would probably have turned and 
fought with desperattoUj as tlie handful of 
mutineers did at Nujufghur. As it was, 
the bridge of boats was left intact by our 
batteries; but whether from accident or 
policy, does not appear. 

The leading features of the defeuces, and 
of the ground occupied by the force, are thus 
succinctly described by Colonel Baird Smith, 
the chief engineer of the Delhi field force:— 

“ The eastern face of the city rests on the Jumna; 
and daring the season of the year when our opera¬ 
tions were cariled on, the sti'eam tnay be described 
as washing the base of the walls. All access to a 
besieger on the rirer-front is, therefore, impractica¬ 
ble. The defences here consist of an irregular wall, 
with occasional bastions and towers; and about 
one-half of the length of the river-face is occupied 
hy the palace of the Xing of Delhi, and its out- 
work‘-“the old Mogul fort of Selimghur. 

“ The river may be described as the chord of a 
rough arc, formed by the remaining defences of the 
place. These consist of a success ion of bastianed 
fronts, the connecting curtain being very long, and 
the outworks limited to one crownwork at tha 
Ajmeer gate and Martello towers, mounting a single 
gun at such points as require some additional flank¬ 
ing fire to that given by the bastions themselves. 
The bastions are small, mounting generally three 

[] Furtlmr PaiL Papers, 1857 (No. 4), p. 197. 

^ See Sherer^s Indian Church duri^tg the Great 
jRebeiiwn (p. ol), for further information regarding 
he unfortunate prince, Hirza Hadjee. 
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guns in each face, tvyo in each flank, and one in 

embrasure at the aalient. They are provided, with 
masonry parapeta, about 12 feet in thicknessj and | 
have & relief of about 16 feet above the plane of 
site» The curtain consists of a simple masonry: 
wall or rampart, 16 feet in height, 11 feet thick at 
top, and 14 or 15 at bottom» This main wail carries 
a parapet loopholed for musketry, 8 feet in height, 
and 3 feet in thickness. The ivhole of the land 
front is covered by a berm of variable width, rang- , 
ing from 16 to 30 feet, and having a scarp wall S 
feet high9 exterior to this is a dry ditch of about 
25 feet in height, and from 16 to 20 feet in depth. 
The counterscarp is simply an eartheni slope, easy i 
to descend. The glacis is a very short one, extend¬ 
ing only 50 or 60 yards from the counterscarp ; 
using general terms, it covers from the besieger^s 
view from half to one-third of the height of the 
walls of the place. * * * 

'I The ground occupied by the besieging force ex¬ 
ercised a most important influence on the plan and 
progress of the works of attack. On the western 
side of Delhi, there ajjpear the last outlying spurs of 
the A ravel II Mountains, represented here by a low 
ridge, which disappears at its intersection with the 
Jumna, about two miles above the place. The 
drainage from the eastern slope of the ridge finds its 
w^ay to the river along the northern and north¬ 
western faii.^t of the city, and has formed there a 
succession of parallel or connected ravines of con¬ 
siderable depth. By taking advantage of these 
hollow w'avs, admirable cover was obtained for the 
troops, and the labour of the siege most materially 
reduced. The vrhole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of 
all kinds, of thick brushwood, and occasional clumps 
of forest trees, giving great facilities for cover, 
which, during the siege operations at least, proved 
to be, on the whole, more favourable to us than to 
the enemy^”* 

The plan of attack formed by Colonel 
Baird Smithy provided for a concentrated, 
rapid, and vigorous assault on the front of 
the place, included between the Water, or 
Moree, and Cashmere bastions; arrange¬ 
ments being made, at the same time, for 
silencing all important flauking fire, whe¬ 
ther of artillery or musketry, that could be 
brought to bear on the lines of advance to 
be taken by the assaulting columns. The 
exposed right fiank of the trenches was 
shielded from sorties. The left was secured 
by being rested on the river, and by the 
occupation of the Koodsee Bagh—a beau¬ 
tiful garden, full of orange and lemon trees; 
surrounded on three sides with a high wall, 
and ending with a terrace beside the river. 
This strong post, only 250 yards from the 
city wall, was taken possession of by the 
British without opposition; as was also 
Ludlow Castle (formerly the residence of 
the unfortunate commissioner, Mr. Fraser). 

^ Lieut-colonel Baird Smith's report j Septem¬ 
ber 17Lh, 1857.—Xo/wfon GazeUej Dec. I5th, 1857. 

t Hodson's TtGcke Years in Indiuj pp. 284, 287* 


The best information procurable, indicated 
that, on the front of attack, the fire of from 
twenty-five to thirty pieces might have to 
be subdued. To effect this, fifty-four siege 
guns w^ere available, and were formed into 
various batteries, one of which commanded 
the only route open to the sorties of the 
enemy, and prevented any material injury 
being sustained from this source. 

The mutineers beheld the operations 
carried on against them with astonishment 
and alarm, Hodson writes—The sepoys 
in Delhi are in hourly expectation of 
our attack; the cavalry keep their horses 
saddled night and day, ready to bolt at a 
moment^s notice—^so say the news-letters. 

I suspect that the moment we make an 
attack in earnest, the rebel force will dis¬ 
appear. * * * There is, at present, nothing 
to lead one to suppose that the enemy have i 
any intention of fighting it out iu the city 
after we have entered the breacli. All, "l 
fancy, who can, will be off as soon as we 
are within the walls.^' On the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, he speaks of the rebels as “ fast 
evacuating Delln.^^f 

The time for a decisive struggle at length 
arrived. On the night of the 13th, Cap¬ 
tain Taylor, the second engineer officer (on 
whom, in consequence of the wound from 
which Baird Smith was suffering, much 
extra duty devolved), wdth Lieutenants 
Medley and Lang, Greathed and Home, | 
stole down and examined the two breaches 
near the Cashmere and Water bastions; 
and both being reported practicable, orders 
were at once issued for the assault to 
be made at daybreak on the following 
morning. 

The order issued by Major-general Wil¬ 
son for the regidation of the conduct of the 
troops during the assault, if not vigorous, 
was at least pitiless. British pluck and 
determination^^ would, the major-general 
felt assured, carry everything before 
them; and the bloodthirsty and murderous 
mutineers would be driven headlong out of 
their stronghold, or be exterminated. He 
considered it hardly needful to remind the 
force (and, in truth, it was worse than 
needless) of the cruel murders committed 
on their officers and comrades, as well as 
their wives and childrenbut he called 
upon them, notwithstanding this, to spare 
all women and children that might come in 
their way. 

This peculiar phrase requires some ex¬ 
planation, which is given by Mr. Cooper, 
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who has the knack of telling just what the 
general public want to knowj and officialSj 
civil and railitaiyj carefully withhold. 
He states that^ early in September, ^^the 
awful miseries of warfare, and the ghastly 
destitution of anarchy, were fully felt by the 
population, shopkeepers, and retail trades¬ 
men of Delhi and they sought, at the 
liands of the British army, protection for 
their wives and children. No less than 
“2,500 women and children tried to leave, 
and about 600 carts blocked up the main 
streets; but all egress was prevented/'* 
From this it would appear that the towns¬ 
people were anxious to separate from tlie 
sepoy rahhle, and not compromise them- 
I selves by flying in the same direction. 
General Wilson had, however, no idea of 
dealing with the unarmed population as 
defenceless British subjects* His quali- 
I fled compassion for the wretched women 
! and children w'ho, having been prevented 
^ from leaving the city, mi^ki come in 
j ike wa^ of the soldiers, did not extend to 
I their equally unfortunate husbands and 
fathers. Not one suggestion of mercy w'as 
made for age or youth. The license for 
I slaughter was as large as conld well be 
desired : the amount of life destroyed 
would pro portion ably increase the glory 
of the triumpii; but the “ loot” was 
another question altogether, and could 
by no means be left to the discretion 
of the soldiery. The subjoined paragraph 
is important, because it was naturally 
construed by the troops as affording a 
guarantee that tlie booty taken in Delhi 
would be divided among them; and much 
dissatisfaction w'as expi'essed at the non¬ 
performance of a promise which, directly 
I or indirectly, ought never to have been 
made, 

is to be explained to every regiment that 
indi;jcriminate plunder will not be allowed; that 
prize-agents have been appointed, by whom all 
captured property will be collected ani sold, to be 
divided, according to the rules and regulations on 
this head, fairly among all men engaged; and that 
any man found guiUy of having concealed captured 
property will be made to restore it, and will forfeit 

• Crim in the Punfah^ p. 212, Jlr- Cooper bad 
the bt»si means of obtaining both official and privaLe 
informatmn; and althaugh the philanthropist may | 
condemn the tone of his book, the historian must 
^ gvatel'ull)' acknowledge the clear and comprehensive | 
manner in which he states facts, according to his 
view of them, without arranging and garbling them 
to suit the pubhe eye, or to shield himself from 
the displpasure of his superiors. There are two 
other books regarding the Uelhi campaign (fre- 
VOL. II, 3 L 


all claims to the general prize ; he will also be likely 
to be made over to the provost-marshal, to be sum¬ 
marily dealt with/ 

In the course of the order, a prohibition 
against “straggling” during the assault 
was thrice repeated ; and, like most reitera¬ 
tions, appears to have produced very little 
effect. Happily, the actual conduct of the 
assault was placed by Wilson in tlie hands 
of “that most brilliant officer, Brigadier- 
general Nicholson,”! whose excellent ar¬ 
rangements “elicited the admiration of all.” J 
The troops were divided into five columns: 
the first four, destined to attack as many 
different points, were respectively com¬ 
manded by Nicholson, Brigadier Jones, Colo¬ 
nel Campbell, and Major Reid; the fifth^— 
a column of reserve—by Brigadier Loiig- 
ficld. There were 1,000 men in the first 
column; 850 in the second; 950 in the 
third; 860 in the fourth (besides the Cash¬ 
mere contingent, strength not known); 
and 1,300 in the reserve. 

In the dark hut clear dawn of morning 
the columns assembled, marching with 
quiet measured tramp, the scaling-ladders 
in front, and the batteries firing with re¬ 
doubled fury to cover the advance; while tlie 
answering shells, rockets, and round shot, 
as they burst, or hissed, or rushed over the 
heads of the troops, lit up the atmospliere 
with lurid flashes. § The men watched in 
breathless silence for the signal for the 
general rush. It was to be given by Nichol¬ 
son ; and many an anxious eye was turned 
on him. The Europeans felt confidence in 
the leadership of a man of first-rate ability 
and proved success in Indian warfare “One, 
too, who was know'n to be singularly just 
and discrimiuatiug in officially recognising 
the merits of his subordinates. The natives 
equally admired his prowess and his luck 
(mijeeb); and the Seiks, who considered 
him pecnliai'ly their own, were as proud of 
him as the Greeks of Achilles. His com¬ 
manding presence lias been already men¬ 
tioned : even in ordinary society, the phy¬ 
sical and mental vigour evidenced m every 
feature of his face, in every limb of his 

quently quoted in preceding pages), whiGh possess 
worth and interest of the same kind ; hut the merit 
in these cases rests with the editors rather than the 
authors; for had either Commiasioner Greathed or 
Captain Hod son survived, their “Letters" w'ould 
probably not have been published. 

t Brigadier-general ilson's despatch, 22nd Sept., 
1S57.— J^ondon Gazette t Dec. 15th, 1S57* 

X Pari. Papers on Mutiny, 185S (No. 6), p. 219. 

5 Medley's Camj^aignin^ in Indian p. 105. 
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bodjj attracted more ^ittention than his 
tinusuallj massiye hut harmonious propor¬ 
tions.* He was scarcely five-and-thirty 
years of age, hut he looked older; and 
though his large beard still retained its 
glossy blackness, his curls bad turned grey. 
Such was the man who led the troops 
against Delhi on the 14th of September. 
He rode forth in the strength and prime of 
manhood : a few hours later he was brought 
back in a litter, his whole frame quivering 
in mortal agony. 

It was not, howeverj until the fortune of 
the day was decided, that Nicholson tyi: 
the critical opening of the storm was con-' 
ducted by him. He gave the word, “For¬ 
ward 1^^ and the Uifles dashed to the front 
with a cheer, skirmishing through the low 
jungle in front of the breach, so as to cover 
tlie advance of the first and second columns. 
Both officers and men fell fast under the 
bullets of the enemy while the ladders were 
being let down into the ditch to mount the 
escarp ; but when this was accomplislied 
the breaches were carried with ease, for the 
mutineers fled in confusion before the 
Eritish bayonet. 

Meanwhile, the third column effected an 
entrance by the Cashmere gate. At the 
head inarched an e3:plosiou party, com¬ 
posed of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, 
Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, Cor- 
poral Burgess, and Bugler Hawthorne, with 
fourteen Native sappers and miners of the 
old Bengal army, and ten Punjabees. 
Covered by the fire of the Rifles, the 
advanced party safely reached the outer 
barrier-gate, which they found open and 
unguarded. Home, Smith, Carmichael, 
Havildar Madhoo, and another Native 
sapper, passed over the partially destroyed 
drawbridge, and succeeded in placing 
powder-bags at the foot of the double gate. 
The enemy, on recovering their first as¬ 
tonishment at the audacity of the procedure, 
poured forth volley after volley through the 
open wicket. Carmichael was killed, and 
iladhoo wounded; but the pow'der was laid, 
and the four survivors sprang into the ditch; 
while the firing party, under Lieutenant 
Salkeld, proceeded to perform its perilous 
duty. Salkeld was mortally wounded 

while endeavouring to fire the charge, and 

* Brigadier-general Nicholson was six feet two 
inches in height. 

t The Victoria medal was bestowed by General 
Wilson on Home, Salkeld, Smith, and Hawthorne. 
Salkeid died in the course of a few dap; Home 

fell, handing the slow-match to Burgess, 
■who succeeded in setting the train on 
fire, but was shot dead immediately after¬ 
wards. Havildar Tiluk Sing wns wounded; 
and another Hindoo, whose name is given 
in the report as Ram Heth, waa killed. 
Thus the moat popular exploit of the 
day was performed by Europeans, Seiks, 
and Bengal sepoys, fighting, sulFering, and 
dying side by side. Colonel Baird Smith ^ 
names no less than six natives, as having 
shown the most determined bravery and 
coolness throughout the whole operation!; 
and praises “ the remarkable courage shown 
by the Native officers and men in assist¬ 
ing their wounded European comrades/' 
While the train was being lit. Bugler 
Hawthorne, under a heavy fire, had carried 
the wounded Salkeld from the bridge 
into the ditch, and bound up his wounds : 
he then sounded the regimental call of 
the 52ud three times.f The troops scram- 
bied across the fallen gates and over the 
bodies of a score of mutineers killed in the 
explosion, and gained the ramparts in time 
to echo the cheers of the two columns 
which had stormed the breaches in the 
Cashmere and Water bastions. 

Unhappily, the fourth column, had failed 
in performing its allotted task of clearing 
the Kishen Gunj suburb and carrying the 
Lahore gate. The Jummoo contingent com¬ 
menced the attack; suffered heavily, and 
were driven back before the artillery arrived. 
Major Reid moved down with the Goorkas 
to renew the attack, but fell wounded in 
the head by the heavy fire opened by the 
enemy from the bridge over the canal, from 
walls and loopholed buildings. Captain 
McBarnet was killed. Lieutenant Sheb- 
beare, with a few Guides and some Euro¬ 
peans, took possession of a mosque, and 

1 strove to re-form the troops and charge the 
enemy's position. Lieuteuant Murray, of 
the Guides, was killed w'hile gallantly : 

1 seconding Lieutenant Sliebbeare, w'ho was 
himself struck by two balls; and Sergeant 
Duuleary, of the Fusiliers, was likewise 
slain while exhibiting conspienous gal- 
lantry.f Major Reid and the senior engi¬ 
neer, both severely wounded, were the only 
officers well acquainted with the localities 
of the place. § Between the want of a 

was killed on the 1st of Ocioberi by the accidental 
esplosion of a mine at Malaghur. 

X Captain Mute/s Report, Sept. 17th^ l8o7.^ 
GtizeUSj Dec. lotii, 1857. 

§ Medley*s Yearns Canqmigmtiff in InUiat p. 110. 
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I competent leader and the panic of the 
troopsj the result was, that after losiag a 
I great number of men and four guns, they 
I were completely defeated, and fell back to 

I camp,”* 

This failure impeded the advance, and 
embarrassed the proceedings of the other 
columns, by leaving the enemy ia trium- 
pliaut possession of the Lahore gate, Gen* 
eral Nicholson proceeded thither, clearing 
the ramparts as he advanced. The road lay 
through a narrow lane, down which the 
rebels poured volleys of grape and musketry* 
The Europeans recoiled before the deadly 
fire } and Nicholson, in endeavouring to 
I cheer them on, and induce them, by his 
example, to renew the advance, offered a too 
easy mark to the foe. He fell, shot through 
the body, the ball entering his right side, 

' and coming out under the left armpit. He 
wag carried off with some difficulty; and his 
I favourite orderly, an Afghan, named Khajah 
Khan, who had stormed the breach with 
him, writes—The general then desired to 
I be laid iu the shade; and said, will re* 

I main here till Delhi is taken/ ” But there 
I were several anxious days to he spent before 
I the capture was accomplished. The troops 
I who bung back from Nicholson, would 
I not follow any one else; and Captain 
! Brookes, who succeeded to the comnianrl, 

I relinquished the attempt to force them 
forward, and fell back ou the Cahool gate, 

I where he was joined by the column under 
Brigadier Jones, Meanwhile, the third 
column endeavoured, by Nicholsou^s orders, 
to advance upon and occupy the Jumma 
Musjid, that “ chastest, grandest, and 
noblest temple ever erected by those great 
architects the Mohammedans ;”t but, on 
examination, the gate was found to be too 
strong to be blown open without powder- 
bags or artillery. Colonel Campbell had 
neither, in consequence of the fall of Sal- 
keld and the impracticability of bringing 
guns over the broken bridge at the Cash* 
mere gate. The colonel, himself wounded, 
retired to the Cabool gate. The church and 
other structures ivere taken possession of 
by tbe troops; when GenetTil Wilson rode 
into Delhi, map in hand, and established 
his head-quarters in a strong building, 
called Secaiider^s, or Skinner's House, from 
tbe lamous Eurasian leader of irregular 

* Norman's Campaign of ike Delhi p. 44, 

f RiiSselL^if iEine^, iJept. 3rd. ISoS, 
j Medley's I'ear's Cumpau/mnij tn p. 113, 

§ Sae an able account of the capture of Bella, by 


cavalry, by whom it was erected. When 
the first tumult had subsided, much un¬ 
satisfactory information obtained re¬ 
garding the number of casualties, the con¬ 
dition of the reraaining force, and the 
strength of the enemy's positions. 

The portion of Delhi on which the as¬ 
sault w^as commenced, contained large quan¬ 
tities of wine and spirits (the produce of a 
long Hue of road ou which tiiose articles 
are the main staple of European com¬ 
merce). The temptation to intoxication, 
to which the troops readily succumbed, 
was thought to be the result of deep 
strategy on tlie part of the mutiueers; but 
of this there is no proof. The straggling 
and looting deprecated by General Wilson 
was extensively carried on: "men of dif¬ 
ferent columns and regiments got mixed 
up together, shops and liouses were broken 
open and completely gutted, and stores of 
beer, champagne, and brandy were found, 
and quickly appropriated/'J Another eye¬ 
witness says, that "the army became dis¬ 
organised to a degree which was highly 
dangerous when the battle was lialf ivoii/'§ 
And he further remarks, that it seems "as 
if the only common bond which unites the 
various races fighting under our standard, 
is the common love of liquor*” The newly 
arrived Cashmere auxiliaries were not 
wanting in this essential part of good fel- j 
lowship and bad discipline. " In their 
drinking and plundering propensities, and 
somewhat impaired discipline, they hurdij 
differ from the Europeans, whom they 
allege to be their models in these particu¬ 
lars.” Mr, Greathed, the Delhi commis¬ 
si ouer, declares that the Seiks had " no 
points of resemblance with Paudies, bat took 
their lota of rum like true Christians.” || 
Certainly, if the love of strong driuk is a 
proof of orthodox belief, Europeans, Seiks, 
GoorkaSj Afghans, and Cashmerians, evi¬ 
denced theirs in strong contrast to the 
heathenish sobriety of tbe Hindoo muti¬ 
neers. Usually, the fire-water of civilisa¬ 
tion has been its most efficient weapon for 
the destruction of nations. On this occa¬ 
sion the two-edged weapon wounded the 
hand that wielded it. The disorganisa¬ 
tion produced by dimnkenness rendered our 
loss heavy and our progress shiw, and 
augmented, if it did not originate, the 

a civilmn (evidently not Greathed, Saunders, or 
Metcalftj); dated '‘Delhi, Sept. 26th, 1867.”—iTd/itifj 
December, 18i>7. 

II Greathed's ZetierSf p. 1T6. ^ 
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unexpected determiuatiou with which the 
mutineers, and especiallvr some parties of 
armed fanatics, defended houses in the 
streets, after suffering the breaches to be 
made and won with but feeble opposition. 
Hods on asserts, that the troops were 
“utterly demoralised by liard work and 
hard drink/^ “ For the first time in mv 
life,” he adds, “I hare had to see English 
soldiers refuse repeatedly to follow their 
officers* GrevillG,^*^ Jacob,f Nicholson^ 
and Speke were all sacnliced to tins/"§ 

A fourth eye-witness describes the Eng¬ 
lish army, on Tuesday, the 15 th, as still 
“drowned in pleasureand remarks— 
“With all my love for the array, I must 
confess, the conduct of professed Christiana, 
on this occasion, was one of the most 
humiliating facts connected with the siege* 
How the enemy must have gloried at that 
rnoraeiit in onr shame !^^]| Had the tac¬ 
tician, Tautia Topee, or that clever fiend, 
Azim Oollah; the gallant octogenarian, 
Kooer Sing, or the resolute Kanee of 
Jhansi, been in Delhi, to take advantage of 
the suicidal excesses of the army, the ivhole 
field force might have been overwhelmed by 
the sheer weight of numbers. As it was, 
above a fourth part of the assailants had 
fallen in obtaining a fourth piu't of the city* 

Tlie total casualties, European and Native, 
of the 14th, were 1,145*4 The List in- 
cinded the best known aud most popular 
men in camp. Nicholson and his younger 
brother (a lieutenant in the 2iid" Punjab 
cavalry) lay side by side in the hospital ^ 
Major lieid had been struck down at the 
head of the Goorkas; Major Tombs, of 
the horse artillery, bad been hit, with 
twenty-four out of tlie fifty men he was 
leading at the time. Captain Eosser, of the 
Carabineers, the gallant officer who begged 
to be allowed to pursue the fugitive muti¬ 
neers from Meerut on the 11th of May, 
was mortally wounded. The eugineeii, 
European and Native, had behaved nobly, 
aud suffered heavily. Brigadier-general 
Chamberlain, thongli not sufficiently re¬ 
covered to take part in the storm, had, on 
learning the repulse of the fourth colunin, 

* Captain S. Greville, 1st Pusiliera* 

t Major G* 0* Jacob, 1st Fusiliers. 

t Lieutenant E. Speke, 6Dlh N.I., attached to 
Isl Fnailiers. 

§ Hodson^s Twdve I'enrs in h^dia^ p, 296. 

{[ Kotton^s Siege of Ddhi^ p. 303. 

^ The casualties were— -Fi<royefi?i 5 killed, S olficerg 
and 162 rank and filej wounded, o2 officers, 510 
rank and file. Natives killed, 103; wounded, 310* 

and the prostrate condition of its brave 
leader, hastened to the Hindoo Eao ridge, 
and performed essential service in restor¬ 
ing tlie troops to order, and superiutenth 
iug the reoccupation of the position. 

All things considered, it is not surprising 
that General Wilson should have felt liim^ 
self in a very precarious position on the 
morning following the storming of the 
breaches. A day-by-day chronicler of the 
siege decjares, that the general “ talked of 
withdrawing from the walls of Delhi to the 
camp again, until he should be reinforced 
hut was overruled by the advice of men 
whose responsibility was less, and their 
hopes stronger than his,*=*« The chief ad¬ 
viser referred to was undoubtedly Nichob 
son. The report circulated among the 
officers was, that on hearing of the proposed 
evacuation of Delhi, Nicholson declared he 
hoped to have strength enough to blow out 
the generaPs brains if he gave such an 
order. Happily the contingency did not 
arise; and General Wilson took an impor¬ 
tant step for the restoration of discipline, 
by the destruction of all the wine and 
beer found in the merchants^ godowns, not 
leaving any (the chaplain to the force 
asserts) even for the use of the sick and 

wonnded.tt 

^Hiile the main body of the troops were 
being reorganised, the artillery were slowly 
but surely gaining ground; though less 
by the actual havoc they committed on the 
admirably built structures in which the 
enemy made a last stand (for it is said that 
our mortar batteries were neither strong 
enough, nor sufficiently numerous to do 
eifectually such extensive work), than by 
the terror they inspired, A shrewd ob¬ 
server writes, on the 26th of September— 
“I do not think that the enemy were 
actually forced out by our shells. I was 
surprised to find how little damage was 
done by them. The walls of the palace 
are almost intact; so are by far the greater 
portion of the buildings inside; and it is 
quite clear that the chances were yet very 
much in favour of such as chose quietly 
to sit in them.^^§§ 

Missing, 10 Europeans, Lieutenant Gambler, who 
escaped with Colonel ICnyvett from Delhi, joined 
the force a few days before the storm, and was 
mortally wounded in tlie struggle.— Cariipaign of 
the Delhi Aj'mg, p. 40* 

•• Rotton^s Siege of Delhi ^ p, 303, 

tt Ihidt p. 304* 

11 Article on the capture of Delhi— JT/mes, Decem¬ 
ber 2iid, 1857* IbiiL 
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I The courage to sit stilV^ was the last 
qualltjr tlie sepoys were likely to eTincc 
^vhile a prospect of unmolested retreat re¬ 
mained opeu to them. The suburb of 
Kishen Guiij, so resolutely held on the 
I 14th, was voiuutariiy abandoned the very 
next day, seven guns being left in position. 
TJie mutineers tied in disorderly crowds, 
the cavalry being the first to disappear. 
As the enemy retreated, the British ad¬ 
vanced, hut with a tardiness which was 
otiicially attributed to the usual license 
which invariably accompanies an assault of 
a large city/^* 

I The Lahore gate was taken possession of i 
on the 20th; and, about the same time, the 
I camp of a large body of mutineers outside 
the Delhi gate Wiis also occupied, Cap- 
I tain Hodsou and some cavalry entered 
the camp, and secured quantities of cloth- 
I ing, ammunition, and plunder of various J 
* descriptions; tiie Jate proprietors having 
I evddeutJy fled witli precipitation, A uum~ 

I her of wounded and sick sepoys had been 
left behind, and were all killed by Hodsou 
Horse.t 

It 'was now suspected that the king and 
his family had lied; and Colonel John 
Jones, with a body of troops (ineluding 
some of the 60th Rifles and Engineers), 
marched against the palace, which appeared 
deserted, save that occasionally a musket- 
shat was fired from over the gateway at the 
British troops stationed at the head of the 
Chandnee Chouk, or chief street. The 
gate was blowm in {Lieutenant Home being 
I the persou to light the fusee), and the sole 
defenders w'ere found to be two or three 
men, who are called, in the official report, 
fanatics; but who were more probably de¬ 
voted adherents of tlie king, who sacrificed 
tlieir lives in concealing bis retreat They 
were immediately bayoneted, as were also 
a number of wounded sepoys found lying 
on beds in tlie marble balcony of the Public 
Hall of Audience. An officer of engineers 
(not Home), in a letter published in the 
TimeSf w^rites—I saw one man (sepoy) 
have both hands cut off with a tulwar; shot 
in the body; two bayonet wounds in the 

* Despatch of Adjutant - general Chamberlain, 
Sept. 18th, 1857 .—Londott Gazette- 
\ Norman^s Campaign of the Delhi Army^ p. 45* 
j llotton's of Delhi^ p, 316. 

5 In a letter dated October 23rd, Hodson au- 
thorUaa some person, whose name b left in blank, to 
contradict the story about the rupeeswhich, he 
says, was born in Delhi, and was partly the cause 
of General Wilson’s had behaviour to me*” The 


chest; and he still lived till a rifleman blew 
lus brains out. I did not feel the least dis¬ 
gusted, or ashamed of directing, or seeing 
such, things done, when I reflected on what 
those very wretches perhaps had done*” 
This work being accomplished. Colonel 
Jones (HudsonFalstaff) seated himself on 
the throne, and drank the health of Queen 
Victoria, to which toast the troops responded 
with rounds of cheers* J 

Repeated attempts at negotiation ivere 
made on behalf of the king, who separated 
himself from the sepoys and adult princes; 
and, with Zeeuat Mahal, her son (a lad of 
fifteen), and a body of his immediate re¬ 
tainers, betook himself to the mausoleum of 
his ancestor, the good Emperor liumayuu. 
The walls of this structure are of red 
stone, inlaid with max'ble; the large dome is 
entirely of marble. In the interior is a 
; large circular apartment, in the middle of 
which stands a white marble sarcophagus, 
containing the remains of Humayun; and 
around are smaller chambers, occupied by 
the bodies of his relatives and favourite 
nobles* Like most structures raised by a 
race of men '‘‘w'lio built like giants, and 
finished their work like jewellers,” the 
tomb was capable of being used fur pur¬ 
poses of defence. The mausoleum itself 
rises from the centre of a platform 200 feet 
square, supported on every side by arcades, 
and ascended by four great flights of stoue 
steps* 

The queen induced the king to take up 
this isolated position as a preliminary step 
to surrender, in reliance on a distinct pledge 
of personal safety, which Hodson states he 
sent, to withdraw the king from the rebels, 
and from the stronghold (the Kootuh Miuar) 
wdiich ha had reached* The.account of the 
circumstances connected with the surrender 
of the king, rests on the same authority; and 
that must be received with caution, inas¬ 
much as it conveys grave implications on 
Grencral Wilson; with whom the dashing 
leader of irregulars had about this time a 
misunderstanding on a point a fleeting his 
honour* § 

The backbiting,” of which Captain 

moi*ey In question, amounting to £60,000, was 
brought to liodaon by bis men, the night before 
he was starting on some minor service which de¬ 
tained him three 'or four da)-3, and he locked up 
tlie money in the regimental chest for safety. On 
his return, be found that a story had been cir¬ 
culated by the native who had disgorged the coin, . 
that I had kept the money for myself I Of course, 
the very day I xeturned, it was, with heaps of otlier 
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Hodson complains as impeding the per^- 
formance of his duties^ whether real or 
imaginarVj would inevitably bias his judg¬ 
ment of the actions of the persons viewed 
as enemies* Of these, General Wilson, was 
the head r the other names are left blank* 
According to Hodson^s account, it wonM 
seem that he, and he only, in all the camp, 
saw the importance of securing the persons 
of the king, queen, and prince. He dwells 
on tlie incentive to combinatioii the war- 
like men of the north-west wotild have bad 
in the person of the sacred and ' heaven- 
born^ monarch, dethroned, wandering, and 
homeless/^* This is quite true : the history 
of India teems with evidence of the devo- . 
tion of Eajpoot chieftains to unfortnnate 
Mogul princes. Moreover, in consequence 
of the intermarriage (not concubinage) of 
the imperial house with those of the lead¬ 
ing princes of Rajpootaiia, the best blood of 
those ancient families flowed in the veins 
of the wandering and homeless^^ Moham¬ 
med Bahadur Shah, “ General Wilson/^ 
Hodson asserts^ refused to send troops in 
pursuit of him [the king]: and to avoid 
greater calamities, I then, and not till 
then, asked and obtained permission to 
ofi'er him his wretched life, ou the ground, 
and solely ou the ground, that there 
was no other way of getting him into onr 
possession. The people were gathering 
round him. His name would have been a 
tocsin wdiich would have raised the whole of 
Hindoostan/^f It was expedient " to secure 
ourselves from further mischief, at the 
simple cost of sparing the life of an old mau 
of uiuety/' General Wilson last gave 

things, made over to the agents,”— Twelve Yeurs 
in Jndia^ p, 340* The tiame of the native who dis¬ 
gorged” tne coin is not given ; neither are the cir- 
cumsiances told under which such an immense sum 
was obtained from a single individual* But the 
subject of loot” was an unpleasant one to Hodson, 
He compleina of a report, at Simla, of his having 
sent some magnificent diamonds” to hia "wife; 
whereas, the only ones he had obtained were set in a 
brooch be had bought from a trooper, a month 
before Delhi was taken (p, 336), One way or other, 
be had, however, been making money with a 
rapidity w^hich deserved *‘the character given of 
him, as the most wide-awake man in the army” 
(p, 342), An anecdote recorded by bis brother, in 
support of this assertion, also corroborates his com¬ 
parison of the ** ca]>tain of free lances” to a border 
chieftain; for it brings to mind tlie Inseparable 
accompaniments of border warfare, freebooling, or 
calUe-lifting, whidi men who live by the sword, 
gain wealth by, at the expense, direct or indirect, 
of utter destitution to the wretched jieasantry who 
live by the plough or by their herds aud Hocks* 

ordeta to Captain Hodson to promise the 
king^s life, and freedom from personal in¬ 
dignity, and make what other terms he ] 
conld thereupon Hodson rode to | 

tlie tomb with fifty sowars, accompanied by 
the one-eyed Eujub Ali, and another Mo¬ 
hammedan* These two entered the build¬ 
ing; and after two hours^ discussion with 
Zeenat Malial (who insisted on the life of 
her father being included ia the govern¬ 
ment guarantee ; which was done), the king, 
queen j and prince came out of the tomb, 
and surrendered themselves* The reader 
may probably expect that the British officer 
who received them (a man of some note, and, , 
moreover, the son of one minister of the 
gospel, and the brother of another, who 
presents him to the public as a specimen 
of a sixth-form Bugbeian, and a Christian 
soldier of onr own day^^)§ would have 
been moved with compassion for the mise- ^ 
rable family. The noble-hearted Arnold, or 
sturdy Tom Brown and his schoolfellows, 
would have had some reverence even for 
a great name, and much pity for the 
very old and infirm"'|] man whose mis¬ 
fortune it was to bear it: but Hodson 
had no weakness of this kind* A very 
difl'erent feeling acted as a drawback on 
his satisfaction : he dared not enjoy the 
triumph of slaying the last of the Mo¬ 
guls, and was obliged to encounter the 
obloquy”^ of having spared his life* He 
intimates, that his plighted word, as the re¬ 
presentative of General Wilson, would not 
have sufficed to insure the safety of the 
royal prisoner, The orders I received 

w^ere such, that I did not dare to act on 

The story is as follows-In an expedition under¬ 
taken in October, Brigadier Showers bad captured, 
at various places, much property in coin, and great 
quantities of cattle* On one occasion upwards of 
1,700 head of cattle had been taken* The brigadier 
was going to leave them behind, when Hodson 
offered to buy them at two rupees a-head. He did 

BO; sent them under an escorE of his own troopers 
to Delhi, where they arrived safely, and w ere of ^ 
course sold at a large profit*” Shortly afterwards 
he invested part of the proceeds in a house at L'ni- 
ballah, wliich happened to be then put up for a 
forced sale at a great depredation (p* 342). A 
great many ** cow'-houses” in Kiigland, irelandi, and 
Scotland, have sprung up since the old Indian 
]>agoda-tree bos been forced into bearing hy the 
torrents of blood spilt m 18o7; but the owners 
are not Henry Lawrences, or Colin Campbells, or 

Ou trams. 

• Hods on's ITfitr* m IndfUj p. S04, 

1 t Ihid., 315. t ?■ 

5 See Prefnee to Twelve Years tn India. 

11 Ibid,, p* 31C* H Ibid., p. 324 
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tlie dictates of iny omi judgmeDtj to the 
eitetit of killing him, when he had given 
himself up ; but had he attempted either a 
Eight or a rescue^ I should have shot him 
dowD like a dog*”^ The king was utterly 
exhausted: flight was out of the question. 
On being brought out in his palkee, Hod- 
aon demanded his arms; and when the king 
hesitatedj he was told, “ very eraphaticaHy^ 
that if any attempt were made at a rescue, 
he would he shot down like a dog/^t As 
the conditions of surrender Included no 
mention of such a contingency, the latter 
threat of Hodson’s cannot be justified, 
though it may be excused on the plea of 
“ expediency/^ It was a breach of faith; 
and, indeed, Hodson's whole behanour was 
inconsistent with the pledge of protection 
against personal indignity given to the king. 
He might at least have left General Wilson 
to receive the costly weapons which the 
wearer had never used, and which were, in 
fact, state ornaments—a part of the re¬ 
galia. But Hodson (to quote his own 
words) considered, that I and my party 
[the fifty sowars] had a right to all we found 
on the king and princes J and desiring 
"to wear a sword taken from the last of 
the House of Timur, which had been girt 
round the waists of the greatest of his pre¬ 
decessors/he made sure of the coveted 
property, by standing by the palkees with a 
drawn sword in his hand, until his mandate 
to ** stand and deliver’^ had been obeyed, 
first by the king and then by the young 
prince, Jumnia Bukht, When this was 
over, and other valuable property secured, 
the captives were carried to Delhi, and 
delivered up to the civil oflieer, Mr, 
Saunders, who swore, "by Jove!^* that 
Hodson ought to be made commauder-in- 
chief forthwith-!] General Wilson would 
not sanction Hodson^s wholesale appropria¬ 
tion of the spoil, but requested liim ^^to 
select for himself^ from the royal arms, 
what he chose/^ He took £>vd magnificent 
swords—oue bearing the name of Nadir 
Shah; the other with the seal of the Em¬ 
peror Jehangeer engraved upon it i the lat¬ 
ter he intended to present to the Qucen, 
The truthfulness which is the recognised 
characteristic of onr Hoyal Lady, would 


render such a present most distasteful, did 
she but know the circumstances connected 
with its attainment. Hodson, however, ex¬ 
pected to get the Victoria medal in re- 
tuni-lf Other honours he looked forward 
to from government. In fact, he plainly 
states, that his services entitled him to 
have anything”** the authorities could give 
him* 

Three other princes—namely, Mirza Mo¬ 
ghul (the person said to have been tried by 
a sepoy court-martial), and his son Aboo 
Bukker, a youth of about twenty years of 
age,tt a brother of Mirza Moghul*s, 
whose name is variously given—on hearing 
of the lunges surrender, followed his ex¬ 
ample, by proceeding to the tomb of Huma- 
yuii, hoping to make terms for their lives. 
On hearing tliis, Hodson " set to work to 
get hold of th!jm/'|J He states— 

** It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
geaeral was persuaded to allow them to be inter- 
ferad with, till even poor Nicholson roused Min';elf 
to urge that the pursuit should be attempted. The 
general at length yielded a reluctant consent| add¬ 
ing, * But donT let me be botiier^d with them.^ I 
assured him that it was nothing but his own order 
which * bothered' him with the king, as I would 
much rather havo brought him dead than living/ 

Having obtained the necessary sanction. 
Captain§§ Hodson and Lieutenant Mac- 
dowell,[lj| with 100 picked men, rode to the 
I tomb, and sent in Rujub All and a cousin of 
the princes (" purchased for the purpose, by 
the promise of his to " say that the 

princes must give themselves up uncon¬ 
dition ally, or take the consequences.”*** 
There were about 3,000 Mussulman fol¬ 
lowers in the tomb, and as many more 
in the adjacent suburb, all armed. Two 
hours were passed in discussion before the 
princes were induced to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the British. This determi¬ 
nation was taken in opposition to the 
entreaties of the majority of their ad he 
rents, who rent the air with shouts, and 
begged to be led against the two Europeans 
and the party of Seik cavalry, whom they 
detested with an hereditary and fanatic^ 
bittet'uess- At length the three princes 
came ont, in a covered vehicle called a 

Euthj” drawn by bullocks; used by Indian 


• Ttoek$ YearM in India, p, 324, 
t niil, p. 306- X Ibid., p. 327, 

§ Ibid., I). 329. II p. 307, 

^ Ibid., p, 329. *• Jbiil, p. 322, 

ft Letter of engineer officer.— Times, November 
loth, 1857. Xt* p, 300, 


55 He became captaio by the death of Major 
Jacob, mortally wounded on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember. 

lilt Mortally wouuded at Shumsabad, January Siet, 
1838. f ^ 2'welve Year& in India, p. 310, 

*•* Ibid,, p, 301, 
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ladies in trarelliiig* The princes evinced 
1*0 trepidation ; but, bowing to Hodson, re¬ 
marked that, of course, their conduct would 
be investigated in the proper court.* He 
returned their salute, and directed the 
driver to proceed to Delhi. The people 
prepared to follow the princes, but were 
prevented, and induced to surrender their 
arms quietly. This measure occupied some 
time; when it was accomplished, Hodson 
folloived his captives, and overtook them 
about a mile from Delhi, or live miles 
from the tomb, 

A tnob had collected round tiie vehicle, 
and seemed disposed to turn on the guard* 
Hodson galloped among them, saying that 
the prisonei's were the butchers who had 
murdered and brutally used women and 
children/^ The fierce shouts of the hun¬ 
dred Seik troopers, armed to the teeth, 
efFectually seconded this denunciatiou, and 
the crowd moved off slowly and sullenly. 
Hodson then surrounded the ruth with his 
troopers ; desired the princes to get out ; 
seized their arms; made them strip and 
get into the cart; he then shot them with 
his own Iiand/^t 

After gathering up the weapons, orna¬ 
ments, and garments of the princes, Hodson 
rode into the city, and caused the dead 
bodies to be exposed in front of the police- 
court (until, ** for sanitary reasons, they 
were removed’^)4 on the very spot where the 
head of the famous Seik Gooroo, Teg Baha- 
door, had been placed, by order of Aurung- 
zebe, 200 years before* The Seiks gloried 
in the coincidence. Hodson gloried, also, 
in having made “the last of the House of 
Timur eat dirt.”§ Certainly, in that dirt 
the bitterness of death was mingled; 
whereas that which the captor swallmved 
with such zest, was gilt with what looked like 
glory, and sweetened wdth loot. Months 
afterwards, when the newspapers from 
England and the continent reached India 
—w'heu one of his countrymen spoke 
of the worse mark than a bar sinister, 
which heralds rivet to the shield of the 
knight who slays his prisoner;[| and when 
the French, speaking of him in the km- 

* TVIedley’s p* 141. 

t Macdoweir*? aceouat. Itcehe YettrSf p* 315* 

i Ttceive Yeur^ in Indktj p. 302. 

I IbuL, p. 279. 

II Sta7’^ Noveniher 27th, 1857. 

See Colonel Seaton’s Letter* Twelve Years 
in Indiai p. 317* 

** Twelve Years in ItuMaj p. 316. 

tt Captain Hodson’s biographer gives no acconnjt 


guage applicable to an executioner who 
looked sharply after his perquisites, as¬ 
serted that he stripped the princes pour 
ne pas gaier le bulin'^% —he changed his 
tone, and instead of confidently anticipating 
ali conceivable lionours, declared himself 
quite iudiffereiit to clamour,** having made 
up his mind at tlie time to be abused. The 
same disappointment which befel him in 
regard to the king^s property, recurred in 
the case of the princes. The general w^ould 
not allow him to appropriate the spoil:ft 
and be states that he gave up (to the general 
stock of^prize property) “all except some of 
the personal arms of the princes, which were 
both intrinsically and historically valuable* 
It is not, however, correct that he surren¬ 
dered ail; for his letters to his wife re¬ 
peatedly advert to “ the turquoise armlet 
and signet-rings of the rascally princes 
whom I sliot;^^ which he sent to her by the 
hands of Colonel Seatou, in September. 

There can be no doubt that, by prevent¬ 
ing the king and queen from remaining at 
large, Hodson did guod service; but he 
giTatly exaggerated his own merit, by 
passing over the fact, tliat. the'king and 
queen were anxious to place themselves 
under British protection, on a bare pledge 
of security for life, and exemption from 
personal indignity. The three princes also 
rejected opportunities of escape, aud volun¬ 
tarily surreudered themselves, in the ex¬ 
pectation (wdiich Hudson at least, by a 
bow, encouraged them in entertaining) tliat 
their conduct would be fully aud fairly iu- 
vestigated. li\^hat direct or indirect as¬ 
surances were made to them by their cousin 
and the Moolvee, is not told ; but it is not 
commonly reasonable to suppose that, except 
on some clear understanding, they would 
have been so infatuated as to separate 
willingly from 6,000 armed and zealous ad¬ 
herents, and give themselves up to two 
Englishmen, backed only by a hundred of 
their notorious enemies. General Wilson, 
in his despatclies, mentions the surrender of 
certain members of the royal family, and the 
escape of others, with the utmost brevity. 

It appears that a large number of royal 

of the booty, but it must have been considerable* 
The correspondence of the period mentions ele¬ 
phants, horses, camels, oarriaj^^es filled with royal 
property, and ‘Mots of stores” as taken possessioJi 
of by Hudson and hk/* Horse.” 

'Twelve in India j p* 323. Colonel Seaton 

was at first appointed prize-agent, but resigned the 
office in consequence of differences with General 
Wilson. 
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prisoners were captured by, or surrendered 
to, a coJumn under Brigadier Showers, at 
Hamayun^s tomb, on the 28th of Septem¬ 
ber, Hod son remarks, that seven sons and 
grandsons of the king were made over to the 
young civilian [query, Metcalfe], sent to 
j carry on political duties, and take charge of 
I the clifiTereut members and hangers-on of the 
royal family,” Tliey all escaped in less than 
two hours. Some were retaken, brought to 
Delhi, summarily tried, hung, and flung 
into the Jumna ; others made good their 
flight, including Prince Peroze Shah, who 
I has since proved so troublesome an enemy. 

What Sir John Lawrence thought of tlie 
! TuaTiagement of affairs, does not appear; 

I but he is spoken of as " no friendly judge” 

I of Captain Hod son, wdio, however, received 
the following note from Mr. Montgomery; 

I which resembles, in its general tone, that 
in wliich the same authority (now chief 
j commissioner iu Onde) congratulated Mr. 
Cooper on the proceeclmgs connected with 
the Ujoaila Bastion and Well 

J *' My deae Hons on, 

All honour lo you (and to your ‘ Horse*) 

I for catching the king and slaying his sons. I hope 
you will bag many more I—In haste, ever yours, 

I R. Montgomery.'* 

I The peculiar terms used in the Pun- 
I jab, grate harshly on Englisli ears. Mr. 
f Russell, who rarely quotes any words with- 
I out providing for their correct interpreta- 
j tion by the uninitiated, explains, that to 
^^make a good bag,” meant to kill a great 
many natives; and says, that potting a 
Pandy,” or slaying a mutineer, ^‘ described 
one of the purest enjoyments of which Chris¬ 
tians are or ought to be capable.'^* In this 
enjoyment the Delhi force were stinted, not 
by ariy fault on the part of their com- 
I mander, but by the perversity of the Pan- 
dies,'^ who would not stop to be killed, 

I but fled, it was supposed, to Muttra, 

1 intending to cross the J umiKi at that point. 

I On this head, the generaPs information 

* TimeSi November 15th, 1858, 
t See a Letter in the Titms (Nov. 27th, 1857), 
announced as the production of officef in the 

Gist, who commanded the [storming] party w'hich 
took the palace, and afterwards had the custody of 
the old king;" with orders **to shoot him” rather 
than suffer him to be carried off. This witness 
Bays—** We daily find hidden in the bouses, 
sepoys w'ho are unable to escape, from sickness or 
wounds ; these are all put to death on the spot. On 
the 24th, I caught a fine tail sowar, or trooper, of 
Eome light cavalry regiment; dragged him out into 
I the street, and sliot him dead. * * * have 
plundered all the shops, and all the valuables are 
I VOL. II. 3 M 


was, he admitted, ^"very defective;” but 
tbeir destination (if they had yet recovered 
from their panic sufficiently to have decided 
the point) was the less important, because 
the state of the conquering force forbade any 
idea of immediate pursuit. The sepoys left 
beliind were chieily wounded or panic- 
stricken wretches, biding about in holes and 
corners ;t who, when found, entreated the 

Sahib-logue” to shoot them at once, and 
not cut them up with cold steel. J Still Delhi 
was rich in materials for '^making a good 
bag.” To carry on Mr. Montgomery's simile, 
til ere were plenty of battues, only not of the 
favoiwite description of game—not phea¬ 
sants, hut barn-door fowls, which, however, 
had the advantage of having cost the sports¬ 
men nothing in rearing, and were better 
wortli pluck in g.§ Women and children Tvere 
to be spared. A whose letters, 

published in the Bomhat/ Tide^raphj after¬ 
wards went the round of the Indian and Eng¬ 
lish papers—remarks, that the generars 
hookum regarding the women and children, 
was a mistake,” as they were not human 
beings, but fiends, or, at best, wild beasts, 
deserving only the deatli of dogs.” He 
then describes tfie state of affairs on the 
2Ist of September;— 

“ The city is CDm]>letely deserted by all the muti¬ 
neers ; and, in fact, there are few natives of any 
sort to be found, excepting those of out army. All 
the city people found within the walls when our 
troops entered were bayoneted on the spot; and the 
number was considerable, as you may suppose, 
when I tell you that in some houses forty and fifty 

ersons were hiding. These were not mutineers, 

ut residents of the city, who trusted to our well- 
known mild rule for pardon. I am glad to say they 
were disappointed.” 

Another writer remarks—For two days 
the city was given up to the soldiery; and 
who shall tell in how many obscure corners 
the injui*ed husband, son, or brother, took 
his blood for blood 1”|| The allusion here 
is probably intended to apply solely to 
injured Europeans; but those who hold 

being collected and sold for prize. Our vengeance 
cannot be appeased,” 

t Zlai/y November IGth, 1857. 

§ The plunder appropriated, in addition to that 
made over to the prize-agent, must have been very 
large. One witness remarks—^*lt is supposed the 
Kifles will go to England with upwards of £1,000 
each, thoij|^ General Wilson has issued an order 
that the prizes shall be all put together and divided, 
hlost of our men [6th Carabineers] are worth 
upwards of a hundred rupees.**—TY/nes, November 
21st, 1857, 

II IIutuiTi/ of Bengal Army : by One who has 
served under Sir Charles Napier; p. 214,^ 
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that every medal has two sides/^ and 
wish to see both, will remember liow un¬ 
accountably heavy onr loss was on the first 
day of tlie assault^ aiid how gi^eatly it 
exceeded the first calculations officially 
rendered j the excess being from the num¬ 
ber of Europeans slain in houses and sheds^ 
which they entered in direct disobedience 
to the generaFs significant prohibition 
against straggliugF^ The number of men 
of the 61st regiment found “in holes and 
cornerSj” is said to have been appalling.* 


The total European loss in killed, wounded, and 
miseing, from May 30lh to September 20th, is thus 
officially stated by Major Norman:— 



EuTopeaas. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Killed > - , 

, . . 572 

440 

1,012 

Wounded , , 

, . . 1,566 

1,229 

2,795 

Missing . . . 

. . . 13 

17 

30 

Total . , 

. . . 2,161 

1,686 

3,837 


Of the total number, 2,163 were killed, wounded, 
and missing, prior to the 8th of September; 327 be¬ 
tween that date and the morning of the storm ; 1,170 
on the 14tb; and 177 from that day to the 20th. j 

Of the number of men who died from 
disease^ or retired on sick leave, no ac¬ 
count is given. Neither has any detail 
been yet published of the expenses in¬ 
curred before Delhi. The means of meet¬ 
ing them were found by Sir John Law¬ 
rence, who supplied the military chest of 
the army before Delhi with i03OO,OOO; and 
contrived to borrow, from native chiefs and 
capitalists, a sum of £410,000 more/^J 

It is not likely that the number of natives, 
whetlier sepoys or city people, who were 
slaughtered at Delhi, will ever be even 
approximately estimated. The Indians are 
not good accountants, and will probably be 
veiy inaecui’ate in this point of their record. 
But the capture of the city will, in all pro¬ 
bability, find its histonan, as the previous 
ones have done; and then some light will 
be thrown on the sufferings of the 69,738 
men, and tlie 68,239 women, who inhabited 
Delia before the siege. Meanwhile, we may 
rest assured, that “ no such scene has been 
witnessed in the city of Shah Jehan since 

^ ^iar, Novellber 21st, 1857. 

t Cmnpaign oft/te Delhi Ann^t pp. 62, 63. 

% Editorial article on services of Sir J. Lawrence. 

^TimeSf April 26th, 1867. 

§ Bombay correspondent—Nov ember 16tb, 
1857. The writer is not borne out by facts in 
the contrast he draws between the “righteous 
vengeance of the British general^ and ** ui& san¬ 
guinary caprice of the Persian tyrant.” Nadir 
Shah, under circumstances of extraordinary provo¬ 
cation, withdrew the protection he at first extended 


the day that Nadir Shah, seated in the I 
little mosque in the Clmudnee Chouk, | 
directed and superintended the massacre 
of its inhabitants/'§ 

If an answer could be obtained to the 
questiou of how mauy women and children ' 
died of sheer destitution in consequence of 
the siege, or escaped starvation or dis¬ 
honour by juinphig into wells, rivers, or 
some other mode of suicide—where is the 
Englishman who would make the inquiry ? 
That the European soldiers, maddened as 
they were with the thirst for vengeance, 
and utterly insubordinate through druuk- 
enaesSj really refrained from molesting 
the women, is what many may hope; but 
few who have had any experience of mili- 
taiy life, in the barrack or the camp, will 
credit. But granting that the Europeans 
separated the worship of Moloch from 
that of Ciiemos; is it conceivable that 
the Seiks, Goorkas, and Afghans con¬ 
curred in exhibiting equal self-control in 
this single respect? If so, the taking of 
Delhi has a distinct characteristic; for never 
before, in the annals of war, did the in¬ 
quirer fail to find “ lust hard by hate.^' The 
trutli is, that the history of the capture of 
Delhi has found no chronicler except as re¬ 
gards the exclusively military proceedings, 
which Colonel Baird Smith and Captain 
Norman have given with a fulness and pre¬ 
cision not often found in official documents. 
Perhaps it is too early to expect a satisfac¬ 
tory narrative of any other portion. Those 
Avho know the facts, must needs be, for the 
most part, men whose position compels 
them to write in the tomb-stone style, and 
describe things ^'not as they ivere, but as 
they should have been or else to be alto¬ 
gether silent. The Letters” of the com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Greathedj afford information 
of unquestionable autheiitieity; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, stop short at the crisis.(( 

I Writing on the 16th, he remarks, with 
truth, that the gradual occupation of the 
town would contribute mucli more to its 
effectual ruin than if it had been taken 

to the CLlizeDs; but renewed it, and stopped the 
slaughter, at the intercession of the Emperor Mo¬ 
hammed.—(See vol. i. of this work, p. 1G6). 

|] Mr. lloUon^s HiUTatwe 0/ the Siege of Delhi h 
a useful book; and would have been still more so, 
had the writer habitually stated hia authority for 
facta which he could only know by report. The 
test of “ Who told you —so frequently applied 
in converaation—ought never to be forgotten by 
those who take upon them selves the labours of aj) 
annalist. 
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posaessioe of at cue blow, Tlie whole 
population were being^ driven out, and had 
little chance of seeing their property again. 
He describes himself and his elder brother, 
Colonel Edward Greathed, in a European 
shop at the Cahool gate, which the troops 
were diligently looting. The commissioner 
took a wine-glass, to replace one which he 
had broken shortly before (belonging to an 
officer), and saw some chandeliers, to which 
he thought Ite had some right i but being 

a poor plunderer/^ he let them alone. 
The instincts of a gentleman were too strong 
in the Delhi commissioner to permit him to 
share the general eagerness for ^^loot’/^ 
this, at least, is the constrnction most 
readers will put upon the above sentence, 
which occurs in a confidential letter to his 
wife. Two days later, he w^rites— 

“ If the king wiubes to have the lives of his 
fomily and his own spared, he had better surrender 
thopalaee, and I should be glad to save that slaughter. 
Great uutnhers of women have thrown themselves 
on our mercy, and have been aafely passed on. 
One meets mournful processions of these unfortu¬ 
nates, many of them evidently quite unaccustomed 
to walk, wfth children, and sometimes old 

The very day after these kindly and com¬ 
passionate words were written, the liand 
that penned them lay cold in death. The 
whole army was appalled at hearing that 
the strongest and healthiest man iu camp 
liad been struck down by cholera. He was 
in the prime of life {just forty); active in 
his habits, moderate in Ms opinions, and 
on good terms with all parties. Had he 
lived, the treatment of the royal family 
would probably have been Jess distressing 
to them, and more honoui'able to us; and 
as he had no personal cause for bitter feel¬ 
ing against the people of Delhi, the powers 
of life and death might have been more 
safely deposited in his hands than in those 
of Sir T. Metcalfe, the young subordinate 
on whom they devolved, and who, though 
popular with the Europeans as a dashing 
free-lance, was the very last person who 
ought to have been tJius trusted. The more 
so, since his inexperience, or want of judg¬ 
ment, had been mauifested before the 
mutiny.f Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that a high-spirited young 
man who had been three days hiding about 

* Greathed's LetterSf p* * * § 28 d. 

f See Introductory Chapter, p. 117- 

^ Speech of Captain Eastwick, deputy-ehairman 
€>f the East India Company; August 2oth, 18o8. 

§ Tiviesj February 6th, 1 Sd0, 


the city, and had endured the misery and 
humiliation of a perilous and wearisome 
escape, should, on re-entering Delhi, em¬ 
powered to exact vengeance” for public 
wrongs, have acted under the evident in¬ 
centive of personal and private grievances. 

It was right to resort to Sir T. Metcalfe 
as a witness, but not also as a judge. It is 
contrary to English ideas of jnstice, that a 
man should be suffered to carry out hia 
notions of retribution by hanging as many 
victims as he pleases on the beams and 
angles of his ruined mansion. 

The fierce anger entertained by the Euro¬ 
peans in general against the natives, was 
warrant for severity ; and the terrible office 
to be performed at Delhi, ought never to 
have been entrusted to an official of whom 
it could even be reported as possible, that 
he had said, that whenever lie grew weary 
of his task, he went to look at Ids house 
to be invigorated. His energy never ap¬ 
peared to flag; and the natives soon learned 
to fear hia name almost as mucli as theii' 
fatJiers had loved that of his uncle, the 
good and great Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

Sir John Lawrence, notivithstandiug the 
Draconian severity of Ms code, is stated, on 
good authority, to have been from the flrst 
^^the opponeut of blind, indiscriminate 
vengeance, and tho strong advocate of an 
amuesty, to include all except the mur¬ 
derers in cold blood of our countrymen and 
countrywomen,” And when, after the 
capture of Delhi, he was placed in efiarge 
of the districts of Delhi and Meerut, his 
first act was to put a stop to civilians 
hanging from their own will and pleasure, 
and establish a judicial commission to tiy 
all offenders 

The fact, however, remains. Lord EUen- 
boroughj the ex-governor-general of India, 
wdio has never been accused of am exag¬ 
gerated horror of bloodshedding, and who 
deems onr position in India analogous to 
that of the Normans in Saxon England— 
declared in parliament, on the 16th of 
l^ehruaiy, 1838, ^^that, with the exception 
of a few days, since the capture of Delhi, 
there have been five or six executions every 
day. It is quite impossible to hope to re¬ 
establish civil govermtient iu that country, 
if the ordinary proceeding of law is to be 
the infliction of deatli.”§ 

But so it was; and day after day, week 
after week, month after month, the hanging 
went on; and the two large gallows in the 
middle of tlie C ha ml nee C honk 'the Regen t- 
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street, or rather BouJcvardSj of Delhi), with 
tlieir ghastly burdens, contrasted strangely 
with the life and gaiety around them ^ 
with the English soldiers in their scarlet 
uuiform or khakce undress ; the Seik and 
Afghan irregular cavalry, on their prancing, 
well-groomed, gaily-saddled ljorses™the 
riders wearing small red turbans spangled 
with gold, their dark*blue tunics turned up 
with red; red cummerbunds, light-yellow 
trowsers, large top-boots,* and arms sharp 
for use, bright for ornament; Goorkas 
"dressed up t(> the ugliness of demons,” 
in black worsted head-gear (described as a 
frightful compromise between a Glengarry 
cap and a turban)f and woollen coats 
English ladies and children on elephants, 
and Englishmen on camels, horses, and 
ponies. A visitor—one of the manv 
who poured into Delhi after the cap- 
ture—notices as a characteristic feature 
of the scene, a pri^se-agent in a very 
pretty carriage, with servants in hand¬ 
some livery, and his children after them, 
mounted on an elephant.§ The same 
witness adds—"I saw Sir Theophilus Met¬ 
calfe the other day; he is held in great 
dread here by the natives, and is every day 
trying and bauging all he can catch.” 

Mrs. Coopland, the widow of the clergy¬ 
man killed at Gwalior in J une, relates the 
following anecdote in illustration of " this 
wholesome dread.” She was the guest of 
the Mrs. Garstin referred to, and therefore 
had means of knowing the fact. 

“One day a. native jeweller came to ofler }m 
wares for sale to Mrs. Garsiin, who, Unnking he 
charged too much, said, * 1 will send you to Jlet* § 
calfe Sahib f on which the man bolted in such a 
hurry that he left his treasures behind, and never 
again showed his face. 

The account given by this lively lady, of 
what she saw and did in Delhi, throws light 

* Mrs, Coopland^s Eseapefrom Gtsaliort p. 

t HusselL 

t Letter from Delhi officer.—TVwjes, October 1st, 
lSd7. 

§ Letter from Delhi.— TlmeSf January, 1353. 

II Mrs. Co upland’s Escape from Owaizort p. 273. 

^ A day of humiliation liad been observed in India 
(as also in England) on aGCount of the mutiny, 
The prayer framed by Bishop Wilson w'as character¬ 
ised by humility | so also were those he u rote for the 
use of famiiiefli; in which he deprecated the Divine 
wrath-—acknowledging that it was due both for the 
sins of the present masters of India, and also of those 
who bad gone before them In the land. He died at 
Calcutta, February 2nd, ISoS j and although an octo¬ 
genarian, remained to the last as active as if he had 
numbered but fifty years, In tone he is described 


on several points which the autliorities would 
have preferred leaving in darkness. The ' 
most popular amusements in the city tvere 
looting, and going to look at the old king 
and his family—-much as country people in 
England used to go to the Tower of London, ' 
fifty years ago, to look at the lions. But the 
Delhi lion was extremely old ; had neither 
teeth nor claws; was ill fed, and kept in 
a dirty cage-—circumstances not very hon¬ 
ourable to the humanity of his keepers. 

The leading Europeans occupied the dif¬ 
ferent portions of the palace, and their 
wives soon flocked to Delhi to join them. , 
The royal apartments, the royal wardrobe, 
even to articles of daily use, were appro¬ 
priated by the conquerors; while the king, ' 
queeHj and prince were thrust into the 
upper part of a half-ruined gatew'ay, with 
a British sentinel at the door, prepared to 
defeat any attempt at rescue which this 
treatment might provoke, by shooting the 
aged captive. , 

The reverend chronicler of the siege 
gives no account of the treatment of tiie I 
royal family; but he calls upon liis renders , 
to admire "the piety of General Wilson, 
in suggesting that our successes should be 
celebrated on SnndRy, September 37lh, I 
in a public manner, by a general thanks¬ 
giving.” Mr. Hotton and his colleague, 
having no "episcopal functions,” made ' 
some slight alterations in the morning 
service, and indited certain additions, us 
unlike those which the venerable Bishop of 
Calcutta^i would have framed, as could well I 
be conceived; in the course of which, 
certain (alleged) special providences were 
enumerated with a presumption which r 
must have been painful to many present, 
notwithstanding that, in every other re¬ 
spect, "the rubrics and calendars were re¬ 
ligiously observed.”** Had the sun stood 

as having been decidedly evangelicaL Though 
deeply respected, he la said not to have been 
popular; but popularity was little courted by a man 
who “stood up in the pulpit in Burmah, and roundly 
taxed the Enrnpeans with their concubinage; and 
never besittited one moment to reprehend any one, ' 
whatever his offieial or socijil rank.”—See Letter of 
CalcuLia correspondent: 2Vmes, February 15th, iSoS. 

In pecuniary maUers he was liberal to the last degree, i 
The “ blameless purity” of bis life, his great learning i 
and fearless character, probably gave rise to tije 
complaint, that his keen intellect was “ so me tittles a 
little sardonic.’^ and drew criiicism on minor eccen- * 
tricities which would else have passed unnoticed. 
Generous in death as in life, he left bis splendid 
library, by wdll, to the Calcutta public. 

•* Eotton’s Sicije tf X>Mij p. 325, 
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still in its course for General Wilson as for 
Joshua, a more specific, achnowleclgraeut 
conlfl liarfiiv have been offered, thau that 
in M’hich a body of protestants (professedly 
fallible, whether clergy or laity) presumed 
to recognise, in the unusually healthy 
seasoii, a miraculous interposition on their 
behalf, and to thank the Moat High *^for 
the regulation of that season in such extra¬ 
ordinary manner as to favour Thy servants 
composing the army, which stood for so 
many months before Delhialso “ for 
every triumph upon every occasion, and in 
everv engagemeut, against the mutineers 
since we took the field/'=*^ 

Apart from these extraordinary interpola¬ 
tions, there must have been something de¬ 
cidedly novel and exciting, something to 
talk about afterwards, in hearing the Church 
of England service performed ou a Sunday 
moniing in the king's private council-cham¬ 
ber—the far-famed "'Dewaiji Khas"—and 
looking round on the numerous inscrip¬ 
tions, inlaid in jewels, including the Persian 
couplet, translated and adopted by JlGore— 

And, oh i if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It u this, it is this*” 

The train of thought likely to be excited 
might border upon profanity j but then 
wluit a lesson on the precarious tenure of 
human greatness might not the congrega¬ 
tion receive from their afternoon's drive 
through the desolate streets, especially if 
they improved the occasion by looking in 
npoii the late master of the Dewani Klias. 

Several visitors have placed their obser¬ 
vations on record i those of Mrs* Hodson 
(the captain's wife) were published in the 
Times and other papers, f She describes 
herself as being accompanied by Mr* Saun¬ 
ders (the civil commissioner) and his lady; 
and as passing through a small low door, 
guarded by a British sentry, into a room 
divided in two by a grass matting; in one 
half of which a woman was “cooking some 
atrocious compound; in the other, on a 
imtive bedstead (that is^ a frame of bamboo 
on four legs, with grass ropes strung across 
it)/' lay the King of Delhi* The writer 
proceeds to state— 

** No other artkle of furniture whateTer was in 
the room. lam almost s shamed to say that a feel¬ 
ing of pity mingled with my disgust, at seeing a 
man, recently lord of an imperial city almosit un* 

* Ro!iton*s of Delhij p* 325* 

j* This account, sent to the Times by the Rev. S* 
H* Hodson, is not given in the memoir of liis 
brotheIV which he subsequently published* The 


paralleled for riches and magnificence, confined in 
a lowv close, dirty room, whicli the lowest slave in 
his household would scarcely have occupied, in the 
very palace where he had reigned supreme, with 
power of life and death, untrammelled by any law, 
within the precincta of a royal residence as large as 
a considerable-si^ed town | streets, galleries, towers, 
toosques, forts, and gardens; a private and a public 
hall of justice, and innumerable courts, passages, 
and staircases,” 

The name of his visitor being announced, 

“ tUe old man raised liis head, looked at 
her, and muttered something she could not 
understand; which, perhaps, was as well; ) 
since the unheard sentence was more likely 
to have been a curse than a blessing* Mrs* 
Hodson might surely have gratified her 
curiosity without iatrudiug herself ou the 
king as the wife of the man who had slain 
his unarmed sons, and threatened to shoot 
him like a dog iu the event of an attempted 
rescue* After leaving him, the party en¬ 
tered “a smaller, darker, dirtier room than 
the first/' inhabited by some eiglit or ten 
w^omeu, who crowded round a common 
ebarpoy, on which sat Zecnat Mahal* It 
seems probable that the fallen queen, who 
was known to be an able and conrogeons 
woman, thought her visitor a far more ! 
important personage than sire really was, i 
and suppressed her feelings for the sake of * 
her only child; but she held a high tone 
nevertheless, atvd said, that if the life of the | 
king and of her son had not been promised | 
by the government, the king was preparing 
a great army which would have anniliiiated 
the British* Then she motioued to Mrs. 
Hodson to sit down upon her bed (there 
being no other resting-place). But this 
courtesy, Mrs. Hodson states, she '^de¬ 
clined, as it looked so dirty/' and she adds— 
“Mr* Saunders was much amused at my 
refusal, and told me it would have been 
more than my life was worth, six mouths 
before, to have done so." 

Probably, had the high-born wife of the 
govern or-general, or Lady Outram (the 
noble mate of tlie Bayard of India), or the 
true, tender-hearted partner of the toils 
and perils of Brigadier Iiiglis at Lucknow, 
or hundreds of other Englishwomen, been 
asked by an imprisoned lady to sit beside 
her ou her wretched pallet, they would in¬ 
stantly liavc complied; and, moreover, would 
have taken care to provide (if need were, 
out of their private purse) a clean coverlet 

rea*^oa is evident ; the object of the biographer being, 
to vindicate his brother's conduct towards the king 
and princes, and to refrain from giving details 
likely to excite sympathy for their sufferings. 
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for the future. If Zeenat Mahal felt the 
raortificatiou attributed to her, slie had not 
long to wait before the whirligig of time 
brought in its revenges.” Widowhood is an 

1 overwhelming calamity in Oriental life; 

, and the fallen queen must have started 
when she learnt (as she was sure to do, cir- 
1 1 cumstantially, by native report) tJiat Captain 
, Hudson, while searching about for sepoys, 

1 01 *, in Ills own words, trying to '^make a 

good had been shot in a dark room 

full of fugitives, and had died in conse¬ 
quence, after many hours of intense agony.f 
When he prophesied on the 12th of March, 
1858, regarding the King of Delhi, that 
*'the old rascal will not trouble us long,” 
he little thought that his own coui'se was 
within a month of its termination^ while 
the king had still years of life to endure. 

To return to Delhi* Zeenat Mahal was 
not fortunate in the sight-seers who came 
to gaze on her misery ; aud being deprived 
of any otlier protection, she used her 

1 woman's weapon—^the tongue—to rid lier- 
1 self of at least one of tlieni* This one was’ 

1 Mrs. Coopland ; who, after going about 

1 Delhi looking for loot, and baving Lad very 
little success, pronounced it disgraceful to 
' England that the old king had not been 
shot, and the city razed to the ground. 
Her interview witli the king and prince | 
(who, she says, looked about fourteen years 
of age), and with the queen (who was 
“ dressed in a black cotton gowm”), is told 
with unusual brevity; but it appears that the 
latter glanced at the mourning garb of her 
visitor, and asked w hat had become of her 
sahib” (husband) in so contemptuous a 
manner^ that Mrs. Coopland bade her be 
silent, and abruptly quitted the room, leav¬ 
ing Zeenat Mahal mistress of the held4 

The following extract from a letter, 
dated " Delhi Palace, November 16th,” sup¬ 
plies some deficiencies in the descriptions of 
Mrs, Hodson and Mrs. Coopland ; and is 
written by a less prejudiced observer:— 

Desolate Delhi! It has only as yet a handful of 
mhabltants in its great street, the Chandneu Chouk, 
who are all Hindoos, 1 believe. Many miserable 
wretehea prowl through the camps outside the city, 
begging for admisision at the vanous gates, but 
none are admitted whose respectability cannot be 
vouched for. * * • We have seen the captive 

king and royal family; they are in ruinous little 
rooms in one of the gates of th« palace* The old 
king looks very frail, and has a blank, fixed eye, as 

1 of one on whom liJh is fast closing. He certainly 

' * Hodson's Tweke Year^ in Jndiat p* 330. 

t IMd., p, 370. 

1 JMrs, Coopland’s Esca 2 )e frmn Qwaixw^ p* 277* , 

13 too old to be responsible for anything that has i 
been done, * * * The youngest son we saw, , 

looking like fifteen (they say eighteen); bold and ' 
coarse to look at. He is the only child of the queen. 
With her some of our ladies have had a long inter¬ 
view : they found her seated on a common ebarpoy 
(bedstead), dressed in white cotton clothes, with few 
and very trifling omamenta; all her grand things 
having been taken from her. She is described as , 
short aiid^ stout, above thirty years of age, with a 
round, animated face, not at all pretty, but liavung 
very pretty little^ plump hands; she was cutting 
betel-nut to eat with her pavTo* She professes the 
utmost horror of the 3rd cavalry, to w'hom she traces 
all her misfortunes. She says the king was helpless 
to control them; and that when their arrival bad 
placed Delhi in rebellion against us, they were as 
ready to rob her as anyone else* She aavs the mu¬ 
tineers did rob the palace, and that all her jewels 
were only saved liy being buried. Some of the 
women told them [the English ladies} they had bad 
English women and children in the palace after the 
massacre, in hope of jjreserving them, but that the 
mutmeers demanded them, and could not be resisted. 
Heaven knows if the royal family be clean in heart 
and hand or not • * • If they are, as thev say, 

innocent of any share in the rebellion, they are 
victims indeed, 1 trust all examinations may be 
judiciously and fairly conducted.^'j 

Tiiere is no reason to suppose tliat the 
Calcutta goveriiment were aware of the 
petty degradatious to which the Delhi 
fnmily vere subjected. Ou the contrary, 
the orders of the goveriioi^general explicitly 
directed an opposite course of procedure. 
Provided no promise of life had been given 
to the king, he was to be brought to trial; 1 
and if found guiltj^, the sentence was to be ! 
carried out without reference to Calcutta* 

But in the event of liis life having been i 
guiii*anteed, one or two officers were to 
be appointed specially to take charge of ' 
him; and he was be exposed to no , 

indignity or needless hardship ”|| ^ 

In fact, the impression entertained at 
Calcutta and in England was, that the royal 1 
family wei*e treated with undue considera¬ 
tion ; and this view of the case was fostered 
by certain journals. The Friend of India 
called the attention of the government 
of India to the state of things existing in 
the city of Delhi;” and declared that the ' 
prince, Jumma Bukbt, was in the habit 1 
of riding through the city ^^on an elephant, 
with two British officers behind him, to do 
him honour.” With an evident misginug 
as to the credit likely to attach to an asser¬ 
tion issuing from such a prejudiced autho¬ 
rity, the editor adds—The statement | 
appears so incredible, that it may be set 

5 Timest December, 1858. 

II Secretary of government to General Wilson; 
Caleutta, October lOih, 1857. 
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aside as a mere newspaper report; but we 
entreat the goTerninent to believe that it is 
one which we would not publish without 
such information as produces absolute cer¬ 
tainty/^ 

The Lahore Chronicle went a little far¬ 
ther : described the king as surrounded 
with the insignia of royalty; atteuded upon 
by a large retinue; and stated, that he 
coolly insulted the British officers who 
visited him j—all of which would probably 
have passed uiiuoticed, had not the editor 

thought fit to point out Mr. 0- and 

Colonel - as delinquents, on whose 

heads to pour forth the “universal feeling 
of indignation and disgust” which had been 
“created in all Christian classes in the 
country.” 

Mr. Ommaney was one of the civil 
functionaries in Delhi, Colonel Hogge^ 
the other gentleman denounced by the 
j initial letter of liis name, was a remarkably 
I skilful and popular officer, whose services 
, duriug the siege and storm, as director of 
the artillery depot, had been warmly com¬ 
mended in official despatches and private 
correspondence.^ He at once addressed the 
I editor of the Lahore CAronicZe, and, in few 
an d plain word s, explained the circumstance s 
I which had led to the charge of lackeying 
I the Idng^s son about the streets of Delhi,” 

I Colonel Hogge stated that he visited the 
I king with the commissioner and several 
I officers of rank; that Jumma Bulcht, appa- 
I rently a youth of fifteen or sixteeu years of 
I age, had asked “ if he might be permitted 
to go out occasionally for an airing, along 
with any gentleman who would take him 
and as Colonel Hogge was in the habit of 
going out every evening on an elephant, 
the commissioner inquired if he would mind 
occasionally calling for the prince. An 
officer was present, who held high ofReial 
rank in tlie army; but neither he nor any 
of the others could see any objection to the 
performance of an act of ordinary humanity; 
and the colonel twice took tlie lad, for a 
change from the close stifling atmosphere of 
his prison-chamber, iTito tlie air. The first 
time, having nothing but a pad on the ele¬ 
phant, the colonel put liis companion in 
front, to prevent him from slipping off* and 

* Brigadier-general Wilson bears strong testimony 
to the voluntary service rendered by “that excel¬ 
lent officer, Lieutenant-colonel Hogge*’ (despatch, 

1 Senteinber 22nd, 1857). And Greathed, in writing 
to his wife, speaks of the formidable appearance of 
the ordnance park, and dwells on the exertions and 
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trying to escape : the second time lie placed 
him behind; without, however, consideriug 
the point of any importance. 

The letter concluded with the following 
remarks regarding Jumma BukhtI 
found him a very intelligent lad. He gave 
me a good deal of information about the 
mutineers, their leaders, and their plans; 
and had I remained longer at Delhi, I should 
probably have taken him out ofteiier; but 
having retnnied to Meerut on the 26tli of 
October, 1 had no further opportumty.”t 

People iu England were greatly puzzled 
by the conflicting accounts received from 
India, especially from Delhi, regarding the 
condition of the royal family, and the cases 
of mutilation and torture alleged against 
the sepoys; not one of which had been 
proved, notivithstandi ng the eff’orts to iden¬ 
tify and provide for any such victims, made 
by the committee entrusted with the enor¬ 
mous sums raised throughout the British 
empire, and liberally augmented by contri¬ 
butions from the four quarters of tlie globe, 
on behalf of the Em‘opean sufferers by the 
Indian mutiny. 

Mr. Layard, M.P. for Aylesburji whose 
Eastern experience had rendered him incre¬ 
dulous of newspaper horrors, resolved to 
Judge for liimself. He visited Delhi; and 
on his xeturn to England, gave, at a public 
meeting in May, 1858, the following descrip¬ 
tion of Ins interview with the king 

“I saw that broken-down old man—not in a 
room, bat in a miserabie hole of his palace—lying 
on a bedstead, with nothing to cover him but a 
miserable tattered coverlet. As I beheld him, some 
remembrance of his former greatness seemed to , 
arise in his mind. He rose with difficulty from his 
couch; show^ed me his arms, which were eaten into 
by disease and by flies—partly from want of water; 
and he said, in a lamentable voice, that he had not 
enough to eat I Is that a way in which, as Chris¬ 
tians, we ought to treat a king ? _ I saw his women , 
too, ^1 huddled up in a corner with tbeir children 5 
and I was told that all that was allowed for their 
support was 16^. a-day I Is not that punishment 
enough for one that has occupied a throne 

Of course, a torrent of invective was 
poured upon Mr. Layard by the anti-native 
party, both in England and in India; and 
every possible motive alleged for his con¬ 
duct except the dictates of conscience and 
humanity. Moreovei', he stated that, wliile 

precautions taken to ensure efficiency; adding, that 
Colonel Hogge was the life of his department: every 
one worked cheerfully under him.—Xe^^ers, p. 251. 

f Times, December 29th, 1857. The Lahore 
Chronicle is quoted at length in the Star, Decani' , 
her 29 th, 1857, 
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in India, lie had tried to ilnd a case of 
mutilation, but without the sHi^litest sue* 
cess; and he believed the horrible and re¬ 
volting cruelties ascribed to the natives to 
be utterly untrue; and asserted, that they 
^^had never, evert in a solitary instance, 
been antheoticated,"* 

Mr. Russell, the special correspondent of 
the Times^ who followed Mr* Layard to 
India (leaving London at the close of De¬ 
cember, 1857), confirmed his statements, to 
a considerable extent,f as regarded the un¬ 
founded assertions made with regard to 
native atrocities, and likewise with respect 
to the king, who, in June, 1858, was still 
shut up io the same dreary prison, and 
clothed in “^'garments scanty and fonl/-* 
Mr* RusselFs interview with the old king 
took place while the latter was suffering, or 
rather just rallying, after a violent attack of 
vomiting* The privacy which would be 
allowed a condemned murderer in England, 
would have been deemed maudlin senti- 
mentality^' in the present case; but the 
commissioner (Mr, Saunders) and his com¬ 
panions waited in an open court outside, 
till the sickness of the king abated* Then, 
while he yet gasped for breath, they entered 
the dingy, dark passage, which contained 
no article of furniture but a charpoy, such 
as those used by the poorest Indians* The 
old man cowered on the floor on his crossed 
legs, with his back against a mat, which' 
was suspended from doorway to doorway, so 
ns to form a passage about twelve feet wide 
by twenty-four in length/^ Mr. RusselFs 
picture of the king takes it character, in no 
small degree, from the surrounding circum¬ 
stances of dirt and degradation* He pro¬ 
bably did not see quite as clearly as Mr* 
Layard bad done, the disgrace reflected on 
his custodians by the abject misery to which 
the aged king was subjected. The reason 
is obvious, Mr* Russell went in company 
with his host the commissioner, and other 
leading authorities, all of whom were anxious 
to secure the good word of the man who 
had the ear of Europe turned to him, and 
the Thne& for a speakiug-trum pet* Nor is it 
wonderful that the frank hospitality of the 
ruddy, comely English gentleman”—“the 
excellent commissioner,” Mr* Saunders, 

• Speech at Sl James's Hall, May 11th, 1858* 

f Mr. Russell, after referring to Mr. Layard's 
speeches and lectures, which “ have been received 
with a shower of dirty disb-clouta from the well- 
furniahed Billingsgate r^pertoirs of the convict 
Cleon of Calcutta'*—states, “ there are many of his 
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and the ready courtesy of “the fair English¬ 
woman,” his wife, should have thrown a 
little dust even in the keen-sighted, honest 
eyes of the correspoudeiit. The portrait of 
the king is, however, a i^eritable Russell j 
but painfully, not pleasantly, life-like— 

“ The forehead is very broad indeed, and comes 
out sharply over the brWs \ but it recedes at once 
into an ignoble Thersitea-like skull; in the eyes 
were only visible the weakness of extreme old age 
—the dim, lia^y, filmy light which seems about to 
guide to the great darkness; the nose, a noble 
Judaic aquiiinei was deprived of dignity and power 
by the looae-lipped, nerveless, quivering and gasp¬ 
ing mouth, filled with a fiacid tongue; but from 
chin and upper lip, there streamed a venerable, long, 
way)'-, in term in gl in g moustache and beard of white, 
which again all hut retrieved his aspect* His hands 
and feet were delicate and fine, his garments scanty 
and foul. Recalling youth to that deerepit frame, 
restoririg its freshness to that sunken cheek, one 
might see the king glowing with all the beauty of 
the warrior David j hut as he sat before us, I was 
only reminded of the poorest form of the laraelitish 
type, as exhibited in decay and penurious greed in 
its poorest haunts among us."|: 

Iq one respect, at least, the king retained 
aufl exhibited the characteristic of liis race* 
“The Great Moguls were their own lau¬ 
reates and Shah Alum, the blind emperor, | 
uttered, from the depths of his misery and 
humiliation, sentimeuts second only iu pathos 
to tliose of David, when lie, too, lay humbled . 
iu the dust* The tempest of misfortune,” 
Shah Alum declared, “ has risen and over- 
wlielmed me. It has scattered my glory to 
the winds, and dispersed my throne inthc 
air*” But, he added, “wlnle I am sunk in I 
an ab^'ss of darkness, let me be comforted I 
with the assurance, that out of this afUiction 
I shall yet arise, purified by misfortune, 
and illuminated by the mercy of the AU 
mighty*” The descendant of Slmh Alum 
(the present Mohammed Bahadur Shall) 
solaced himself in a similar manner; and 
notwithstanding his physical and mental 
decrepitude, had, only a day or two before 
Mr* Russell's visit, “composed some neat 
lines oil the wall of his prison, by the aid 
of a burnt stick*” The pride of race still i 
lingered in “ the dim, wandering-eyed, 
dreamy old man;” and “when Brigadier 
Stisted asked him how it was he had not 
saved the lives of our women, he made an 

[apparently alluding to cruelties eommitted 
by Europeans upon natives] which we know to be 
true i as the colonel [a Bengal officer, whose name 
is withheld] said, * i know far worse than anything 
he has said.'"— Diarp in Indiat Yol* ii., p. 124* , 

J Ibid.i p* 61* 
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iiupatient gesture witli his hand, as if com- 
mauding sHence i and said, ^ I know nothing 
of it, I had nothing to say to it* Jumma 
Bukht betrayed the same feeling. He rose 
from the charpoy at the sound of European 
TO ices, and salaamed respectfully; but the 
commissioner, hearing that he was ill, 
bade him lie down again ; and, with another 
salaam, he threw himself on his back with 
a sigh, and drew the coverlet of the bed 
over his face, as if to relieve himself from 
an miwelcome gaze, 

Mr, Russell was not a servant of the 
E. I. Company; and although lie studiously 
refrained from censuring individuals, he 
spoke freely of the meanness and injus¬ 
tice witli wiiich the king had been treated 
before the mutiny. In fact, no unpre¬ 
judiced person could look back ou the 
rise and progress of British power in India, 
without seeing that our recent charges 
against the King of Delhi could not, by the 
law of nations, entitle us to set aside the 
eounter^charges of him who never once 
abandoned Ins claim as emperor of India, 
and lord paramount of every other power, the 
Company included. In the first instance, the 
Merchant Adventurers kotooed and salaamed 
to his ancestors for permission to build a 
warehouse or two; and then they repeated 
the process for leave to fortify their factories, 
and defend their goods from the maraud¬ 
ing incursions of the MalirattaS'—-those dis¬ 
turbers of the peaceful subjects of the Great 
Mogul. That a body of humble traders, so 
very humble as their protestations, carefully 
preserved in Leadenhall-street, show them 
to have been, should covet sovereign power 
even for the sake of its accompanimeut of 
territorial revenue, was quite out of the 
question; and this attitude of deprecation 
grew so fixed, that despite the pride of 
individual governors-geiieral, the Company 
maintained to the last a most anomalous 
position with regard to native sovereigns, 
and especially towards the King of Delhi, 
In England this was not understood, simply 
because India was never viewed as a national 
question, or thought of at all by the British 
government, except in connexion with the 
Company's dividends and patronage; and 

•Eusselfs Letter.—T/mes, August 20th, 1858. 
In a qf the Indinn by Jlr, Charles 

Ball, which comprUea a Taluable collection of the 
chief official and private documents published 
during the crisis, the (Quotation irom Mr. Kussell, 
given in the text, is thus commented onSurely 
if we contrast this abject submission within the 
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it was only when some new financial crisis 
arose, that a vague misgiving was enter¬ 
tained as to the probable mismanagement 
of the sovereign power, as the cause of the 
unsatisfactory state of the revenue, Mr, 
Russell truly asserts, that— 

There were probably not five tbousand peo])!e, 
unconnected with India, in the country from which 
India was governed, who, two years ago, had ever 
heard of the Eitig of Delhi as a living man j or who 
knew that even then, in the extreme of his decrepi¬ 
tude, and in utter prostration of his race, the de¬ 
scendant of Akhbar had fenced himself round with 
such remnants of dignities, that the governor-general 
of India could not approach him as an equal, and 
that the British officers at Delhi were obliged to 
observe, in their intercourse with him, all the out¬ 
ward marks of respect which a sovereign had a 
right to demand from his servants* • • * Our 

representative, with * bated breath and whispering 
humbleness*—^aye, with bare feet and bowed head, 
came into the "presence of our puppet king. More 
than that—the English captain of the palace guard, 
if summoned to the presence of the king, as he fre¬ 
quently was, bad not only to uncover his feet, but 
was not ]>ermitted to have an umbrella carried over 
his head, or to bear one in his own hand, while 
proceeding through the courtyards—a privilege per¬ 
mitted to every officer of the royal Stas’, This was 
the case in the time of the last resident, up to the 
moment of the revolt, and in the time of the last 
captain of the guard, up to the time of his assassi¬ 
nation 

Facts like these, once published in Eng¬ 
land, altered the tone of public feeling; 
but, long before they became generally 
known, the fate of the King of Delhi had 
been decided, and he was spoken of as 
having reaped the reward of disloyalty and 
ingratitude. In the earlier sections of this 
work, abundant historical evidence will be 
found, to show that no member of the House 
of Timur ever owed the E. I. Company 
either fealty as sovereigns, or gratitude as 
benefactors. These obligations were ou 
the side of the Merchant Adventurers, 
who never did more than pay back to the 
Moguls, with a grudging hand, a very small 
and constantly diminishing proportion of 
the revenues of certain districts, the whole 
of which had been originally assigned by 
Lord Wellesley for the support of the House 
of Timur; which the Company affected to 
hold, purely by right of au imperial decree* 
A summary of our dealings with the Delhi 

walls of the palace, with the haughty and imtaling 
assumption of superiority that pervaded European 
society without those walls, proclaiming hourly a 
living lie to the astute people of India, we have 
little cause to feel surprise at the consequences of 
our own conduct, characterised as it had been by 
duplicity and arrogance.*'—(VoL ii., p. 379)* 
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family, drawn up hy Mr, ILussell, is too 
important to be omitted here; for, besides 
the strong facts and the nervous style, 
there is additional weight attached to it, 
as being written in Delhi by the special 
correspondent of the in 1858, 

“ To talk of mgratitude on the part of one who 
saw that all the dominions of his ancestors had 
gradually been taken from him, by force or other¬ 
wise, till he was left with an empty title, a more 
empty exchequer, and a palace full of penniless 
princesses ana princes of his own blood, is perfectly 
preposterous, was he to be grateful to the Com¬ 
pany for the condition in which he found himself? 
Was he to bless them for ever, because Polyphemus, 
in the shape of tJie British government, snatched 
poor blind Shah Alum from the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, and then devoured him piecemeal P * • • 

The position of the king was one of the most in¬ 
tolerable misery long ere the revolt broke out. His 
palace was in reality a house of bondage j he knew 
that the few wretched prerogatives which were left 
him, as if in mockery of the departed power they 
represented, would be taken away from his succes¬ 
sors ; that they would be deprived even of the 
right to live in their own palace, and would be 
exiled to some place outside the walla. We denied 
permission to hU royal relatives to enter our ser¬ 
vice j we condemned them to a degrading existence, 
in poverty and debt, inside the purlieus of their 
palace, and then we reproached them with their 
laziness and sensuality* Wq shut the gates of mili¬ 
tary preferment upon them; we closed upon them 
the paths of every pursuit; we took from them 
every object of honourable ambition: and then our 
papers and our mess-rooms teemed with invectives 
against the lazy, slothful, and sensuous princes of 
his house. Belter die a hundred deaths than drag 
on such a eontempUbte, degrading existence/-* 

“Withm the walls of this palace there was a 
population of more than 5,000 souls, of which no 
less than 3,000 were of the blood-royal, and de¬ 
scendants of Timour-lung, * * • The king 

seldom stirred out of late years, or went beyond the 
palace walls; but inside their precincts he was sub¬ 
jected to constant annoyance from his numerous 
relatives: the Great Mogul Olivers were always 
‘ asking for more,' • ♦ • They were in a state 
of such poverty, that some of these royal families 
w ere in want of their meals ■ and their numbers 
had increased far beyond the provision made for 
them/'t 

Every word of the fresh, glowing sum¬ 
mary of Mr* Russell Tviil be valuable in the 
sight of tliose who have the honesty and the 
courage to face the truth* The responsibility 
for righteous dealing with the still-existing 
princes of India, and the vast popnlation in 
general, now rests on the British nation. 
If the strong, warm^ public heart be per¬ 
manently interested in behalf of India, 
great benefit may arise from the connexion; 

• Russell's Diaryj vol* ii,, p, 51, 

t Russell's Letter,—August 20lh, 1S5S* 

t Keats' 


THE GREAT MOGULS* 


but, if not—if India sink into a purely fi.nan- 
ciai or party question, the patronage in the 
hands of an oligarchy will be far more dan¬ 
gerous to tlie constitution of the governing 
country, than it ever conld have been in that 
of a middie-clasa mercantile body^ and the 
consequences to the governed will be worse, 
inasmuch as the wilful ignorance, the neg¬ 
lect procrastination which were the 
conspicuous failings of the Company's ad¬ 
ministration, are the very ones of which 
the colonial department of the state has 
been most generally accused* The men of 
the bureau, and the men of the ledger, 
have much the same temptations to guard 
against, only that the thirst for power pre¬ 
dominates in one case, and for pelf in the 
other* Patronage combines both* The dan¬ 
ger is great that the ministers of the Crown 
will follow the well-worn track of the old 
directors, who wrote excellent despatches— 
calm, moderate, and didactic—with one 
hand, while with the other— 

“ Half ignorant, they turn'd an easy wheel. 

That set aharp raoka at work, to pinch and peel,"J 

This was literally true in some parts of 
India, as was proved by the revelations of 
the torture committee, and figuratively so 
in the proceedings connected with the ex¬ 
tinction of Bcveral native states, of which i 
Mr* RusselVs account of the dealings of 
the E. I* Company with the Mogul dynasty, 
may serve as an illustration:— 

“ When Lord Lake received the emperor after 
the battle of Delhi, be could not be less generous 
than the Mahrattas; and accordingly, all the tem- | 
lories and revenues which had been assigned by 
them for hia support, were continued by the British 
to Shah Alum. His stipend of 60,000 rupees per 
mensem, and presents of 70,000 rupees per annum, 
making altogether less than £80,000 per annum, 
were in 1806, in compliance with promises made in 
1805 by the Bast India Company, raised to 
£102,960 a-year I and, in 1809, to a Jac a-month, or 
£120,000 a-year. But Akhbar Shah complained of 
the smallness of this allowance for himself, his 
family, and his state and dependents; and, in 1830, 
he sent an agent to England to lay his case before 
the authorities, whereupon the Court of Directors 
offered an addition of £30,000 per annum, on con¬ 
dition that the Mogul * abandoned every claim, of 
every descri ption, he m ight be at any time supposed to 
possess against them/ The control of this £30 000 
extra was to be taken out of the king's hands* He 
refused to accept the augmentation on such terms 
alleging that he had a right, according to treaty, to 
expect a decent maintenance for himself and his 
family; and the money was never given, the grant i [ 
being annulled in 1840 by the directors, in conse- ' 
quence of his refusing to comply with the conditions ' 
annexed to its aMcptance. The present ex-king j 
adopted the objections of his father; and thus, since I 
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1S30, Tvheo the East India Company offered to huy 
up some visionary claims for £30,000 per annum, 
admitting that the sum then given to the king was 
too BDiaU—the state of Delhi, a mere pageantr} , has 
been carried on mth increasing debt and poverty 
and difficulty. But more than this, "^VTiile they 
were weak and grateful, the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany presented nusszurs, or offerings, to the king, 
the queen, and the heir, as is the custom of feuda- 
tories in India, In 1822 they began to take slices 
I off this little lump of pudding. In 1822 the corn- 
man der-in*chiefe nuzzur was stopped. In 1827, 
the resident*® offering, on the part of the British 
gOTernment, was suspended* In 1838, the nusiaura 
usual on the part of British officers were cur¬ 
tailed; next the queen's nuzsurs were cutoff; and, 
in lieu of those acknowledgments of a degrading 
nature, the king, dthongk claiming the eanie sove¬ 
reign rights, and asserting his pretensions as lord iVi 
capite of the lands which once formed his dommions, 
received the sum of £1,000 per annum* The king 
was not permitted to go beyond the environs of 
Delhi; the princes were refused salutesj or were 
not allowed to quit Delhi unless they abstained 
from travelling as members of the royal family, and 
were content to give up all marks of distinction* 
And yet these rules were laid down at a time when 
the royal or imperial family were our good friends, 
and when we were actually keeping up absurd and 
ridiculous fonns, which rendered our contempt and 
neglect of others more galling and more apparent. 
AVe did all this, and yet suffered the occupant of 
the powerless throne to believe that he was lord of 
the world, master of the universe, and of the Hon, 
East India Company, king of India and of the 
infidels, the superior of the governor-geaeral, and 
proprietor of the soil from, sea to sea.*'* 

The statements of a siiccessiou of wit- 
ncssesj regarding the petty personal indig¬ 
nities to which the King of Delhi was sub¬ 
jected for many months, liave occasioned the 
mention of circumstances not properly be- 
longing to this chapterj which was in¬ 
tended to end with the complete occupa¬ 
tion of the city* 

• The capture of Delhi was a splendid 
achievement: the mass of the army, officers 
and meBj were not responsible for the 
causes which produced the fearful struggle; 
and there is no drawback on the admiration 
due to the dauntless resolve with which 
they held their ground during so many 
weary months. Tlie triumph was great: 
but even the shouts of victory had a melan¬ 
choly sound to those who looked on wrecks 
of regiments (the gallant 60th UifleSjj- 

* Eii86elfa Letter *—Timesj August 20thj 18o8. 

t The corps most prominently engaged before 
Delhi, were the 60th Hides, Sinuoor battalion, and 
Guides, The Hifles commenced with 440 of all 
ranks; & few days before the storm they received a 
reinforcement of nearly 200 men ; tJielr total casu¬ 
alties were 380, The Sirmoor battalion commenced 
460 strong, and once was joined by a draft of 90 
men* Its total casualties amounted to 319. The 


for instance), and thought of the strong 
healthy frames, the genial, hopeful hearts 
that never w^ould return to gladden English 
homes* In looking back over the des¬ 
patches and letters written from Delhi 
during the first days of its reocenpation, 
it seems as if public and private grief for 
the fallen, found a focus in the person of , 
Nicholson, who, struck down in the heat of 
battle, continued for several days, in the 
intervals of agonv, to direct the conduct of 
military operations. ' 

General Wilson bore cordial testimony 
to the extraordinary services and popularity 
of his comparatively youthful subordinate; 
and in communicating to government the 
success of the assault,he stated, that ‘^during 
the advance, Brigadier-general Nicholson, 
to the grief of myself and the whole army, 
was dangerously wounded/' It was the 
simple truth: the whole array felt like one 
man for him “who was confessedly, ac- : 
cording to the testimony of every Indian 
tongue, the first soldier in India.''J After 
all, there was a better tie than the love 
of liquor or of loot between the Europeans 
and Seiks—their mutual appreciation of 
a great leader: and assuredly it was a 
humanising feeling, that made knit brows 
relax, and proud lips quiver, according as 
the answer to the oft-repeated inquiry— 
“la Nicholson better?”—was cheering or 
the reverse* On the 23rd, hope was ex¬ 
tinguished : “ and with a grief unfeigned 
and deep, and stern, and worthy of the 
man, the news was whispered—^Nicholson 
is dead/ ”§ His faithful Seik orderly says, 
that the general expressed himself greatly 
delighted” at having survived to witness the 
complete occupation of Delhi. He further 
adds, that iviien the spirit of the Sahib had 
taken its Sight from this transitory world, 
General Chamberlain, and some English 
gentlemen, came and cut each a lock of 
hair from his head. “At sunrise, several 
of the horse artillery came and took the 
generaPs coffin, and placed it on a hier 
behind the horses, and carried it once more 
towards the Cashmere gate. They made 
him a grave by the two roads hy which the 

Guides (cavalry and infantrjq comroencad ivith 
about 6t>0, and the casualties 'were 303* The artil¬ 
lery had 366 casualties; the engineers, 293 1 two- 
thirds of the engineer officers "were among the 
killed and wounded*—Norman's Ccempaigut p* 47. 

J Kusselh ^—Timest August 20 th, 1858* 

§ Beport from Lieutenant-colonel H. B. Edwardes, i 
March 23rd, 1866.—Pari* Papers on Use Punjab, 
April 14th, 1869* 
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assault was made. Brigadier ChaTuberlain, 
aud some other distinguisbefi officers, and 
also Mr, Saunders, the commissioner, came 
and did reverence to the body, and, baviug 
taken up the coffin, placed it in the grave/" 
It is easy to understand the admiration 
with which Nicholson was regarded by the 
Europeans as a master in the art of war, 
and by the natives for his personal prowess. 
The warlike Seiks were especially devoted 
to him; and one of them, standing at the 
grave, beivailed the loss of a leader, the 
trarap of whose war-horse was heard a mile 
off/" There is less apparent cause for 
the strong affection with which this stern, 
silent man unconsciously inspired his 
seniors in age and rank, his equals and 
rivals, and, most of all, his inferiors 
and subordinates. His despatches exhibit 
him as a man of few wmrds; hearty and 
discriminating in his praise ; moderate, but 
equally discriminating, in his censure: in 
ali cases nnselbsh, unpretending, and 
'^thorough,” But of his private life, his 
opinions and feelings, lifctie is known. 
Unlike the eliief civilian connected with 
the Delhi force, the chief warrior died 
unmarried. No widow remained to gather 
up, with loving hand, his letters and other 
memorials; but he has left brothers and 
friends: and one of the latter, Herbert 
Edvvardes, could not better employ his 
graceful, ready pen, than by giving to ^ 
England si memoir of the man wdiom he 
has always delighted to honour. Meantime 
the body of John Nicholson rests surrounded 
by a host of his companions-in-arms, and 
near that of Greathed, who, it will be re¬ 
membered, perished in the fierce grip of 
cholera, while the bullet did its slow work 
on the iron frame of the ^varrior. 

At this time, also, heaps upon heaps of 
nameless native dead had to be disposed 
of; and the first permission given to the 
wretched inhabitants to return to the city, 
was conditional on their performing this 
most needful service. Again, Delhi seemed 
destined to become one vast burying-pi ace. 
The interment of the fallen E mop cans was 
conducted with all honour ; their wives and 
children were sure of protection and main¬ 
tenance; while the bodies of the vanquished 
natives were huddled out of sight, and 
their families left to starve. Some proud 
Indians, in their despair, followed the 
Rajpoot custom; and sooner than suffer 
their wives or daughters to fall into tJie 
hands of the fierce soldiery, killed them 


with their own hands. What a strange 
thrill must have passed through the stout 
heart of Brigadier Inglis, and others at 
Lucknow, who bad contemplated a similar 
proceeding, when they learued, that but a 
few days before that joyful 25th of Sep¬ 
tember (when a shout of welcome hailed 
Out ram and Haveiock"s arrival in tiie Resi¬ 
dency, and when, in the words of Mrs, 
luglis" touching letter to her mother, 

darling John kissed me, and said, I thank 
God for his mercies""), many Juisbands and 
fathers in Delhi had, in their wretchedness, 
slain their wives, and fied with them any¬ 
where—anywhere out of the world An 
engineer officer, writing from Delhi on the 
23rd of September, givea a terrible instance 
of this procedure. He is not in the least a 
humanitarian; but, on the contrary, one 
of those who rejoiced in the increased 
severity of the conquerors, which he illus¬ 
trates in the following manner:-—'^Two 
of our Native sappers were murdered in 
the city; so we went out, and hunted up 
about fifty or sixty men—thorough rascals ; 
and our men have been shooting them ever 
since, I saw twenty-four knocked over, 
all tied together against the walls/" This 
witness does not mention what the sappers 
were doing when they were killed; but his 
silence is significant, when viewed in con¬ 
nection with the following observation :— 

“ I have given up walking about the back streets 
of Delhi, as yesterday an officer and myself had 
taken a party of twenty men out patrolling, and v e 
found fourteen women with their throats cut from 
ear to ear by theh own husbands, and laid, out in 
their shawls. We caught a man there who said he 
saw them killed, for fear they should fall into our 
bands; and showed us their husbands, who had 
done the beat thing they could afterwards, and 
killed themselves.”* 

It matters nothing now to the thousands 
who perished at Delhi, whether their bodies 
are decaying in coffins or in pits, burnt by 
fire, and scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, or dissolving in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. They have passed into 
a world in which, according to Divine 
revelation, there is no such thing as caste; 
and must all appear before a .Judge who 
is no respecter of persons—at a tribmml 
where the mighty and the mean, generals 
and coveotanted civilians, Pandies"" and 
“niggers,"" will have to account for the 
deeds done in the flesh. For them, as for 
ourselves, we can but pray that all may 
find the mercy which all will need. 

TwmBf NoTetnber 19th, 18o7* 















CHAPTER XXIIL 

BELIEF OF AGHAj BESCUE OF LUCKNOW GABRtSDNi EVACUATION OF LUCKXOWj 
WINDHAM BESIEGED AT CAWNPOOH, AND BELIEVED Bt SIR COLIN CAMPBELL.— 
SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1857, 


The public mind in England and in India 
' fastened on three points of absorbing 
interest in the Mutiny^ to which all others 
were regarded as incomparably inferior'^— 

I namely, Delhi, for its political importance ^ 

I Cawnpoor; and Lucknow, for the sake of the 
European communities imprisoned there. 
The consequence of this concentration has 
' been, that the details of the events con¬ 
nected with these three sieges, have been 
poured forth with the freedom which the 
certainty of a large and eager audience 
was calculated to produce: and the infor¬ 
mation afforded on these heads has been 
so discussed and sifted, that the harvest of 
knowledge, but yesterday cut down by the 
sickle of the journalist, is to-day fit for the 
storehouse of the historian. This is the 
I case, also, in regard to the outbreaks at the 
various stations. The actors have, for the 
1 most part, furniahed accounts of what they 
I did and suffered in their own persons: 

and, after making due allowance for pre- 
I judice and inadvertence, there remains a 
most valuable mass of evidence; the ar- 
I rangemeut and condensation of which, 
ill the foregoing pages, have involved 
I an expenditure of time and labour which 
only those who have attempted a similar 
I piece of literary mosaic can appreciate. 
But while our information as regards the 
Mutiny is thus abundant, that respecting 
the Insurrection generally, and especially 
the tedious, harassing war in Oude, is far 
more scanty. The voluminous records of 
! the commissioners of various districts (now 
I at the India Idouse), must, at least to some 
I extent, be made public, and many 2)es- 
! patches and Mcfnoi?'s be rendered available, 
before anything like a satisfactory or com¬ 
prehensive account can be written, without 
the strongest probability, that the assertions 
of to-day will be contradicted by the reve¬ 
lations of to-morrow, 

Tlie author of this work has, therefore, 
deemed it best to devote the chief part of 
his limited space to the History of the 
Mutiny, noting briefly the leading facta 
connected with the Insurrection. 


Relief of Atjra .—Shortly after tlie cap¬ 
ture of Delhi, the health of General Wilson 
broke down, and he resigned the command 
of the force, and w^eiit to the hills. Before 
his departure, he dispatched 2,650 troops, 
under Colonel Greathed (including 750 
Europeans), in pursuit of a body of rebels, 
stated at 5,000 strong, who had proceeded to 
Muttra, They crossed the Jumna, and then 
marched right across theDoal) towards Oude, 
which they succeeded in reaching; the at¬ 
tempt to intercept them proving uusuccess- 
fuL The British force quitted Delhi on the 
24th of September, but made little progress 
for many days, being occupied in burning 
neighbouring villages (the inhabitants of 
which were accused of harbouriug sepoys), 
and in seizitig suspected chiefs. A stand 
was made on the 28th of September at Bo- 
lundshuhur, by a body of the 12th N.L, 
14th irregular cavalry^ nud a rabble of 
burkandauzes and cliupprassies, with some 
insurgent Moliammedans. They w'cre dis¬ 
persed, with the loss, it was said, of SCO 
men : the British casualties were, six {rank 
and file) killed, and forty-five wounded (in¬ 
cluding camp-followers)* The fort of Ma- 
iaghur (seven miles from Boluiidshuhnr) 
was precipitately abandoned by its owner, 
Wullydad Khan, on the approach of the 
British ; and a lialt was made there, because 
the number of sick and wounded already 
exceeded the means of carriage, which was 
sent for to Meerut, wliitlier the patients | 
were conveyed. The defences ofMaEaghur 
were destroyed on the 2nd of October, aud 
the column moved off' to Aligbur, of which 
city they took possession without losing a 
life; as also of a village called Akrabad, , 
fourteen miles further, where the caval^ | 
(of whom about 500 were comprised in , 
the column) surprised, and slew, two Baj- 
poot chiefs of some note—twin-brothers, 
named Muugul and Mytaub Sing—with 
about a hundred of their adherents. After 
destroyiug the village. Colonel Greathed 
resumed hia march, in compliance with 
urgent requisitions from Agra to hasten to 
the protection of that city, which was 
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threatened by the Mho^ and Indore mtiti- 
neers, whOj after vainly eDdeavouring to in¬ 
duce Sindia to become their leader, had 
quitted Gwalior in disgust; and Tvould have 
attacked Agra some time before the capture 
of Delhi, but for the difdculties thrown in 
their way by the Maharajah and Dinkur 
Rao. The chief part of the contingent 
still lingered at Gwalior, under the im¬ 
pression that Sindia would be compelled, 
or induced, to raise the standard of re¬ 
bellion: his own household troops were 
scarcely less clamorous against the British; 
and the influence of the Mhow and Indore 
mutineers was so powerful, that the Maha¬ 
rajah, dreading that they would return, and 
either seize on him or oblige him to flee to 
Agra, took the hold measure of sweeping 
the boats, in a single night, from both 
banks of the Chumbul, and thus cut off the 
communication betweeu the declared rebels 
and the waverers. The fail of Delhi ren¬ 
dered the former desperate ; and the Mhow 
and Indore mutineers, reinforced by several 
bodies of fugitives from Delhi, seized seven 
guns from our faithful ally, the Rana of 
Dholpoor, and prepared to attack Agra. 

On the morning of the 9th of October, a 
vidette of militia cavalry, which had been 
sent out to reconnoitre, was driveu in by 
the enemyhorse, and pursued to within 
two or three miles of cantonments* This 
occurrence, proving the proximity of the 
enemy, was at once communicated to Colonel 
Greathed, and the column hurried on to 
Agra, and entered the city {after a forced 
march of forty-four miles in twenty-eight 
hours) early in the morning of the 10th 
of October, crossing the bridge of boats, 
and passing uuder the fort, from whence 
the entire European community issued 
forth to witness the welcome spectacle, 
Mr. Raikes was standing at the Delhi gate, 
watching the troops as they slowly and 
wearily marched past, w^hen a lady by his 
side, pointing to a body of worn, sun-dried 
skeletons,” dressed in the khakee, or dust- 
coloured Seik irregular imiform—exclaimed 
—“Those dreadful-looking men must be 
Afghans I” Although the soldiers whose 
appearance elicited this uncomplimentary 
remark, were within three yards of him, 
Raikes did not discover that they were 
Englishmen until he noticed a short clay 

• Raikes’ Mejnolt in ihe N. p, 70. 

t better from civilian, dated October 16Ui, 1857* 
—TimeSf December 2nd, 18o7. 


pipe in the mouth of nearly the last man.^ i 
Such the unrecognisable condition of 
the survivors of H.M. 8th Foot. 

It was eight o'clock when the tired troops 
encamped on the parade-ground. The 
mutineers, it was said, had threatened to 
cross the Kharee, a small river ten miles dis¬ 
tant ] but had failed in doing so, and were 
“ making off on bearing of the approach of 
the column,”t Notwithstanding what had 
occurred on the previous day, no vidette 
w;is sent out to see if the road was clear; 
and without taking the slightest precau¬ 
tion against surprise, the greater portion of 
the officers dispersed to see their friends in 
the fort, while the men bivouacked on the 
cantonment parade-ground, awaiting the 
gradual arrival of their tents and baggage. 

At half-past ten o^'clock, while breakfast 
was in every man's mouth, a big gun was 
heard—and another, and another, and many 
more. People started. Surely it must he 
a salute; though rather irregular.” The 
fact was, that the enemy had quietly 
marched in, cannou and all; and the call 
to arms in the British camp was given after 
the first hostile discharge of artillery had 
knocked over several men and guns. 
Here, an officer was hit while iu the act of 
washing himself; there, a soldier as he lay 
asleep. An eye-witness describes “the 
scene of wild confusion which ensued;" 
declaring, “ that there was no command, 
and no anything; and camp-followers and 
horses fled in all directions,” 

The despatches of Colonels Cotton and 
Greathed confirm this assertion. The for¬ 
mer states, that when he hastened to the 
camp and took command, he “found that 
the enemy, completely hidden by the high 
standing crops, had opened a Jieavy fire 
from a strong battery in the centre, sup¬ 
ported by several guns on eacli flank, and 
were sweeping our position with a powerful 
cross-fire," Colonel Cotton remarks, that , 
Colonel Greathed was appareutly not aware 
of his being on the field, f In fact, the only 
point of which the rival commanding officers 
ivere mutually aware, was the presence 
of an enemy. Happily, the British troops, 
both European and Native, exhibited re¬ 
markable 1 ‘eadiness in preparing to repel 
the unexpected attack, without waiting for 
absent officers. Colonel Greathed states, 

I Lieu tea ant-colonel H. Cotton’s despatch; Agra, 
October 13tb, iSo7 ,—ZontUvn Discernber 

15th, 1657. 
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that wheB, on hearing the hostile guns, he 
I galloped to the front, which he reached 
three minutes after the assembly had 
sounded—he found the artillery already in 
action; the 9th lancers in their saddles 
(in every variety of undress; some in jackets, 
but more in shirt-sleeves), formed up into 
squadrons; and the whole of the troops, 
without exception, drawn up on their re¬ 
spective alarm-posts, as if for parade * 

Had the enemy pushed in without giving 
the British troops time to form, the advan¬ 
tage on their side would have been great; 
but, native like, they waited to see the 
effect of their big guns. The delay u^as 
fatal to them. It was not until our artillery 
was at work, that the rebel cavalry cliarged 
right into the p arad e. They t ook a d e tached 
and disabled gun for a moment, and were 
so completely intermingled with the British, 
that the gunners could not lire on them, 
writes a civilian who had galloped 
! to the scene of action, “the tired Seiks, 
j sitting on the ground, formed square with 
the utmost coolness, and fired well into 
them. The lancers were ready, and charged 
at them as the lancers can charge* They 
[the rebels] were broken and defeated; yet I 
some of them did actually sweep right round 
the camp and cantonments, and created 
such a panic among the general population 
as scarce was seen—every one riding over 
every one else in the most indiscriminate 
manner: in fact, there never was, and never 
will be, so complete a surprise. But by 
this time commanding officers had come ■ 
on the field, and every arm was in action. 
Our artillery fought nobly—in fact, all did; 
and though it was some time before we 
could find exactly where we were, and 
wliere the enemy was (and they attacked 
on three sides at once), eventually they were 
1 C pulsed, and began to retreat.” f The 
rebels at first retired in some orde»*t but 
before they had proceeded far they aban¬ 
doned three guns, and their retreat became 
a flight, led by “ Gun Cotton," the tired 
column continued the pursuit until the 

* Lieutenant-colotiei Greathed's despatch; Agra, 
Oct. 13th, 1857 .—LoTidmi Gazeltef Dec. 15th, 1857. 

t Timest Becemher 2nd, 1857. 

X Norman’s Carnpazg^i of the Delhi Anntf, p. G3. 

I Letter from Agra.— Newe^ Nov. 30| 1857. 

II Eaikes’ Rocoit in the N* W. FrovineeSt p. 72. 
The efforts of several ladies at various stations, 
especially of Miss Tucker at Benares, appear to 
liave contributed to the spiritual, no less than 
the physical, well-being of the patients. Several 

* interesting narratives are given iti a little book, 
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rebel camp, which was within five miles of 
the city, w'aa reached, the guns (thirteen 
in all) and baggage seized, and the Mhow 
and Indore brigades completely dispersed, 
excepting the fugitive cav^y. After a ten 
miles^ chase, the victorious troops returned 
to Agra, having exhibited an amount of 
readiness, nerve, aud persistence, unsur¬ 
passed in any of the brilliant episodes of 
the Indian Mutiny. 

It is said that the surprise was on both 
sides, the mutineers having made the attack 
in ignorance of the arrival of the moveable 
column; but it is highly improbable that 
the native population round Agra, aggiueved 
as they had been by the village-burning 
system, would have allowed the insurgents 
to remain in ignorance of this event. The 
fact that, “for the first time in the history 
of beleaguered Agra, all the newsmongers 
were of one accord,” is itself an indication 
of some latent motive. At all events, the 
peasantry were cruelly punished for their 
alleged disloyalty; for the troops are officially 
stated to have fired all the villages “ which 
had allowed the rebels to pass without 
sending word to Agra.”^ 

The total casualties on our side, were 
eleven killed, fifty-six wounded, aud two 
missing; the loss of horses was very severe, 
amounting to sixty-nine killed and wounded. 
No less than 2,000 natives were stated to 
have perished. § That evening, the Motee 
Mnsjid, or Pearl Mosque, the most grace¬ 
ful building in India, received the sick and 
wounded. Mrs. Raikes and other ladies 
divided themselves into watches, attending 
night and day, at stated intervals, for severed 
weeks; and never, during the whole time, 
was a word uttered by a soldier which could 
shock the ears of their gentle nurses. || 

All immediate cause of anxiety regarding 
Agra being now removed, the column quitted 
that city on the 15th of October, On the 
18th, Brigadier Hope Grant, C.B., of H.M. 
9th Lancers, joined the force, aud assumed 
the command, A halt was made at Myn- 
poorie; the abandoned fort blown up; the 

entitiad The Mriiish Soldier in India (Dalton, 28, 
Cockspur-street, 1860); especially one regarding 
Campbell, a private of the 93rd Highlanders, whose 
attachment to the Coolie who nursed him with 
unwearying care, is touchingly told. The first 
thing he did on rising from hia sick bed, was to go 
to the bazaar, purchase materials for a suit of 
clothes (including a Very smart turban) for his friend, 
and have them made by a native tailor, under bis 
own inspection. Then he purchased a pair of white 
kid gloves, as a Christmas gift for Miss fneker. 
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rnjaL^s property seized; and .^^25^000, left 
in the government treasury when the out¬ 
break took place, were recovered and carried 
away* Oa the 26th, the troops reached 
CawnpooFj and there halted, awaiting the 
orders of the commander-iu-chief. 

Meanwhile S Colin Campbell had com¬ 
pleted his onerous labours at Calcutta* The 
difficulties lie had to contend with there, 
were of a nature peculiarly trying to a 
person of liis active, resolute habit of mind. 
His first trial arose from the dilatoriness 
of the authorities in Lendenliall-street ; 
through wdiich, at the very lieight of the 
crisis, while the British public spoke of the 
commander-in-chief as having been sent 
out under circumstances wdiich made him 
very nearly a dictator,” he u'as actually ex¬ 
cluded from the Calcutta council for a 
fortnight, waiting the reception of the 
necessary forms; and when these arrived, 
and he was at length sworn in, he found 
himself only one of a couticil by no means 
iuciined to espouse his views; but, on the 
contrary, apposed to many of them, and 
specially to the rapidity and vigour of his 
military arrangements, and to his con¬ 
viction of the necessity of concentrating 
the troops in large bodies upon the most 
important points, even though such con¬ 
centration might involve great immediate 
local sacrifices* There was another diffi¬ 
culty, the existence of which is clearly 
traceable in Sir Colin’s despatches and 
general orders—namely, the relaxation of 
discipline among the European officers, 
wliicli had arisen from the practical dissolu¬ 
tion of anythiug like a central authority; 
the natural result beiug, that the com¬ 
manders of garrisons aud detached forts, 
became accustomed to reason upon, instead 
of to obey, an order; aud disobeyed it 
altogether, if, in their opinion, aud looking 
to tlie state of affairs around them, its 
execution wub inexpedient. The loose reins 
were, liowever, gathered up by the new 
comm an der-in-chief with quiet determi¬ 
nation ; and at length, the most weari¬ 
some portion of his task being accom¬ 
plished, he quitted Calcutta on the 27th 
of October, and travelled, day and night, 
by horse dak to the seat of war. Between 
the Soane river avid Benares, he narrowly 
escaped falling into the bauds of a body of 
the mutinous 32nd N,I*, wlio were cross¬ 
ing the road at the very moment he came 
up* On the 1st of November he reached 
Allahabad; and, on the 2iid, be arrived 


at Futtebpoor (half-way to Cawnpoor), jus* 
as a body of British troops, consisting 
of H.M, 53rd Foot, 93rd Foot, the Naval 
Brigade, under Captain Peel, and a company 
of Royal Engineers, had defeated at Kudjwa, 
twenty miles distant, a considerable force, 
composed of the Dinapoor mutineers. The 
action had been severe, and the victory for 
some time doubtful * 

The mutineers had retreated to Cal pee, 
on the Jumna, to join a body of the Nana's 
adherents, commanded by Tantia Topee, 
whose name then, for the first time, took a 
prominent position in the accounts of our i 
spies* Azim Oollali had been paramount 
while treachery and massacre were viewed 
as the means of elevating the Nana to a 
throne; but now that military' ability was 
needful, the authority devolved on Tantia 
Topee, a Brahmin, born at Ahmednuggur, 
who had been from boyhood in the imme¬ 
diate service of the Nana* To the moment 
of his death he persisted in denying having 
borne any part in tJie Cawnpoor massacj^e; 
aud the probability is, that lie spoke the 
truth; for his feailess, unyielding dis¬ 
position rendered him indifferent to pleasing 
or displeasing the EiiropeanSi As a Brah¬ 
min, the slaughter of wonicii and children 
must have been utterly repugnant to bis pi iii- 
ciples; and his study of the old predatory 
system of Mabratta warfare, would show him 
that such crimes were denounced by the 
greatest men of his nation* The zeal and 
fidelity wdiich be evinced in the service of ! 
his hateful master, were extraordinary, I 

Tantia Topee w^as nearly fifty years of age; 
five feet six inches in height; stout, and ivell 
made, with an intelligent face and a large 
head, of great breadtli from ear to ear. His 
piercing black eyes were surmounted by 
sharply-arclied, grey eyebrows; and the . 
hair, with which his head was abundantly I 
covered—as well as that of his beard, mous- i 
tache, and wliiskers, w^as of the same colour. 
His look and bearing gave promise of 
prompt action, and dogged fixity of purpose* i 
The mutineers rallied round him with a 
confidence they never evinced ia any other | 
leader; and it was under liis banner that 
tile G\valior contingent placed themselves 
when, oil the 13tli of October, they broke , 
away from Sindia, and, after destroying I 
and defaciug their late cantonments, quitted ! 
Gw^alior, burning and wasting the country ; 

* Ctiinptiign ; by Lieutenant-colonel 

Alison*—Blackwood's Edinburgh Moffas^ine, Octo¬ 
ber, 1858* I 
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as they went, to revenge tlieni selves on the 
Maharajah, whom tliey denounced as the ^ 
great enemy and betrayer of their cause. 
They did not reach Cal pee until nearly tlie 
end of November : but the prospect of their 
earlier arrival greatly increased the difh- 
CLilties of the commander-iu-chief, whose 
whole force, of all arms, did not exceed ^ 
4,200 men; and who had to choose between 
the rescue of the Lucknow garrison from j 
the grasp of a strongly posted rebel army, | 
numbering at least 60,000, and the safety | 
of the intrenched camp at Cawnpoor, which | 
covered the boat-bridge across the Ganges, j 
and commanded the line of communication 
with Allaliabad, At the same time, the re¬ 
ports from the Punjab svere not satisfactory; 
an uneasy feeling was officially spoken of, 
which was privately explained as meaning, 
that the wild tril>e3 round Mooltan had 
risen and interrupted, if not cut oflP, our 
communication witit Ijahore. 

The position of Sindia, from being difScult, 
was fast becoming one of personal peril; 
the example of the Gwalior contingent 
going off in defiance, with a siege-train and 
abundant munitions of war, being almost 
irresistible to his household troops, Outram 
wrote from Lucknow (October 28th), ex¬ 
pressing his anxiety ^* to prevent the force 
being hurried from Cawnpoor to the Alum- 
bagh;” declaring, that it was obviously to 
the advantage of the state that the Gwalior 
rebels, then said to be preparing to cross 
into the Doab, should be first effectually 
destroyed, and that the relief of Lucknow 
should be a secondary consideration. The 
post at the Alumbagh had been strength¬ 
ened and supplied with food; but of the 
Lucknow garrison, Outram could only say— 
" We can manage to screw on, if absolutely 
necessary, till near the end of November, 
on further reduced rations. Only the 
longer we remain, the less physical strength 
we shall have to aid our friends with when 
they do advance, and the fewer guns shall 
we be able to move out in co-operation.-*^ 
This letter was unfortunate in its effect on 
Sir Colin Campbell; for he, knowing of old 
the cheerful and unselfish spirit of Outram, 
concluded the relief of Lucknow a matter 
of more pressing necessity thau was actually 
the case ; for, as Outram afterwards avowed, 
he was much deceived as to the quantity of 
grain iu store (which greatly exceeded the 
estimated araount). He added, however^— 
There was no doubt the few remaining 
gim-hullocks would not suffice; and I was 
VOL. ri. 3 o 


fully prepared to eke out the time by eating 
up our starving iiorses/^^ Sir Coliu could 
not entertain the idea of exposing the brave 
garrison to this extremity: their speedy 
rescue was clearly a paramount duty. On 
the 9th of November he quitted Cawnpoor, 
and, by a forced march of forty miles, joined 
the troops then assembling near tlie Bun- 
uee bridge. On the 11th, !ie reviewed his 
small force iu the centre of a vast plain, 
surrounded by woods. There were H.M, 
8tli, 53rd, 75th, and 93rd regiments; the 
Highlanders (93rd) being 800 strong— 
veterans, experienced, but not wasted, by 
the Crimean campaign, and enthusiasti¬ 
cally attacljed to their Scottish leader. 
There were the 2iid and 4th Punjab in¬ 
fantry, a small party of Native sappers 
and miners, H.M. 9th Lancers, detachments 
of Seik cavalry, and a squadron of Hodson's 
Horse, under the command of Lieutenant 
Gough. Captain Peel and his “ blue¬ 
jackets-*^ were an invaluable addition to 
the artillery. By great exertions, a small 
siege-traiiij principally manned by the 
sailors of Peel-*s Naval Brigade, had been 
prepared, and commissariat arrangements 
made, to overcome the difficulties under 
which Havelock had succumbed. 

On the following morning the force 
started, and that same evening encamped 
at the Alumbagh; not, however, without 
some opposition on the part of the enemy, 
who came forth from the neighbouring fort 
of Jellahabad, and attacked, with horse, 
foot, and guns, the head of the column as 
it approached the British post. The assail¬ 
ants were quickly driven back, with the 
loss of two field-pieces, taken in a brilliant 
charge by Goughts squadron. On the 13th, 
Sir Colin destroyed the fort of Jellahabad, 
and communicated with Outram by means 
of a semaphore telegraph, erected at the 
Residency and the Alumbagh; while the 
natives watched the working of the Jong 
arms of the machine in Lucknow, and 
vainly fired volleys of musketry against its 
many-coloured flags. 

It is said that Sir Colin originally pro¬ 
posed to cross the Goomtee, move up its 
left bank, opposite the Residency, and, 
under cover of his heavy guns, throw up a 
bridge, and withdraw the garrison. But 
Outram pointed out so many local difficul¬ 
ties in this route, that Sir Colin abandoned 
it, and adopted, instead, that suggested by 

• Letter, 27th fuly, 1858.—Russeirs voh 
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Outram y which was, to make a flank march 
across country, and advance by the Dil* 
koosha, Martiniere, and the line of palaces, 
upon the Residency. 

A brave and able European guide, per¬ 
fectly acquainted w^itli the locality, and the 
relative position of besieged and besiegers, 
had joined the camp at Biinnee^ and the 
information obtained from him was very 
important at this crisis* 

A faithful Hindoo, named Canonjee Lai, 
was the destined bearer of the despatches 
from the Residency, as well as of plans of 
the city, and various directions calculated 
to facilitate the advance; when an nncove- 
nanted civilian, named Kavanagh, who had 
been acting as assistant field-engineer, 
volunteered to accompany the native mes¬ 
senger* Colonel R. Napier,chiefof Sir James 
Outram^s staff, communicated the offer to 
the general- He hesitated to sanction so 
perilous an attempt; but at last yielded 
his consent* Kavanagh went home to his 
wife and children, and parted from them 
at seven o^clock in the evening of the 9th 
of November, leaving his wife under the 
impression that he was going on duty for 
the night to the mines, Half-an-hour 
later he presented himself to Sir James and 
his staff, disguised as a bud mash—that is, 
one of the ordinary mutineers of the city, 
with sword and shield, native-made shoes, 
tight trow sera, a yellow silk koortah (or 
jacket) over a tight-fitting white muslin 
shirt, a yellow-colon red chintz sheet thrown 
round his shoulders, a cream-coloured 
turban, and a white waistband* His face, 
throat, and hands were coloured with lamp¬ 
black dipped in oil, no better material 
being obtainable. This, the most important 
part of the disguise, was the least satisfac¬ 
tory ; but Kavanagh trusted for success to 
the darkness of the night, to his conver¬ 
sance with the native language, and, most 
of all, to the courage and tact of Canonjee 
Lai, to shield him from notice; and the 
event justified his confidence in his com¬ 
panion* The two men passed through the 
principal street of the city, and found it 
dark, dreary, find deserted by the best 
part of its inhabitants* They had to ford 
the Goomtee, and to wade through one of 
the large jheels or swamps common in 
Oude I and, in so doing, the colour was 
nearly washed off the hands of Kavanagh, 
The enemy were strongly posted round the 
Alumbagh ; therefore Canoujee induced his 
companion to proceed to the camp at Bun- 


nee; and Kavanagh, altliough his feet were 
sore and bleeding with the hard, tight 
native shoes, consented to do so* About 
four o'clock in the morning of the 10th of 
November they reached a British outpost, 
and were speedily ushered into the presence 
of the eommander-iu-chief* 

Sir Colin fully appreciated the worth of 
a service at once brilliant and useful: and 
there is something cljaracteristic in the ; 
cordial praise w^itli which he mentions, in 
consecutive paragraphs of a despatch to 
Calcutta, the gallantry of the uncovenauted 
civilian, and that of a young nobleman 
(Lord Seymour), also a volunteer, who 
acco ra pan i ed t h e ft rce d u ri n g th e o p e r at io i is 
for the relief of Lucknow, Mr. Kavanagh 
received from government a present of 
£%,000 in money, and admission into the 
regular civil service of India. 

The march from the Alumbagh com- | 
menced at nine o'clock on the morning of the j 
14tli, the men having ihree days' food in their I 
havresacks* An expected reiJiforcemeut of | 
600 or 700 men (including portions of 
H.M* 23rd and 82ijd regiments) joined the 
rear-guard after the advaivce liad begun; 
raising the total force to about 4,000 men, 
including 700 cavalry. The route taken 
surprised the enemy; and no opposition was 
made until the British advanced guard 
approached the wall of the Dilkoosba park, 
when a smart fire of matchlocks was opened, 
and a considerable body of skirmishers fired, 
under cover of a grove of old trees inside 
the park ; their white dresses, and the bright i 
flash of tlieir musketry, being couspicuous 
as they glided from trunk to trunk* After 
a running fight of about two hours, in 
which onr loss was very iuconsiderable, 
the enemy w'aa driven down the hill to the 
Martiniei'e college, across the garden and 
park of the Martiiiiere, and far beyond the 
canal* The Dilkoosha and the Martiiiiere 
were occupied by the British troops; a bridge 
over the canal was seized, and a lodgment 
effected in a part of the suburb on the 
other side* The troops bivouacked for the 
night without tents, with their arms by 
their sides. The advance was to have been 
resumed on the following day; but the 
necessity of waiting for provisions and 
small-arm ammunition from the Alumbagh, 
which, by a misapprehension of orders, had 
not arrived in time, caused twenty-four 
hours’ delay; and it was not till early on 
the 16tb that the ai'my was again in 
motion- The Martiniere and Dilkoosha 
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were stili to be held; and the consequent 
deduction of troops, left Sir Colin only 
3,000 bayonets wherewith to cut his way 
through tlje 60,000 besiegers of the Resi¬ 
dency* The first point of attack was 
the Secuuderbagh—an extensive building, 
situated in a garden of 120 yards square, 
surrounded by a high wall of solid masonry, 
loopholed all round, and strongly gar¬ 
risoned; while opposite to it was a village, 
at a distance of about 100 yards, also loop- 
holed and filled with men* The Bntish 
force approached the Secunderbagh by a 
lane, or naiTow defile, through a wood; 
and the enemy was evidently again taken 
by surprise, So hazardous did tlie roove- 
naent appear, that ** a staff officer remarked 
to his right-hand comrade—^ If these fellows 
allow one of us to get out of this cul-de- 
saa alive, they deserve every one of them 
to be hanged,^ But the natives did 
not recognise their opportunity until too 
late. The guns were pushed rapidly for¬ 
ward, and tlie troops passed at a gallop, 
through a cross-fire, between the village 
and the Secunderhagb, With great labour 
and peril. Captains Blount and Travers 
brought their artillery to bear on the 
inclosnre; and, at the end of about an * 
hour and a-half, the building was carried 
by storm, by portions of the 53rd, 93rd, the 
4tli Punjab infantry, and a battalion of 
detachments under Major Barnston, The 
garrison had no means of escape; the only 
gate being hehl by tlie conquerors. Many 
sepoys fought to the last; but some begged 
for mercy* None was shown ;t *iot a man 
escaped, and five or six women are said to 
have been killed.J The slaughter was ter¬ 
rific : it was carried on by the officers with 
revolvers, by the Seiks and Highlanders 
with muskets and swords, until sunset, when 
more than 2,000 native corpses lay, in 
w^eltering heaps, in that vast charnel-house, § 
When an entrance to the Secunderbagh 
had been effected. Captain Peel went to 
the front with his naval siege-train, and ad¬ 
vanced tow’arda the Shah Nujeef—a domed 
mosque, with a parapet at the top, inclosed 
in a loopholed wall, with an entrance 
covered by a regular work in masonry* 
A heavy oannonade was commenced, and 

* Colonel Alison,—Blackwood, October, 1858, 
t Guhbins, p, 307* 
j Times, April 13lh, 1857. 

5 Sir Colin Campbell himself states, in his des¬ 
patch (Nov. 18th, 1857), that above 2,000 of the 
enemy were carried out dead* 


maintained by the British for three hours; 
but at the end of that time, it was tnanifest 
that we were losing, not gaining ground* 
“The trten/^ Colonel Alison writes, “were 
falling fast; even Peel^s usually bright face 
became grave and anxious. Sir Colin sat 
on liis w^hite horse, exposed to the whole 
storm of shot ; looking intently on the Shah 
Nujeef, which was wreathed in columns of 
smoke from the burning buildings in its 
front, but sparkled all over with the bright 
flash of small arms,” 

The heavy artillery proved insufficient to 
the task : the place, if carried at all, must, 
it was evident, be won by the aid of the 
bayonet. The attempt could no longer 
be delayed: the troops could advance no 
fiirtlier^—could not even hold their present 
position much longer, unless the fire of the 
Shah Nujeef were subdued; and retreat 
through the narrow lane could only be 
effected with great difficulty, at a risk of 
fearful loss, little short of extermination. 

There was no alternative, and the assault 
was made, Sir Colin, not contented with 
directing the movement, himself took the 
Icad^—a fact which he passes over in his 
despatch; giving the merit of the victory 
eventually gained, exclusively to others* In 
this reserve he showed much judgment; for 
his habit of taking himself and his staff 
into the thickest of the fight, was, in prin¬ 
ciple, his weak point as a cotnmander-in- 
chief; vet, in practice, it became an element 
of success, 

The seeming contradiction between his 
extreme economy of the lives of others, and 
readiness to imperil his own, w^as very con¬ 
spicuous in the early operations in Oude, 
While young officers wrote home to their 
parents to be of good cheer, for Sir Colin 
“ never expended a man where a bullet 
w^onld serve his turn;” the more experienced 
watched, with unceasing anxiety, the manner 
in which, when men and not bullets were 
needed to do the work, the life which was 
incomparably of most value was instantly 
placed in jeopardy. For glory or loot the 
old Highlander cared little, if at all: he 
was free from any love of killing for its own 
sake;|j but he had no ordinary amount 
of that daring which “turns danger to 

11 In 1839, when Sir Colin Campbell was sent to 
Hull to assist in quelliiJK the disturbances among 
the colliers, Sir Charles Napier remarked^ that he 
was precisely the character needed^ “a hardy soldier, 
but gentle and just;” adding—I want not buihes 
to join the civilians* cry for mujderinf tbe people to 
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delight*^' He was never egotistical, and 
rarely selfish j but wlieu peril was to be en- 
countered, then he seized the lion^s share, 
and eagerly took his [)lace in front of his 
troops^—a mark for the foe* That he should 
have escaped safe in life ^nnl limb is mar¬ 
vellous* It is, however, possible that he may 
have considered the hazard he eucountered, 
justified by its effect on the troops. 

« The Shah Xujeef [be writes] was stormed in the 
holdeK* manner by the 93i'd Highlanders, under 
Brigadier Hope, supported b) a battalion of detach- 
merits under Jlajor Barnston, who was, I regret to 
say, severely wounded ; Captain Peel leading up his 
heavy guns, with extraordinayy gallantry, within a 
few yards of the building, to batter the massive 
stone walls* The withering fire of the Highlanders 
effectually covered the Kaval Brigade from great 
loss j but it was an action almost unexampled in 
war. Captain Peel behaved very^ much as if he 
had been laying the SAwinoti alongside an enemy’s 
frigate*"* 

Only Sir ColiiPs knowledge of the weak¬ 
ness of Native troops wdthoat European 
guidance—or, to use his own comparison, of 
the inefficiency of the bamboo spear with¬ 
out the steel tip, could have justified him in 
an attempt to storm such a place as the Shah 
Nnjeefi Just as a practised chess-player 
will overwhelm a novice with a stroke which 
he could not venture upon with a more 
equal adversary ; so Sir Colin, accustomed I 
to Indiau warfare, knew that the danger of 
hurling his troops against those stone walls, 
was worth risking for the sake of the 
advantage which might be gained by the 
British, could they succeed in inspiring the 
enemy wdth the madness of panic. 

These anticipationa w*ere realised: the 
natives succumbed at the very moment when 
the victory w-as theirs; but they lacked 
intelligence to see, and nerve to grasp it. 
The struggle vpas long and severe, as the 
following particulars will show. They are 
gathered partly fi’om private sources, but 
chiefly from Colonel Alison^s graphic nar¬ 
rative ; the authorship of wdiich is evidenced 
by the omission of any notice of the service 
rendered, and the wounds receded, by Inm- 
self and his younger brother. When the 
artillery failed. Sir Colin collected the 93rd 
around him, and told them that he had not 
intended to have employed them again that 

make an example. One may be required—so much 
the worse; but let not soldiers seek occasion for it, 
as almost all the civil gentlemen seem to do: let us 
avoid that as we would sin and death/*— Li/e qf 
Mttpier. 

* Despatch, Nov* ISih, 1857.^— Lon<Ioti Gazette^ 
January 16th, 18^8* 


day; but that the Shah Nujeef must be 
taken by them with the bayonet; and he 
would go with them himself* 

The Highlanders were ready, quite ready, 
to follow Colin Campbell to the death ; and 
not they only : the whole of the troops 
recognised the calm courage of the leader 
who never exposed a man of tliem to any 
needless peril or fatigue: they knew he 
had counted the cost, and were willing to 
share w ith him a danger as great as that 
to which the six hundred rode at BHlaklava. 
The object to be gained was incomparably 
greater. Tlie lives at stake were not merely 
those of soldiers, who might well be ready 
to die sword in hand; it was to rescue 
women and children tliat Sir Colin now 
led the desperate assault* 

At the word of command, the royal ar¬ 
tillery {Middleton*s battery) dashed forward 
with loud cheers, the drivers waving their 
whips, the gunners their caps, as they 
galloped past PeePs gunaj and, in the 
teeth of a deadly fire, utiiimbered, and 
poured hi round after round of grape* 
Peel worked his pieces with redoubled 
energy ; and under cover of this iron storm, 
the 98rd rolled on in one vast waveP' 
The comraandei'-iu-chief rode first with his 
sword drawn, his form as upright, his eye 
I as keen, as ^vhen he led the stormers at St* 
Sebastian in 181^. His staff crowded round 
him* The men fell fast; but the column 
coutiuued to advance without a check till 
it reached the foot of the loopholed wall, 
which was nearly twenty feet high. There 
was no breach, and the assailants had no 
scaling-ladders. Two of PeePa guns were 
brouglit to bear within a few yards of the 
wall; and, covered by the fusillade of the 
infantry, the sailors shot fast and strong: 
but though the masonry fell off in flakes, 
it left the mass behind, perpendicular, and 
inaccessible as ever* The muskets of the 
garrison did great execution; the officers 
on horseback w'ere nearly all wounded or 
dismounted. Sir Colia was not touched 
at this time, but had been slightly wounded 
earlier in the day, by a ball which reached 
him after passing through the head of a 
93rd grenadier. The elder of the Alisons, 
while j-iding a little in advance of Sir 
Colin, in the hope of shielding him, was 
struck in the elbow and wrist by two balls, 
fired from a wall-piece, which shattered 
his left arm to pieces. The younger, whose 
sword had been shivered to pieces in his 
hand while lie rode up with the storming 
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party to the Secutiderb^gh, had a second 
narrow escape. He was struck from his 
horse by a l>all in tljc breastj which glanced 
off round his ribs, and came out at his 
back, instead of passing throiigli his heart. 
The remniniiig members of the staff—Baird, 
Metcalfe, and Foster, with the two gallant 
volunteers, Lord Seymour and Mr ^Kavanagh, 
who were actively employed in conveying 
Sir Cohn’s orders, and searching along the 
wall for some breach at which the men 
might enter—all had their horses hit in 
two or three places. Brigadier Hope (whose 
^Howering form and gentle smile” were 
eagerly watched by the Highlanders) and 
his aide-de-camp were rolling on the ground 
at the same moment. 

Sir Colin’s brow grew anxious and care¬ 
worn* By his orders the dead and wounded 
were carried to tlie rear, and some rocket- 
frames brouglit up, and thrown with ad- 
noirable precision into the interior of the 
building. Under cover of this movement 
the guns were drawn off; and no one, not 
Sir Colin himself, anticipated the degree of 
alarm produced on the garrison by the fiery 
projectiles. As the last throw of a despe¬ 
rate game, Adrian Hope, collecting some 
fifty men, stole cautiously through the 
jungle, and reached, unpercelved, a portion 
of the wall, where he had noticed a narrow 
fissure. Up this a single man was, with 
some difficulty, pushed; he saw no one 
on the inside; and w^as quickly follow'ed 
by Hope, Ogilvy,'*^ Allgood,f and others.. 
These pushing on, to their astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed, and, 
gaining the gate, threw it open for their 
comrades, who entered in time to see the 
white dresses of the last of the garrison 
before they disappeared at tlie back of the 
fortress, being soon hidden in the rolling 
smoke and the dense shadows of night. 
The destruction caused by the rockets, and 
the unexpected appearance of some of the 
British within the walls, had produced the 
evacnation of the fortress. 

The day’s operations were thus brought 
to a successful close. Once again the men 
bivouacked under the canopy of heaven. 
No tents had been brought, and no camp¬ 
fires could be lighted. Before the morning 
dawned, the bells of the city rang out loud 
and clear; the beating of many drums was 
heard; and in expectation of an impend¬ 
ing attack, the British ranks were formed. 

• Attached to the Madras sappers. 

t Assistant quartermaster-general. 


None such was, however, attempted: and 
preparations were made for the expulsion 
of the enemy from the buildings which 
intervened between the Shah Nnjeef and 
the Besidency. Outram, on his part, was 
not idle. He blew up the enemy’s works 
near him; brought artillery to bear upon a 
building, known to the Europeans as the 
Mess-house of the 32nd regiment, but 
which, under the native rule, was called the 
Koorsheyd Munzii, or Happy Palace; made 
vigorous sorties, and opened a heavy fire 
on the Tara Kohtee and the Kaiserbagli, 
from his heavy guns, howitzers, and mor¬ 
tars. By the afternoon the communication 
was open; and although the road was ex¬ 
posed to tlie musket-shot of the enemy, 
Outram and Havelock ran the gauntlet, 
and rode forth to meet their deliverer. A 
long glad shout rang forth from the troops 
as they watched the evident satisfaction 
with which Sir Colin received the hearty 
thanks and congratulations of Ontram.J 
Mansfield, Hope Grant, Adrian Hope, Peel, 
Greathed, Ewart, Norman, Hope John¬ 
stone, Baird (Sir David), Anson, Gough, 
the Alisons, and scores of other officers 
were individually welcomed; and the de¬ 
fending and relieving force shook Imrids in 
a tumult of joyous excitement. The gain 
was great, but the cost heavy. The total 
British casualties were 122 killed, and 414 
wounded. 

The relief of the Eesidency was speedily 
followed by its evacuation; for Sir Colin 
knew that his presence was imperatively 
needed at C awn poor. He had resolved on 
seeing the women and children placed in 
safety ; and, if possible, without subjecting 
them to tiie chance of a stray shot. Sir 
James Outram thought that if the Kaiser- 
bagh were destroyed, two strong brigades 
of 600 men would suffice to hold the city. 
Sir Cohn considered, that to leave another 
small garrison in Lucknow^, would be “ to 
repeat a military error;” and resolved on 
placing a strong movable division at the 
Alnmbagh, as the best means of holding 
the city in check, and overawing the sur¬ 
rounding country. The Kesidency was, he 
said, a false position, and could not be 
reached without severe loss on the part of 
a relieving army: he farther avowed his 
opinion, that the annexation of Oude was 
an impolitic measure, and unpopular with 
all classes.§ 

t Rees* of Lucknowy p. 326. 

§ Gubbins* Mvtinws in Oudh^ p* 411. 
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The order for withdrawal was given by 
Sir Colin immediately after his arrival at 
the Residency; and everything was done 
to disguise from the enenay the prepara¬ 
tions which were being made for the evacu¬ 
ation of the position so long and lesolutelj 
defended. The Kaiserbagh was bombarded 
on the 20th, 21stj and 22nd of Novem¬ 
ber; and the rebels, in momentary ex¬ 
pectation of the storming of the three 
breaches made in the walls, never dreamed 
of what was taking place within the Resi¬ 
dency compound. 

On the night of the 19th, the wotnen 
and children, the sick and wounded, the 
state prisoners, the kiug^s treasure and 
jewels, J024O,OOO in money, and all the 
guns worth tKking away, were safeiy trans¬ 
ferred from the Residency to the camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell at tlie Dilkoosha, with¬ 
out exciting the notice of the enemy. The 
removal was attended with extreme anxiety 
to the commander-in-chief; who, moreover, 
then ascertained that his movements had 
been needlessly hastened by the nnfortii- , 
nate mistake regarding the quantity of 
grain remaining in store, which was proved 
by the amount left behind for want of 
means of carriage. The proceedings, at 
this crisis, excited great interest in Eng¬ 
land, and every little detail was seized and 
dwelt on in the new^spapers. Many of tlie 
alleged incidents "were wholly fictitious. 
The anecdote related hy Mr* Rees, and 
alluded to by other writers,^ regarding the 
surprise wuth w'hich Sir Colin beheld tbe 
dainties set before him at Gubbius' 
house and his alleged inquiry^ why 
they had uot been given to the starving 
garrison?”—had its origin in Lucknow; 
which was not the case with the tale re¬ 
garding the Scotchwoman, who was alleged 
to have been the first to communicate to 
the Lucknow gamson the approach of the 
relieving force; she hearing the pibroch of 
the Highlanders playing the ** Campbells 
are coming,” when dull lowland ears could 
detect nothing but the accustomed roar of 
cannon. The “Jessie Brown” storyf—for 

• See Captain Goodens (e4th regiment) Letter, 
published in the TimeSj January 15th, l8o8. 

t It was originally a little romance, written by a 
French governeas at Jersey, for the use of her pupils; 
which found its way into a Paris paperj thence 
to the Jersey Times ; -thence to the London Times 
(December 12ih, 1857) j and afterwaids appeared in 
Dearly all the journals of the United Kingdom. 

X TimeSf April 13th, 1857. Mr. Russell added, 
that ** in order to make a proper effect, moat of the 


such was the uame of the fictitious heroine— 
like the writing on the Cavvnpoor slaughter¬ 
house, carried its own reftitation with it; 
blit the report regarding Sir Colin had 
more probability. It was incorrect; for 
he never visited Gubbins^ house, much 
less dined there. His life w^as, however, 
one unvarying protest against luxury; and 
Mrs. luglis, in describing him to her friends 
in England, remarks—“ Sir Colin is much 
liked ; he is living now exactly as a private 
soldier; takes his rations, and lies down 
whenever he can, to rest.” The insight 
wiiich the different narratives of the siege 
afford into the strangely varied phases of 
life in Lucknow' (so opposite to the mo¬ 
notonous uuiformity of misery endured at 
Cawnpoor, where every vestige of conven¬ 
tionality had perished), renders it easy to 
understand Mr. RiisselTs account of the 
embarrassing ingredient which the cai^e of 
so many ladies and children (not to men¬ 
tion ladies' maids) formed in tiie calcula¬ 
tions of the commander-in-eJaief. He 
was in a fev^er at the various small delays 
wliich they considered necessary; and, 
courteous as he is to women, he for once 
was obliged to be 'a little stern' when he 
found the dear creatures a little unreason¬ 
able.” The prolonged discussion regarding 
the amount of luggage to be taken, and 
the pleading for “these few little ciothea- 
trunks,” must have been trying to the 
courteous, kindly old bachelor, whose own 
notions of necessaries and comforts were 
almost Spartan in simplicity ; but he “ sus¬ 
tained his position w'ith unfliucliiug forti¬ 
tude ; till at length, when he thought he had 
seen the last of them out of the place, two 
young ladies came trippingly in, whisked 
about the Residency for a short time, and 
then, with nods and smiles, departed, 
saying, graciously, * We'li be back again 
presently.' ^ No, ladies, no; you'll be 
good enough to do nothing of the kind/ 
exclaimed he: ^ you have been here quite 
long enough, I am sure; and I have had 
quite enough trouble in getting von out 
of it.'”t 

ladies came out in their best gowns and bonnets. 
Whether * Betty gave the cheek a little touch of 
red or not, I cannot say i but 1 am assured the army 
of fashion, thouf^h somewhat behind the season, 
owing to the difficulty of communicating with tbe 
Calcutta modistesf was very creditable.'’ Captaiu 
Goode stales, concerning the evacuation of the He- 
Bidenoy—“ Tbe ladiea had to walk out; and I went 
to see them, expecting to find them looking very 
miserable. Instead of that, they looked quite well, 
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TKe retirement of tlie garrison com¬ 
menced at midnight on the 22ndj imder 
cover of Sir Coiin^s outposts: tlieu these 
were quietly withdrawn; the pickets fell 
back through the supports j the supports 
glided away between the intervals of the 
reserve; the reserve^ including the cora- 
mander-iu-chiefj silently defiled into the 
lane; while the enemy, seeing the lights 
and fires still burning, and no particular 
change in the general aspect of the place, 
thought the Residency still occupied, and 
kept up the usual desultory night-firing of 
matchlocks and musketry. 

On the raorniug of the 23rdj with the 
last straggler* safe within his camp. Sir 
Colin issued a general order, in which he 
expressed his gratitude to the force under 
his command, in the manner of a man who 
draws his breath freely after a tedious, 
perilous adventure. "With regard to the 
arduous duty performed by the troops, Sir 
Colin used these remarkable words:— 

**Froni the morning of the 10th, till last night, 
the whole force has been one outlying picket, never 
out of fire, and covering an immense extent of 
ground, to permit the garrison to retire scathless 
and in safely, covered by the whole of the relieving 
force, * ^ ♦ I'he movement of retreat of last 
night, by which the final rescue of the garrison was 
efiectcd, was a model of discipline and exactness. 
The consequence w as, that the enemy w as completely 
deceived, and the force retired by a narrow tortuous 
l^ne—the only line of retreat open in the face of 
50,000 enemies—without molestaiion/^f 

The arrival at the Dilkooslia was clouded 
by the death of Sir Henry Havelock, who 
had borne that designation only four days, 
haviug learnt from Sir Colin the news of 
his nomination as a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. . The honours and wealth in 
store for his family he could hardly have 

dressed up with w-hite kid gloves; and made me feel 
quite ashamed of my dirty appearance, as I had 
been sleeping on the ground, in the dirt, for several 
nights^*’— Imies, January loth, 1857, 

* Captain Waterman was left behind asleep* He 
woke two hours after the departure of the garrison, 
and, terrified at hia position, ran on and on through 
the darkness of night, till, breathless and exhausted, 
he at length overtook the rear-guard. The shock 
affected his intellect for eome time,—Rees, p. 347. 
t Sir Colin CampbelTa despatch, 23rd Nov„ 1857. 
J "When the news of Havelock's death reached 
England, many verses were written in honour of his 
memory. One of his biographers declared— 

** The heralds have made search, and found his 
lineage of the best: 

He stands amid the sons of God, a son of 
God confess'd T* 

Hev* W. Brock’s Mavekckf p, 273, 
Punch also made some strong assertions; but 


anticipated, much less the extraordinary, 
though ephemeral, enthusiasm felt for him 
in England—epitemeral, that is, in its ex¬ 
aggeration; for, beyond ail question, its 
object was a good' and gallant man, and 
will doubtless be esteemed as such, when 
the reaction caused by indiscriraitiate lauda¬ 
tion shall have passed away. His career 
had been an arduous one; aud he sank 
quickly, but gently, at the last; his com¬ 
plaint (dysentery) being aggravated by tlie 
bread-want/^ so severely felt at Lucknow. 
Mr, Gabbins, who went to the geoeral^s 
tent the day before his death, approached 
the dhoolie in ivbieh he lay, aud found 
young Havelock seated on the ground be¬ 
side Ids fatiier, with one arm powerless, in 
a sling, and with the other supplying the 
wants of the dying man, who would allow 
no one to render him any attendance but 
his SOU- Sir Henry expired on the 24th; 
and his remains were carried to the Alum- 
bagh, and there interred *J 

The whole force—women and children, 
sick and wounded, treasure aud baggage— 
reached the Alum bagh without molesta¬ 
tion; and, on the 27th, Sir Colin, leaving 
4,000 men with General Ontram, started 
for Cawnpoor with about 3,000 men, 
and the women, children, aud treasure 
rescued from Lucknow* He took with 
lum the wounded of both forces. In all, 
2,000 helpless persons had to be borne 
along by troops only one-third more nu¬ 
merous. Bunnee bridge was safely reached 
the same evening; tlie general encamped a 
little beyond it, and there heard heavy 
firing in the direction of Cawnpoor. No 
news had been received from that place for 
several days, and it was evidently necessary 
to press forward as quickly as possible. 

they were limited in their scope to this present 
life j and ended with the following line^— 

Dead, he keeps the realm he saved 
Mr* Bussell (who left England in December) was 
surprised at finding, that" among his fellow-traveliers, 
the £Anglo] Indians on board did not, as a general 
rule, exhibit much enthusiasm about Havelock," 
Still greater was his astonishment at visiting the 
grave at the Alumbagh, and finding it in the un¬ 
clean garden-ground, used as a halting-place by the 
drivers of sheep and oxen along the Cawnpoor 
road. The letter H, rudely carved on a tree, marked 
the spot; and at the foot of it was a trench, about 
six feet long and three broad, which was filled with 
mud. The ground had apparently fallen in, as if 
the wood or brick which had been used to protect 
the coffin, had become decayed," Such was tlie 
condition of Havelock's grave, November 28th, 1858* 
—Rusaell'a Didry tVi India in the Year 1858-'9 ; 
voL ii*, p* 335, 
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Early on the following morning, the troops, 
convoy and all, were again in motion. 
Shortly after tlie mardi waa resumed, two 
or three notes were successively brought to 
Sir Culin—^first announcing that Cawnpoor 
had been attacked; secondly, that General 
Windham, the officer in command, was 
hard pressed; and thirdly, that he had 
been obliged to fall back from outside the 
city into his in trench meat. 

Cawnpoor .—General Windham (an officer 
well known in coiincetion with one of the 
most conspicuous features in the Crimean 
war~the attack on the Hedan) had re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the advance of the 
Gwalior contingent, and had asked, and 
obtaiTied leave, about the 14th of Novem¬ 
ber, to be allowed to detain detachments 
instead of forwarding them to Lucknow, 
by which means Ijis garrison was increased, 
until, on the 26th of November, it numbered 
1,700 effective men. Among the officers 
was Captain Mowbray Thomson, one of 
the four survivors of tlie first Cawnpoor 
massacre. His exertions m^nioly contributed 
to the timely construction of the fort 
erected there; which, after all, was but '* an 
indifferent fete-de-ponij covering the bridge 
which was thrown at that point over the 
Ganges/^* An eye-witness writes—But 
for his working hand-to-hand with his men 
and artificers, from day dawn to dark, day 
by day, as though he had a frame of iron, 
nerves of steel, and an indomitable will, the 
most important works would have remained 
unfinished when the late fearful storm broke 
upon ns.^^f Captain Thomson's knowledge 
of native character, and his kindly disposi¬ 
tion, gave Iiim great influence with the 
natives, 4,000 of whom were constantly 
employed) the digging being done by tlie 
men, wiio received twopence a-day for 
labouring from sunrise to souset; the 
women and childijen, w'ho carried away 
the earth in their hands, earning each a 
penny4 

Sir Colin CarapbelPs instructions to 
General Windham were, " not to move out 
to attack, unless compelled to do so by 
circumstances, to save the bombardment of 

* Defence of Caicnpoor in NcvemheTi 1857; bv 
Colonel Adye, C-B.; p. 3. 

t Letter dated Cawnpoor, December 7th.* — 
Tbnes^ January 28th, 1858. 

1 Thomson's Story of Vnwnpocr^ p. 231. 

§ Colonel Adye^s Diftnce of Oawnpoor* 

|j Sir Colin, in cotiYe«ing with Mr. Eussell at 
Cawnpoor, “laid the greatest stress on the all- 
inaportance of handling soldiers judicioiisly when 


the in trench raeTit/*§ The difficulty lay in 
deciding wlmt circumstances w-oiild warrant 
a movement which at Lucknow and at 
Agra !iad produced such disastrous results. 
General Windham considered that it would 
be better to run the risk of meeting, rather 
timii of waiting, the approach of the con¬ 
joined force of tlie Nana's troops and the 
Gwalior contingent. He w'as quite new to 
Indian ^varfare: he must have heard how 
easily Havelock had driven the Nana from 
his positions at Cawnpoor and at Bithoor; 
but he does not appear to have understood, 
that the Gwalior contingent, a compact and 
disciplined force, possessed of a siege-traiu, 
and the knowledge ueedrul for its use, 
formed a new element in the rebel cause; 
and neither he nor any other person, at 
this time, suspected the ability of Tantia 
Topee, or his manner of handling the Nana's 
beaten and dispirited troops. Moreover, 
the English force was composed of detach¬ 
ments which had never before acted together 
in the field ; and some of them (just arrived 
from England) had been engaged, under 
Windham, in two unsuccessful attacks 
against the Redan —n circumstance wViich 
Sir Colin himself subsequently alluded to, 
in reference to the second series of disasters 
at Cawnpoor.[| 

On the morning of the 26th of Novem¬ 
ber, Windham set forth with 1,200 infantry, 
TOO sowars, and eight guns, in the hope of 
repelling 20,000 men with 40 guns. After 
marching eight or nine miles, he came upon 
the advanced guard of the enemy* drawn 
up in the dry bed of tlie Pandoo Nuddee. 
Falling upon them without a moment's 
hesitation, he carried their position at the 
first rush, and chased them through a vil¬ 
lage half a mile in the rear; but soon the 
main body of the rebels was seen advanc¬ 
ing ill such strength, that Windham gave 
the order for retreat; and, closely followed, 
bat not attacked, by the enemy, fell back 
upon Cawnpoor, and encamped for the night 
in a plain outside the city.^ 

The next morning, the enemy, led by 
Tantia Topee, suddenly surrounded and as¬ 
saulted the force. Windham considering, 

they nre taken under fire for the first lime. * It may 
take years lo make infantry which has once re¬ 
ceived a severe check, feel confidence in itself again ; 
indeed, it will never be done, perhaps, except by the 
moat careful handling. It is still longer before 
cavalry, once beaten, recover the dash and enterprise 
which constitute ao much of their merit. * — Diary, 
toL i., p, 200. 

^ General Windham's despatch, Nov. 30tb, 1857. 
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it would appear, that lie hivd only' na¬ 
tives to contend with, and quite unversed 
ill the Mahratta tactics which his opponent 
had studied so zeaiouslT, left Ids flank ex¬ 
posed, and made no provision for the safety 
of his camp. At the end of five hoars' 
fighting in front, he proceeded, in person, 
to ascertain the state of things in the iu- 
trenchments, and found that the enemy had 
turned our flank, penetrated into the town, 
and attacked the new fort. An order was 
given for a general retirement within the 
outer intrenchment, A panic ensued ; the 
camp-follo^vers fled ; and the advanced camp, 
with much equipage and baggage, fell into 
the hands of the enemy. In the hurried 
flight, a 24-pounder was overturned and 
abandoned in one of the narrow streets in 
the city* Colonel Adye and Captain Aus¬ 
tin crept out at midnight with a hundred 
men, and brought it in. 

Still desirous of not entirely shutting 
himself up witlnn the intreucliments, the 
general made arrangements for holding the 
broken and wooded ground between the 
town and the Ganges, where the church 
and assembly-rooms stood. These build¬ 
ings contained nearly all the field-stores 
and luggage of the commander-in-chiefs 
army; which, with unaccountable impru¬ 
dence, Windham had neglected to remove 
within the works during the night of the 
27th, On the following morning the enemy 
occupied the town, erected batteries in front 
of it, and carried on the attack with such 
rigour, that, before the close of the day, the 
garrison had everywhere fallen back into 
the intrenchments ; leaving the commissa¬ 
riat stores, including 500 tents, 11,000 
rounds of Enfield cartridges, a large quan¬ 
tity of saddlery and harness, and similar 
camp requisites (for the manufacture of 
which Cawnpoor ia famous), with officers' 
and soldiers' baggage, and private property 
valued at £50,000, in the hands of the 
rebels. There had been much determined 
courage evinced during the day; but its 
results were marred by the want of effective 
combination. The Rifle Brigade long held 
its ground most bravely; but the palm 
of suflFering and of daring on that calamitous 
day, is generally accorded to ILM. 64th* 
The guns from the centre battery of 
tlie enemy were committing fearful havoc 
amongst Brigadier Carthew's brigade. Per¬ 
ceiving this, the colonel of the 64th, Briga¬ 
dier Wilson, headed a successful charge on 
the battery ; but being unsupported, the 
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advantage, clearly gained, was soon lost. It 
appears that the movement was made with¬ 
out the order of the general commanding; 
for Windham, in his despatch, speaks of Bri¬ 
gadier Wilson, as having “ thought proper, 
prompted by zeal for the service, to lead 
his regiment against four guns, placed in 
front of Brigadier Carthew." The regi¬ 
ment (ILM. 64th) was represented by only 
fourteen officers and 160 men ; but detach¬ 
ments of H.M. 34th and 82iid, raised the 
number associated in the attack to 300. 
The chief loss fell on the 64th: seven 
officers wore killed, aud two wounded; while 
of tlie men, eighteen were killed, and fifteen 
w’'ouuded, Brave old Brigadier Wilson 
(whose horse, wounded in two places, carried 
him witli difficulty over the rough ground) 
was pushing on with all possible speed to 
the front, shouting, ^'^Now, boys, you have 
them!" when he was struck down, mortally 
wounded- The men carried him to the 
rear, while he continued to urge them to 
maintain the honour of the corps. Major 
Stirli ng then took command of the 64th, and 
was killed in the act of spiking a gun; as 
was also Captain M^Crea, a very promising 
officer, who was surrounded and cut to pieces 
while spiking the enemy's fourth giin.* 

It is said that the charge was not only 
unsupported, but that the British guns 
opened fire on the 64th ;t and Brigadier 
Carthew mentious the fact of his own troops 
firing in the dark into each other, as one 
of the causes which rendered his position 
untenable, and obliged him to retire with¬ 
out permission, and without waiting for the 
reinforcements which, in compliance with , 
his request, Geiier.al Windham was then 
bringing to his aid—a precipitancy cen- 
sured by the coramander-in-chief.J 

The retirement of Brigadier Carthew was 
but a part of the circle of misfortune which 
seemed to be again closing round a British 
garrison in Cawnpoor* The total losses, 
during the three days, had exceeded 300 
men; ami, worse than all, the heavy plunge , 
of round shot into the Ganges, near the ; 
bridt^e of boats, showed that the enemy 
linderstood the importance of endeavouring 
to intercept the communication with the 
force then on the road from Lucknow* The 
vexed and weary garrison looked forward 

• Letter from pfficer attached to the 64lh.—IVhir*, ; 
January 16 th, 1858. 

t Letter from a civilian, dated " Cawnpoor, Nov* 
28th."^— Times, January 16th, ISoS. 

J Sir Colin CampbelFs despatch, Dec. 9th, 18o7* 
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anxiously to wliat tlie next morniug, or even 
the coming night, miglit produce, when the 
clatter of a few horsemen whs suddenly 
heard they passed over the bridge, ami 

ascended, at a rapid pace, the road which 
kd to the forti The soldiers on the ramparts 
joyfully announced the arrival of the fore¬ 
runners of the relieving force. The parapet 
was soon crowded ^ and when the foremost 
rider, an old man with grey hair, was 
recognised as the commander-iu-chief (he 
having ridden on, with his staff, iu advance 
of the column), cheer after cheer greeted 
his arrival; till the eiieroy, surprised at the 
commotion, for a few minutes ceased firiug. 

The warmth of the reception was gratify¬ 
ing; but the position in which Sir Colin 
found himself, was one of complicated peril 
and difficulty. The unauthorised retire¬ 
ment of Brigadier Cartliew occurred imme¬ 
diately after Sir Coliu^s arrival in the fort, 
and left the town in the hands of the enemy, 
who took possession of it during the night, 
and were allowed to retain it, because the 
entire force was engaged iu the protection 
of the families and the wounded^ The 
passage of the river occupied thirty hours, 
and was effected with perfect safety; the 
fire of the Naval Brigade (superintended by 
Peel), and of all the field batteries, as well ’ 
as the guns from the intrenchment, having ^ 
succeeded in silencing the rebels, who then 
proceeded to the assembly-rooms and ad¬ 
joining houses, appropriated what they 
could of the property stored therein, and 
made a bonfire of the remaining commis¬ 
sariat field-stores and baggage of the troops 
returning from Lucknow. 

Sir Colin^a mortification at being com¬ 
pelled to stand as it were with his hands 
tied, and witness the conflagration, must 
have been extreme* He had laboured 
strenuously, while at Calcutta, to make full 
provision for the troops, and now the work 
had to be done again in his absence. His 
telegram to Lord Canning, reveals his fear 
of the procrastination which had already 
aggravated his difficulties; and he entreats 
his lordship "to give the most urgent orders 
for the transmission of great-coats, &Cp, to 
supply the deficiency occasioned by the 
destruction of all the clothing of the eight 
or ten regiments here and at Lucknow/^* 

Cool-headed as Sir Colin was when the 
safety of others was concerned, the High¬ 
land blood was apt to tingle in his fingers, 

• Telegram, dated “ Cawnpoor, December 2nd, 
1867/' 

even when holding the pen ; and the caution 
of the commander overruling the daring 
of the man, is conspicuous in the following 
paragraphs of one of his most interesting 
despatches:— 

** I am obliged to submit to the hostile occupation 
of Cawnpoor, until the actual dispatch of aU my 
incnmbrancea towards Allahabad has been effected, 

" However disagreeable this may be, and aUhongh 
it may tend to give confidence to the enemy, it is 
precisely one of those cases in which no risk must 
he run. 1 trust when the time has arrived for me 
to act with due regard to these considerations, to 
see the speedy evacuation of his present position by 
the enemy/^f 

On tlie night of the 3rd of December, 
Sir Colin got rid of his " i ucum branees'^— 
all the families, and half the wounded, being 
finally dispatched from the camp; and, hi 
the course of the two following days, his 
arraugeraents were completed for consign- i 
ing the remainder of the wounded to places 
of safety. Meantime the enemy had vainly 
striven to destroy the floating bridge by 
fire-boats, and had been defeated ia an 
attack on the British pickets. 

On the morning of the 6th, Sir Colim 
with a force composed of 5,000 infantry, 
600 cavalry, and 35 guns, issued from 
the iiitrenchments, to combat 25,000 men, 
with 40 guns; divided into two distinct 
bodies—that of the Nana Sahib, under 
the command of Tantia Topee and Bala 
Saliib, the Nanais brother^ having its 
line of retreat on Bithoor; and that of the 
Gwalior coutiiigent, whose retreat Jay 
towards Cal pee. Sir Colin^a plan ^vas to | 
throw himself on the right of the foe, which 
" was^ both tactically the vreakest, and j 
strategically the most important, point to 
gain defeat it before it conld be rein- i 

forced from the centre; " seize the camp of 
the G^valior contingent, and establish him¬ 
self, d cheual, upon their line of retreat; 
thus at once striking at his enemy's com¬ 
munications, whilst he preserved his owii.'’*J 

The plan was admirable, and success¬ 
fully executed. The struggle was protracted 
through the day; but it terminated in the 
complete defeat and dispersion of the 
enemy, and the capture of thirty-two of 
their guns, with only ninety-nine casualties 
on the part of the victors. The battle w^as 
full of remarkable particulars; hut Sir 
Colin specially called the notice of the 
governor-general to the inoalculahle ser¬ 
vice" rendered by Captain Peel and his 

t Deapateb, December 2Dd, 1857. 

t Lieut.-colonel Alison.—Blackwood, Oct., 1S58. 
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gallant sailors,” in clearing the front with 
their guns; adding, that “on this occasion 
there was the sight beheld of 24-pounder 
guns advancing with the first line of skir¬ 
mishers” The rout was complete, and was 
most vigorously carried out Sir Colin led 
the pursuit of the G-walior coiitingeat; and 
Colonel Alison, in his grapiiic description 
of the engagement, and of the condition of 
the abandoned camp (which proved that the 
onslaught had been unexpected), writes— 

For fourteen miles the cavalry and horse artil¬ 
lery rode at the gallop j at every step ammunition- 
waggoas and baggage-carta fell into our bands j 
every body of infantry presenting any appearance 
of consistency was ridden down and dispersed j the 
slaughter was great j till at last, despairing of effect¬ 
ing their retreat by the road, the rebela, dbbanding 
and throwing away their arms and accoutrementa, 
dispersed over the country on each side, and Sying 
into the jungle and the cultivation, shrouded them¬ 
selves in its thick cover from the red sabres and 
lances of the horsemen. * * * So complete was 

the surprise, that, in the abandoned camp, the chupat- 
tles were found heating upon the fires j the bullocks 

stood tied beside the hackeries j the sick and wounded 
were lying in hospitals; the smith left his forge, 
and the surgeon his ward, to fly from the avenging 
bayonets. Every tent was found exactly as its late 
occupants had sprung from it, Slany arose too late, 
for the conquerors spared none that day; neither 
the sick man in his vreakness, nor the strong man 
in his strength,’^* 

The triumphant re occupation of Cawn- 
poor was the last salient point in the 
eventful year 1857. Sir Colin was anxious 
to proceed against Futtehghur, but was 
compelled to wait until the return of the 
bullock-waggons and camels employed in 
the transport of the women and children to 
Allahabad, should afford him means of 
transport to the army. Meantime, the 
remains of the Gwalior contingent reas¬ 
sembled at Calpee; and Tantia Topee, 
with wondeiTtil energy and perseverance, 
betook himself to the oft-repeated task of 
gathering together the Nana'^s rabble re¬ 
tainers, who seemed to have been scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. 

CHAPTE 

BEOCeUPATION OF FUTTEHGHUE; SIEG: 

JAKUAKY, FEERU/IK' 

The object which the commander-in-chief 
deemed most important, was the re-estah- 
lishment of communication with Delhi and 
Agra, by the reduction and reoccupation 
of the Central Doab. A great concentric 
movement was therefore made, by sweeping, 
with several colnmna, the rebel masses from 
all sides of the Doab upon Futtehghur, and 
thrusting them irom thence across the 
Gauges, into Oude and Eobilcund. Colonel 
Seaton, with 1,900 men, marched from Delhi 
by tile Grand Trunk road, through the 
Upper Doab, in tlie middle of December,, 
and, after defeating a large rebel force at 
Gungeeree and Puttialee, took possession 
of Mynpoorie, after encountering and con¬ 
quering Tej Sing, the rajah, outside the 
w^alls. The position was important^ Myn¬ 
poorie being close to the junction of the 
Agra and Delhi roads with that to Cawn- 
• Slack wood, October, 1858. 

R XXIY. 

E AND EEOCCUPATION OF LUCIOS^OW,— 

Y, AND MARCH, 1858. 

poor. Brigadier Walpole, with 2,000 men, 
swept through the Lower Doab, in the 
direction of Calpee and the Jumna, by 
Akbarpoor and Etawab, and joined Seaton 
at Bewur, near Mynpoorie, whence the 
combined force proceeded to ruttehghur. 

Upon this point, Sir Colin, at the head 
of the main body (about 5,000 strong), 
likewise advanced, quitting Cawnpoor on 
the 24th of December, and clearing the 
country on his flanks as he advanced. 
Apart from any immediate military object, 
he considered it necessary, for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of authority, that the march of 
the troops should be deliberate;! in a 

militaiy point of view, the execution of Ms 
plan required, not haste, but precision, and 
completeness of execution. Precision is 
not easily obtained from Indian troops; 
but Sir Colin, with the assistance of 
t Sir C. Campbelfs despatch, January 5Lh, 1858. 
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General Mansfield, secured it in an unpre- | 
cedented degree, by exertions of which it j 
would be impossible to calculate either the ■ 
amount or the value. Sir Colin had no 
intention of marching to Futtehghiir, or 
provoking an encounter with the jiawab of 
Furruckabad^s troops^ until tlie columns | 
under Seaton and Walpole should have 
joined the main body; but on reaching 
the irou suspension-bridge across the Xalee 
Nuddee {Black River) on the 1st of 
January, 1858, lie found a party of the 
enemy actively employed in endeavouring 
to destroy the biidge. In this they failed : 
the damage done was repaired in a few 
hours; and, on the following day, the troops 
were preparing to cross it, when the nawab^s 
force, consisting of about four battalions 
of regular infantry (41st NJ.), a large 
body of cavalry, and eight guns, appeared 
to obstruct the passage of the river. An 
engagement followed, in which the British, 
without losing a life, defeated the enemy, 
captured eight guns {several of w-hicli had 
never been fired, having come up too late), 
and slaughtered great numbers of sepoysj 
the cavalrj'", under Hope Grant, pursuing 
the fugitives for five or six nailes, spearing 
and cutting them down at every step, till 
they found refuge in their camp close to 
Futtehghur fort* Pressing on the next 
day, Sir Colin found the camp and fort, as 
well as the town of Fur ruck ab ad, abandoned. 
The enemy had fled in such haste across 
the Ganges, that they had not even cut the 
boat-bridge in their rear, or destroyed the 
gun-carriage manufactory, or set fire to 
the great stores of seasoned wood wliich it 
contained i and thus property to the amount 
of £100,000 was saved to government. A 
rebel chief, named Najir Khan, bad at¬ 
tempted to make a stand ia Furruckabad; 
but he w'as given up, wdth some guns which 
be bad seized, by the inhabit ants them¬ 
selves, under the threat of the destruction 
of the town, “He was executed,” Colonel 
Alison wuites, the 4th, with some 

• Mr. Power was afterwards suspended for 
^‘severity, and other causes.’—July 7th, 1858. 

f Mr. Bussell, writing atFuttehghuriu May, 1808, 
states—“ In this very place we hung a relative of the 
imwab of Furruckabad, under circumstances of moat 
disgusting indignity, whilst a chaplain stood by 
among the spectators. It is actually true that the 
miserable man euiertaiiied one or two officers of a 
British regiment in his ]>aUce the day before hia 
death, and that he believed his statements with 
res]iect to his innocence were received y hut in a 
few hours after he had acted as host to a colonel in 


circumstances of needless cruelty, having 
been forced to eat liog^s fiesh, and flogged 
severely first—deeds unworthy of a great 
and victorious people*'^ The newly re¬ 
instated magistrate, Mr. Power,* appears to 
have been the person responsible for this 
barbarity; and Mr, llaikca mentions, that 
two uawabs of Furriickalrndf were hung 
on the 26th of January, by Mr. Poweris 
order, for being implicated in the murders 
and robberies of the British at Futtebghur. 
Who these two men were, does not appear; 
for magistrates were not| at this time, very 
particular about establishing the identity 
of the nieii they luiog: but the real uawab 
escaped, and eventually obtained a more 
formal trial, and more lenient sentence* 
His deserted palace was found to be full of 
luxurious appliances; mirrors, chandeliers, 
pictures, books, w^ere in abundance: no 
human beings remained there, except two 
or three old women in the zenana; but 
cats, parrots, and pet dogs roamed through 
the spacious rooms, clamorous for food. 
Round the family mausoleum, stjirving ani¬ 
mals wandered—always, till then, cherished 
for their rare beauty; an elephant had 
broken loose, and helped himself to food; 
but seven beautiful horses, less fortunate, 
were tightly fastened, and stood pawing 
the ground, and looking piteously for some 
one to give them the grain, ready steeped 
for their use, which stood within sight, 
but out of reach. 

The re occupation of Futtebgbur being 
accomplished, Sir Colin desired to follow 
up his advantage by the immediate invasion 
of Kohilcundj and the destruction of the 
rebel government established by Khan 
Baliadoor Khan at Bareilly. He wished 
to secure every step as he advanced~to 
leave nothing behind him; but steadily 
pressing on, to roll back the rebel force on 
one point, and destroy it there* Jjord 
Cam ling was of a different opinion; and, 
by the imperative orders of the governor- 
general in council, the commander-in-chief 

our army, he was pounced uijon by the civil power, 
and hanged in a way which excited the tiisploasure 
of every one who saw it, and particularly of Sir 
■\Villiam Peel. All these kinds of vindictive, un- 
ebriatian, Indian torture, such as sewing Moham- 
I medans in pig-ekius, saieariiig them with pork-fat 
before execution, and burning tbeir bodies, and 
forcing Hindoos to defile tbeiuselves, are disgrace¬ 
ful, and ulUmately recoil on ourselves. They are 
spiritual and mental tortures to which we have no 
right to resort, and which we dare not perpetrate 
in the face of Europe.”—vol. ii., p. 43. 
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(recognised as the first strategist in the 
British army) was compelled to renounce his 
matured plauj atid^ instead of proceeding 
to reduce Bohilcundj for which his force 
was fully adequate, was obliged to attempt 
the subjugation of Oude, for which it was 
wholly insufficient, in con sequence of the 
strong detachments necessarily posted at 
numerous important statioiiSj especially at 
Cawnpoor and Futtelighuiv This inter- 
ference came at a most nnlucky moment; 
for *'the army Avas concentrated, and in the 
highest spirits ; the weather cool, and 
admirably suited for military operations; 
the hot months coming on, when movement 
is death/'* Sir Colin behaved admirably. 
Instead of quarrelling with Lord Can¬ 
ning {as Sir Charles Napier had done with 
Lord Dalhousie), he gave way; remarking, 
that “the govern or-gen era! has absolute 
control over, and command of, the army in 
the field, so far as the direction of the cam¬ 
paign and the points of operation are con- 
cerned/^f The general at once altered his 
arrangements, and commenced concen¬ 
trating his resources in men, stores, and 
guns, on Cawnpoor ; while he continued at 
Futtehpoor—a position which, by threaten¬ 
ing alike Bareilly and Lucknow, gave-no 
indication of his intentions. Here he x'e- 
mained for nearly a mouth, to the astonish¬ 
ment of his own troops; bearing, with quiet 
dignity, the abuse of the Indian press, for 
a delay which xvas forced upon him in 
entire opposition to his own judgment, ^ 
Friends and foes were equally ignorant of 
his iutentions; and, by various feints, he 
kept the great mass of the Kohilcimd troops 
on the watch for his expected movements. 
The rebels heard that he had personally ex¬ 
amined the broken bridge over the Bara- 
gunga river; and soon after this, 5,000 of the 
Bohilcund troops, with five guns, crossed 
the Ganges twelve miles above Futtehghur, 
and seized upon Shumsabad, a village in 
which Britisli authority had been re-estab¬ 
lished, On the 27th of January, Brigadier 
Hope marched out against them, drove 
them from Shurasabad, captured their camp 
and four of their guns, and pursued them 
for nine miles* 

On the 4th of February, Sir Colin's pre¬ 
parations xvere sufficiently advanced to reii- 

• Colonel Alison*—Blackwood, October, 1858* 
t Bussell’s Diaryj vol, i*, p. 211 , 
t Tbe general order issued by Sir Colin Campbell 
at the close of the campaign of l8o7-’8, contained a 
reference to the plan of operations, as having been ex- 

der him indifferent to further concealment ; j 
he therefore proceeded to Cawnpoor, and 
from thence paid a short visit to the gover- 
n or-general, who was then at A11 allabad, 0n 
retm'niiig to Cawnpoor, Sir Colin expressed 
himself ready to march on Lucknow, But 
Lord Cauniug again interposed an obstacle. 
Jung Bahadoor, at the head of 9,000 
Goorkas, was on his way to join the army; 
and Tvould, it was considered, feei slighted 
if the attack on Lucknow were made with¬ 
out him. Sir Colin, who had by this time 
made ample provision for doing his own 
work ill his own way, bore this new impe¬ 
diment with manifest impatience; until at 
length, wearied by the repeated delays of 
the Goorkas (caused by their had organisa- 
tiou, and deficient arrangements regard¬ 
ing transport, food, and am munition), be 
obtained from Lard Canning an unwilling 
assent (given in very vague terms) to start 
without waiting for these auxiliaries. To¬ 
wards the end of February the move com¬ 
menced, and tbe army was seen massing 
itself all along the road between Calpee 
and Bunnee, like a snake gathering up fold 
after fold, in readiness for a spring* The 
enemy at Lucknow watched xvith affright 
the strength of the force which they saw 
gathering with such slow, sure, almost 
mechanical action, Huzrut Mahal, the 
Begum of Onde, with prayers and tears, 
besought the chiefs to drive Ontram from 
the Alumbagh before the main array should 
join him. On one occasion, when indig¬ 
nantly haranguiug the durbar, she sud¬ 
denly tore the veil from her beautiful 
face, and denounced her astonished hearers 
for their indifference to the wrongs and 
sufferings of their countrywomen, lle- 
peated, but wholly unsuccessful, attempts 
were made on the Alumbagh; and in one 
of these (25 tb of February), the Begum 
a[>peared in the field, mounted on an ele¬ 
phant, But her efforts were all in vain: 
her short, uneasy term of power was well- 
nigh over; and she w’as to be driven forth, 
a hunted fugitive, from her native city : she | 
had little to hope from the chauces of war; 
for Colin Campheil, xvith 20,000 men and 
180 guns, was advancing, with the avowed | 
resolve of crushing all opposition with artil¬ 
lery, “No matter how long it may take," 

clusively framed by Lord Canaing, This order was 
commented on in parliament by the Earl of EUen- 
borongh. Sir James Graham and others, as proving 
the extent to which the plans of the corutnander-in- 
chief had been overruled by the governor-general. 
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lie said; "I am determined to have no 
street fighting* 1^11 not have my men shot 
down from houses/^ 

The progress of tlie siege has been mi¬ 
nutely described by Mr* Russell, in whom Sir 
Colin placed entire confidence* The ‘^cor¬ 
respondent^' reached the camp shortly before 
the march commenced; and even he was un¬ 
able to find words in which to bmig before 
the “ mind's eye a train of baggage animals, 
twenty-five miles long; a string of 16,000 
camels; a siege-train park, covering a square 
of 4D0 by 4C0 yards, with 12,000 oxen at¬ 
tached to it] and a following of 60,000 
non-combatants/' The baggage of the 
com mander-iu-chief was couiained in a 
couple of small portmauteauXj and he lived 
in a suhaltern's tent. The chief of the 
staff was, it is said, equally moderate in \m 
personal requirements; and it is easy to 
understand, that Sir Colin and General 
Mansfield, overwhelmed by the mass of 
baggage indispensable to the efficiency of, 
the healthy men, and the care of the sick 
and wounded, were anxious to set the 
officers an example of abstaining from need¬ 
lessly increasing the burden. 

The army, though large and well ap¬ 
pointed, was of course not sufficient for the 
investment of a city twenty miles in cir¬ 
cumference; but Sir Colin considered that 
by operating from both sides of the Goom- 
tee, it would be possible to enfilade many 
of the enemy's new works, and to close the 
great avenues of supply against the town. 
Sir James Ontram, who had been with¬ 
drawn from the Alumbagh, was directed 
to cross the river, advance up the left 
bank, and turn the first line of the works, 
formed by the rampart running along the 
caual and abutting on the river, which he 
crossed by means of bridges of casks, pre¬ 
viously constructed, and ready in the engi¬ 
neers' park, A column niider Brigadier 
Franks, which had previously done good 
service in its march across Oude, finished 
its separate lahoui's by freeing the banks 
of the Goomtee (February 19th) from a 
considerable body of mutineers, and from 
a still larger number of insurgents led by 
Na^im Mehndie Hossein, the chief wffio, with 
his uncle, Mohammed H ossein, had once 
protected British fugitives; but had since 
joined the flower of the Oucle aristocracy in 
rallying round the standard of the Begum, 
when her cause was desperate* The assault 
on Lucknow commenced on the 2nd of 
March; the river was bridged over on the 


5 th; and, on the 16th, the city ivas com¬ 
pletely in the possession of the British.^ 
The points where the fiercest struggles 
took place were not the same as on 
former occasions* The Sccunderbagh and 
the Shah Nnjeef were easily gained; but, 
here and there, a few men died at their 
posts with a resolve which, in an English¬ 
man, would have been called heroic, but 
which, in a native enemy, was called folly, 
fanaticism, or worse. The Ghuckerwallah, 
or Yellow bungalow (a building occupying an 
important position on the race-course), was 
evacuated by the enemy; but some sepoys 
remained beiiincl, and^ defended themselves 
so desperately, that their assailants, after 
losing several men in killed and wounded 
{including Lieutenant Anderson, an officer 
of the Seiks), withdre^v, and, by order of 
General Outrain, brought heavy artillery to 
bear upon the house; which, having had the 
desired effect, the Seiks rushed in, and 
slaughtered all but one of the defenders. 
He, faint and feeble with many wounds, w^as 
brought out with loud yells, and delibe¬ 
rately tortured. A Britisli officer ivlio saw 
the whole scene, has described it with fear¬ 
ful minuteness* Mr* RnaaeU's account rests 
on the authority of another eye-witness. 
The Seiks, assisted by some Eiiglishmeu, 
first seized their victim by the legs, and 
strove to tear him iu two. Fading in tliia, 
they dragged iiim along, stabbing him in 
the face with their bayonets as they went, 
till they reached a fire of small sticks, 
^‘improvised for the purpose;" over which 
they held him, and deliberately burnt Mm 
to death. Those wdio can endure to 
follow these details further, wdll find them 
in Lieutenant Majendie's book. His con¬ 
clusion is, that the saddest part of the 
scene was the fact, that “iu this nine¬ 
teenth century, with its boasted civilisa- 
tiou and liumanity, a human being should 
lie roasting and consuming to death, while 
Englishmen and Seiks, gathered in little 
knots around, looked calmly on."t 

Tlie Kaiserbagh, and a palace in its 
immediate vicinity, named tlie Begum's 
Kotliee, were the buildings in and around 
which the chief force of the enemy was 
concentrated. The attack on the Begum's 

• It was said that Sir Colin telegraphed to the 
governor-general—" 1 am in Luck note/' Sir Charles 
I Napier, on conquering Sinde, used a single word, 
with two true meanings— ^^Peccavi” 

f Lieutenant Majendie's Up amon^ the Pandw$f 
pp. ISO—18S. 
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palace was made oa the lltli of March. 
The order, w’ritten by General Mansfield, 
under Sir Coliii^s direction-, was, as usual, 
^^coid and precise, and exact as a bit of 
Euclid/^ Every conceivable contingency 
w^as foreseen and provided for; arrange¬ 
ments being especially made for feeding the 
troops* But, for ojice. Sir Colin was not 
there to superintend the assault* A tele¬ 
gram had announced the approach of Jung 
Bahadur, and bis official reception was 
deemed indispensable. The Jung (Mr. 
Russell remarks) did not possess “ the 
politeness of princes,^^ and was one hour 
beyond the time he had appointed; and 
Sir Coliuj in full uniform, paced up and 
dow'ii the slate-tent fitted up for the occa¬ 
sion, and listened to the heavy, rolling fire 
of musketry which announced the com¬ 
mencement of the assault, “as a hunter 
does to the distant cry of the hounds/'^ 
His patience w^as almost exhausted, when 
Jung Bahadur, his two half-brothers, and 
a staff of Goorkas, made their appearance, 
all richly attired “in a kind of compromise 
between European and Asiatic uniform/' 

The Juug had not been long seated 
before a commotion was heard among the 
dense crowd of spectators. Hope John¬ 
stone, clad in a hodden gray tunic, and 
covered with dust, strode up the line of the 
Highlanders, and gave his message from 
General IMansfield, that the Begiiai Kothee 
was taken with very little loss to the British, 
wdiile that of tlie enemy was estimated at 
oOO, In the course of the evening, Maun 
Sing, who had not yet resolved to east in 
his Tot with the British, visited the Jung in 
the Goorka camp, and is said to have made 
an attempt to vindicate his conduct; but 
his harangue was cut short with the ex- 

* Tim^s^ Jurte 4tb, 18oS, 

t The property taken during the da^ of logaliaed 
plunder must have been enormous; and also that 
accumulated by individuals after the appointment 
of pri^e-agents. Mr. Russell speaks of the "bar¬ 
gains^ bought by officers on the spot, from soldiers 
hot from plunder. A silver casket, full of gems, was 
ofiered to him and anotlier officer for two gold 
niohurs and a bottle of rum i unfortunately they 
could not accept the proposal, for in India no 
gentleman carries money in his pocket; and the 
soldier would not bear of delay* " Shore its not 
safe/' he said, " to have any but reddj money trans¬ 
actions these times.^' However, seeing the disap¬ 
pointment of ^ the would-be purchasers, he left 
them a nose-ring, and a butterfly with opal and 
diamond wunga, for a keepsake. Subsequently a 
jeweller bought the prize for £7,500. This inci¬ 
dent adds force to the statement made by Mr. 
Russell, concerning “certain small caskets in battered 


clamation—“Oh! don't make exenses. Had 
I not visited London, it is likely I should 
Lave been on the other side myself,'' 
Maun Sing did not, however, venture within 
reach of the British authorities,* but soon 
fell back on his own fortress of Shahgunje. 

That night, thousands of sepoys fled 
from the city* The bombardment of the 
Kaiserhagh was brought to a close on the 
14thj by its unexpected evacuation. The 
garrison liad, apparently, been panic-struck, 
and fled, leaving some princesses of the 
Oude family in the zenana. Sir Colin, on 
hearing this, immediately took measures 
for their protection* Two or three of 
them, together with one of the Oude 
princes (a deaf and dumb youth, twenty 
years of age), had been killed by a discharge 
of musketry when the doors were forced 
in; but the others were gradually calmed 
by the assurances of the British officers 
sent to escort them to a place of safety. 
One of the ladies, when leaving the room, 
pointed out to Captain Johnstone a box 
which stood beside her, as containing 
jewels valued at £100,000. He hid the 
box, fulfilled his mission, aud returned to 
the zenana* It was on fire; and the box 
was gone- That day the Kaiserbagh was 
given up to plunder, and this was one of the 
prizes. There must have been many for¬ 
tunes found there. The Seika and Goor- 
kas were by far the best looters* The 
British soldiery did not understand the 
business, and sold the rich jewels w'bich fell 
into tlieir hands for very trifling sums of 
ready money, and rum; under the influ¬ 
ence of which, they devoted themselves to 
the gratuitous destruction of everything 
not immediately convertiljJe into money.t 

The plunder which was accumulated by 

UTiiform cases, which contain estates in Scotland and 
Irelandp and snug flsliing and shooting-boxes in 
every gam e-ha anted or salmon-frequented angle of 
the world*’' Some officers chose to loot for them¬ 
selves ; and two are named as having been killed 
ivhile so doing. The occupation, even when auc- 
cessful, was apt to thin the ranks : a few carbons of 
crystal were found to necessitate leave of absence, 
on account of severe domestic affliction, among the 
officers i and the rupees and gold mohurs hanging 
heavily round the waists of tiie soldiers, acted 
injuriously on the liver. The process of looting 
has been described by the same graphic writer 
from whom the foregoing accounts have been 

taken* The “ banditti of H.M.-regimenf are 

depicted with their faces black with powder, cross¬ 
belts specked with blood, and coats atufl'ed out with 
all manner of valuables. They smashed the fowling- 
pieces and pistols, to get at the gold mountings and 
the stones set in the stocks. They burned in a fire, 
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the prize^-agents. wm estimated, on the 5th 
of April, as worth £600,000** Fresh dis* 
coveries were subsequently made; and a 
few weeks later, the amount reached a 
million and a quarter,f 

The total loss of the force under Sir Colin, 
from the 2nd to the 26th of March, was 127 
killed and 505 wounded. Captain Hodson 
was one of the sixteen British officers killed 
or mortally wounded. He was not yvith hia 
regiment, but was serving as a volunteer, 
and assisting in a searcli for concealed 
sepoys, when he received his death-wound. 
The surgeon of his regiment, who had the 
account from the lipa of the dying man, 
states that Hodson ^^said to his orderly, 
w'onder if any of the rascals are in there V 
He turned the angle of the passage, and 
looked into a dark room, which was full of 
sepoys; a shot was fired from inside; he 
staggered hack some paces, and then fell, 
A party of Highlanders, hearing who had 
been hit, rushed into the room^ and bayo- 
noted every one of the enemy.This, 
however, the Highlanders would certainly 
have done, whether au officer had been 
touched or not. 

Among the wounded was Captain Peel, 
He had not long before received news of his 
having been made a ; and bis own 

pleasure in receiving the distinction was 
heightened by the cordial congratulations of 
his comrades,and the proud joy of the sailors. 
He was shot through the thigh while placing 
his guns before the Dilkoosha, The wound, 
though dangerous, was not mortal; and 
when the army quitted Lucknow, Peel, who 
was then slowly rallying, was placed in a 
litter obtained from the hospital; and in 
this manner is supposed to have contracted 
smalUpox, of which he died, April 27 th, 1858. 
His loss was felt as a public and private 
calamity. In him had fallen the foremost 
naval officer of the day—a leader who com¬ 
bined the rare gifts of inspiring his men 
with confi^dence in his judgment, and un- 

which they made In the centre of the court, brocades 
embroidered shawls, for the sake of the inwrought 
gold and silver. China, glass, and jade, they daahed 
to pieces in pure wantonness; piclurea they ripped 
ip Or tossed On the fidmes. After alluding to “ many 
a diamond, emerald, and delicate pearl,” as having 
made their way to England, the “ special corres¬ 
pondent adds—It is just ae well that the fair 
warera (though jewellery, after all, has a deadening 
effect on the sensitiveness of the feminine con¬ 
science) saw not how the glittering baublei were 
won,^ or the scenes in which the treasure was trove.” 

Times, JlaySlst, 18oS' and Dfary, vol. i., p. 331, 


bounded attachment to his person. There 
was no drawback on the character of the 
gallant sailor. He was a cordial friend and 
a chivalrous foe. Though the sou of a 
prime minister, lie had fought his way, step 
by step, to the position which he had 
achievcfl, while yet but thirty-four years of 
age; and it was truly said of him, that 
^nhere were not many men among the 
humblest soldiers of fortune, who would 
have cared to incur risks similar to those 
which he seemed to court, day after day, as 
the normal occupation of his iife.^^§ He 
had hoped to sliare in the capfcnre of Delhi; 
and his detention on the road was a severe 
disappointment; still he never murmured, 
but imperilled his life just as freely in every 
obscure skirmish as at Lucknow. 

The loss of the enemy was but vaguely 
estimated. Upwards of 3,000 bodies were 
buried by the conquerors; but the rebel 
leaders all escaped. The Begum held out 
after Lucknow proper was taken, in a large 
palace called the Moosabagh, situated on 
the right bank of the Goomtee, General 
Outram was dispatched to assault the place, 
while Brigadier Campbell was sent to cut 
off her retreat on the south of the Moosa¬ 
bagh. The Begum made overtures for 
terms of surrender; but failing to obtain 
them, she hastened to escape from the 
troops sent to intercept or pursue her, and 
fled to Bitowlie with her soiij Birjis Kudder, 
her chief counsellor, Mummoo Khan, and 
a large body of adherents. The Moolvee 
also fled, with a considerable following, in a 
different direction—a heavy price being 
placed on his head. 

An interesting episode in the reoccupa¬ 
tion of Lucknow, was formed by the rescue 
of the three survivors of the Seetapoor 
fugitives. The party who found shelter in 
the fort of Lonee Sing, rajah of Mithowlee, 
ill JuneII (includiiig Sir Mountstuart Jack- 
son and his sister; Captain Orr, his wife 
and daughter; Sergeant Morton and little 

* TimeSf May 31st, 1868. 

t Start Juae 17th, 1868. 

j Hodsoa's l^vake Yeartf p, 370, 

§ Ti?ne$j June 5th, 1868. The writer of the pre¬ 
sent work once asked Captain Peel, whether the 
story told of his having leaped from the foreyard of 
H.M.S. J^lenheifiit on the voyage from China, was 
correct; and if so, why he did It ? The reply was, 
simply to try the experiment. It must he re¬ 
membered, that this occurred before his Crimean 
and Indian campaigns had taught Hm grave iesaons 
of the value of life. 

IJ AntSf p, 223. 
















JUNG BAHADUR AND THE GOORKAS. 


Sophy Christian)^ though harshly used, 
were still kept by the rajah, safe in life 
and honour, until the 20th of October* 
He then surrendered them, in compliance 
with the imperative demand of the Oude 
durbar; and they were taken to Lucknow, 
and imprisoned in the Kaiserbagh, There 
they Jeanied, that oti the day of the 
entrance of the relieving force into the 
Residency, nineteen prisoners, Europeans 
and others* (including Sir M. Jackson^s 
younger sister, Georgiana), had been mas¬ 
sacred by order of the jMoolvee of Luck¬ 
now—a person concerning whose identity 
much confusion has arisen from mistakes 
regarding his naine.t At the time of the 
mutiny at Fvzabad he was under sentence 
of death for sedition, and he afterwards 
I rose to be a leader of some eminence, by 
dint of courage and military ability* His 
I tenets as a Sunni, or Sonnite, were opposed 
1 to those of the royal family of Oude, and 
of their chief adherents; and he became 
the head of a rival faction at Lucknow* 
Hnzrut Mahal bad no desire to embark in 
iijehad^ or holy war, against the English : 
her one aim was the restoration of the 
kingdom to her husband, or, failing that, 
to her son, Birjis Kudder* Her minister, 
Mu mm 00 Khan, repeatedly requested the 
captive officers to inform Sir James Outraim 
that the durbar was willing to release the 
prisoners, and to allow the garrison to 
leave the city unmolested, should the 
British consent to abandon Oude entirely* 
The refusal of the officers to communicate 
this proposition gave great offence; but 
similar negotiations were attempted through 
Maim Sing* Sir James Ontram appears 
to have been instructed by the governor- 
general to offer money, and uothiiig else, 
for the ransom of the prisoners; and this 
was of course useless, when the rebel chiefs 

• The native ChristlaTi commumly of Lucknow- 
formed a gunj, or quarter of the city, containing 
perhaps 500 persons* Most of these, fearing ill- 
treatment from the rebel Mohammedans, concealed 
themselves during the siege ; but It does not appear 
they were searched for or persecuted hy the Be- 
gum's governtuent; and it is to her credit, that on 
I learning the evacuation of the Residency, she set 
at liberty 200 prisoners, most of whom had been 
in the service of the English, 

t Captain Heid, a Fyzabad ofFiciali calls him 
Sikunder Shah; Captain' Hutchinson says he was 
known as Ahmed Ali Shah*—Hutchinson's 3futi^ 
nies m Oudet p* 34* 

X Some meaicine, procured for her use from a 
native doctor, was wrapped in the torn page of an 
English Bible; and contained Isaiah II., 12, 13, 14* 
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knew that their own lives were considered 
forfeited, and, in fact, that blood-moiiey 
was offered for their heads* On the 16th of 
November, the male captives were separated 
from the ladies; led forth, and shot by order 
of the Moolvee, by a party of tlie 71st 
NJ. Sophy Cliriatian did not long survive 
the loss of her kind protector. Sergeant Mor¬ 
ton : she sank on the 24tiuJ But the two 
ladies were not quite forsaken* A native 
official, named Wajid Alee, attached to the 
household of one of the princesses, liad 
befriended tlie prisoners as far as he dared, 
without bringing on his own large family 
the wrath of the Moolvee; and he, together 
with Annnt Ram, the vakeel of Mann Sing, 
contrived a plan wliereby Mrs* Orr^s little 
daughter was rescued by a kind and brave 
native woman, who carried her in safety to 
Maun Singes city residence, and thence 
to the Alumbagh* Wajid Alee persuaded 
Mu mm 00 Khan that the health of the cap¬ 
tives was affected by their residence in the 
Kaiserbaghj and succeeded in gaining 
leave to remove them to a house near one 
of the main roads, from whence they were 
rescued, on the I9tli of March, by Captains 
McNeil and Bogle, and fifty Goorkas— 
all volunteers,§ At the same time, some 
other Christians, Eurasians, and descendants 
of Europeans, were saved, as well as the 
whole family of Wajid Alee* 

Jung Bahadur and his troops had taken 
part in the concluding operations of the 
siege, and borne their full share in the 
sack 11 of Lucknow* When it became 
indispensable that further outrages should 
be stopped, and the respectable iuhabitants 
induced to return to the city,If a message 
was opportunely received ftoni Lord Can¬ 
ning, requesting the Nepanlese chief to go 
down with his forces to Allahabad* As at 
this time stringent orders were issued for 

§ See Captain G. Hutchinson's O^cial Narrative 
of 3£tdi?iies in Owie-t for fuller details* 

II Mr. Russell observes—^* We hear, with regret, 
that the women are sometimes ill-used, and Hindoos 
commit suicide when they are dishonoured," He 
further speaks of the city as haring been a place of 
terror, on account of the license inevitable after 
the storm of a large town."— iJiary; and Letter to 
the 7*ims3y May Gth, ISdS* 

^ When the insulting manner in which the right 
of search was exercised, and other offensive pro¬ 
ceedings were stopped, the respectable inhabitants 
bega n to retu rn * Mr* Ru ssel I observes—Th ousand s 
of citizens are returning; but tens of thousands 
will never return; for the court, the nawabs, and 
rajahs who maintained them are gone for ever, and 
their palaces are desolate*” 
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the suppression of plunder and outragCj 
enforced by the introduction of an hourly 
roll-call, by the prohibition, to even 
British soldiers^ of wearing side-armSj ex¬ 
cept on guard or duty, and the erection of 
triangles for the summary punishmaut of 
obstinate offenders—the Goorkas were quite 
willing to commence their return to their 
native hills. They quitted Lucknow on the 
26th of March, and mustered 8,500 men, 
of whom there were 2,000 sick. Their 
baggage, carried in 4,500 carts, extended 
over sixteen miles; and, besides elephants 
and camels, they had no less than 10,000 
bullocks: in fact, their whole force was a 
mere baggage guard. Their homeward 
journey was very slow, and the transit 
proved a heavy drain on the Biitish com¬ 
missariat and treasury, Evcutually, Sir 
Colin Campbell was obliged to detach a 
British column to enable the Go or k a force 
to pursue its way to Nepaul. Jung Baha¬ 
dur had formed high expectations of the 
reward to w^hich lie was personally entitled, 
in the form of territorial concessions. The 
British government postponed the con¬ 
sideration of that question; but, in the 
interim, made the chief a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath—a step which, it was 
suggested,^ might be accounted for on the 
supposition, that these old, quasi-ecclesias¬ 
tical orders were considered proper subjects 
for strong practical jokes. 

To return to Lucknow. The reoccupa¬ 
tion of the city was scarcely commenced, 
before Sir James Outram received the 
orders of Lord Canning to issue a procla¬ 
mation, which declared the whole territory 
of Oude confiscated, excepting only the 
estates of seven or eight small chiefs. 
Mr. Eussell describes the alarm wliich 
this document created iu camp; and de¬ 
clares that he did not hear one voice 
raised in its defence; even those who were 
habitually silent, opening their mouths to 
condemn the policy which was certain to 
perpetuate the rebellion in Oude.f 

General Outram was not the man to 
retain office at the cost of carrying out a 
policy which he deemed unjust and im- 

* The Times, July 7th, 1858. 
t Russell’s JDiafy, toI. i, p. 356, 
j Lord Canning’s despatch, dated Allahabad, 
March 31st, 1858.” 5 Bid. 

II Mr. George CainphelK financial commissioner 
for Oude, arrived on the 27th o£ March, preceding 
Mr. Montgomery by a few days. General Outram 
and Mr. Campbell did not at all aj^ree in the policy 
which ahould be adopted towards the rebellious 


politic. Perhaps he had seen cause to 
change his opinion regardingthe annexaiion 
of Onde: but whether or no, it is certain 
that he who, in 1855, as resident at Luck- 
no sv, had carried through the forcible depo¬ 
sition of Wajid Ali; now, in 1858, as com¬ 
missioner of the revolted British province, 
felt himself bound to consider the position 
of the rebel chiefs in a very different light 
to that in ivhich the Calcutta government 
thought fit to view them. Lord Canning 
made some concessions; but the same fatal 
dread of seeming weak, which had pre¬ 
vented the timely withdrawal of the greased 
cartridges, induced him now to believe, that 
iu the present crisis, ^^any proclamation 
put forth in Onde, in a liberal and for¬ 
giving spirit, would be open to miscon¬ 
struction, and subject to perversion/^J 

Some startling statements and admissions 
were made in the course of the correspon¬ 
dence between the governor-general and the 
commissioner. General Outram declared 
that, before the mutiny, the landowners had 
been most unjustly treated under our settle¬ 
ment; and Lord Caunitig, in his guarded 
reply, was compelled to admit his fear tlmt 
it was too true, that unjust decisions were 
come to by some of onr local officers in 
investigating and judging the titles of the 
landowners/^ § 

Lord Canning evidently desired to do 
in Onde, what Lord Dalho'uaie had done in 
the Punjab. As Henry Lawrence and his 
school were made to give way, in the latter 
province, to John Lawrence and Eobert. 
Montgomery; so now Outram was super¬ 
seded by Montgomery and a staff, willing 
to caiTy out the policy which every man 
{civil and miiitarj) in the British camp in 
Oude, in March, 1858, concurred iu view¬ 
ing as "too harsh and de3potic/'|| The 
few days in which General Outram exer¬ 
cised power were, however, beneficially 
employed* He issued the proclamation 
with a rider, the intended effect of which 
was to induce the Oude talookdars to read 
and run to, and not from us aud he 
is likewise said to have used his personal 
influence, based on long and courteous 

native chiefs and others* The former is for a lar^e, 
and generous, and general amnesty, except in the 
cases of actual murderers ; the latter is for the moat 
vigorous pi'oaecution and puniahment”—ItusaeU'^ 
Diary, voL i., p. 363. Mr. Campbell is known aa the 
author of a work advocating the extinction of nau .i 
Indian dynasties; the annexation of territory; ai.l 
the diminution of pensions. 

^ I'imesj May 6th, 1858* 
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intercourse with the leading mens to con¬ 
vince them that they would find the bark 
of the governor-general worse than his bite. 
This assurance, though contrary to the lonp; 
experience of landed proprietors in annexed 
or conquered provinces, was fulfilled in the 
way which Outram probably anticipated,' 
The confiscation proclamation created great 
excitement in England: the annexation of 
Oude was inquired into, and generally, 
publicly and officially, denounced as an in¬ 
justice ; and Lord Canning was compelled 
to adopt (at least in measure) the very 
policy which Outram had sacrificed himself 
to promote. And not he alone i by a 
strange coincidence, Lord Ellenborough, 
who was at the time president of the 
India Board, breaking through the forms and 
delays of official life, wrote out to India a 
despatch, containing so strong and uncom¬ 
promising a repudiation of Lord Canning's 
policy, that the document was immediately 
taken up as a party question, and Lord 
Ellenboroiigb resigned his position sooner 
than compromise his colleagues. Certainly, 
nothing in bis term of office " became him 
like the leaving it/' It was alleged at the 
time, that Lord Canning's proceeding in¬ 
volved no greater injustice than had been 
practised towards the landowners after the 
annexation of Sinde and the Punjab, But 
the system carried out in these two cases 
was totally different. In Sinde one of the 


first acts of Sir Charles Napier (auppoi'ted 
by Lord Elleuborougb), immediately after 
completing the conquest, was to proclaim 
the inviolability of private property, and 
secure the landowners in their estates; a 
measure wliieh greatly facilitated the rapid 
and firm establishment of British power in 
the province* In the Punjab (as Mr, 
Bailiie stated in parliament—^detailing 
facts already mentioned in this work), Lord 
Dalhonsie supported the confiscating policy 
of Sir John Lawrence, in opposition to that 
of Sir Henry, who resigned his position. 
The unpopularity of the spoliation system, 
necessitated the concentration of British 
troops in the Punjab, and thereby afforded 
both the opportunity and temptation for 
a mutiny of the Native army. Circum¬ 
stances favoured the warlike fcalookdars of 
Oude, and enabled them, individually, to 
obtain better terms than could have been 
expected by persons acquainted with the 
history of British India* Still, many who 
have been compromised by our original 
injustice, are beyond the pale of our tardy 
generosity. Some of the bravest and best 
chiefs have fallen victims to their uncom¬ 
promising fidelity to the Begum of Oude; 
and a parvenu and time-server like Maun 
Sing, pays state visits to the governor- 
general; while Eajpoot chiefs, like Bainie 
Madhoo and Nirput Sing, are hunted to 
death in the jungle like wild beasts. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


CAMPAIGN OF GENERALS ROSE, ROBERTS, AND WHITLOCK:; CAPTURE OF JHANSI, 
KOTAH, BANDA, KOONCH, AND CALPEE; FALL AND RECONQUEST OF GWALIOR; 
RANEE OF JHANSI KILLED; AZIMGHUR AND JUGDESPOQR; J>EATH OF KOOER 
SING; GENERAL WALPOLE AT ROYEA; BRIGADIER HOPE KILLED; SIR COLIN 
CAMPBELLS CAMPAIGN; GExNERAL PENNY KILLED; BATTLE OF BAREILLY, AND 
REOCCUPATION OF EOHILCUND-JANUARY TO JUNE, 1858* 


While the operations already narrated 
were being carried on by the force under 
the immediate command of Sir Colin 
Campbell, a series of important movements 
were performed, under his directions, by 
two efficient columns furnished from Bom¬ 
bay, under Generals Bose and Roberts, for 
the reduction of Central India; in co¬ 
operation with a brigade sent from Madras, 


under General Whitlock. The proceedings 
of the Central India field force, under 
Sir Hugh Rose (consisting of two brigades; 
together, above 5,000 strong), were marked 
by skill, vigour, and perseverance, and 
attended with unvarying success* Unfor- 
tunately, limited space precludes their being 
detailed in these pages; but Sir Hugh's 
clear and powerfully written despatches 
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lire before the public.* Sir Robert 
Hamiltouj the residetit at Indore^ whose 
absence in England at the time of the 
mutiny was so bitterly regretted by 
Holcar, hurried back to bis post^f and 
became an invalLiable coadjutor to Rose; 
the cordial assistance of the young Maha¬ 
rajah, enabling him to effect commissariat 
arrangements which would otherwise have 
been impossible* 

liatghur (twenty-four miles from Saugor)^ 

I one of the old hill-forts of Central India, 

' was bombarded by Rose on the 26tli and 
^7th of JauuaiT, i858; and before dayliglit 
on the morning of the 28th, the chief part 
' of the garrison were discovered to liave 
I escaped, letting themselves down by ropes 
I from the rocks* A rebel leader, named 
, Mohammed Fazil Klian, who had assumed 
I tlie title of prince at Mundesore, with 
I another nawab and 200 rebels, were 
^ hanged over the principal gate of the fert.J 
Leaving Ratghin^ in charge of the troops of 
the Ranee of Bhopal, the British marched on 
towards Saugor, and once only encountered 
opposition; when, on the SOth, they carried, 
alYer an obstinate defence, a strong village 
twelve miles from Eatgluir, called in the 
despatches, Barodia. A gallant young 
captain of engineers, Glastonbury Neville, 
who had served with distinction before 
Sebastopol, was killed by a chance round 
shot while acting as aide-de-camp to the 
general 

Baugor fort, in which npwaj'ds of 150 
women and children had been shut up 
since June,§ was reached and relieved, with¬ 
out opposition, on the 3rd of February. 
The strong hill-fort of Garracotta, south¬ 
east of Sangor, held by a numerous body 
of Bengal Native infantry, was abandoned 
without a blow; and large supplies of wheat 
and grain, sulphur and saltpetre, with four 
cart-loads of ammunition, were found stored 
therein* 

the richest Hindoo city, and most 
important fortress in Central India, was 
the next point of attack* Since the mas¬ 
sacre in June, tlie Ranee had remained in 
undisturbed possession of the little princi¬ 
pality; and the people were fully prepared 
to support her desperate struggle for the 

* See XiQndi>n G<i%eUe&^ 1858, 1859. 

t The measures adopted, under British direction, 
for the auppressioB of nmilny in Indore, cannot here 
be detailed* The rajah of Anijherra was put to 
death, as were also 20Q men of the Bhopal contingent* 
5Ir, I^ayard declares (on the authority of an eye- 


rights of the adopted heir and the laain- 
' tenance of a native government. 

The difficulty of obtaining supplies, 
delayed the advance of Sir Hugli Rose. 
He had reason to anticipate resistance at 
the passes on the road to Jhansi; and 
the forts of Tal BeUut and Chanderee 
(which, notwithstanding the fidelity and 
courage of the rajah of Puunali, had* fallen 
into the power of the enemy) .would, it was 
said, he defended by the rajah of Banpoi^e 
—chief who, after having been dis¬ 
tinguished as the protector of English 
fugitives,11 had at length been unwillingly 
engulplied in the vortex of rebellion; 
and proved, in the words of General 
Rose, an “enterprising and courageous” 
enemy. By a series of masterly move¬ 
ments, Sir Hugh, with the second of his 
two brigades, made a feint at the Narut 
Pass, defended by the rajah of Baupore; 
and a real attack on tlie pass of Mnnde- 
sore, held by the rajah of Shahgliur, and 
forced his way, without losing a single 
life. Chanderee was captured on the 17th 
of March, by the first brigade, under Briga¬ 
dier Stuart, with the loss of two killed* 
On the 23rd of March, Sir Hugh com- ^ 
menced operations again st Jban si. The | 

fort is built of granite, and stands ^ on I 
a rock, within the city, which is four , 
miles and a-half in circumference, and | 
is surrounded by a wall from six to 
twelve feet thick—varying in height from 
eighteen to thirty feet* Seven “flying | 
camps of cavalry” were established, as au 
investing force, round Jhansi, and every 
precaution was taken to blockade the city* 
Before Sir Hugh's arrival, the cavalry 
pickets sent on by him, had overtaken and 
sabred about a hundred men, who were en- I 
deavouring to enter Jhansi, having been sent * 
for by the Ranee to assist in the defence. i 
On the first day of the siege, the shells of the 
assailants set on fire long rows of hayricks 
in the south of the city, and caused an 
extensive conflagration; but the garrison i 
repaired their defences, reopened fire from 
batteries and guns repeatedly shut up, and 
struggled to the last with dauntless resolve 
against an overwJielming force. “ The 
women,” Sir Hugh writes, “ were seen 

witness, whose account was corroborated by state¬ 
ments in the Indian papers), that the execution of 
the mutineers was performed “ in a manner re¬ 
pugnant 10 humanity.^'—TVwies, August 25th, 1S58- 
X Telegram from Sir R» Hamilton; 3rd Feb., 1658- 
§ See p* 366* |1 See p. 314. 
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working in the batteries, and camdng ana- 
muiiitioii. The garden battery vras fought 
under the black flag of the fakirs. Evpy- 
thing indicated a general and determined 
I resistance.'^ 

I The Ranee had reason to know that 
I efforts were being made for lier relief; and 
I Sir Robert Haniilton had likewise been in¬ 
formed, from time to time, tliat Tantia Topee 
I and the rajah of Baupore were engaged 
i in organising a force^ called the "^army 
I of the Peishwa,^^ estimated at 20,000 men 
! and twenty guns. On the 31st of March, 
the enemy crossed the river Betwa, took np 
I a position in rear of the British camp, and 
Jit an immense bonfire, as a signal to Jhansi 
of their arrival, which was welcomed by 
I salutes from all the batteries of the fort and 
j city, and shouts of joy from their defenders. 

Notwithstanding the numerical weakness 
of his force,* as compared with that under 
Tantia Topee, Sir Hugh resolved on hazard¬ 
ing a general action, without relaxing either 
the siege or the investment. He therefore 
I drew up his force across the road from the 
i BetTva—a movement which was effected 

I with silence and regularity, although not 
! accompUsbed until long after dark. That 
I night the hostile bodies slept ou their 
arms, opposite each other. Next moruing, 

I before daybreak, Tantia Topee advanced 

I against the British, but was defeated, 
pursued for nine miles, and driven (31st 
of March) across the Betwa, with the loss 
of 1,500 men, eigliteen guns, and large 
I quantities of stores and ammunition. 

I The dispersion of the auxiliary force, and 
j the slaughter effected by the Shrapnel 
shells and Enfield rifles of the besiegers, de¬ 
stroyed the last hopes of the Ranee. Her 
garrison was diminishing at the rate of 
sixty or seventy persons a day. It is said 
that she made overtures for terms of sur¬ 
render, and that the two messengers sent 
to treat on her behalf, were hanged,f 
After the victory at the Betwa, Sir Hugh 

* “ Artillery — ^ihree siege guns, 16 light field guns; 
14th Xigbl liragoons, 243 rank and file; Hydrabad 
cavalry, 207 sabres; H-M. 86th, 208 rank and file; 
3rd Bombay European regiment, 226 rank and file ; 
24th Bombay N I., 298 rank and file: and 25th 
Bombay N.L"—Rose^a despatch, April 30th, 1859. 
t Times J August 25th, 1858. 
j In the quarters of the body-guard were found 
many standards, including the silk union-jack| given 
by Lord W, Bentiuck to the rajah of Ihansi. 

§ “ A Velaitee, after an unsuccessful endeavour to 
blow himself and his wife up, attempted to hew her 
in pieces, so that she might not fall into our hands.” 
The I^rwnd qf Indm (June 10th, 1858), after re¬ 


gave his troops a day's rest. The fire from 
the fort was no longer serious, for the best 
gims of the Ranee had been disabled, and 
her ablest artillerymen killed, A practical 
breach had been effected in the city wall; 
and, on the 3rd of April, the palace and 
chief part of the town of Jliansi were taken 
by storm. There was some desperate Iiand- 
to-liand combats, especially at the palace. 
In one instance, some forty troopers, part 
of the Ranee^s body-guard, maintained their 
post at the royal stables, fighting to the 
last, and struggling even when dying on 
the ground, to strike agaiu.f The last 
raen who held the palace set fire to trains 
of gunpowder, and perished in the explo¬ 
sion, which, though otfly partially suc¬ 
cessful, caused the death of many men of 
ILM. 86th regiment. 

The Ranee and a large part of tJm garri¬ 
son evacuated the fort during the night. 
She was pursued, and nearly overtaken. 
Lieutenant Bowker, with a party of cavalry, 
followed her to Bnndere, twenty-one miles 
from Jiiansi; and there saw a tent, in 
\vhich was spread an unfinished breakfast. 
Pressing on, he came in sight of the Ranee, 
wJio was escaping on a grey horse, with four 
attendants : but at this point he was severely 
wounded, and compelled to relinquish the 
pursuit; while she was joined by an escort, 
sent to her aid by the vigilant Tantia Topee. 

On the 4th of April, the fort and re¬ 
mainder of the city were taken possession of 
by the troops, who, maddened by the recol¬ 
lection of the massacre committed there, 
and by the determined resistance^ of the 
people, committed fearful slaughter. No 
less than 6,000 persons are stated to have 
perished at Jhansi, or to have been cut 
down by the flying camps/^ Some flung 
themselves down wells, or otherwise com¬ 
mitted suicide; having first slain their 
women, sooner than trust them to the 
mercy of the conquerors. Yet the British 
soldiers are stated to have shown kindness 

cording this and other striking instances in which 
death was chosen rather than surrender, remarks, 
that it is impossible not to perceivei from' the 
despatches of Sir Hugh Hose, “ that other infiuences 
than bang, a love of plunder, and a dread of death, 
must have instigated so determined a resistance.” 
The reason was sufficiently clear; the people of Jhansi 
fought for their queen and the independence of their 
country. Even after the city had fallen. Sir Hugh 
declared, that “ the high descent of the Ranee, her 
unbounded liberality to her troops and retainers, 
and her fortitude, which no reverees could shake, 
rendered her an infiuential and dangerous adver^ 
a ary'.”—Despatch, April 30th, 1858. 
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to the desolate and famishing mothers and 
children, and to have been seen sharing 
their rations with them. Sir Hugh also 
gave orders that the starving families should 
be fed from the prize grain* The British 
casualties were thirty-eight killed, and 215 
wounded. The plunder obtained in the 
fort and town is said to have been very 
great* A large number of executions took 
place daily, after the reoccupation of Jhansi. 
Among the captives tried and executed 
under the orders of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
was the father of the Ranee* 

Kotah .—While General Rose was occu¬ 
pied in the capture of Jhansi, General 
Roberts was employed in wresting Kotah, 
the capita! of a small Rajpoot principality 
of the same name, from the hands of the 
Kotah contingent^—a force which had joined 
the revolt, and murdered the political agent 
(Major Burton) and his two sons, in October, 
1857. The rajah was faithful to us* The 
mui'der of the three Europeans had been per¬ 
petrated against his will; and he recovered, 
and buried, the bodies of the victims. 
The head of the major had been cut oflT, 
and fired from a gun. The rajah re¬ 
mained besieged by the rebels in his palace- 
fort, situated on the eastern bank of tbe 
Cburobul, until the 27th of March, when 
the British force crossed the river, joined 
him at the fort, and from thence bombarded 
the town. At noon ou the 30th, three 
columns, each of 500 men (72nd High¬ 
landers, ILjM, 95th, 83rd, and lOtli and 
12th Bombay N.I), entered the town through 
a gate blown in by the engineers, and, 
spreading right and left, carried the avails, 
turned tlie barricades in the streets, and 
quickly, and with slight Joss, took possession 
of the whole place* The British loss was 
sixteen killed and forty-four wounded* The 
casualties were chiefly occasioned by trains 
of gunpowder laid in various directions. 

Of the mutineers, about 400 were killed* 
Some threw themselves over the walls, and 
were dashed to pieces; many were taken 
prisoners, and subsequently executed; but 
the mass escaped, carryingwith tliem much 
treasure, and their proceedings consider¬ 
ably embarrassed Sir Hugh Rose, who, 
leaving a garrison at Jhansi, marched 
upon Calpee, the great stronghold and 

• Five infernal machines (consisting of forty 
matchlock barrels fixed on frames, moveable on 
wheals) were found at the ends of the streets; but it 
does not appear that these came into operation.— 
Roberta* despatch, April Sth, 1858* 


arsenal of the mutineers—held by the Eac 
Sahib.f Tautia Top ee and the Eauee of I 
Jhansi had again assembled their scattered 
troops, and strove to bar the advance of the 
British to Calpee, by intrenching them¬ 
selves at the iuterveuiiig town of Koonch, 
Sir Hugh carried the intrcnchments by a 
flank movement; drove the enemy out of 
the maze of woods, temples, and walled 
gardens into Koonch, with his artillery; 
then cleared the town, and pursued the 
flying foe, with horse artillery and cavalry, 
for more than eight miles; when the vic¬ 
tors, utterly exhausted by heat, thirst, and 
fatigue, could go no further, A great part 
of the troops were Europeans, and they 
had been marching or fighting for sixteen 
hours. The sun was 115® in the shade* 
Sir Hugh Rose (a powerful, active man 
of about fifty years of age) fell fainting 
from his horse four times ; but cold water ' 
being poured over him, and restoratives ad¬ 
ministered, he was able to remount and 
resume the command he so well knew how 
to use. Only five men wtre killed, and 
tweuty-six wounded in action; but forty- 
six men fell under sun-stroke 4 j 

^horapoor ,—^While Rose and Roberts I 
were engaged in the operations above de¬ 
scribed,the Madras division,nnder Whitlock, 
bad been delayed in its advance by the ne¬ 
cessity of sending a detachment to Shora- { 
poor,^ a small native state, where consider- I 
able disaffection had been manifested* The I 
rajah, a young man who, during his mine- 1 
rity, had been under British tutelage, was j 
compelled to dismantle his forts, dismiss | 
bis armed retainers, and surrender himself | 
a prisoner. He was tried, and condemned i 
to be transported. To a Hindoo, under 
such circumstauces, death was the sole 
alternative from dishonour; and the rajah, 
seizing his opportunity^ blew out his brains 
with the revolver of the British officer who , 
was conveying him in irons to the place 
of deportation* Hig fate made a deep im¬ 
pression in Shorapoor, where his family 
had ruled for thirty generations* |[ Gene¬ 
ral Whitlock, when able to resume his 
march, moved ou Calpee, by way of Chir- , 
karee, Puniiab, and Banda; of which last 
place he took possession ou the 19th of 
April, after having fought a pitched battle, 

f The adopted son of the second adopted son of 
the last Peishwaj Bajee Rao, 

} Despatch of Sir H. Rose, May 24tb, 1858* 

§ p* 50* 

II Time$^ Oct, 7th, 1358* 
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outside tbe town, with the mutineers and 
iusLirgents, who had the nawab in their 
power. General "Whitlock drove tliem off 
tlie fieldj and pursued them with horse 
artillery and cavalry; capturing four guns, 
and killing 500 men. 

”TIie nawab and his beaten 
troops joined the Raoee of Jhansi at Calpee, 
which it w'as expected would be stoutly 
defended by the Gwalior mutineers, in ac¬ 
cordance with the urgent representations 
of the Ranee, who, while at Koouch, had 
charged them, in an intercepted communi¬ 
cation, ^Ho hold to the last Calpee, their 
only arsenal/' But in vain. The place, 
though surrounded by a labyrinth of ravines, 
was extremely weak in its fortifications; 
and the natives have little confidence in 
any means of defence but strong walls. 
Therefore when, on the 23rd, the Bntiah 
troops advanced in concentrated force* on 
the city, the rebels fired a few ineffectual 
shots and f!ed, and their leaders were 
compelled to accompany them ; leaving Sir 
Hugh Rose master of the place, w'ith all 
iu stores, iucludiug fifty guns, and large 
quantities of ammmiitiou. 

AVith the capture of Calpee, the labours 
of the Central India field force seemed to 
have come to an end; and Sir Hugh an¬ 
nounced, iu general orders, his own retire¬ 
ment to recruit his health, and the intended 
breaking-np of the division. In a spirited 
fareu'eli address, lie praised the energy which 
had upheld the men throughout a campaign, 
during which they had traversed more than 
a thousand miles; had crossed rivers, forced 
mountain passes, fought pitched battles, 
and captured fortreises: but still more 
highly he lauded tbe discipline, to which he 
attributed the unchecked successes of their 
march from the vveBtern shores of India to 
the waters of the Jumna* Sir Hugh orga¬ 
nised fiying columns, to move from the main 
horly of the force, previous to its general 
dispersion; but, either from necessity or 
from iuadvertence, from the exhaustion of 
the men, or the non-appreciation of the 
emergency, the reinforcement of Gwalior 
was delayed, notwitlistanding the urgent 
entreaties of Sindia, and the anxiety of 

• The Caul el corps, organised by the commander- 
in-chief for the purpose of dispersing any body of 
the enemy assembling in the l)oab, was ordered to 
cross the Jumna, and taken to Calpee by Sir Hugh 
Rose, ’who, finding hia force daily diminishiiig from 
sickness, fatigue, and intense heat, seized on all 
available troops to strengthen his bands, at the 


the commander-in-chief ; and thereby gave 
Tantia Topee an advantage, of which the 
Mahratfca availed himself to play his maeter- 
stroke of skill and audacity* 

Gwaltor ,—After the defeat at Koonch, 
Tantia disappeared. It "was subsequently 
discovered that he had gone to Gwalior, 
and concealed himself in the bazaar, where 
he organised a plot for tbe deposition of 
Sindia, and carried the news of bis success 
to the Calpee fugitives, who had assembled 
at Gopalpoor, on the road to Gwalior; upon 
which place they now advanced, sending 
assurances to Sindia and the Baiza Bye,t 
that they were coming with no hostile in¬ 
tentions, but only to get supplies and money, 
and go to the Deccan; that opposition was 
useless, for the troops and people of Gwa¬ 
lior were against the British; and they (tbe 
rebels) had received from the city 200 let¬ 
ters of invitation and assurance. Neither 
Sindia nor Diukur Rao, nor the two chief 
officers of the army, knew anything of the 
visit of Tantia Topee^—a concealment ren¬ 
dered possible by the general sympathy felt 
for tbe rebel cause, which was daily more 
evident. The zeal and ability of Diokur 
Rao, and the dauntless bravery of the 
Maharajah—^wlio declared that he had 
never worn bangles (i.e., been a slave), and 
would not submit to be dictated to by 
rebels—failed to stem the torrent of dis¬ 
affection. The Rao and the Ranee took a 
very bold tone in addressing their followers, 
declaring that tliey expected tio opposition; 
but adding—“ If there should be any, you 
may fly if you please. We shall die/' 
At this crisis, an unfortunate difference of 
opinion is said to have arisen between 
Sindia and his minister* The latter was in 
favour of an exclusively defensive policy, 
pending the arrival of British reinforce¬ 
ments; the former, deceived by certain ring¬ 
leaders in the confidence of Tantia Topee, 
was led to believe that be might safely 
attack the rebels (who were reported to be 
dispirited and disorganised) at the head 
of his own household troops. The councils 
of tlie Dewan, however, prevailed up to 
midnight on the 81 st of May: but after he 
had quitted the palace, the Maharajah was 

risk of incurring blatnc for absorbing, in one opera¬ 
tion, the means intended for the accomplishment of 
purposes of less obvious and urgent importance. 

t The grandmother of Sind in by adoption, known 
by her title of the Baiza Eye, was a person of 
considerable ability and influence in the Gwalior 
stale. 
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prevailed upon to give orders for an instant 
murcii against the advancing enemy* Ac- 
, coniingljj the troops were assembled ; and 
I at daybreak (June 1st}, without the know- 
I ledge of Dinknr Rao, Siudia led 8,000 men 
and 24 guns to Burra gaon, eight miles from 
I Gwalior, There be founds and attacked, 
the rebels: but the action had scarcely com- 
i me need, before his army melted like a 
I snow-ball in the sun; some quitting the 
' field, others fraternising with the foe; 
while very many went off to eat ivater- 
melons in the bed of the Morar* Sindia 
strove to induce his body-guard to fight, 
and about sixty of these were killed and 
wounded. He then ascended an adjacent 
hill, and saw his whole force marching 
homewards; whereupon he galloped straight 
to the Fhoolbagh with about fifteen at¬ 
tendants, changed his dress, remounted, 
i and rode towards Agra. The Dewan, on 
I hearing of the MaharajaVs Sight, made 
arraugemeuts for the escape of the Baiza 
Bye and other ladies; after which he has- 
I tened to overtake Sindia, and, with him, 

I reached Dholpoorin safety before midnight, 

I The Baiza Bye and the Raiiees pro¬ 
ceeded to the foi*t of Nurwar, thirty miles 
I off, except one of them named the *^Gujja 
llaja,^^ the mother of the ilaharanee. Be¬ 
lieving that Sindia tv as beleaguered at the 
I Phoolbagh, she seized a sword, mounted 
I her horse, and rode to the palace, summon¬ 
ing all to his aid, until she found that he 
was really gone. Then she foOmved the 
other ladies to Nurwar, where about 600 of 
Sindians old irregular horse had assembled 
for their protection* The rebels earnestly 
entreated the Baiza Bye to return and take 
charge of Gwalior; but she made them 
no reply, and immediately forwarded their 
communications to Sir llobert Hamiltou. 

, The rebel leaders entered the city in 
triumph, and declared the Nana its ruler 
as Peishwa, or chief of the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, which they hoped to restore to its 
former importance. The treasury of Sindia, 
atid his jewels, fell into their hands; six 
moutlis^ pay was distributed among the 
: troops, and every effort made to conciliate the 
citizens. But little preparation was made 
for the defence of the fort; and it is probable 
that both Tantia and the Ranee concurred 
in resolving to abide by the old Mahratta 
tactics, and avoid shutting themselves up 

• Letter from Bombay correapondent— Times, 
August 3rd, lSd8. 

f Of the 95ih alone, four ofircers and eighty*five 


within walls. Therefore they disposed 
tiieir forces so as to observe and hold tlie 
roads leading upon the city from Indoorkee, 
Seepree, and the nortli; the necessary 
arrangements being effected mainly " under 
the direction and personal supervision of 
the Ranee, who, clad in military attire, i 
and attended by a picked and well*armed 
escort, was constantly in the saddle, ubiqui¬ 
tous and untiring/^=^ Such was the em¬ 
ployment of tliis extraordinary woman on 
the anniversary of the Jhansi massacre* 
Her own career was fast hastening to its 
close. When the news of the fall gf Gwalior 
reached General Rose, he resumed the com¬ 
mand he had just quitted; requested the 
Maharajah to join him from Agra, and the 
Baiza Bye and the Maharanee from Nur- 
war, and made instant preparations for 
marching against the rebels* General Wliit- 
lock took charge of Cal pee: a portion of 
General Roberts* Rajpootana force, under 
Brigadier Smith, and the troops of tlm Hy- , 
derabad contingent (wdio had just received ; 
leave to return home), were ordered to aid ia 
besieging Gwalior; while Colonel Riddell, 
with a light field battery, and reinforcements 
of cavalry and infantry, was dispatched from 
Agra by order of Sir CoHn Campbell. The 
different coUimus were moved forward with 
the greatest celerity; the plan of attack 
being, to invest the city as much as its 
great extent would allow, and then assault 
the weakest side—the investing troops 
cutting off the escape of the rebels. Gene¬ 
ral Hose anticipated that a snecessfui attack i 
on the enemy, outside or inside the city, i 
would be followed, as at Calpee, by the 
easy capture of the fcu't. And so it proved. 
The Mora cantonments (so named from the 
stream on w'hich they stand), four miles 
from the Lushknr, or city, were carried by 
storm on the 16th of June* The assault 
was made under the direction pf General 
Rose, by two lines commanded by Briga¬ 
diers Stuart and Napier; and the muti¬ 
neers were taken by surprise by the fierce 
onslaught made, although the sun wag 
already high in the heavens, by troops 
wearied liy a long night march, during the 
season when exposure to the heat was 
deemed fatal to Europeans. On the i7th. 
Brigadier Smith, with iLM. Qothf and the 
10th Bombay N.L, a squadron of the 8th 
Hussars, two divisions of horse artillery, 

men were disabled by sun*stroke, acting on frame# 
weakened by hunger, extreme fatigue, and exposure 
ia driving the mutineers from the hills* 
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aud a troop of the 1st LanccrSj drove tho 
enemy from the heights above the plain 
which lies before Gwalior^ near the Phool- 
hagh palace. The Hussars subsequently 
descended to the and made a bril¬ 

liant charge through the enemy's camp; 
of which Sir Hugh Hose writes—^“Oue 
most important result was^ the death of 
tlie Ranee of Jhansij wlio, although a lady, 
was the bravest and best military leader 
of the rebels/^ No English eye marked 
her fall. The Hussars, unconscious of the 
advantage they had gained, aud scarcely 
able to sit on their saddles from heat aud 
fatigue, were, for the moraeut, incapable of 
further exertioii, and retired, supported by 
a timely reinforcement. Then, it is said, 
the remnant of the faithful body-guard 
{many of whom had perished at Jhausi) 
gathered around the lifeless forms of the 
Ranee and her sister, who, dressed in male 
attire, and riding at the head of tlieir 
squadrons, had fallen together, killed either 
by part of a shell, or, as is more probable, 
hy balls from the revolvers with which the 
Hussars were armed. A funeral pyre was 
raised, and the remains of the two young 
and beautiful women were burnt, according 
to the custom of the Hindoos,'*^ 

The general attack on Gwalior was made 
Oil the IStli, under Sir Hugh Rose in 
person. The Luslikur was carried with 
ease; and Brigadier Smith captured the 
Phoolbagh, killing numbers of the enemy, 
and seizing their gnus. The fort was 
evacuated in the night. 

Brigadier-general Napier pursued the re¬ 
treating foe with much vigour; captured 
twenty-five pieces of cannon; aud, after 
slaying many hundred men, ^"totally dis¬ 
persed the enemy, wdth only one casualty on 
liis own side/' “ Total dispersion" w^as, how¬ 
ever, a part of Tantia Topee's system* Tlie 
meu fled in small numbers, or singly, and 
reunited at a given point. 

On the SOtli of June, the Maharajah re- 
entered his capital; and the population of 

• Tlie above account is derived from the public 
papers of the period. Since then, a servant of the 
Kanee^s, present at the lime of her deathi has fur¬ 
nished otfier and different particulars, The second 
lady (whO| all statements concur in declaring, never 
left the Kanee^s side) is said not to have been her 
sister, but a Brahmin concubine of the late rajal/s. 
\A''heii the Hussars surprised the camp, the ladies 
were seated together, drinking sherbet. They 
mounted and iled; but the horse of the Ranee re¬ 
fused to leap the canal, and she received a ahot in 
the" aide, and a sabre-cut on the head; but still rode 
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the half-empty, half-closed Luslikur,shouted 
eougratulatioiis as their prince passed, es¬ 
corted by Sir Hugh Rose, Sir Robert 
Harailtou, Major Maepherson, and squad¬ 
rons of Hussars and Lancers. The cere- 
moiiia! was interrupted by a singular raaui- 
festation of faiiaticism* Thirteen men (four 
contingent sepoys aud nine Yelaitees), with 
ttvo women and a child, after proceeding 
some miles from Gwalior towards Agra, 
deliberately returned to die in the vacated 
fort* They fired, from the guns on the 
ramparts, four or five shots at the troops 
drawui out to receive the prince, and one 
ball struck immediately in front of Siudia 
and Major Macp 1 lerson, Lie utenants Rose 
and AYaller were sent, with some Native 
troops and police, to destroy these desperate 
men, who had taken post upon a bastion, a 
gun of which commanded the line of ap¬ 
proach. The gun burst at the third dis- 
cliai'ge, and the attacking party advanced. 
The fanatics slew the w omen and child, and 
then perished, figUting to the last—killing 
or wounding ten of their assailants, in elud¬ 
ing Lieuteuant Rose, a very promising 
ymnng officer, who died in cousequence* 
On reaching the Phoolbagh, Siudia expressed 
himself warmly grateful for the exertions of 
the gallant troops, in procuring his speedy 
restoration to Gwalior. Still, it is to be 
regretted that the safe policy of Sir Colin 
Campbell had not been adopted by the 
govern or-general (under whose orders Sir 
Hugh Rose acted, in consequence of Sir 
Colin's absence in Rohilcund); and that 
the urgent entreaty of Sindia for British 
troops had not been complied with, and 
the reinforcement of his capital made to 
precede the capture of Jhausi, Kotab, and 
other places—a measure which, among other 
advantages, ivould have saved the Maha¬ 
rajah his humiliating fliglit from his capital, 
aud preserved his money and jewels from 
the liaiids of the Rao and Tatitia Topee.f 
On the 29th of June, Sir Hugh Rose 
resigned his command, and retired to 

LiU she fell dead from her saddle, and was sur¬ 
rounded and burnt* The Brabminee had also re¬ 
ceived a long eabre-cut in front, of which she 
quickly died, 

f The total amount of property stolen or de¬ 
stroyed, belonging to the Maharajah, was estimated 
at fifty lacs. The Residency, and the dwellings of 
Diiikur Ilao, as well as those of Sindia's chief 
officers, Buhvunt Bao and Mohurghur (neither of 
whom had been permitted to accompany the Jlaha- 
rajab on his ill-fated expedition), were expressly 
given up to plunder by the rebel chiefs. 
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Poonali, to seek the rest which his health 
itnperatively needed^ and the forces that 
had co-operated in achieving the series of 
extraordinary successesj which had been 
crowned hj the reconquest of G waliorj were 
dispersed over various stations^ pendiog the 
return of the cool season. 

It is now necessary to revert to tlie 
opei'ations carried on by Sir Colin Campbell 
*"md his lieutenants, in other parts of the 
great seat of war, Behar, the oldest Bri¬ 
tish province, was remarkable for its deep- 
rooted hostility to British rule—a feeling 
W'hicli writers who differed on most other 
matters, agreed in attributing to resump¬ 
tions, commissions of inquiry, and interfer¬ 
ence with the tenure of hind.* Kooer Sing, 
of Jugdespoor, was a remarkable example 
of the hereditary chief of a powerful clan, 
driven into rebellion by the force of circum¬ 
stances;—an old man, nnstaiued with the 
blood of women or children, yet chased 
fi'Om the home of Ins ancestors—his palace 
sacked, his villages burned; even tiie 
stately temple he had erected for divine, 
worship, razed to the ground; and he 
hunted as a criminal beyond the pale of 
mercy, with a price upon his head, Tim 
sum, speedily raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
rupees, showed the importance attached to 
his capture: but the offer had no other 
result than that of bringing hate and dis¬ 
credit on those who offered the blood-money. 
The starving ryots would not have betrayed 
the grey hairs of the brave octogenarian for 
all his confiscated estates; and, to the last, 
they favoured his repeated escapes,at the cost 
of being rendered homeless and desolate by 
the swift vengeance of the British troops, 
The extent of the influence exercised (con¬ 
sciously and unconsciously) by this single 
chief, may be understood by the panic his 
name occasioned at the seat of government; 
where, accordiug to the Times, one of his 
latest achievements created so much alarm, 
as to give rise to the question—"What if 
Kooer Sing, who has feudal suzerainty 
over a fifth of the sepoy ai'my, should make 
a dash southward, surprise Raueegunge, 

* The JPrtend of India (December 22nd, 1858) 
remarks, that during the whole terrible rebellion," 
the effect of resumption, and of perpetual interference 
with tenure, has been SEvetefy felt* "It was the 
hope of regaining their lands which armed the 
aristocracy of the Noilh-West againat our rule. 
It was the hope of restoring the old possessors of 
the soil which, in so many districiSr stirred the 
peasantry to revolt. It was the deep-seated dis¬ 
content created by rcsumptlona in Bchar, which 


seize the railway, and march upon Cnl- 
cutta?^^t Apart from exaggerations like this, 
the name of Kooer Sing was used wherever 
Bengal troops still remained loyal, as an in¬ 
citement to revolt. In Assam/one night in 
September, 1857, a Hindoo i^ajali was ar¬ 
rested, with his mother and family, and his 
treasure seized, for alleged conspiracy; and 
all the troops in the district, except a few 
Goorkas, were said to be in the interest of 
Kooer Sing. In Berar, and the adjacent 
country, his hiHuence was undeniable; 
especially in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories. At Jubbulpoor, where the 52nd 
N.I. was stationed, great excitement was 
observed among the troops towards tbe close 
of the religions festival, known as the Mo¬ 
ll urrum. A reiiiforcenient of guns, Euro¬ 
peans, aud Madras sepoys, was detached on 
the 7th of Soptenibcr, from a small moveable 
column organised from tlie Nagpoor force, 
for service in the Saugor anti Nerbudda 
territoriea. On the 15th, an aged Gond 
rajah, named Shuiikur Shah, who traced Jiis 
descent tlirougli sixty generations, was, with 
his son and thirteen other perijons, arrested, 
and thrown into the military prison in the 
cautonmetits* It docs not appear that any 
correspondence was found, but only several 
papers "of a rebellious tendency one of 
which was placed on record by the deputy- 
commissioner, Mr, Clerk. It was a prayer, 
invoking the goddess Devi to listen to tlie 
cry of religion, to shut the mouth of alau- 
derers, devour the backbiters, trample down 
the sinners, and—exterminate the British. 

This invocation (written on the back of 
a government proclamation) was found in 
a silk hag, in which tlie rajah kept his ‘ 
fan, beside the bed whereon he was lying 
when arrested.^ The rajah and his sou 
w^ere speedily tried, aud condemned to be. 
blown away from guns. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made for their rescue during 
the night of the 16tii; but precautions had 
been taken; and the disappointed sepoys 
gave vent to their excited feelings by set¬ 
ting fire to some unoccupied bimgalows. 
On the 18th the execution took place. 

rendered the movement of Kooer Sing possible, and 
made that fine province, for months, the seat of a 
guerilla war. It is tbe hate created by Ike Enam 
com miss ion, wliieh renders the arrival of Tantia 
Topee in the Deccan, with a couple of thousand 
ragamuflins at his heels, a danger to be averted at 
any cost.” 

f June 14th, 1858. 

t FarL Papers on the Mutinies in the East Indies, 
1858 (No. 7); p. 2SS. 
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British officers and Native troops (rendered' 
powerless by the position of the artillery) 
looked on in silence, as the old man, 
with his snow-white hair, iron fetters, and 
Imnghty bearing, took his '[dace in front of 
the gun that was to annihilate him, praying 
aloud that Jns burvuving children might be 
spared to avenge him; and his son echoed 
the vengeful petition, The sign al was given; 
then the well-known muffled report followed, 
with its usual horrible consequences. The 
natives were suffered to gather together the 
gory, half-burnt remains, on behalf of the 
Ranee; ■while the European officers, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of one of them, 
looked on with a smile of gratified revenge 
on tlieir lips.* 

Such a scene as that just described, could 
hardly fail in producing a speedy result on 
tlie already compromised 52od. That night 
the regiment mutinied and left the place, 
with the exception of one Nalive officer 
and ten men. They carried offi Lieu¬ 
tenant Macgregor, and offered to suiTen- 
der him in exchange for the ten faithful 
sepoys. This could not, of courscj be done; 
and no attempt was made for iiis deliver¬ 
ance, except au offer of money, which was 
instantly rejected. The mutineers had a 
skirmish 'with the Kamptee column on the 
27th of September, in a jungle about 
twenty-five miles from Jubbulpoor, and re¬ 
treated, leaving behind them the mangled 
corpse of Lieutenant Macgregor. Lieute¬ 
nants Barton and Cock burn, who were 
stationed with a company of the 52nd at 
Salemabad, had been previously suffered to 
return to Juhbulpoor uninjured, the men 
even bidding them farewell wHth tears in 
their eyes. Tlie 52ud went to Nagode, and 
were there joined by the 50th, who had 
mutinied on tlie 15th of September. The 
Europeans fled; the rebels took possession 
of the treasure, and placed themselves 
under the orders of Kooer Siug, who, it 
w^as expected, would march from Nagode 
into Upper India, through Retvah, a native 
state, the young rajsili of which was re¬ 
lated to the old Behar chief; and, it was 
supposed, would neither have the will nor 
the courage to offer any serious oppo¬ 
sition. Hi's situation had been a very 
painful one at the outbreak. TSie muti¬ 
neers burnt his villages; and the British 
authorities at AUaliabad, pronounced him 

• Letter of officer of 02nd K.L—iVews, 
November 3rd, 1851. 

t Pari. Papers on Mutiny (1857); p. 112. 


" a fox not to he trusted and treated his 
request for grape for Ins guns with con- 
tern pt-f Nevertheless, the rajah, ably sup¬ 
ported by the political agent (Lieutenant 
Osborne), and by Lieu tenant-col on el Hi tide 
(who commanded the Rewah contingent), 
refused to suffer the rebel force to traverse 
his country—posted troops at the moun¬ 
tain passes, and assumed so resolute an 
attitude, that ICooer Sing abandoned the 
attempt, and fell back on Banda. For six 
months longer the power of Kooer Sing 
and Ilia clan was unbroken. In March, 1858, 
Goruckpoor was reoecupied by the rebels, 
and Azimglmr threatened. Colonel Mil- 
man, the officer in command at Azimglmr, 
repeated the error so frequently committed 
dunng the ivar, by quitting his own in- 
trencliments to attack the advanced guard 
of the enemy. An engagement took place 
at the village of At row Ice, twenty miles 
from Azinighur. The hostile troops came 
up in overwhelming numbers, and the 
British fled to their intreuchmeuts, aban- 
doniug their guns and baggage. Tlie Raj¬ 
poot chief followed up Ins advantage, and 
took possession of the town of Azimghur. 
The next day (March 26tb), a sortie was 
made from the intrenchment, under Colonel 
Dames, on the towm. Tlie assailants were 
repulsed, one officer being killed (Captain 
Bedford), and eleven men of H.M. 37th 
killed or disabled. Sir Colin had foreseen 
the danger to which Azimghur woidd be 
exposed, and had detached a force for 
its relief, under Sir Edward Lugard, from 
Lucknow on the 20th of March; but Kooer 
Sing, by destroying a bridge over the 
Goomtee at Sultan poor, impeded the ad¬ 
vance of the column, 'which did not reach 
its destination until the I5th of April. In 
the meantime, Lord Mark Kerr, with 500 
men, liastened from Benares, aud, ou the 
6th of April, succeeded in joining the troops 
in the intrenchment, after a sharp conflict 
with the force posted to intercept his en¬ 
trance. On the 13th of April, Kooer Sing,- 
with some of Ids adherents, quitted Azim- 
ghur; and, on the 15th, the remainder of 
the enemy were expelled from the city, and 
pursued for several miles* One of the two 
lives lost by the victors on this occasion, 
was that of Mr. Venables, the planter, 
whose courage had been generally admired ; 
wdiose terrific severity^' had been ranch 
applauded by the vengeance party; and 
for whose head the mutineers had offered 
500 impees. Happily ha did not fall into 
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their hanilSj but Aied of his woiindSj among 
his own countrymen* 

Kooer Sing retreated towards his here- 
ditury possessions at Jugdespoorj hotly pur¬ 
sued by Brigadier Douglas on the cast, 
and Colonel Cumberlege on the west, in the 
hope of closing upon him in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Gogra and 
the Ganges. Brigadier Douglas oveitook 
Eooer Sing at Bansdeh, a town midway 
between Glnifiipoor and Chupra, and routed 
the rebel force, capturing a gun and four 
elephants* Kooer Sing himself was said to 
have been severely wounded in the thigh; 
but he succeeded, through the devoted 
fidelity of tlie peasantry, in escaping from 
the two regimeiita of Madras cavalry, with 
which Colonel Cumberlege strove to inter¬ 
cept liiin ; and crossed the Ganges in boats, 
which were in readiness on the river, just 
in time to escape steamers sent with troops 
from Diiiapoor and Ghazipoor, directly it 
was known that he had eluded his pursuers. 
Brigadier Douglas, on reaching the bank, 
fired a few rounds from his guns at the 
rearmost boats, and suuk one of them. It 
was asserted by the natives, after the cam¬ 
paign was over,=^ that the old chief was 
shot in the arm while crossing the Ganges, 
and that he had himself amputated the 
shattered, limb* He reached Jugclcspoor 
on the 20th or 21st of April, where he 
was joined by his brother, Umeer Sing, 
and several thousand armed villagers. 
On the night of the 22nd, part of the 
Arrah garrison, in an evil hour, moved out 
to seek and attack the okl chief, as lie lay 
dying in his native jungles* Captain Le 

* fhe disaffection of the people is repeatedly 
incTitiorted iti the military despatches of the period* 
For instance, Sir Edwarci Lngard complains of “ the 
extremely scanty information procurable, every soul 
in the districsl being apparently against us/*— Fj'tend 
of India^ December 22nd, 18o8. 

t A very remarkable appeal waa made by Khan 
Bah a door Khan, on behalf of tlie Mussulmans, for 
lbe cordial co-operation of the Hindoos. He aaserled 
that the English were the enemies of both classes; 
that they bad attempted to make the sepoys forfeit 
caste by biting suet-greased cartridges; and caused 
those vvbo refused to do so to be blown away from 
guns. But the point most strongly urged, was the 
recent systematic annexation. “ The English/* Khan 
Eahadoor writes, “have made it a standing rule, 
ihat when a rajah dies without leaving any male 
issiio by liis married wife, to confiscate his territory, 
and they do not allow bis adopted son to inherit it; 
although we learn from the Shastras, that there are 
ten kinds of sons entitled to share in the property 
of a deceased Hindoo* Hence, it is obvious that 
such laws of the English are intended to deprive 


Grand was killed; the detachment repulsed 
with the loss of both their guns; and the 
casualties amounted to 130 out of 300 men. 
TJie bad news of this diijaster—the second 
connected with the name of Arrah—was 
counterbalanced by the tidings of the death 
of Xooer Sing. A guerilla war was, how¬ 
ever, maintained by Umeer Siug and others 
of the family, wlucli long prevented the 
restoration of tranquillity in Behar* 

Rohilcund Campaign—Ahev the reoceu- 
pation of Lucknow, the chief rebel strong¬ 
hold was Bareilly (the capital of Eohil- 
cund, the province adjacent to Oude), in 
which Khan Bahadoor Khau had established 
his authority* The defeated Oude rebels 
flocked thither; and, strangely enough, 
British troops now advanced to conquer, 
on their own account, the territory which 
they liad once gained as mercenaries for 
the vizier of Oude, by the defeat and death 
of the anceitor of Khan Bahadoor. The 
chief was old, and his faculties were said to 
be eii fee bled by the use of opium; but his 
proclamations and orders showed consider¬ 
able sagacity.f One of his directions proved, 
that the description of warfare at this time 
generally adopted by the enemy, %vas the 
result of policy, not fear or indecision, 
“Do not/^ he said, “attempt to meet the 
regular columns of the infidels, because 
they are superior to you in discipline, and 
have big guns; but watch their movements; 
guard all the ghauts on the rivers; inter¬ 
cept their comunmications; stop their sup¬ 
plies ; cut up theii' daks and posts; and 
keep constantly hanging about their camps: 
give them no rest/^| 

the native mjahs of their teiTitory and property. 
I'hey Imve already seized the territories of Nagpoor 
and Lucknow.”—March 24th, 1 S 48 . Hie 
Indian view of the treatment of native princea^and 
aristocracy, pul forth by an avowed enemy, as a 
means of imtigating rebellion, is identical with that 
expressed in equally plain terms by many English 
writers* In a recent number of one of our most 
popular periodicals, the statement is made, timt " it 
baa been for many years our system to curtail the 
dominion, and to .depress the influence, of the 
princes and chiefs of India* Tlie aristocracy of the 
country have gone down beneath the ebariot- 
wheels of the great Juggernauth which we have 
driven over them. Not only have vre annexed 
and absorbed all the territory on which we could by 
any pretext lay an appropriating hand; but, after 
annexation and absorpUonj we have gone ruthlessly 
to Tvork to destroy the local nobility. Our whole, 
system has tended to this result .”—Biackwoofs 
Maffftzwe for April, 1660; p. dlO. 

i liusselfs D*ffn/,vol L,p*2T6* Hyder Ali adopted 
the same policy. See vol. i. {Indian p. 355. 
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The struggle with a uumerous enemy re¬ 
solved on following this system, was neces¬ 
sarily tedious and harassing, and required 
an incessant watchfulness in ev-^en minor 
operations; the slightest intermission being 
followed by disastrous consequences. Sir 
I Colin and General Mansfield—men whose 
minds and bodies were models of sustained, 

I disciplined power—maintained admirable 
order and accuracy in all their proceedings ; 
but officers in detached commands were oc¬ 
casionally betrayed into acts of fatal rashness. 

Sir Colin, after amply providing for the 
tenure of Lucknow, divided his force into 
I columns, which were ordered to proceed 
by different routes converging on Bareilly. 
On the 9th of April, General Walpole, at 
the head of about 5,000 men of all arms, 
marched from Lucknow for the purpose of 
clearing the left bank of the Ganges, and 
securing the passage of the Ram gun ga at 
Aligunj, in anticipation of the arrival of the 
division under the commander-in-chief. On 
the 15th, General Walpole reached a jungle 
fort, named Royea, near the village of 
Rhodaraow. 

I^irput Sing, the Rajpoot owner of the 
fort, was an old man and a cripple. He 
had as yet shown no hostility to the Bri- 

( tish } but, according to the reports of our 
spies, he had just received a letter from 
the Begum, and had resolved on espousitig 
her cause. On receiving the summons of 
General Walpole, he did not come in, or 
send any satisfactory reply.”=^ 

The attack on tlie fort was immediately 
commenced* * * § General ’Walpole states, that 
he " sent forward some infantry in ex¬ 
tended order, to enable the place to be 
reconnoitred, when a heavy fire was im¬ 
mediately opened upon them, and an occa¬ 
sional gun/^ The consequence was, that 
the attempted examination was abandoned; 
and notwithstanding Sir Colin^s prohibi¬ 
tion of any attack on fortified plnces ex¬ 
cept with heavy artillery, part of the 42nd 
Highlanders and 4th Punjab regiment were 
suffered to attempt to storm the fort. It 
is said that they had nearly succeeded, and 
were desperately clambering up the walls, 
helping each other by hand and leg and fire¬ 
lock, when the general sent to desire them to 
retreat; and Brigadier Hope, while engaged 

• General liTalpQVa despatch, April ICth, 1S5S.— 
Zondon Gazette^ July 17th, 1 85 A 

t RuBselfa Diary in India, vol. t, p. 393. 

t Russell.— Timc^t luue 17th, 1858. 

§ IValpolc^s despatch, April loth, 1858* 


in restoring order and getting the men 
together to retire, was mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball, fired by a man posted in a 
high tree inside the walls. The brigadier 
said to bis aide-de-camp, as he fell, “They 
have done for me: remember me to my 
friends;” and died in a few seconds. As 
many men were lost in the retreat as 
in the advance. Lieutenant Willoughby, 
the brother to the officer who took a 
prominent part in firing the small-arm 
magazine at Delhi, was killed at the head 
of the Seilcs; and the 42nd left Lieute¬ 
nants Dougins and Bramley behind, mor¬ 
tally wounded. Sergeant Simpson rushed 
back, and recovered both the bodies; and 
two men, in striving to rescue others of 
their comrades, %vere killed by the fire from 
the fort; which the triumphant garrison 
(whose numbers were stated, or guessed, at 
from 300 to 1,500) poured forth unceasingly, 
amid shouts and yells of victory. In this 
miserable business, above a hundred casual¬ 
ties occurred ; forty-two Highlanders aud 
forty-six Seiks were killed or wounded. The 
fallen leaders were all popular men, espe¬ 
cially Adrian Hope; and tlie officers of the 
42nd and 93rd, ‘Hliemselves in a state of 
furious wrath, and discontented with their 
general,” declared, “ the fury of the men was 
so great, that they were afraid of mutiny, or 
woi'se, w^hen poor Hope was buried l”t The 
“ worse” than inutiuy, here alluded to, is 
elsewhere explained as meaning personal 
threats against Walpole, for having need¬ 
lessly sacrificed many Jives.J Altogether, 
this first procedure against the mud forts 
of the chiefs of Oode, was extremely dis- 
eouragiug. 

After the withdrawal of the storming 
party, preparations were made for investing 
the place, wdiich was nothing more than a 
wall enclosing some houses, with loopholes 
for rausketiy, some irregular bastions at the 
angles, and tivo gates, both on the same face 
of the work. The enemy disappeared during 
the night; and in the morning the British 
marched in. “A few bodies whicli seemed 
to liave been overlooked, and three large 
funeral fires, with the remains of the bodies 
smouldering/'§ afforded all the evidence 
that could be obtained as to the loss of life 
on the part of the enemy. Only five guns 
w’ere found in the fort; hut the track of 
wheels was followed to a deep well, down 
which other guns were supposed to have 
been tlirowm. 

On the 22nd of April, General Walpole 
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bad a successful encounter with a body of 
Eohilcuiid rebels at Sirsa; aiidj on the %7ih, 
he reached Tingree. I fere the imited 
force, under the commander-in-chief, crossed 
the Eamgunga by the bridge of boats 
which Walpole^s victory had prevented the 
enemy from destroying, and British troops ^ 
set foot in llohilcuud for the first time 
since the mutiny. Sir Colin was anxious to , 
conciliate the country-people by just and con¬ 
siderate dealings. The most stringent orders 
were issned against plundering; and it was 
no unusual thing to see tlie veteran general, 
w'itii the flat of his sword, or a cudgel, 
personally chastising the thievish camp-fol¬ 
lowers. At Jellalahad (the first lialt made 
in Eobilcutid) there was an old mud fort, 
wdiich had been hastily abandoned by the 
enemy. A native official, who had acted as 
tehsildar (deputy-collector) to the Company, 
came in anil surrendGred himself, on the 
assurance of an qfiicer (Captain Carey) that 
his life should he spared. Mr. Money, the 
civil officer with the force, seized the man, 
and ordered him to be hanged, which was 
accordingly done; the teJjsildar meeting his 
fate with calmness and even dignity/' but 
declaring, with his last breath, that he had 
been snared by the false promise of a British 
officer, “ Sir Colin ivas extremely indig¬ 
nant at the transaction, which he charac¬ 
terised in the severest way and spoke to 
Mr. Money in a sharp and decided tone, 
calculated to prevent such occnn^ences in 
the camp for the future. 

The force reached Shahjehanpoor on the 
30th of April, and foutid it recently evacu¬ 
ated by tlie Nana, who had gone to Bareilly 
to join Khan Bahadoor, the Begum of 
Glide, and Prince Feroze Shah of Delhi. 
The Moolvee of Fyzabad had proceeded to 
M oh u ra d e e. S h ah j eh an po or was hal f empty; 
and the church, the English cantonments, 
and stations had been destroyed by the 
mutineers. On the 2nd of May, Sir Colin 
ni a relied thence upon Bareilly, through an 
almost abandoned country, where the fields 
but too often bore no promise of a second 
crop- A few very old and very miserable 
people were alone seen in the villages; the 
lioiises wxre all fastened up, bolted, pad¬ 
locked, and deserted—a mortifying sight to 
a commander, who suffered no plunder and 

♦ lluBsell—Ifimes, June 17th, 1858. i., 

p, 398. '* Lord Canning subsequently approved of 

3lr. Jloney's act^ as lie proved the man was a 
ringleader in rebellion p. 399. 

t Despalcli of Adjutanbgeneral, May 6th, 1858. 


no injury, that he could prevent, to be done 
to the unarmed natives; but a certain con¬ 
sequence of the conduct of tlie so-called 
“ avenging eolnmns,^' sent forth at an early 
stage of the war, when few distinctions were 
made between the innocent and the guilty. 
While Sir Colin inarched from the north, 
Brigadier Joliii Jones came south from Mo- 
rad abad ; and a third force, under Colonel 
H. Itichmond Jones (lately commanded by 
General Penny), advanced from the west, to 
concentrate on what was now viewed as 
the metropolis of the revolt. General Penny 
w'as a good soldier and a careful leader; j 
but, blinded by false intelligence, he, ^^for ■ 
the sake of sparing his troops, neglected 
some common military pTecautions,”f and 
fell while leading a loosely-ordered night 
march through Budaon, at a village called 
Knkrowdee, from w hence grape and mus¬ 
ketry were suddenly fired by an ambushed 
enemy. Penny, wdiose bridle-hand w^as 
probably disabled, seems to have been car- ^ 
ried by his frightened horse into the midst 
of a party of Giiazis hidden in a ditch, by 
wdiom he was killed, and several other 
ofii ce rs at id m e u w e re woun d ed. The v ill a ge . 
was slielled, and carried by the bayonet, 
and the dead body of the general was found ! 
stripped and covered with \vounds. 

Bareilly .—On the 5th of May, the united j 
force advanced upon Bareilly; and an out- i 
lying suburb, two miles from the city, was 
attacked by some Seik companies, followed 
by the 42nd and 79Lh regiraeuts. Tiie 
Seiks pressed foiward to explore a ruined 
mass of ona-stoi'ied houses in front of the 
British lines; but finding themselves ex¬ 
posed to a heavy fire of musketry from 700 
or 800 concealed matclilockmen, they fell 
back in disorder on the advancing High- , 
landers, closely followed by a body of Ghazis 
‘—grey-bearded, elderly men, wbo, sword in 
liaud, with small round bucklers on the left 
arm, and green cummerbunds, rushed out 
with bodies bent and heads low, waving 
their tulwars with a circular motion in the 
air, and uttering their war-cry—^'^Bismillah 
Allah [ deen, deeu 1” (Glory to Allah I 
the faith, the faith !) At first, the fana¬ 
tics were mistaken for Seiks, wdtose passage 
had already disturbed the British ranks. 
But Sir Colin was close beside the 42nd, 
and had just time to say, Steady, men, 
steady I Close np the ranks. Bayonet them 
as they come.'^ A short but sanguinary 
struggle ensued. Colonel Cameron was 
pulled off his horse, and only saved by the 
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prompt courage of Sergeant Gardiner. 
Brigadier Walpole was also seized by two 
or three Gliazis^ and received two cuts 
on tbe Laud; but lie wag rescued by the 
quick bayonets of tbe 42ud; and, in a few 
minutes, the dead bodies of the devoted 
band (133 in number), and some eighteen 
or twenty wounded on the British side, 
were all the tokens left of tbe struggle.^ 

\Yhile tlie Ghazis were making their 
fierce onslaught in front, the hostile 
cavalry swept among the sick and camp- 
followers in the rear, and seemed as if 
they intended to make a dash at the 
baggage, but were soon driven olf by the 
fire of the British gnus, Tlie movemeut 
had, however, created a panic among the 
camel-drivers and bazaar people; and 
elepliants, hulloeks, camels, and horses 
rushed wildly across the plain. Mr* Rus¬ 
sell, Sh David Baird, and Captain Alison 
scrambled out of their dlioolies on to their 
liorses, and rode very scantily clad, to 
tbe shelter of the guns, hotly pursued by the 
sowars, by whom the special correspon¬ 
dent^'t was severely wounded, but rescued 
through the devotion of his native servants. 

* Sir Colin himself had a narrow escape* Aa he 
wae riding from one company to another, his eye 
caught that of a Ghazs, who lay, tulwar in hand, 
feigning death, just before him. Guessing ihe 7 «se, 
he called to a soldier, “ Bayonet that nmn.^' The 
Highlander made a thrust at him; hut his weapon 
would not enter the tliick cotton quilting of the 
Ghazfs tunic; and the impostor was just springing 
to his leetj wlien a Seik, with '^a whistling slroke 
of his eabre, cut off tho Ghazfs head with one blow, 
as if it had been the bulb of a poppy!”—KusselFs 
jyiary in In din ^ voL ii., p* 14* 

t Mr. Kussell was lame from the kick of a horse ; 
Sir David Baird was ill of a fever; and Captain 
Alison suffering from small-pox. At this time Sir 
Cohn had no statf: he had “ used-up'* more than one 
set of ofScers completely; and Captain Hope John- 
Bloue alone remained with General ^lansfield*^— 
Timesf July 6th, 1858. 

J Despatch of Sir C. Campbell, May Sth, 1858.— 
Zotidon GazeUst July SSth, 185A Sir Colin's ap¬ 
proval was greatly valued, because of the cousoien- 
tiouaness with which it was given* IJe never 
courted popularity hy^ lavish praise ; and the manner 
in w'hich ho abstained from recommending olhcers 
for the Victoria medal, was often discussed as a 
grievance in Jiis camp* It is probable that the 
spirit of the order seemed to him injudicious, as 
tempting men to seek for dbtincLion by a single 
daring act, rather than by steady perseverance in 
ordinary duty* In his own breast, physical courage 
was an instinct which required repression rather 
than encouragement; and be sedulously checked 
every approach to fool-hardiness in both officers 
and men. At this time, moreover, there was a 
great tendency to vulgarise the decoration by its loo 
hasty and indiscriminate bestowal. One man was 


The enemy abaiidoiied the suburbs; but 
it was believed they, were concentrating 
upon some point in the city; aud Sir 
Colin, not deeming it advisable to espose 
troops, exhausted with thirst and intense 
heat, to the fatigue and hazard of a aeries 
of street hghts, secured the cantonments 
and advanced posts, and bivouacked for the 
night ou the teutless plain. 

Brigadier John Jones arrived wdth liis 
column from Moradabad (which city the 
rebels evacuated at his approach), and took 
up his position on the north side of 
Bareilly*^, just as the conflict in the suburbs 
terminated. The commander-in-chief, when 
lie advanced into the cantonment on the 
following morning, heard the welcome 
sound of the brigadiers guns ; aud declared 
that ^Hhis officer had obeyed his instruc¬ 
tions witil great judgment and spirit; de¬ 
feated a portion of the enemy on the 5tii 
instant, taking three guns; and fiiading 
himself resisted on bis approach to the 
town ou the 6th, took three more which 
w^ere in position against him; eutered the 
town, aud took three advanced positions 
without delayOn the morning of the 7tli, 

alleged to have received it for running his sword 
through the body of a dyiog Ghazi, who stood at 
bay in a patch of jungle. Another was recom¬ 
mended for it by his comrades, because he ‘‘was 
the sergeant who served out the grog .’*—>Timesf 
April 2nd, 1859. Among many instances of the 
unsatisfactory manner in vvhich the Victoria Cross 
was given and withheld, may be cited the case of 
Major Anderson (25th N.J.), the assistant-commis¬ 
sioner of Lucknow, and one of the annalists of the 
siege* This officer maintained hia own house, as an 
oulpost, from the 30th of June till the 22nd of 
November, 1857. Until the relief in September, he, 
with only ten men of H.M, 32nd, and ten volun¬ 
teers held a sand-bag breastwork four-and-a-half 
feet high, from w hich a 9 and an 18-pouuder gun 
had been withdrawn, as artillerymen could not load 
them, on account of the deadly fire from the adja¬ 
cent houses. General Outram, on his arrival, 
erected a battery on the spot, where Major (Lhf?n 
Captain) Andmon continued till the end ot the 
siege* The men were relieved every week* He 
remained there nearly five months, employed, day 
and night, in the defence; and having, besides, to 
chop wood, cook, wash his own clothes, and dig in 
the outworks; and all this in a building on whicli 
nine guns of different sizes were constantly playing, 
A desperate attempt was made by the enemy to 
escalade this outpost; but was most gallantly re¬ 
pulsed* Brigadier Ingiis, in his memorable despatch, 
and the vanous chronicles of the siege, have borne 
testimony to the patient, unflinching zeal of Major 
Anderson; yet when an opportunity occurred for 
conferring on him an honourable disiiuction, his 
services were left unnoticed* The occasion was 
this* The pillars of the verandah of his house 
were shot away, and a civilian (Mr. Capper) was 
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tl^e town w£is fioully reduc&c], witli trifling 
loss to tlie victors, except by sun-stroke, 
under which many more felf than by the 
tulvyars of the Ghastis, of wliom detached 
bodies remained in the Jiouses, and fought 
to the last. The completeness with which 
the con cer it rati on of the columns was accom- 
plislied, excited much admiration for the 
commander-in-cluePs power of organisa¬ 
tion. All parties concurred in lauding the 
masterly manner in which the three 
columns were brouglit to bear on a great 
city, which, though vvitliout walls, w as be¬ 
lieved to be filled by thousands of men, 
w'ho, hopeless of victory, only desired to 
die in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
iufideL A powerful and well-organised 
force ivas needed to crush these dangerous 
foes, with little loss of the lives Sir Colin 
was so chary of imperilling. He succeeded 
in conviucing Xhan Bahadoor of the fruit- 
lessuess of protracting the struggle; and 
the consequence Avas, that he and the otlier 
rebel leaders fled, leaving the city to fall 
an easy prize into the hands of the 
British, 

The great political advantage gained by 
the reoccupation of Bareilly, was enhanced 
by the precautions taken by the com- 
mander-iu-chief to check plunder (for 
whicli there was comparatively but little 
opportunity, as the fugitives had removed 
all available property), and by the procla- 


I mation of an amnesty to all but notorious 
I rebels—a measure w-hich was ouly common 
'justice to the people <jf Kolulctuid ; w'bo 
I had been left, ever since the outbreak of 
the mutiny, entirely in the liands of the 
recognised representative and legitimate 
descendant of their former rulers. 

The cliief events of this important cam¬ 
paign have noAv been narrated. At its 
close, the rebels had ceased to possess a 
single city or fortified town. The British 
flag had been replanted on the towners of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpoor, Bareilly, and 
numerous less important places, by dint of 
extraordinary efforts, w'hich had been at¬ 
tended with no less extraordinary success. 
Mutinous troops, I'ehel princes, and re¬ 
volted citizens, had been overcome by men 
fighting on u foreign soil, with frames tried 
by an uncongenial climate, and liable to be 
prostrated, amid the din of battle, by sun¬ 
stroke, fever, and pestilence. Compassed 
about by danger aud discouragement, they 
had steadily held on their course^*ploddiug 
wearily through sandy plains; wading 
through swamps, or groping among dense 
jungles often filled wdth ambushed foes; 
flghtiug battles and besieging cities, as it 
were, incidentally; xiiitil, in June, 1858, 
when no more pitched battles remained to 
be fought, nor cities to be besieged, the 
victors might well retire to rest in then 
cantonments for a short season. 


CHAPTER XX VI. 

leading IlEBELS; MOOLVEE OF LUCKNOW- EVIL 
BCX MADUOO, HANA OF SHUNKEEPOOE; DABEE 

GONDA; NIRPUTSING, OF ROYEA; TANTIA TOPEE ; MAUN SING • 
HOSSEIN; FEROZE shah, IHUNCE OF DELHI; BEGUM OF OUDE AND 
FUiaiUCKABAD, BANDA. AND JHUJJUR; RAJAHS OF 
BULLUBGHUR; trial, sentence, AND TRANSPORTATION OF 
a HE KING OF DELPU; SURRENDER OF KHAN BAHADOOR KHAN; PENAL SETTLF 
SEPOYS, FORMED AT THE ANDAMANS; TERJIINA'IION OF THE RULE 

! proclamation of the sovereignty OF QUEEN VIO- 
lOKIA, NOV., 1S5B; CONCLUSION. 


The course of action adopted by Sir Colin 
Campbell, in July, 1858, for the reduction 

of Oude, was similar to that ivhich he had 

completely buried under the ruins. Major Anderson, 
W'Uh three other persons, immediately set to M ork to 
rescue the entombed man; and after labouring for 
three-quarters of an hour, under a heavy hreof round 
shot and musketry, succeeded in getting him out 


followed in the Doab, after the battle of 
Cawnpoor. By never committing the troops 
to a forward movement until they could he 

alive. A corporal irho shared the perilous enterprise, 
received the Victoria medal as a reward, Tlie major, 
w h 0 CO mm an ded and co^ opera te d w i th him, rem aine d 
undecorated. Of course, a case like this can only 
be accounted for as occurring through inadvertence* 
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supported on every side^ he converted a 
march into a thorough process of occu- 
patioii ; and, at the begimiing of tbe year 
1859, was able to report to the governor- 
general, that tliere was *‘uo longer even 
a vestige of rebellion in Oude/^* 

Tlie campaign was wearisome to the 
troops; blit at its close, nothing remained 
for them to do, except to continue the 
pursuit of the few insurgent leaders who 
seemed resolved never to lie taken alive* 
This small number included the noblest, 
bravest, and ablest of the rebels—such as 
the Begnm of Oude, with a small band of 
devoted Rajpoots; Prince Peroae Shah, of 
Delhi; and Khan Bahadoor Khan : it like¬ 
wise comprehended the Nana, and his 
hateful associate, Azim Oollah; both of 
whom were of course beyond the pale 
of mercy. Their cruel treachery at Cawn- 
poor was denounced by the Begum, and 
Prince Feroze Shah, as having brought 
a curse on the native cause. Yet the offer 
of i£l5,000 failed to induce the people 
to betray the Nana; and when, at the close 
of 1858, his fortunes w'ere utterly desperate, 
a hill chief, named the rajah of Churda, 
sheltered iiim and his family for weeks in 
his jungle fort, and, on the approach of the 
British troops, fled with him into the 
Terai, the atmosphere of which was pesti¬ 
lential to natives, and fatal to Europeans, 
There were, however, exceptional cases, in 
which rebel chiefs icll through the treachery 
of two or three compromised individuals* 
The first of these betrayals was that of i 
the Moglvee of Lucknow or Fyzabad, 
for whose apprehension i£5,000 and a 
free pardon was offered* On the 15th of 
June, he arrived before Powayne, a small 
town, sixteen miles north of Shalijehaupuor, 
The rajah of the place was, it is said, ex¬ 
tremely anxious to improve his position 
with the British, which he had reason to 

• Lord Clyde’s despatch of January 7th, 1859* 

t liussefi,— -TimeSi February lltb, 1859* 

j At page 233; ^here a mistake has been made in 
the name of the rajah, arising from the confusion 
which existed in tlie accounts sent home to Eng¬ 
land at the time the erroneous paragraph was 
published, Lall Madhoo Sing ia the name of the 
Rajah of Ameihie ; Bainie Madhoo Sing, that of the 
Rana of Shanherpoor* 

1 One of the causes which are said to have strength¬ 
ened the resolve of Bainie Madhoo, is aa follows : — 
“ A kinsman and great friend of hia resided, at the 
lime of the outbreak, on bis estates between Alla¬ 
habad and Fultehpoor, The commissioner (Chester), 
aware of his character, wrote to him to say that he 
was to remain In his house, and e-ive us such aid as 
YOL* II. 8 3 

fear was a dangerous one; therefore he 
caused the Moolvee to be shot while en¬ 
gaged in a parley; delivered over the dead 
body to the nearest British magistrate, aud 
received the blood-money*t 

Among the chief leaders who surrendered 
themselves to the cominatider-in-chief, was 
the head of a powerful Rajpoot clan—Lall 
Madhoo Bing, of Araethie* Sir Colin {or 
rather Lord Clyde, for he had by this time 
been made a peer, in acknowledgment of 
the public service reudered by the relief of 
Lucknow) appeared before the fort of 
Amethie ou the 11th of November, 1858; 
but iiostile operations were stayed by the 
submission of the rajah, wliose autecedenta 
iiave been already related, J and who pro¬ 
tested against the decree for the dis¬ 
armament of his followers and surrender of 
his arms; urging, with truth, that his fort 
had sheltered English men, women, and 
eliiidreu when in danger; and his aims, 
which were very few, had been used for 
the same purpose* He likewise complained 
boldly of the seizure of his property at 
Benares, and the refusal of aH redress or 
explanation of the matter* 

Bainie Madhoo, the Kana of Shnnkerpoor 
(another Rajpoot of similar rank to Lall 
Madhoo Sing, and whose sou had married 
the daughter 'of Kooer Sing), abandoned 
hia fort on the approach of Lord Clyde 
[November 15th), and marched off, with 
his adherents, treasure, guns, women, and 
baggage, to join the Begum of Oude and 
Birjis Kudder, who was, he said, his lawful 
sovereign, and must be obeyed as such* 
He proved his sincerity at heavy cost; for 
though offered his life, his lands, the re¬ 
dress of injuries, the full investigation of 
grievances—he rejected all, and became a 
homeless wanderer in the Terai, for the 
sake of the Begum and her son, to whom 
he had sworn fealty *§ 

he could render* He did so: be provided coolies, 
transport, and stores for our troops. Some Sikhs 
quarrelled with his villagers; and in the fight, it is 
said, a few men lost their lives* The ^jemindar was 
called in to Futiehpoor, and he’and his elder son 
were hanged* The second son fled to Bainie Madhoo 

1 for protection, and was assured that he would never 
be abandoned. Out of the 223 villages on Bainie 
Madhoo’a estates, 119 were taken from him on the 
second revision, after annexation; but, as he was 
assured that any complaints of unjust treatment in 
former days, would be considered in the event of 
his submission, it must be supposed he had some 
str ong personal feeling at work [to account) for the 
extraordinary animosity be has displayed against 
us*^—Eusaeii; January 17th, 1839. 
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Dabee Rajah of Gondah^ was another 

of tlie most determined rebels. A native 
chief predicated of him and of Baiuie Mad- ' 
lioo, that they would not surrender—the lat¬ 
ter Ueeause he had promised not to desert 
Bi( jis Kudder (and he never broke his ivord); 
the former because he was fond of fightings 
and had done nothing else all his life.* 

Nirpui Sing^ of Royea^ a Rajpoot chief of 
inconsiderable rank before the mutiny^ raised 
himself to eminence by the unflinching re¬ 
solve with which he stood aloof from pro- 
oclamations and amnesties i partly, perhaps, 
because they were so vaguely worded, and 
so tampered with,| as to inspire little coufi- 
dence in the intentions of the British 
government for the better administration of 
India, It wm currently reported of him, 
that he had vowed (alluding to his crippled 
condition), " that as God had taken some of 
his members, he w^ould give the rest to his 
country 

Tautia Topee held out, fighting as he 
fled, and flying as he foughtj^ until tlie 
7th of April, 1859, when he was captured 
while asleep in the Pa rone jungles, ten 
miles from Seepree, by the treachery of 
Maun Sing; heavily ironed, tried by court- 
martial, and hanged. His bearing was calm 
and fearless to the last: be wanted no trial, be 
said, being well aware that he had nothing 
but death to expect from the British gov¬ 
ernment. He asked only that his end 
might be speedy, and that his captive family 
might not be made to suffer for transactions 
in wiiich tliey had had no share. 

^ Since the above page was written, the prediction 
has been verified. In Noveinber, 1859, Jung Baha* 
dur niaiched his forces into the Terai, and en. 
countered Bainie Madhoo, who, with 1,200 men, 
withstood the Goorkas, but was killed with half his 
followers. The death of the Gondah Rajah, and the 
surrender of the Gondah Ranee, with eightjMiine 
followers, have been officially reported. Also the 
deaths of Eaia Rao, of Cavvnpoor ; General Khoda 
Buksh, Ilurdeo Purshaud, Chuckladar of Khyrabad, 
and many others.— Tijnes^ January 21 st, 1860. 

t Certain leading civiliaita, although *^old, valued, 
and distinguished^ public servants, evinced their 
repugnance to the amneaty in a most inexcusable 
manner. Mr. Russell givea a case in point. ** It 
vrill be credited with difficulty, that a very dis¬ 
tinguished officer of the government, whose rank in 
the councils of tho Indian empire is of the very 
highest, actually suggested to one of the officers 
charged with the pacification of Oude, that he should 
not send the proclamation till he had battered down 
the forts of the chiefs ; and yet he did so. Had a 
military officer so far contravened the orders of his 
superior, nothing could save him from disgrace and 
the loss of his commission. A more disgraceful 
suggestion could scarcely have been made to a man 

Maun Sing himself had been driven, 
many mouths earlier, from bis pretended 
neutrality by Mdmdie Hussein, who had 
summoned him, in the name of the Begum 
of Oude, to join her cause in person, at the 
head of his retainers; and not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, had besieged him in 
his fort of Shahgunj; whereupon the in¬ 
triguer had been compelled to seek aid 
from the British, and decisively join the 
cause which, by that time (July, 1858), was 
beyond question tlie stronger. This chief 
and his brother, Rugber Sing, have played 
a wdnuing game, in a manner quite consis¬ 
tent with the account of their previous 
lives, given by Colonel Sleemau. Mehndie 
Hussein, fine, tall, portly man, with 

very agreeable face his uncle, Meer 

Dost Ali, and several other of the Oude 
leaders, surrendered themselves into the 
hands of the commander-in-chief in Jan¬ 
uary, 1859, encouraged by the coticiliatory 
tone the government had gradually been 
induced to assume. 'M was tw'enty-five 
years in the service of the King of Oude,'^ 
said Mehndie Hussein as he entered the 
British camp; evidently implying that lie 
could not, as a man of honour, help fighting 
in the cause of one he had served eo long. 
Lord Clyde behaved with frank courtesy to 
the fallen chiefs; invited them to be seated; 
and expressed his hope that they would 
now settle down as good subjects of the 
British Crown. “ I have been fifty years a 
soldier,"' lie said; ** and 1 have seen enough 
of w ar to rejoice when it is at an end/" 

of honour j one more luinous to our reputation, 
more hurtful to our fakh, certainly could not be 
imagmed."—December 21 at, 1858, 

J Russell.—TiWa, February 11 ih, 1858. Kirput 
Sing is said to have been slain at the same lime as 1 
Bainie Madhoo. 

§ Mr. RusseU, December 4th, 1858, wrote— *' Our 
very remarkable friend, Tantia Topee, is too 
troubleBome and clever an enemy to be admired. 
Since last June he has kept Central India in a fever. 
He has sacked stations, plundered treasuries, emptied 
arsenals^ collected armies, lost them ; fought battles, 
lost them ; taken guns from native princes, lost 
them ; taken more, lost them : then his motions 
have been like forked lightnings for weeks he has 
marched thirty and forty mi lea a-day. He has 
crossed the Nerbudda to and fro; he has marched 
between our columns, behind them, and before 
them. Ariel was not more subtle, aided by the 
best stage mechanism. Up mounlains, over rivera, 
through ravines and valleys, amid swamps, on be 
goes, backwards and forvrards, and sideways and 
^ig-zag ways—now falling upon a post-cart, and 
carrying off the Bombay mails—now lofiling a vil¬ 
lage, headed and lumed, yet evasive as Proieus."— 
January 17lh, 1859. , 
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Other well-known Oude chiefe, including 
Pirthee Pal Sing,* had previously' thrown 
tljemselves ou the mercy of the govern men t, 
and were, in several instances, treated with 
less severity than might have been ex¬ 
pected. When the vengeawce fever subsided, 
the Europeans began to draw distinctions 
between the insurgent leaders, and to admit, 
and even praise, the courage and steadfast¬ 
ness with which certain of them endured 
prolonged snfiFering. This change of feeling 
is very marked in the case of Prince Peroze 
Shah, of Delhi i his military daring, hair¬ 
breadth escapes, and skilful horsemanship, 
are spoken of with admiration ; and even 
Anglo-Indian Journals {the Delhi Gazette^ 
for instance) plead his cause, urging his 
reported intercession on behalf of the Euro¬ 
pean ladies and cbildreiL massacred at Delhi 

S the mutinous sepoys of the East India 
iinpany. Few persons, now, but would 
regret to hear that the prince had perished 
either by jungle fever or the hands of the 
executioner. A still stronger interest at¬ 
taches to the Begum of Oude; of whom it 
has been said, that she, ^Mike ail the women 
who have turned up in the insurrection, has 
shown more sense and nerve than all her 
generals together/^t 

The fate of the Nana and Azim Oollah 
is still a matter of uncertainty. It is said 
they are both dead of jungle fever; but 
nothing short of the identification of tlie 
bodies, will quench the desire for their cap¬ 
ture efierished by the British public. 

No estimate has been attempted of the 
niiraber of insurgents who have perished by 
the civil sword; indeed, there are no records 
from which a trustworthy approximation 
could be framed. It is a subject on which 
few but those personally interested possess 
even limited information; and they, of 
course, are sileid as the grave. 

In the middle of the year 1858, Mr. 
Russell wrote”" Up to this time, there 
baa certainly been no lack of work for the 
executiuuer. Rajahs, nawabs, zemindars, 
have been ^strung up' or 'polished off' 

• See p. 330, ante, f Times^ Nov. 29th, 1858. 
X Rus^eira Di«ry, voL i., p. 214.—JVmef, July 
19th, 1858; January 17th, 1859. An Umballab 
civilian boaeted to Mr. Knsaell, that he had hanged 
fifiy-four men in a few hours for plundering a village; 
enjoyed the work, and regretted that he had not had 
“ more of it/'—vol. il., p. 82. 

§ Frimd af Ifidiaf November 18th, 1858. 

II See account of proceedings of Renaud, when he 
moved from Allahabad in advance of Havelock's 
force: p. 374, ante: and Russell, IL, 402. 

For instance, (Jolonel Bourchier, of the Bengal 


weekly, and men of less note daily." The 
conquests of the Great Moguls were marked 
by pyramids of liaads, piled up like cannon- 
I balls; our path may be traced by topes 
I full of rotting corpses—not the remains of 
enemies slain in war; but the victims of 
special commissioners, who, halter in 
band, followed in the wake of our armies/' 
with excited passions, and “ armed with 
absolute and irrespoosible power."J 

At the close of the year 1858, their pro¬ 
ceedings were denouncetl even in Calcutta, 
and they themselves became "the objects 
of incessant attack. Some of tliem, it is 
said, spilt blood like water. Many were 
inattentive to the rules of evidence. One 
stated, on a requisition made by govern¬ 
ment, that he had sentenced ^ about' 800, 
but had kept no exact account.The 
excesses of civilians cannot, however, throw 
iuto the shade those committed by military 
leaders; some of the most notorious of which 
were perpetrated before the fearful provoca¬ 
tion given at Cawnpoor;[[ while others were 
prevented by the humanity of dviiians at¬ 
tached to the forces. 

The sentence of government on certain 
iufiuential leaders, whose names have been 
mentioned in previous chapters, remains to 
be stated. The Nawah of Furruckabad came 
voluntarily to bead-quarters, A price of 
£10,000 had been set upon his person; and 
he was expressly shut out, by proclamation, 
from all favour a)\d amnesty, on account of his 
being deemed, in some measure, responsible 
for the massacre of women and children at 
Futtehghur. Ou being reminded by the 
commissioner, Major Barrow, of the posi¬ 
tion in which he stood ; the nawab replied— 
" The best proof I can give that I do not 
consider myself guilty is, that I come here 
to take my trial, though you have already 
pronounced me guilty, and I have to prove 
my innocence*" In this, however, he failed, 
notwithstanding the strongly favourable tes¬ 
timony of two Christian ladies (mother and 
daughter), the wives of British officers; who 
iiad been known to the nawab in former 

artilleiy'', blamed Mr. Sapte, the civil officer with his 
column, for not calling on him to punish the town 
of Khoorja, on accouni of a headless skeleton found 
outside that place, near AUghiir; which Colonel 
Bourchier took to be that of a European female, 
and Mr. Sapte that of a sepoy. The case gave 
dee to some discussion; and Sir. Sapte asked — 
Even had the skeleton been that of a European, 
would it have been just to have shelled the town, 
and mdiscriminately killed men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, the innocent and the guilty ? An officer pro- 
Dosed this .*'—Frtmd Indm^ Nov* llth, 1858. 
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times, arid were received in his zenana at 
the oiith*‘eal<. The special commis^?ion as¬ 
sembled for bis trial at Furriiekabad^ found 
him guilty of being “ accessory after the 
fact/^ to the murder of the Europeans^ and 
sentenced him to be hanged ; but the gov¬ 
ernor-general commuted the sentence to 
banishment from India for life, because the 
iiawab had surrendered on the faith of the 
written assurance of Major Barrow, that 
he would be pardoned, if not personally 
concerned in the murder of English people. 
The life of the nawab was therefore spared : 
he was allowed to take leave of his childrerij 
but not of his wife; was heavily fettered, 
lifted into a covered cart, and £100* given 
to him, wherewith to provide for his future 
subsistence when he should arrive at Mecca, 
his self-chosen place of exile. 

The life of the Nawab of Banda was 
spared by government, and a pension of 
4,000 rupees per annum allotted for his 
subsistence. The Rajaks of Banpore and 
Shahghur surrendered, and were directed 
to reside at Lahore under official control. 
The Rajah of MUhowlee, a sick, old man, 
has been transported to the Andamans, 

The Naivab of Jkujjur^f and the Rajak of 
BuUubgkur^ were both executed at Delhi, 
although they pleaded that they had aided 
the fugitive Europeans as far as they could, 
but had been powerless to resist the sepoys. 

Khan Bahadowr Kkan^ of Bareilly, held 
out in the Terai until the close of 1859 ; and 
then, hemmed in by the Goorkas on one 
side, and the British forces on the other, 
was captured by Jung Bahadur. The 
Khan is described as an old man, with a 
long white beard, bent double with rheu¬ 
matic fever. His life is considered forfeited 
by Ins alleged complicity in the Bareilly 
murders, but his sentence is not yet pro¬ 
nounced. Mummoo Khan surrendered him¬ 
self, having been previously dismissed the 
service of the Begum, “for want of courage 
and devotion Oomar Btng (the brother 
of Kooer Sing) has surrendered ; so also has 

♦ The forfeited pension of the nawjib exceeded 
fl0.000 per annum, beaidea accidental stipends 
accruing ta him by lapses, as well as several houses, 
gardens, jaghires, villagea, and lands, which were 
granted or secured to the family, in consideration of 
the cession of the province of Purruckabad to the 
Company in 1803.—Hussell: Times^ Aug. 2nth, 1858. 

t The Nawab of Jhujjur was banged on the 2Srd 
of September, 1857. A visitor, then staying in 
Dp! hi, enters in her diary, that her host, ** Captain 
Gsrstin, went to see the execution, and said the 
nawab was a long time dying. The provost-tnar- 


Jowallah Persand, one of the Nanais chief 
leaders. At the close of the year 1859, the 
Begum and Feroze Shah were the only 
leaders of any note still at liberty. The 
prince was believed to have escaped into 
Bimdelcund, with a very small following. 
The Begtim had leas than 1,500 adherents, 
“ half-armed, half-fed, and without artil- 
lery.^^§ 

Into the history of British India, in the 
year 1859, the writer does not attempt to 
enter. The date of bis conclusion is a 
twelvemonth earlier. He has narrated the 
rise and progress of the Mogul Empire and 
of the East India Company ; and his task 
now terminates with the expatriation of 
the last of the Moguls in a convict ship to a 
setni-Chinese prison, and the extinction of the 
sovereignty of the Merchant Adventurers. 
The two events were nearly simultaneous. 

After a protracted captivity, the King of 
Delhi was brought to trial. The guarantee 
given by Hodson for life and honourable 
treatment, was regarded just so far as to save 
an octogenarian from the hands of the exe¬ 
cutioner: how lie sumved the humiliation, 
terror, grief, hardships, insufficient food, 
and filth, of which Mr. Layard and others 
were eye-witnesses, is extraordinary. The 
trial was conducted by Major Harriott, of 
the 3rd Native cavalry—the deputy judge 
advocate-general, whose proeeediugs in 
connection with the Meerut outbreak 
have been n(>ticed,[| The European offi¬ 
cers, who desired to give testimony in favour 
of their men, had been then peremptorily 
silenced ; and evidence, exculpatory of the 
King of Delhi, was now received in a 
man tier which convinced his servants that, 
to offer it, would be to peril their own 
lives, without benefiting their aged master. 
Major Harriott announced, at the onset, his 
intention of leaving “no stone unturned” 
to present the evidence against the prisoner 
in its strongest light; and lie kept his word. 

Important statements—such as that no¬ 
ticed in the Fri€7id of Tndia (Oct. 8th, 

shal who performed this revolting duty, had put to 
death between 400 and 500 wretches since the 
filege, and waa now thinking of resigning his office. 
The soldiers, inured to sights of horror, and 
inveterate against the sepoys, were said to have 
bribed the executioner to keep them a Jong time 
hanging, m they liked to see the criminals dance a 
* Pandies' hornpi(je/ as they termed the dying 
struggles of the wretches."-— Mrs. Cooplandt p. 269. 

X Times. Jannar)^ 14th, I860. 

§ TimeSj January SOth, 1860. 

j| See page^t 144 and 264, mde. 
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1857), that the prisoner had endeavoured 
To interfere on behalf of the Cawnpoor cap- 
tivesj and had suggested to Nana Saliib^ 
that be should treat them welP—were not 
inquired into : and the wretched king, pros¬ 
trate in extreme weakness, was, for twenty- 
one days,compelled to attend the court,being 
occasionally roused by his gaolers from the 
stupor natural to extreme age, to listen to 
tbe ehnrges brought against him. Among 
the witnesses whs his late confidential 
physiciao, whose life was guaranteerlj on 
the ooudition of his answering, satisfactorily, 
such questions as might be put to himP* 
The kiug^s brief defence was, that lie had 
been perfectly helpless in the hands of the 
mutineers; that lie had opposed them as 
long as he was able, by closing the gate¬ 
way under the palace windows; by giving 
warning to the IKuropean commandant of 
the palace guards; and by sending an ex¬ 
press to the lieutenant-governor at Agra,t 
stating what had occtirred; all of which he 
was admitted to have done* 

Wit/i regard to the European massacre, 
he declared that he had thrice interfered to 
’ prevent it at the liazard of his own life, 
which, together with that of Zcenat Mahal, 
was threatened by the sepoys; and that be 
never gave his sanction to the slaughter* 
Of the greater part of the mass of orders 
and proclamations brought in evidence 
against liim, he declared he had no recol- 
1 lectiim whatever* In conclusion, he re¬ 
minded the court of his refusal to accom¬ 
pany the sepoys, and voluntary Surrender* 
Major Harriott commented on the evi¬ 
dence, in ail address of three hours^ dura¬ 
tion; in the course of which he adduced 
much irrelevant matter; drew some de¬ 
ductions, which were evidently foregone 
conclusions regarding tbe cause of the 
mutiny; and endeavoured, at considerable 
length, to demonstrate, that neither ^^Mus- 
, sulmau nor Hindoo had any honest objec¬ 
tion to the use of tbe greased cartridges”— 
an assertion intended to vindicate his ow'u 
conduct at Meerut* 

The court found the king guilty, as a 
false traitor*^ and a rebel to the British 
government; and as ao accessory to tlie 
massacre* Sir John Lawrence concurred 
in the finding of the court; and suggested, 
that “the prisoner be transported beyond 

• Sir John Lawrence's letter to governor-general, 
April 29th, 1858. t See page 159, ante, 

\ Major Harriott quitted India shortly afterwards, 
and died suddenly at Southampton, on landing 

i 

1 

the seas as a felon, and be kept in some 
island or settlement, where he wdll he 
entirely isolated from all other Moham- 
medans*”! He refuted Major Harriott's 
assumptions respecting pretexts and causes 
of disaffection; declaring, that the cartridge 
question had been the proximate cause of 
the mutiny, and nothing else; that the 
Native army did really believe that a sinis¬ 
ter, but systematic, attempt was about to 
be made on their caste; and he accounted 
for “ the bitter mistrust” evinced at Meerut, 
by the fact, that the cartridges wdiich the 
3rd cavalry refused to accept, were enveloped 
in paper of a different colour to that pre¬ 
viously used* 

A difHculty arose, as to whore to send the 
old kiug* The Andaman Islands were pre¬ 
occupied ; for when the Draconian policy’ of 
death fijr every degree of mutiny gave place 
to a more discriminating system, trans¬ 
portation was substituted in the case of 
the less guilty ofienders; and a penal settle¬ 
ment for sepoys was formed on those islands* 

The propriety of isolating the king from 
any Indian community being much insisted 
on, British Kaffraria was proposed for hia 
place of exile; hnt the Cape colonists {who 
had resolutely refused to recjeive European 
convicts) declined to admit even an Indian 
state prisoner. At length, a station in 
Burmah, named Tonghoo, 300 miles inland 
from Kangoon (represented as a most deso¬ 
late and forlorn district), was selected ; and 
the king, on the 4th of December, 1858, 
with Zeenat Mahal, Jumma Bukht and his 
half-brother Shah Abbas (a mere child}, 
with some of the ladies of the zenana, em¬ 
barked in H*M* steamship Me^mra, The 
destination of the captives was kept secret 
until after their departure. 

The general impression at Calcutta ap¬ 
pears to have been, that the Great Mogul 
had been very cleverly dealt with* The 
Calcutta correspondent of the Thnes (not 
Mr* Russell), after describing the manner 
in whicli the king was carried on board, 
remai*ked—“ Two hundred y^ears ago, the , 
agents of the East India Company stood 
before this man's ancestor, then the abso¬ 
lute ruler of 100,000,000 of people, with 
folded hands, begging permission to exist 
at a single towm upon the coast. As tlie 
natives say, it was the foothold granted to a 

from the E. I. mail.packet* in March* 18-59* It 
waa stated in the newspapers that £30,000 were 1 
found in his baggage ; and that he left property to 
a nephew to the amount of £100,000* 
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giant/^ But the same storm which drove 
the last of the Moguls from Delhi, to die in 
exile, destrojed the power of the giant 
whose sovereignty had been founded on the 
ruins of the Mogul empire, Tlie simulta¬ 
neous increase of debt and revenue; the 
repeated financial crises; the undevebped 
resources of India; the feeble commerce; 
the absence of suitable means of traffic and 
communication; and the abject misery of 
the mass of the people, had long been com¬ 
mented ou in England, as proofs of ill- 
government, The defection of the Bengal 
army, followed by tlie insurrection of whole 
provinces, bringing great monetary diffi¬ 
culty upon the government, and destitution 
(to the extent of absolute starvation in very 
many cases) upon the agricultural population, 
decided the question. The ^'double gov¬ 
ernment^^ of the Crovrn and the Company 
had failed, and the entire adniinistratiou 
was therefore assumed by the nation. On 
the Ist of November, 1858, a royal pro¬ 
clamation, issued throughout British India, 
declared the sovereignty of Queen Victoria, 

The decree for the transfer of power from 
the Company to the Crown, was passed by 
the British parliament, August 2ud, 1858, 
under the title of an Act for the better 
go V eru m e nt of I udi 

It was therein provided, that a principal 
secretary of state, with under-secretaries, 
should be appointed, and their salaries paid 
out of the revenues of India, A “ Council of 
India” was likewise established, consisting of 
fifteen members, with salaries of iS 1,200 per 
aimum, to he paid out of the Indian revenues. 

Seven of the members were to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Court of Directors of the Ih I. 
Company, from their own body; and the 
remaining eight by the Crown, It was de- 

* November 29lh, i8o8, — The author 

regrets that limited space precludes the quotation, 
at full length, of a proclamation issued by t!ie 
Begum of Oude, with the object of counter^ 
actLTig the effect of the" amnesty proffered, on 
certain conditions, by the Queen of England, on 
asBuming the sovereignty of India, The Begum 
asked, what there w'as in the supersession of the 
power of the E. I. Company by that of the Crowm, 
which could benefit the people of Hindoos tan, 
seeing that *Hhe laws of the Company, the Betlle- 
ment [of land] of the Company, the English ser¬ 
vants of the Company, the governor-general, and 
the judicial administration of the Companyj are all 
unchanged?'' She commented on tne ill-treat¬ 
ment which native princes—Hindoo and Moham¬ 
medan—had met with; dwelt especially on die 
violation of treaties involved in the annexation of 


elared indispensable that the major part of the 
council (nine at least) should have served or 
resided ten years in India, and should not 
have left that country more than ten years 
preceding the date of their appointment* 

Every member was to “ hold his office 
during good behaviourwith the provision, 
that it should be lawful for the Crown to 
remove any one from his office upon an 
address of both houses of parliament. No 
member was to be capable of sitting or 
voting in parliament* The secretary of 
state might or might not consult the council 
on any proposed measure; and he might act 
in opposition to tlie expressed wishes of the 
council, recording his reasons for so acting. 
The members, also, were to be at liberty to 
record their opinions. 

By this act the E, I, Company remained 
an incorporated body, without duties or 
rights, excepting the receipt of dividends, 
due from time to time, on the capital stock 
of tlie proprietors* 

The difficulties and dangers inseparable 
from a foreign rule, have been fearfully 
aggravated by the rebellion. It is easier to 
conceive the means of meeting the addi¬ 
tional monetary embarrassments caused 
thereby, than of bridging over the deep 
broad gulf which separates the Europeans 
and the natives. The royal proclamations 
and the conditional offers of amnesty promise 
well; but Indian statesmen concur in con¬ 
sidering that these documents produce very 
little effect on the people at large, and are, 
at beat, viewed as applying to the circum¬ 
stances of the present moment, and convey¬ 
ing no guarantee for the future* There is 
much said of radical reforms, aud initiation 
of measures; but the men, the departments, 
the detail, are the same,* And in lucfia, 

Oude; warned the people against being deluded by 
a proclamation, couched in such vague ternis, that 
** everything W'as written, and nothing was written^' 
in it; anti declared. In bitter despair, **No one 
has ever seen in a dream that the English forgave 
an offence*'' With regard to Christianity, the 
Begum seized on its most mysterious and complu 
cated doctrine, and asserted—“ That religion is 
true which acknowledges one God, and knows no 
other. When there are three gods in a rt^ligion, 
neither Muaanlmans nor Hindoos—nay, not even 
Jews, Surt-wotshippm, or Eire-worahippera, can 
believe it true,” Then followed an attempt to 
prove that interference with the religion and caste 
of the people of Hindoostan had originated the 
rebellion. Altogether, the document deserves care¬ 
ful perusal, as a summary of native grievances, real 
and alleged. 
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where tlie power enti'iisteii always greatly 
exceeds the responsibility imposed, the 
character of the official must materially 
affect tlie working of the measures lie is 
appointed to carry out. The welh earned 
reputation of Lord Clyde for justice and 
rnercy, has done more towards the pacifica¬ 
tion of OudCj than even his consummate 
military combinations have effected for its 
subjugation : proclamations and amnesties 
have been effective in his mouth, because 
the chiefs had faith in the truthful, fearless 
veteran ^master of strategy, but no diplo¬ 
matist. 

In the discussions regarding India, the 
real question at issue appears to be this:— 
On what principle is the future goverament 
to be based? Are we simply to do what is 
right, or what seems expedient? If the 
former, we may confidently ask the Divine 
blessing on onr efforts for the moral and 
material welfare of the people of India; and 
we may strive, by a steady course of kind 
and righteous dealing, to win their alienated 
affections for ourselves as individuals, and 
their respect and interest for the religion 
which inculcates justice, mercy, and humi¬ 
lity, as equally indispensable to national as 
to individual Christianity. The adoption 
question^ is still open, and is viewed by the 
native princes as a touchstone of our future 
policy. The recognition of the anqient 
Hindoo law of adoption, not as a favonr, 

• One of the latest tragedies in the mutiny h said 
to have been the direct consequenee of the denial 
of the right of adoption to Baba Sahib, chief of 
Nurgoond, a little place in the Southern Mahratta 
country, which had been in the possession of the 
eatne family for 2Q0 years. Baba Sahib being 
childless, urged that he should be allowed to adopt 
an heir, in aecordance with a treaty made with his 
ancestor in 1820; but Ms request was peremptorily 
rejected. He joined the rebels as late as June, 
1858; and Mr. Man son, ibe political agent, who 
proceeded to the district to restore order, was killed, 
with all hia escort Nurgoond *was subsequently 
captured, and the chief was hanged.^JSaw*5«y?VT»es. 

f The annexation policy, though denounced in 
England by the highest authorities, is sliLl clung to 
by the Indian government. Dhar is a case in point. 
This little principality was held by the Puar or 
Powar family until the year of the mutinies. In 
May, 1857, the last ruler, Jeswunt Eao Powar, a 
young and energetic man, was seized with cholera, 
and died, after having in the intervals of agony, 
adopted his brother, Bala Sahib, as his heir, and 
entreated that the government would sanction hia 
succession. The political agent declared, that the 
deceased prince **had secured the esteem and 
respect of the people and chiefs of Western Malwa, 
as well as the approbation of successive residents i 
and agenta;” and urged the granting of his last; 
request. It was granted; and Bala Sahib, a boy of 


but as a right, would be received by every 
one of our Indian allies with unqualified 

pleasure.f 

If, Ijowever, the "iron-roller^’ system is 
to be resumed, and we are to keep our 
footing—if we can—on the necka of tlie 
people, it is high time to count the cost of 
our past experiments, and estimate our 
future outlay. 

Long before the late rebellion, the exist¬ 
ence of a standing army, which swallowed up 
nearly half the net revenue, had been a 
chrouic source of Indian deficit* The 
main part of that force—^tliat is, nearly the 
whole of the Bengal sepoys, who were sup¬ 
posed to secure our military tenure of the 
country—revolted; and of these, at least 
40,000 have perished. The amount of life 
sacrificed is not usually much considered by 
politicians : tlie native soldiers and citizens 
who perished, cost the state nothing; and 
by the revolt of the chiefs, pensions were 
forfeited, and estates confiscated ; but every 
European killed, w^as a litmdred pounds 
lost; and the new levies raised to replace 
the mutineers, ivere extremely costly in their 
details. The army, European and Na¬ 
tive, is now larger than ever; and few will 
deny, that the hastily enlisted Seiks and 
GoorkaSj gorged with blood and plunder, 
are less easily disciplined as mercenaries, 
and more to be dreaded as foes, than 
their predecessors, the ill-fated Poorbeahs, 

twelve years of age, was proclaimed rajah. On the 
2iid of July, the 23rd N.l. mutinied; and the con¬ 
tagion soon spread to Mhow, which was only thirty 
miles distant* The Dhar troops revolted against 
the boy-prince, and seized the city fortress, which 
they were compelled to surrender to Brigadier 
Stuart, November, 1857. The Bengal government 
directed that the principality should be immediately 
attached; and announced to the jomg prince, that 
“he must never hope to see it restored to his 
hands.” The Court of Directors condemned the 
injustice of this proceeding; and declared, June 22nd, 
1858—** We do not perceive how we could con¬ 
sistently punish this, or any other weak state, for its 
inability to control its troops, when it was patent to 
the whole world that the more powerful states of 
Gwalior and Indore, and even the British govern¬ 
ment itself, were unable to control theirs,” The 
reinstatement of the native ruler was therefore 
decreed; but the Bengal authorities quietly ignored 
the command {as they had done many previous 
ones), leaving the directors either to conclude that 
it had been obeyed, or to satisfy their consciences 
with having made a well-sounding but unmeaning 
protest against an act of glaring injustice. How¬ 
ever, as in March, 1859, the order for the restora¬ 
tion of Dhar was repeated by the secretary of state 
for India (Lord Stanley), it may be concluded it 
will he ultimately obeyed.—^Parl* Papers on Dhar, 
April 8th, 1S59. 
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I The native offieers are equally numerousj 
I powerfu], and ill-paid, as at the commence- 
i ment of the year 1857. Altogether, the 
I revolt is calculated to have increased the 
Indian debt by forty million sterling j this 
sum raising the total to one huudred mil¬ 
lion, spent hy the B. I. Company almost 
exclusively in getting and keeping mili¬ 
tary possession of the country. Their 
stewardship is condemned by the fact of 
the millstoue they have hung round the 
I necks of the people. They, as foreigners, 

I have resorted, without scruple, to the seMsh 
I expedient of modern times, whereby one 
generation relieves itself from the conse¬ 
quences of its own extravagance or mis- 
I management, at the expense of posterity. 
As individuals, the directors and. servants 
of the Company have prospered, their sala¬ 
ries and peusiotis have been secured as a drst 
ebarge upon the revenues of India, uncon¬ 
nected with the public welfare or adversity; 
war, famine, pestilence, or abject want 
might decimate the goveriied> without 
affecting the incomes of the governors. 
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The case is different with the English nation 
at large; for its commerce is seriously im¬ 
peded by every cause which checks the 
demand for British manufactures. 

The poverty of the Indian masses is ad¬ 
mitted to be the result of misgovernment, 
ill-reguiated taxation, and undeveloped re¬ 
sources. But the evil is not irremediable. 
The debt with which the E. L Company has 
burdened the empire is oppressive, not ou 
account of its intrinsic weight, but because 
of the paralysed condition, the unnatural 
depression of the labouring community. 
Under a wise and fostering administration, 
every one of the extensive countries we call 
provinces, could furnish its needful share of 
revenue with ease. A general and radical 
reform in our financial and administrative 
system, speedily initiated, and firmly carried 
through, is the only conceivable means by 
which the Crown and Parliament can be 
expected to grapple successfully with diffi- 
cuities under which, in a less aggravated 
degree, the East India Company have suc¬ 
cumbed. 


END. 
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vioasly admitted by L Company, b7; 
question of its public recognition by the 
Crown. 603. 

Adye {J^teutemini-colonel)^ account of 
second siege of Cmimpoori 472. 

134, 183 — 188; mutiny. 3G0 ; 
battle, 361; reinforced by British, 4G2 ; 
attached by Gwalior contingent, 4fi2; 
Motee Musjid, 463. 

Aitl^en (Capiain John), defence of BflJllie 
Guard. Lucknow, 420, 

Alexander {Major-yenerat)^ on the opium 
trade, 26. 

Alejcander {Copimn William)^ 319. 

Aii MbrcdF, Ameer of Sinde, 49. 

All NtMee K/mit minister of King of 
Oude, 73, 275. 

Aliy hurt 189; mutiny, 353,461. 

Aiiaoii [Lieuienml-coioncijt account of 
relief of Lucknow, 467 ; wounded, 468. 
Alhon (Ms/or), wounded, 46B. 

Allahabad, general disaffection of Zemin¬ 
dars, 5; account of city, Z92 ; fort, 293; 
jiroccediDgs of Col. Neil, 297, 374. 
Altnora, capital of Kumaon, 212, 
Alnffibagh, description of, 419 ; engage¬ 
ment there, 465; Out rum takes up 
position, 472 ; attacked by rebels, 477. 
Amaneef revenue ay stem, 71* 
jlnieer AU (AJboWiee), appointment at 
Patna, 408. 

Amethie (Forf of), British fugitives pro¬ 
tected there, 233 ; ^tTcndercd to Lord 
CUve, by Lall Madhoo Sing, 497. 
Amher 9 i {JArd)^ dealings with Oude, 63. 
Afrijherrat native state, 350 ; execution of 
rajah, 484, 

Anderson {Lieut^ JZ. P.), defeticse of Luck¬ 
now outpost, 495. 

Anne^aiion and infiaction of Indian laws 
of inheritance, 37, 603. 

Anson {General), 112; his innovations, 
128; conduct, 131, 133, 135,133,134, 
177 ; death, 178 ; career, 181. 
jdfMon (Hon. 131. 

Aonfft engagement at, 376. 

Arfns Actf passed by Lord Canning, 267. 
AiTah, 398; Europeans besieged, 402; 
attempted relief by Captain Dunbar, 
403; successful attempt of Major Eyre, 
405; second British t^mster, 492« 
Aseeryhur {^rt a/), 336. 

arrest of rajah, 490- 
Asylums fZowrwme), 243* 

Atheism {^ead of)., in India, 13. 
Atrotiike, Bclzed by Kooer Sing, 491. 

At took (ibrf of), held by British, 201* 
Auyur, mutiny, 351, 

Aafanya&ad, 353, 355. 

Ayodha. 226, 230, 232. 

Azim Oollah visits London, 249; insti¬ 
gates the massacres at Cawnpoor, 380, 
381, 464 ; reported death, 499- 
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Azimyhur, 279, 491; mutiny, 230; occu¬ 
pation by Kooer Sing, and recapture 
by British, 491* 

Bahar, or Behar, disaffection caused by 
resumptions of land, 490; long-con¬ 
tinued insurrection, 492. 

Bahraetcht mutiny, 225. 

Madhoo, Hana of Shunkerpoor 
[see Note to p. 497]; evacuation of 
fort, 497j defeat and death in the Teraif 
498* 

(JZawee o/)j 170* 

Bahmitt (Captain J i7.), 369. 

JBanda (JVnicai), protects European fugi¬ 
tives, 312; kindness of Begum, 314; 
massacre of Europeans by mutineers, 
315; city captured by Whitlock*- 486; 
fate of the Nawab, 500. 

BaiiAs {Major) f death at Lucknow, 336* 
Bmip&re {Ji^ah. of), 336, 434. 

Batiyam, native dealers, 271* 

Bareillyt mutiny* 21 2 —214 ; rebel govern- 
ment established by Khan Euhadoor 
Khan, 476; capture and reoccupation 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 495. 

Barnard {Sir llenry}^ 178, 203 ; dies of 
cholera, before Delhi, 430. 

Beworfiff, capture of, 434. 

Barrackpoort 127 ; partial mutiny and 
first bboEished by Mungnl Pandy, 131, 
142; disarming of brigade, 271* 

Batiks —Ghazi-u-Deen Nuggur, 203, 
Badulee-ke-Serai, 206; Chinhut, 239 ; 
near Agra, 36X ; Euvee, 372; Futteh- 
pcor, 374; Aong and Pandoo Nuddee, 
376; near Cawnpoor, 377; Oonao, 389; 
Busserut Gunj, 389 ; near Arrah, 403; 
Lucknow (garrison reinforced), 418; 
Kujufgbur, 438 ; Delhi, 442 ; Bolund- 
ahuhur, 461; Agra, 462; Alumhagh, 
? 465; Lucknow (garrison relieved), 4G7; 
Cawnpoor, 473, 473; Lucknow (city 
regained by Sir Colin Campbell), 480; 
Betwa, 485 ; Jhansi, 486; Koonch, 
48C ; Banda, 486 ; Atrowlee, 491 ; Jug- 
despoor, 492; Royea, 493; Bareilly* 494. 
Battye {Lieut Qumtin)t of the Guides, 
killed at the siege of Delhi, 208 
Beadon, Secretary to Government, 23* 
Bealson {Captain Stuart) offer to raise 
cavalry corps, 278 ; death, 394. 

BedarSf aboriginal tribe, 50. 

Beecher {John)t conduct in Huxara, 94. 
Be-dukdiee^ dispossession grievance* 225- 
Beiicrej, 15, 281; mutiny, 284; titular 
rajah, 287. 

Bengal army, lOB—110; condition in 
^ 1857* 126; in 1858, 503* 

(Lord William), 56, 104, 

Betwa river, battle near* 485. 
Bhaiifffdpoor, defection of 5th 1*C., 435. 
Bhopal, native state, 344 ; Ranee of^ 484. 
Bhopal continycnij 344, 484, 

Bhapawur, in Malwa, 350* 

Bhurtpoor {Rajah of), 186, 2GS. 

Biynetl {Captain, Wih N.I.), death* 327, 
Bird {Jkbert Martin), conduct to na¬ 
tives, 84* 
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Bird {Major R. W.), 72, 89. 

BUhoor, residence of Nana Sahib, 249, 
evacuated by him, 384, 392. 

Blairfamily, aufferings at Cawnpoorr 383, 
Biake {Major), 337 ; killed at Gwalior, 
338 ; escape of Mrs, Blake, H38* 
Bloiainyjrom guns, in 1764, 99; in 1857, 
491. 

Bfne 5(30^^—garbled despatches, 55; care¬ 
less compilation, 321. 

Bolundskuhnrt engagement, 461. 

Bamhay army, 27ch N.I., 412, 413 ; co¬ 
lumns under Rose and Roberts, 483; 
24 th and 26th N.L, 486; 10th and 12th 
N.I., 486. 

Boiiiderson (iL 5.), on revenue settle¬ 
ment in N. \V* Provinces, 34, 33, 
Bourdillon on land*teaurcs in Madras, 5. 
Boyle (Mr.)* besieged in dweUtng-house 
at Arrah, 404; government reward, 405. 
Brahmbis (Modern), 9* 

Braayer (Lieutenant), 294; influence 
over the Seiks at Allahabad, 298, 
Brind (Brigadier), 368 1 kill<^ at Seal- 
kotc, 370. 

i35*iVis7* residents at Nagpoor, 48; at 
Lucknow, 71. 

Bru^re (AJs/or), 220; saved by sepoy at 
Chinhut* 239 ; killed at Lucknow, 423* 
Sudafjji, mutiny and bloodshed, 214* 
Buist J{Drj}, editor of Bombay lYfnes, 20* 
Biilileo Sing (Thakoor), 339, 

Buirampoor {Rajah of), 225, 227. 
Burhampaor, or B^rAamj^oor, 129^ 270; 

cavalry disarmed* 416. 

Bu7 ion (Major), 195 ; billed with his sons 
at Kotah, 486. 

Bsme^'ut Gunj, 389 ; Havelock^a first en¬ 
gagement with rebels, 390; second en¬ 
gagement, 391; third engagement, 392. 
Byron*s (Lord) warning, 123. 

Calcutta, enrolment of volumtcera, 267; 

panic, 272—274, 279. 

Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, 269. 
Calpee, mutiny, 329, 464 ; arrival of Gwa¬ 
lior contingent* 465, 475, 436; expul¬ 
sion, and British reoccupation, 487. 
Campheil (Lord Clyde), 104, 107* 394; 
sent from England as commander-in¬ 
chief, 395 ; person and character, 396 j 
cxertiouB at Calcutta* 397, 497; nar¬ 
row escape from mutineers, 464; ad¬ 
vance on Lucknow* 466; wounded, 
467 ; relief of Lucknow garrison, 469 ; 
evacuation of the Residency, 470; 
General Order signed at the Dilkoosba, 
471 ; timely arrival at Cawnpoor, 474; 
second march on Lucknow, 477 ; tele¬ 
gram reporting capture of the dty* 
478 ; Rohilcund campaignj 402; narrow 
escape at Bareilly, 495 ; Oude cam¬ 
paign, 496 ; just and kind treatment of 
native chiefs* 592, 

Campbell (Lord), on judidid incompe¬ 
tency in India, 7. 

Campbell (George), opinions expressed in 
Modem India, 41; finondal oommia- 
eioner for Onde* 482. 
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Campifeil ( CoiojidJj at the bead of 
SOth^ dbarms sepoys at Burhatnpoor, 
416 j dcatb at Lucknow^ 425, 

Camitiff ( VhcoKtU )j commenoement of 
adjdiuistratioiij i ^ 23 ; difTerenoed with 
General Anscnij 135 j fatal delay in 
relieving Cawnpoor, 267; restriction ' 
of the press, 268 ; cidmne.ss during 
Calcutta panic, 273 j Bari Grativille*a 
Tindication, 273 ; checks indiscriminate 
vengeance of civilians, 412 ; diflerenccH 
Tvith Sir Colin Campbell, 477 j dif¬ 
ferences with Sir James Outram, 432* 
Cannift^ ( Vts^countess), gentle oon^ge, 
273; alleged letter on Bcpcy atrocities, 

Am. 

Canoujee Lai, Lucknow messenger, 466* 
Cape qf Good Hope —troops sent thence 
to India, 397* 

CarMflfic, extinction of tifnlar nawabship, 
hy Lord Dalhonsie, 58* 

Carthew {Brij^adier)^ at Cawnpoor, 473* 
Cartridges (greased)., 126, 128, 139 j re¬ 
fused et Meerutj 141 ^ opinion of 
Major Harriott refuted by Sir John 
Lawrence, 501* 

Case (Colonel) t killed at Chinhut, 239* 
Casfwiere, Muliarajah Gookb Sing, 368 , 
BucRceded by Rungbeer Sing, 433* 
Casfwiet^e conlingeni, 438, 442* 

Caste, IGj high-caste, low-caste, and out- 
caste, 17 ■, sepoys mutiny on account 
of, 100, 112, 501. 

Catnes qf the mnitng (alleged), 1—124 ; 
precarious, inconsiatentt and heavily- 
burdened, tenure of land, 2—'6 j ad-* 
ministration of justice tedious, costly, 
and uncertain, 6; exclusion of natives 
from honours and emoluments, 9 \ 
ignorance of Indian languages by 
British functionaries, and aversion 
evinced to natives, 10; missionary 
operations, 12; caste, 16; free press, 
18; opium monopoly, 25; neglect of 
public works, 26 ; repression of British 
enterprise, 31 \ annexation, 37—90 ; 
resumption of rent-free lauds, 96—93 1 
rights of widows set aside, 92; dis-^ 
organisation and grievances of Bengal 
sepoys, 96; Mohammedan conspiracy, 
115; Persian war, 116; Russian in¬ 
trigues, 119. 

Catonpoor, 126, 211; account of, 245; 
intteacliment, 247 ; garrison, 247 ; 
mutiny, 252; siege, 252; appeals 
for aid, 254, 257 ; capitulation, 259; 
embarkation and first massacre, 260; 
inteUigence disbelieved at Calcutta* 
373 i victorious advance of Havelock, 
377 ; flight of the Nana, and second 
massacre, 378; heroism of the sufTertra, 
379 ; children bom during siege, 379 ; 
Nana’s proclamations, 380; Sevada 
Kotliee, or Salvador House, 381; the 
well, 383 ; British reoccupation of the 
city, 382 ; measures of NeU, 333; con- 
atruction of defences, 472 ; Windham 
attacked by Gwalior contingent, 473. 
Canlmi Itidian field force, 483 — 490* 
Ceglon, troops thence sent to India, 397. 
Chaml/erirnn (Neville), 211, 431, 444, 
CAandereefort, capture by British, 484* 
CAeek (Lmign), suBeriiigs and death at 
Allahabad, 291. 

Chester (Adjulant^general), killed, 206. 
Chinese ezpsdition, troops diverted to 
assistance of, Indian government, 397. 
Chinhui, disastrous evpeditioa, 238. 
Chirkaree (Rajah o/), 310. 

Cholera, at Allahabad, 301, 

Chucktadar^ revenue farmer, 33* 
ChupattieSi, circulation of, 137, 


Chnpru, station in Bahar, 398, 406. 
Chuprossies, messengers, 242. 

CAa^^efJtJoc^r {Ranee of), protects Euro, 
peans, 309, 

Clerk (Sir €?,), Governo'r of Bombay, 42. 
CHve (Zord), organises sepoy force* 97. 
Colaba, or KolaAa, aiinexation of, 42, 44* 
Colvin (John), 185, 359 ; death, 365. 
Combermere ), Lucknow, 65* 

Cooper's (jPVadericI-} Crisis in the P«n- 
jab, 427; his own account of the ex¬ 
termination of the 2Gth K,I., 427—429, 
Coopiand's (Mrs.) escape from GwaUor, 
335 ; visit to Queen of Delhi, 454, 
CorAeti (Brigadier), at Lahore, 199. 
Cortlandt (General Van), 203, 

Ckiiton, production of, in India, 36* 

Coiioti {Lieut.-coL H,), 69th N*I., pro¬ 
ceedings at Agra, 3G4, 463. 

Coilon {Liettl.-col. F. C), chief engineer 
at Madras, on tlie neglect of public 
works, 27* 

Conrts-martial, 108; Meerut, HI, 264; 
Diuapore, 414. 

Craigie {Captain}, 3rd N.C., 143—; 
account of Meerut outbreak by bis 
wife, 149. 

Cumkerlege (Colonel), pursuit of Kooer 
Sing, 492* 

Cnrreneg, insu^cient, 24. 

Currie (jSir Frederick), opinions, 124, 

Dacca muslin, 32, 

Dal&ousie (M&rgnis qf), furtherance of 
pubhc works, 23; opinions and pobey* 
41; dealings with Oude, 75; unqua- 
hfled approval of E. 1. Company, 89 ; 
financlM measures, 269. 

Davidson (Mr.), Hyderabad resident, 354, 
Debt (Indian), 269, 503. 

Deeg Beejah Sing, Eajah of Byswarrah, 
protects Cawnpoor fagitives, 261. 
Delqfosse (Lieutenant), gallantry at Cawn¬ 
poor, 256; escapes massacre, 261, 
Delhi, lOO, 117 ; mutiny and massacre, 
156—175 ; siege, 206—211, 216, 357, 
430 j proceedings within the city, 436 ; 
state of British camp, 437 ; storm, 442 ; 
blovdng in of the Cashmere gate, 442; 
failure in carrying the Lahore gate, 
443; drunkenness and looting, 444; 
loss of life, 444; complete occupation 
of the city, 445, 450; church of Eng¬ 
land service in the Dew'ani Khas, 453; 
suicide of natives, 469; number of 
native women who peri shield, 450, 460, 
Delhi campaign (works written on), 441* 
Dei hi (King qf), acquaints Mr* Colvin 
with proceedings of mutiueera, 159; 
negotiations during siege, 431, 439; 
takes refuge in Humayun’s tomb, 445 ; 
surrender, 447 ; miserable captivity, 
452“457 1 trial, 500; sentence and 
deportation, 501. 

Delhi (Queen of), Zeenat Mahal, 434, 
439* 445; character and appearance, 
4.53; transportation* 501* 

Delhi rogal familg, disaflection caused by 
proposed Euppression of titular sove¬ 
reignty, 115; surrender and fate of 
princes, 448 ; Jumma Bukbt, 455. 
Deprai, (M.), at Lucknow, 237 ^ 423- 
Derby (Bar/ qf), Indian debate, 407. 
Dhar, Rajpoot principality, 350 ; annexa¬ 
tion by Lord Canning, 503 ; order for 
its restoration by E. I, Company ig¬ 
nored by Indjan govemmeut, but 
reiterated by Lord Stanley, 303- 
Dholpoor (Rana qf), 342, 462. 
Dhoregrah (Rajah of), 223, 226. 

Sing, old Rajpoot chief, assists 
in saving Budaon fugitives, 331- 


Dhurma Sobha, Brahinlrdcal ossodatioa, 
at Calcutta, 127. 

Dhmpoor, 398, 401 ; mutiny* 402 ; oonrt- 
martial on soldiers of ILM. lOth, 414. 
Dinkur Rao, Gwalior minister, 339, 487. 
Disraeli, on the vengeance-cry, 410. 
Dogras, under Van Cortlandt, 203. 

Dttrin, (J.), 76 ; minute on mutiny, 140- 
jE^orm (Ct^^fetn and Mrs.), 223. 

Dost Mohammed, of Oabool, IIB, 429. 
Doitgias (Brfjgfadier), in Bebar, 492. 
D'Oylg (Capiahi), 358; death, 361. 
Dudman, and party, protected by natirc# 
of Oude, 223, 

Diifi (Dr.), statements of, 115, 275. 
Dugshai sanatarium, 204. 

Dttm Dum arsenal, 126. 

Dunbar (Captain), killed in attempting 
to relieve Arrah, 403* 

(CbZ), flight from Indore, 345. 
Duriabad, mutiny, 235. 

East India Company, summary of deal¬ 
ings with Great Moguls, 457—459; 
extinction of sovereignty, 502, 

Masimek (Captain), E. 1* director, 125. 
Echatcur, French community, 352, 353* 
EdUors of Indian newspapers, 20* 
Ediwonjfone (3fr.), opinions, 38. 
Edwardes ( Colonel Ileriferi), 94. 
Edwards ( 212 j adventupes with 

the Probyn family in Oude, 323, 

Eed (Mohammedan festival), 218. 

Eitel Futii, IMahratta statesman, 9- 
Elgin (Eard qf), visit to Calcutta, 397. 
El/enborough (Earl of), anti-educational 
views, 14 ; conduct regarding the press, 
20, 39, 154; opinions on British posi¬ 
tion in India, 267; blames sanguinary 
]>pUcy pursued at Delhi, 451; repu¬ 
diates Lord Canning’s confiscating pro. 
clamation, 483. 

Elphinstone (Lord), governor of Bombay. 
20, 188, 268, 397. 

jEuam, 99; comtnissiona, 91—93, 490. 
Etamah, or Elah (Rajah of), 192. 
European queers qf Native 

27^; compelled to sleep in the imef 
of suspected regiments, 345. 

Ewati (Colonel and Mrs.), 250; letters 
from Cawnpoor, 251, 259 ; fate, 269. 
Eyre (Major Vincent), relief of Arrah; 
rebuked by Sir Colin Campbell for de¬ 
stroying Hindoo temple, 4U5, 

ZhMj'wef, caused by governmental neglect, 
27 ; pecuniary loss in Guutcor, 28. 

(R. N.), sessions jud^, 400 ; 
honourable conduct at Fata a, 407. 
Feroze Shah, Prince of Delhi, 449, 497; 

ability and courage, 499, 500, 501* 
Ferozpoor, 183 j mutiny, 429, 494. 
Finanee, Lord Dalhousie^s measures^ 269 ; 
diMcultics of Lord Canning, 270 ; 
arrangements at Agra, 363; loans 
raised by Sir J. Lawrencse for Delhi 
campaign, 450. 

Finnis (CoL), killed at Meerut, 152. 
Fisher (Colonel), 15th 1*C., 221; cha¬ 
racter, 233 ; shot at Sultanpoor, 234. 
Filchelt, a half-caste, his adventures, and 
account of massacre of women and 
children at Cawnpoor, 263, 382. 

Flour, production in India, 36. 

(Douglas), Ciahallah conimU- 
siouer, 2QB* 

J?b«; ki Bccra, w ill of the army, 221.^ 
Franks (Brigadier), column under, 478. 
Fraser (Commissibner), killed, 159. 
Fretteh Nuns rescued at Sirdhona, 182; 

Sisters of Charity saved at Scalkote, 379* 
Fench volunteer services during Arrah 
I expedition, 403 ; reward, 405. 
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Frene (Sin^e Commisiioner), llS, 
Friend of India^ tlireatcn^ withdrj^wal 
of licetioe* 22, 454 j cau$e of rcTolt in 
North-West Proirineea and Bohar^ 490. 
Fuitow {Vapiam Geurpe), of the cn^neere, 
242,38/ r killed at Lucknow, 423, 
FurrucJtaftad, 320; Nawab of, 328, 500 ; 
msssacre, 329; ocoapatitm by British, 
476 ^ two nawabs hung, 476. 
Fuitehffkurt 320; mutiny, 324 j massacre, 
475 : reoecupied by British, 476. 
Fuiteftpoort 313; insuFrcction, 316 j vic¬ 
tory of Havelock near, 373; camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell, 477. 

Fyzahad, 226; mutiny, 229; flight and 
massacre of Europeans, 23i, 

Gflrroccffff, hill-fort, 484, 

GAozw, at battle of Bareilly, 494, 
Qlnd^tune, on the Indian deljt, 269, 
Gnldne^ (0?7one7), 226 ; death, 231, 
Gomm (Sir WiiUam)t 110, 135* 

GondaA, mutiny, 225; fate of Rajah and 
Ranee, 498. 

Goorffaoftt station abandoned, 135. 
GoorAiia, 107, 204, 206; auxiliaries from 
Nepaul, under Jnug Bahadur, 477 ; 
their return, laden with loot, 482. 
Gooneroi Chiefs proceedings of, 319* 
Gopeepun^ey village-bumiiig near, 302, 
Gora iopuet white people, 213, 
Gartwkpoort village-hnming near, 491. 
Graff am {Dr. James)y and Dr. Jehn Coiin 
Graham, killed at Sealkote, 370* 

Gram-y a coarse grain, 258. 

Grant (Brigadier Ilape), 210, 463. 

Grant (J. P.), 76, 141 ; made Lieutenant- i 
governor of Central Provinoes; 412. 
Grant {Sir Patrick), Lla, 275, 373. 
Graves {Bri^adier)^ at Delhi, IGI. 
Grcaihed {H. II.), 145; account of occu¬ 
pation of Delhi, 450; death, 451, 

Great Moguls^ 456 ; literary accomplish¬ 
ments of the dynasty, 456; verses by 
the blind Shah Alum, and by the ex- 
king Mohammed Bahadur Shah, 456 ; 
treatment by E. I. Company, 453. 
Greff {Sir Georffe), governor of S. Africa, 
2 ^ous aid to Indian government, 397. 
Grove {Ccti{»iel Somerset)f late of the 
Gwalior contingent, 333; information 
communicated by him, 337, 343, 
GtiMitia {F.)t Benares judge, 287* 
Gulthins {Martin)y 82; opinion on revenue 
system, 84 ; conduct at Lucknow, 2IB. 
423 : " Gubbins' House," 424 ; alleged 
reproof of Sir Colin Campbell, 479. 
Guide emrpsy 201 ; march to Delhi, 207, 
Guise iCapt,}y killed at Benares, 284. 
Gicaiiory 40, 332; mutiny of contingent, 
337, escape or massacre of Europeans, 
333; Sindia and his minister dehiin 
contingent, 339; the Baba Bye, 437; 
her courage and steadfastness, 488; 
advance of Maharajah, to meet rebels, 
487; flight of Sindia and his fannly, 
488 1 occupation by rebel leaders, 488; 
captnie of city by Rose, and restoration 
of Sindia, 489. 

Gu'alior emiinffenty 333; mutiny, 337, 
351, 462; besiege Cawnpoor, 473 ; 
defeated by Sir Colin Campbell, 475 ; 
reassemble at Csipee, 475; driven 
thence by Sir Hugh Rose, 487. 

Gy a, eivil station In Bebar, 39B, 407* 

Hailidaff {Lietaenant-yovernor ofBenyaGj 
advocates police reform, 6; repudiates 
proceedings of Major Holmes, 398; 
removes Mr* Taylor from Patna, 407 ; 
censures impolitic tone of Anglo-Indian 
press regarding natives, 408, 


Hamiifon {Sir Eoberijy 345, 351; return 
to Indore, 484. 

Handttamb (Briyadicr), killed, 219. 

Hanyiny 296, 499* 

Ilartsi, Huiriana battalion mutiny, 203. 
Hardinye {Lord)y 71, 105. 

(Mi^or), depu^ judge-advo- 
cKte-generul—presides at Meerut court, 
roartiul, 144, 264; presides at trial of 
the King of Delhi, 500; death and 
great wealth, 501* 

ifamj (Lordjy governor of Madras, 22; 

on eensorahip of the press, 263* 

Harris (Majorj^ killed at Mhow, 348. 
Haitrassj mutiny, 192, 

Havehek {Sir Henry), 275 ; appearance 
and character, 279; advance Ujion 
Cawnpoor, 374 ; Futtehpoor, 375; 
General Order after the battle, 376; san¬ 
guine anticipations of relieving Luck¬ 
now, 384; disastrous campaign in Oude, 
390, 392; retreat to Cawnpoor, 392; 
reverses. 393, 417; reinforcement of 
Lucknow, 419 ; made a K.C.B*, 471; 
death at the Dilkoosha, 471; grave at 
the Alumbagh, 471, 

ffaiekins {Captain), 337; killed with his 
children at Gwalior, 343, 

Hay (Lord WiUiam}, 218. 

Haff, American missionary, 415, 

Hayes {Capt. F^eicAer)y 60 ; death, 192 j 
wife and family at Lucknow, 246* 
ffaenreetatiffhy mutiny, 406* 

Hearsay {MaJ,-yeu.), 127 ; timely warn¬ 
ing regarding greased cartridges, 127, 
128 ; promptitude at Barrackpoor, 132; 
reproved by Lord Canuing, 141 | dis¬ 
arms Barrackpoor brigade, 271. 

Hearsey [Captain John), adventuma, 226* 
Hi'fmr {Bish0p)t ^3, 123* 

Hedaynt AHj on causes of mutiny, 112, 
Herat^ iiidej>endetice guaranteed, 117. 
Hewitt {Mf^.^yen.)^ at Meerut, 151. 
Hiyyinson [Sir James), Mauritius, 397. 
Hiiiersdmi {Mr. and Mra.)^ 250, 260. 
Himam Bhartee of Dhuuoura, 169* 

Hinynn Latl protects fugitives, 292, 
Hiasai'f mutiny and maasaCTe, 208. 

Hobart {Lord), letter to Times, 119* 
Hodsa7t {Captain), 202; character, 446 : 

^ing and Queen 
of Delhi, 447 ; kills the princes, 448 ; 
Mrs* Hudson^6 visit to the Queen, 453 ■ 
Captain Hodson shot by a sepoy, 4B0. 
Hadsan'a Horse, 202; nicknamed the 
Flamingoes, 437* 

Hoyye {Qftonei), humanity to Prince 
Jumma Bukht, 455. 

Haicar, Mdmrajah of Indore, 40, 186* 
345 j fearless integrity, 348* 

Holmes {3/iyor), proclaims martial law 
at Segowlie, 398; excessive severities, 
401; killed by mutineers, 406. 

Home {Dr.A.C.), defence of the wounded 
in the city of Lucknow, 421. 

Hf^ondees, bills of exchange, 52, ' 

Mope {Brigadier Adrimt), 468* 469 ■ 
killed at lioyea, 493* 

Humeerponr, 316; mutiny, 317. 

Hnnwutd Siny {Lall), tolookdar of Dha- 
roopoor, his noble conduct, 235. 

Hurdeo Buksh, of Dhnrumpoor, 323; 

character and appearance, 326* 
i^K^cAiM^cra {Lieut.}. Bheel agent, 350* 
Hazara district, 202 . 

Hyderabad, 49; transfer of territory, 
55; Times advocates annexation, 268; 
BteadJhstiiess of Sular Jung and Slmtnu- 
ooLOmrah, 268, 353; death of Kiziim, 
353; bissucc.e9eor, 353; muUuy, 355; 
disturbances in the city, 356* 

Hyderabad coniinyenL 354, 483* 


Ijaru, contract revenue system, 71* 

Ikbal, or Ekhai. luck, 199. 

Incendiary fires precede muti n y, 139,21S. 
India, condition of, in 1356, I* 

Indian army, organisation, 96. 100; first 
native court-martial. 96; pay of sepoys, 
100; abolition of flogging, 104; Bengal 
army, 108—^110 ; sepoy grievances, 111 
■—115; native army, 125: statistics in 
1857, 126; extermination or diapers ion 
in 1857; rapid reconstruction, and pre¬ 
carious condition, 502* 

Indian princes, study European poUtlca 
and journals, 368. 

Indore, 344 ; mutiny, 345* 

IngMs {Brigadier John), 238; Mrs. Inglia 
at Lucknow, 424, 401, 470. 

Innes {Brigadier), at Feroxpoor, 103, 
Interest on nioricy, rate of, 34. 
Itit&xicaimi among British troops, 384, 
Invaiiditiff rc^t£/afio?w for sepoys, 137. 

Jabooah, 350; rajah of, 351; princess- 
regent protects Kuropeana, 351, 
Jackson {Sir Momtstmrit and his dsters)^ 
223 ; their fate, 480. 

Jacob {Mayirr /.)> on uative army, 110* 
Jalmin., annexation, 317 ; mutiny, 318* 
Jmtnpoor, mutiny, 290—292. 

Jkanm, annexation, 56; Ranee Lakshmi 
Bye, 57 ; peculiar hardship of her case, 
58; mutiny, 304; massacre, 305; Ranee 
besieged by Rose, 483; ptUais carried by 
storm. 484 ; flight of Ranee, and execu*. 
tiou of her father, 4 35 ; Ranee slain at 
Gwalior. 489. 

Jheend., Cis-Sutlej state, services of the 
Rajah, 18fl, 437, 438* 

Jheiumi mutiny, 367* 

Jhufiur INawah o/), executed, 500* 
Johnstone [Capt. Hopi), at Lucktiow, 479* 
Jones {CoL J.), 60th Rifles, 432, 445,49L 
Jones {toionei Jt. i/.), 494* 

Jones (Mr.), account of Futtehghur mu¬ 
tiny and mafisucrc, 321* 

Jowaila Persaud, 259, 500. 

Jubhulpoor, execution of Gond rajah and 
hia son, 490; mutiny, 491* 

Jugdespoor, palace and temple destroyed 
hy Mtijur Eyre, 406 ; British detach¬ 
ment defeated there. 492. 

Julhiiuhtr, uiutiuy, 366* 

Jung Bahadur^ NEpaulese minister, 277 ; 
march in command of Goorka auxi¬ 
liaries, 477 ; arrival at Lucknow, 479; 
return to Nepaul, 482; made a K.C*E*, 
482; defeais rebels in the Terai, dUB* ’ 
Juiog, hi][-station, panic, 204. 

Kaiserbagh palace, Lnekuow, 237, 479* 
Kant sow {Li&uienaui de), 9rii N.I., 190. 
Kaporiheila ifi), 200, 

Kauanagh, adventure from Lucknow, 466 ; 

reward from government, 466* 

Kerr {Lieut.), saves Kolapoor, 412. 

Kmr {Lord Mark), at Azimghur, 491. 
Khatsa, elect or chosen, 199* 

A'Aflii Bahadoor Khan, of Bareilly, 213 ; 
revolt, 476 i able instructions to rebel 
troops, 492; evacuates Bareilly, 495 = 
Hurrender, 500. 

Khyrj 193 ; defeat and execution of Ran 
Bhossa Sing, 193* 

Kmnaird [lion. A.), on Indian police, C* 
Kirke(Major), 12th N.L, 307; death. 31 L 
Knyveti {CoL), escape from Delhi, 166* 
Eotapoor, mutiny, 412* 

Kooer Sing, of J ngdespoor, high clmraeter 
and great age, 400; revolt, 404 j p&lnce 
destroyed by Major Eyre, 406; milu- 
cnee as a leader, 499; death, 492. 
Koonch, victory of .Sir Hugh Hose, 4.06, 
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Kotah {Rffjah &/% 48G, 

Kotak c&niingeni, 3G0j mutiriy^ SCO, 430 ; 

tnatiueers es pell eel from Kotah^ 486. 
Eriehnaffur (native Christians of), 265. 
Kubrdij town in Jalonn, 3il. 

Kudjwa engagement, 4 04. 

Kumaaji distilet, 212. 

Kttmaul (Nawab his semces, 109. 
Ku^sotelie satiaiariumf 204. 

Lahore, Rajah Jowahlr Sing, 203; mutiny 
and extermination of 20th N.I., 426. 
LaJIce {jbord)t treatment of sepoys, 103. 
Lala Joiee Peramdt Agra contractor, 
358 i great services, 363. 

Latl Madhoo Sing (Rajah of Anicthie), 
233. (See JVb^e to page 497) ? surren¬ 
der of fort to Lord Clyde, 497, 
Zja?id’^revemtei 4—6, 32» 

2 — 6 . 

Lawrence Asfhimsi 243, 244, 

Lawrejice (&', JJ.), at Lucknow, 242. 
Laicrmce (Sir warning regarding 

Dude, 88 ; conduct m the Punjab, 94 ; 
in Onde, 139, HI, 217; person, 219; 
221, 228; Chinhut expedition, 238 ; 
narrow escape, 242 j death, 243 ; Lady 
Lawrence, 243 ; character, 244 ; sug¬ 
gestions to Lord Canning for relief of 
Cawnpoor, disregarded, 266 ; 373; love 
and reverence shown to his memory, 
throughout India, 432. 

Lawrence {Sir JoAn), 197, 201 i advice 
to General Anson, 201 ; a dictator in 
Northern India, 430, 434 ; conduct at 
Delhi, 451; opinion regarding the 
cause of the mutiny, 501. 

Lagard (M.P, for Aylesbury), 55; visit 
to captive King of Delhi, 455. 

Lmjic^ (CpI.), escape with his family, 
from Fyuabatl, 231, 

Lpitlie {Sir JV,), assassination of, 415. 
Ltayd {Major-getieral)^ 282; conduct at 
Dinapoor, 398, 402, 401 ; removal 
from divisional command, 414, 

Logaesee^ 310 i rajah of, 310, 

Lootf at Delhi, 451,452; at Lucknow, 479. 
Law {Colonel), mission to Hyderabad, 53; 

opinions cm the mutiny, UO. 

LueA'note, population, 217; mutiny, 219, 
235 ; natives engaged in defcncB of the 
Residency, 236 ; preparations for siege, 
237 ; Cawnpoor battery, 237 ; public ■ 
securities, 237 ; Chinhut expedition, 
238; commencemeiit of siege, 241 ; 
mutiny of sepoys and native police at 
Dowlutkhariu and Imaumbara, 24 L Re¬ 
sidency, 242 s Sir H. Lawrence killed, 
243; repo rted advance of H avelocW, 386; 
mines and counter-mines, 387; bread- 
want, 38B ; Qutram^s plans of advance 
overruled by Havelock ,417,419; rush to 
. the Baillio Guard, 420; massacre in the 
dhoolics, 42 h resources of garrison, 423 
424, 465; Sir Colin Campbell reaches 
the Alumhagh, 405 ; captures Dilkoosha 
and Martini^re, 466, Secunderabagh 
and Shah Nnjeef, 467; relief of garrison, 
4t>9i bombardment of Kaiserbagh, 470; 
evacuation of the Residency, 471; Je&sie 
Brown story, 470 ; Sir Colin Campbell 
and the Lucknow ladies, 470; his 
second advance on Lucknow, 478 : cap¬ 
ture of the Chuckerwallah, or Yellow 
Bungalow, 478 ; Begum Kothee taken, 
■ 478; Kaiserbagh evacuated, 479; re- 
oompation of city, 480; proclamation 
issued by order of Lord Canning, modi¬ 
fied by Ontram, 482, 

Lugard {Sir Edwirrd)^ 49It 492. 
Luiltitpoor, mutiny, 330, 

Ltiehingion {Iimrg)t appointments^ 6. 


(jS'iV iJwfuJcr), on the mutiny, 2. 
Macaulag (Lord), **on nabobs/^ 123, 
Macdonald {Mi^or), Roknee outbreak ^ 
415, and Bhaugulpoor mutiny, 416. 
Maegregor {Lieiitenanf)^ carried off and 
killed by 52Qd N.I., 491. 

MKiliop death at Cawnpoor, 379, 

MacnagMetit (Afr.), at Umritsir, 199. 
Maepher^on (Maj&r)i Gwalior resident, 
332; escape to Agra, 339; co-opera¬ 
tion with Siudia and Diiikur Rao, 
362 ; retum to Gwalior, 488. 

Madras, misery of ryots, 15 ; column 
under General Whitlock, 483 j capture 
of Banda, 486. 

Magna CAar/a of Bengal, 35. 

3/ffAtrf/?i?or, or MeAidpore, 346, 

Majendic (Lieuienatit), account of bar¬ 
barities committed at the taking of 
the Yellow Bungalow, Lucknow* 478. 
MalagAiirJbrlf defences destroyed, 461. 
Malcolm {Sir John), 40, 103, 

Malwa Bhed corps, 350, 

Mahua contingent, 344; mutiny, 300* 
Maiiself Kagjjoor commissioner, 45. 
MiUi^eld (General), 476, 478, 493. 
Mam^aclures {Native), 32 ; calico, 32. 
JWara {Lieuleaaat and Mrs,), death, 291, 
Marshnan (Dr,)» proprietor of Frieml o/ 
India, 2 7 6. 

Massacre of Europeans —hleerut, H8 
151 ; Deiy, 172—174 ; Bareilly, 213 . 
Shabjebanpoor, 214; Budacn, 215; 
Seetapoor, 223; near Aurungabad, 224. 
Babraetcbi 225 ; Cawnpoor* 260—2G3 ; 
Allahabad* 294* 295; Jhunsi, 305,306; 
Puttchghur and Singhee Rampore, 
325; Furrnckabad, 329; Gwalior, 338 
—^344; Indore, 34G; Agiu, 362; Seal- 
kote, 370; Cawnpoor (male portion of 
the Futtehghur fugitives), 326; Sevada 
Kothee, Cawnpoor, 381 ; (of surviving 
w'omcn and children from Euttehghur 
and the Cawnpoor intreuclmieut), 382; 
Lucknow, 481, 

Maim Sing (Eajah), 226; family history, 
227 1 character and position, 229; con¬ 
duct duiing siege of Lucknow, 425,481 ; 
capture of Tantla Topee, 498. 

Mead, (H.), 5, 21; superseded as editor of 
Erietid qf India, 22, 269, 

Meeaji-Meer, sepoys disarmed, 19G. 

Jlfe^r Purzund AH and his artillerymen, 
their hdelitj' at Lucknow, 236. 

Mecr Mehndie Hnsseini or Hossein, pro¬ 
tects the Lennox family* 232, 420 ; a 
rebel leader, 478; Eurrenders to Lord 
Clyde on terms offered by royal procla¬ 
mation, 498. 

Meer Mohammed Hussein Khan {Nazim), 
protects Europeans in his fort near 
Goruckpoor, 232. 

Meerut, 126, 143; native cavalry refuse 
cartridges, 144; court-martial, 145; 
mutiny, 147 ; 155, 183, 431, 

Melville (Viseonnt), on sepoy mutiny, 
106; Indian command, HO, 114. 
Metcalfe {Sir Charles, afterwards Lord), 
removes refStrictions on press, IB; 
opinions on British settku-s, 33; on 
intercourse with Native princes, 38* 
Metcalfe {Sir Thcaphilm), 117, 159; 

flight from Delhi, 169 ; retum, 451. 
Mhow, 344; mutiny, 347* 

Mill (the historian)* 12* 

(3fiyor Oitd Mrs.), Fyzabad, 233. 
Mirza Mohojmned Shah, one of Deilii 
prill cea, 115. 

Mtssionarg operaiiofvt, 155; American 
Board of Jlisdous—Futtehghur station, 
322. 

Mithowlee {Eg;ah Lonee Sing, of), 223, 


224, 480; surrender, trial, and sen¬ 
tence* 500. 

Miifkssil (country), community * 6* 
Mohumdee, mutiny, massacre. 224, 494* 
MmicMon {Lie?U. and Mrs.), 321; letters 
from Futtehgbur, 322; peiish in tbe- 
Singhee Rampore massacre, 325* 

Moneg {Alonzo), Behar magistrate, 400, 
407 ; reproved by Sir C. Campbell, 494. 
Montgomery {Sir Robert), 197; con¬ 
gratulatory letter to Cooper, on ex¬ 
termination of 2Gth N. L, 429; to Hod- 
son, on catching the king and slay¬ 
ing his sons,” 449; supersedes Sir J. 
Outram at Lucknow, 482* 

Mooiian, revolt of neighbouring tTibes,405. 
Mooivee of Allahabad, 293, 299, 

Moolvee of Aurungabad, 356. 

Moolvee {Ahmed Oollah), of Fyisahad or 
Lucknow, 229, 263, 386* 480,494; 
death, 497* 

Moore (magistrate of Slirzapoor), 302 i 
village-burning, 302; aasasaination. 4l 1* 
Moore (CoptJ), bravery at Caw-npoor, 255, 
259 ; shut at time of embarkation* 200. 
Moradahad, mutiny* 216* 

Mozuf^etpoor, station bravely held* 407- 
Muchee B/tawn, 217; evucuation, 242* 
Aluilaon, steition abandoned, 225* 
Mnilapeor, station abandoned, 225* 
Mianmoo Khan, the Begum of Oude'a 
minister, 480 ; dismissed by her, sur- 
rcndei's to British government, 480* 
Mujidesore {Pass of), forced by Rose, 4 84. 
Mungul mnl Mgtanb Sing, Rajpoot 
ducts and twin-brothers killed, 401. 
Mimgulwar eneampment* 389, 418. 
Munro {flajor Hector), 99. 

Monro {Sir T.), 8 ; Ryotivar system, 84. 
Mnrrag {Mrs.), wife of sergeant* asser¬ 
tions regarding siege of Cavropoor, 252. 
Mutilations {alleged), of Europeans* 4(19. 
Muting of Europeans (1757), 97* sepoys 
(1757), 97 i Europeans and sepoys 
(1704), 93; sepoys, (1764), 99; £u- 
ropeuna (17GG), 100 ; sepoys (1782 and 
1795), 101 ; (1849)* 107; mutimea of 
l&57-'58. (See Meerut, Belhi, Luck~ 
now, Caumpoor, &c,) 

Muttra {dig of), mutiny, 193. 
Mgnpoorie, mutiny* 190; gallant defence 
of the station by Lieut, de Kanteow 
and Rao Bhowanee Sing, hrst cousin to 
the Rajah, 101; taken possession of by 
Britbli, 475. 

Mgnpoorie—Tej Sing {Rajah of), 191, 
defeated by Col* Seatonj 475. 

Nagode, 314 ; mutiny, 49L 
Nagpoor, or Berar, annexation* 44; treat¬ 
ment of the Ranees, 46. 

Najir Khan, revolt and barbarous execu¬ 
tion, at Futtehghur* 476* 

Nana Sahib, 246; hbtory, 248; appear¬ 
ance, 250; besieges Buglidi in Cawnpoor 
iiitrendiment, 25*3; three massacres 
of Europeans, 200* 381, 302; evacu¬ 
ates Cawnpoor, 378; prodaniatioiis 
istiued by him, 380 ; famous ruby* 3B4 ; 
alleged death in the Tcrai, 499. 
Nanpara, native state, 225. 

Najder [Sir Ckarles), opinions* 11; de- 
bnition of ecoouiny in India, 26, 40, 

104 ; appointed commaudrr-iii-chief, 

105 [ resignation, 107* 124, 276. 

Native Chrisiians at Krishnpgur, 2G5; at 

Agra, 302 ; nt Lucknow, 4BL 
Natives, Sdeli(yr of, 150,213, 34U, 302* &C, 
Native underpaid* 95- 

Natives, ill-treatment of, 122—124, 
Naral Brigade, 104* 405, 475* 

Aflrfni, revenue farmer, 83. 
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JVeenMucA mutiny, 194. 

Ne&mttch briffad^t ^3^^- 
2^'ell, 282 j at Benares, 283 1 at Allalial^adi 
297—303 i at Cawnpoor, 383 j makes 
Brabmiua clean up blood, 335 ; shot at 
Lucknow, 420, 

Nepstil, Goorka auxiliaries from, 277. 
Neville {Glmionbiir^}^ Captain of en¬ 
gineers, killed at Barodia, 484, 
JVicAo^sojj {Mriffadier^gfeneral JoAn), 202; 
character and appearance, 372, 437, 
directs storming of Delbi, 441} vToundedj 
443 j death, 439. 

Nir^ml Sin^f expelled frotn Fort Koyen, 
493 ; slam in the Terai, 493. 

Nham of Hyderabad (late),. 49; con¬ 
tingent and subsidiary force, 50; his 
opinion of theE. I, Company,54 ; death, 
268; accession of Afzool-ood-Dowlah, 
268. 

Norths Western Provmc£Si landowners in, 
3; revenue settlement, 93 ; disaffection 
caused by resumption of land, 490. 
iVbr^on> ^&elihu in Indiaf 53- 
mutiny, 307. 

N^;^ffAuri victory of Nicholson, 438. 
Nur^oond (Jtaja/t a/)f refused permission 
to adopt a successor; revolt, capture, 
and execution, 503. 

Ntmeerabad, mutiny, 194; Nusseerabad 
brigade reach Delhi, 210, 

Nusseerce t/ailaiiant Goorkas, 204. 
N^affonff {Eanee q/), Bundelciind, 310- 
Nt;nee Tat, sanitary station, 212. 

0".Brr!en (Dr.), account of the mutiny at 
Lullutpoor, 336. 

Odeipm’e> annexation of state i, 49. 

Om/oA, or native writers, 242. 

Ojfintaneif (Afr.), killed at Lucknow, 386, 
Oodipo&r (J2atm of), kindness to fugitive 
English. 196. 

Ooiiao, fortified vilUge, engagement, 389. 
Oomtr 317 i mutiny, 319- 
Opmm, 24 ; government monopoly, and 
opium shops, 25; store at Fatua and 
Ghanipoor, 4 01, 

0mm iColoud 102. 

Order qfBrUisk India, 137. 

Order the Fisk {Ma^ul), 217. 

Osbtime {Lieut.)^ Eevvah agent, 491* 
Onde^ or Ayodha^ 59 ; sketch of successive 
rulers, 59—73 \ ccasiou of half Oude in 
1801, 62; contested succession, 65; 
suppressed treaty of 1837, 60 ; conduct 
of queen-mother, 79; annexation of 
kingdom, and confiscation of property, 
79 ; mutinies and massacre, 217 ; pro¬ 
gress of revolt, 330; operations of Sir 
Colin Campbell, 496; restoration of 
tranquillity. (See Fucknotp)^ 

Oude {Wajid Aih King of), deposition, 
81 i arrest at Calcutta, 2/4 ; submission 
under protest, 275. 

Oude {Begum gf), and Prince Biijb 
Kudder, 386, 425, 477 ; flight from 
Lucknow, 480, 481, 494; character, 
499. 

Oniram {General Sir James) j Kesiilent at 
Lucknow, 74 ; return from Persian ex¬ 
pedition, 397} appointed cammisaioner 
of Oude, 397 i general order at Dins- 
poor, 414} anxiety for relief of Luck¬ 
now, 417; generosity to H avelock, 
417 j person and character, 418; urges 
adoption of more humane policy towards 
ECpoys, 418} wounded in reioforcing 
Lucknow. 419 ; proceedings there, 425, 
465} resigns eomtoissionersbip of Oude, 
raiiuT than carry out Lord Canning^s 
confi!=^ating measures, 482. 

Oulratn {Ladg)t flight from Alighur, 190. 


PaJtinglon (Sir Jakn), on Indian mis¬ 
govern ment* and use of torture as a 
means of collecting revenue, 409. 

PmdQo Nuddee nW* bridge carried by 
Havelock, 376. 

Pujidg wounds Adjutant Baugh, 

131; attempted suicide, 132 j execu¬ 
tion, 133. 

Pmsets gf Oade^ 257. 

Patnuy 398; disturbances, 399. 

Peacaeh, legal member of council, 76. 

Prel (jSSr William), arrival at Calcutta, 
397; success at Kudjw'a, 464 ; gallantry 
at Lucknow, 467; at Cawnpoori 475 ; 
wounded at rccaphu'e of Lucknow^ 480; 
death and character, 480. 

Peishtta {Bajee iJao), his family, 249. 

Penng^ (Co/.), died in the flight from 
Nuaseerabad, 194. 

Penny {General)^ shot at Knkrowlee, 494. 

Psrskadipoar, mutiny, 235, 

Persian irart 116. 

Peshawur* 200, 429. 

Peskawur tight horse t 202. 

Philtfiur^ 199; mutiny, 366, 

Pierson {Lieuienanl and Mrs,)^ saved by 
sepoys at Gwalior, 338. 

Pirthee Pat Sing, 330. 

Platt {CoL 2Ut N.L), at Albow, 345. 

i Pandieherryi French trade, 36. 

Poorheakst 199, 503. 

Populaiian, adult male European, 21. 

Porluguese govemor-gmerat, Viscount 
de Torres Novas, zealous co-operation 
with Bombay government, 413. 

Patoer (/oAn), magistrate of Mjnpoorie, 
199; suspension, 476. 

Press, 18 ; opinions of Lord W. Bentinck 
on free press, 18 1 Munro, Metcalfe, 
and Lord Elphinstone, 19; Auckland, 
EUenborough, and Napier, 20} cen wor¬ 
ship re.instituted by governor-general 
in council, with approval of Lords 
Harris and Elphinstonc, 22, 260 ; edi¬ 
tor of Ptiend o/ India superseded, 269; 
statements of Friend of India and 
Lahore Chronicle, 455. 

Prize-moneg, and /oo/.”“Sinde, 41} 
Cawnpoor and, BIthoor, 384; Nujuf. 
ghur, 438 ; Delhi, 441, 449; Lucknow, 
480 ; ,1 ban si, 406. [A very large amount 
was likewise obtained at Baodo, and 
other places]. 

Proctamations^-of Colvin at Agra, 1B7, 
218 i H, Lawrence, in Cade, 210; 
mutineers at Delhi, 329} Nana Sahib 
at Cawnpoor, 330 ; Lord Canning, re¬ 
garding Onde, 402; Khan Babadoor 
Khan, at Bareilly, 492 ; Queen Vic¬ 
toria, 502 I Begum of Oude, 502. 

Punjab, military strengiii in Europeans, 
at tlie time of the outbreak, 433; 
policy pursued to landowners, 487. 

Punxak iKajah of), courage and fidelity, 
392. 484. 

Pumeak {Jlctean of Mgsoor), 103. 

{Rajah c/‘), 18B, important ser- 
viceSj 20 B, 

RaiheSf (G, D.), killed at Bareilly, 214. 

Baihes, (Charles)f Judge at Agra, 300. 

Rajpooiana, or ^jmfhaji, 194. 

Ratnsag {J]rigadier)r at Gwalior, 334. 

Ramsay (AfijyorJ, British resident at 
Nagpoor and Ncpaul, 47, 48. 

Ramzan Ati (Cazi), maintains order at 
Chupra station, 407. 

Mao Sahib, or Bala Bao. 380, 486, 498. 

RafghurforL taken by Sir H. Rose, 404. 

Ravee river, Seaikoto mutineera, overtaken 
and almost exterminated by Nicholson, 
371. 


Rau'iii Pindee, 106; sepoya disarmed, 308, 

Reads arrangements at Agra, 363. 

Regiments {European, iSoif«/)--6th Dra¬ 
goon Guards (Carabineers), 143, 183,. 
206; Oth Dragoons (Lancers), 176, 206^ 
463, 465; 3rd Foot, 184; 4tb Foot, 
397 ; 5th Fusilicra, 397, 401 ; 8th Foot, 
366, 462, 463; lOth Foot, 281, 398, 
40L 402, 404, 4H ; 23rd Foot, 466; 
24th Foot. 201; 27th Foot, 201 ; 32nd 
Foot, 140, 217, 237, 246, 387 ; 33rd 
Foot, 397 ; 34th Foot, 473 ; 35th Foot, 
265; 37th Foot, 265, 397. 402; 42nd 
Highlanders, 493, 494; 52nd Light 
infantry, 363 ; 53rd Foot. 265,404,465; 
GOth Rifles, 143. 459 ; 61st Foot, 183, 
438. 450; 64th Foot, 393, 418, 473; 
72nd Highlanders, 486; 75th Foot, 206, 
465 ; 7ith Highlanders, 265. 288, 420; 
79th Highlanders, 494 ; 81st Foot, 197, 
199 i B2nd Foot, 466, 473; B lth Foot, 
246, 368, 407; 86th Foot, 485; 90th 
Foot, 415, 421; 93rd Foot, 464, 465, 
468, 493 ; 95tk Foot, 486, 488. 

Regimeftts {Enropmn), E.LC, —1st Ben¬ 
gal Fusiliers, 204, 206; 2nd Bengal Fu¬ 
siliers, 206; 1st Madras Fusiliers, 247, 
265, 282; 3rd Bombay regiment, 485. 

IteginicntsiN<ilitfe),^i4 ; dress and appear¬ 
ance of Seiks, Afghani, and Guorkas, 
452} 1 St Be iigsl Light Caval ry, 34 4,360; 
2iid Light Cavalry, 246, 252 ; 3rd Light 
Cavalry, 143, 147, 167, 175 ; 3rd irre¬ 
gular Cavalry, 365; 4 th Irregular Ca¬ 
valry, 200; 5th Light Cavalry, 202, 415; 
5th Irregular Cavalry, 415; 6th Light 
Cavalry, 211, 366; 7th Light Cavalry, 
220 J 8th Irregular Cavalry J 212; 9th 
Irregular Cavalry, 368; 10th Light . 
Cav^ry, 183, 184, 429 ; 10th Irregular 
Cavalry, 201, 202; lUh Irregular Ca¬ 
valry, 416; 12th Irregular Cavalry^ 
280, 393, 406, 418; i3th Irregular 
Cavalry, 280, 283, 302, 374, 375 ; 14th 
Irregular Cavalry, 304, 461 ; 15th Ir¬ 
regular Cavalry. 233; 16th Irregular 
Cavalry, 201; IBth Irregular Cavalry, 
202. 

1st N.L, 246, 252, 314; 2nd N.I. mu¬ 
tinied at Ahmcdabad, Sept. 15th, IB57 ; 
3rd N.I., 366; 4tb N.i. [disarmed] ; 
5th N.I., 176, 203 ; 6th N.I., 282, 293, 
316, 381; 7th N.L, 139, 398, 401 ; 
8th N.L, 390. 401, 406; 9th N.L, 
139, 190. 435; 10th N.L, 321; lUh 
N.I., 113, 147 ; 12th N.L, 304, 307, 
309, 461; 13th N.L, 220, 420, 423; 
14th N.I., 367; 15th NM„ 194 ; lOth 
N.L, Grenadiers, 198 ; 17th N.I., 225, 
229, 232, 279} l0th NJ., 212} lOth, 
N.L, 129, 132, 157; 20th N.I., 143, 
147, 153; 21st N.I. [intact], 202, 413; 
22nd N.L, 226, 231 ; 23rd N.L, 344; 
24til N.I. [disarmed at Peshawur] ; 
25th N.L [mutinied]; 26th N.L, 197, 
426; 28th N.L, 213. 214, 355; 29th 
N.L, 212, 216} 30th N.L, 194 s 3lrt 
N.L, 365; 32nd NJ„ 464; 33rd NM., 
369; 34th N.L, 132* l42; SoLli N.L, 
368; 3Gth NM., 177, 2U, 366; 37th 
N.I., 235,281—286; 38th N.L, 157; 
39th N.L [disarmed at Jhelum]; 40th 
N.I.,398,40I,4U; 41stN.l., 223,324, 
365, 476; 42iid Light Infantry, 365; 
43rd N.L, 103; 44tb NJ., 103, 193, 
338; 45th NJ., 183, 213, 235; 46th 
N.I., 368; 47th N.I., 411 [did not 
mutiny]; 4Sth N.L, 220; 49th N.L, 
307, 197; 50th NJ., 314, 491 s 51st 
N.L, 202, 429} 52ud N.I., 490, 491; 
53rd N.L, 246. 252, 300, 318; 5lth 
NJ., 157* 160; 55th K.L, 201, 202} 
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56th NJ, 240, 252, 300, 3Ui 57th 
N,I, 183, 2355 53th N.T., 368; 59th 
N.L. 186, 193, 372; GOtb N.I., 176, 
203, 210i 61st N.I.. 2J1, 3G6j 62tiil 
K*I, [disarmed MooUau]; G3rdNJ., 
270, 416; 64th N.L [disarmed at 
Pcshawiir], May, 1837 j 65th NJ„404; 
G6th NJ. (old), 107; (Goorfca), 212; 
G7th N.L, 185, 103,358; 6Sdi N.I.. 
213, 215; 69th N.l^ [mutinied at 
Mooltan, August, 31 at 1858] ; 70th 
KL, 270; 7lst N.L, 218, 219. 481; 
72rid N.I., 194, 360; 73rd N.L, [t^ro 
companies mutinied at Dacca]; r4th 
NJ., 137, 194. 

Guide Corps* 201, 277, 439. 
ist Punjab Infantry, 201; 2nd Punjab 
Infantry, 465; 4th Punjab Infantry, 
465 ; 5th Punjab Infantry, 20 L 
1st Ouda Infantry, 234,241. 3rd Oude 
■ Irregular Caf'alry, 292 1 4th Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, 225, 24 i; 5tli Oude 
Irregular Infmitry, 235; 6th Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, 226; 7ch Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, 241; Bth Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, 233; Dth Oude Irre¬ 
gular Infantry, 223, 224; iOth Oude 
Irregular Infantry, 223. 
lOtk Bombay N.L, 436 ; 12th Bombay 
N.L, 486; 21i!it Bombay N.L, 413; 
27th, Bombay N.L, 412. 

(L. Narrative of Luckno^v 

siege. 238, 423. 

Beid iMsJor-ffeneral), at Delhi, 207, 430. 
Rfid (il/fiyor). Sirmoor battalion, 207, 444. 

135; **Day of humiliation'^ in 
England and India, 452. 

Memud {MaJor)t 303; march of " aveng¬ 
ing columns” from Allaliabad to Cawn- 
poor, 374 j death, 376. 

Mesidetiis (Bntish)^ at Nagpoor, described 
by Mr. Mansel, 48; nt Lucknow, de¬ 
scribed by Colonel Sleeman, 71, 
BfstiTtipihn uf rent-free lands, 90. 
iieiCflA qf)f 491. 

Mewufi continffmtt 208, 491. 
itpsieiti, 215, 

RAodafit&uf, engagement near, 493. 

Miphp {Ccihnel), 160; death, 170. 

Rirads, government neglect of, 29, 

Judge, kilM at Bareilly, 214. 
lioclidSf for clearing villages, 412; efFect 
at the Siiah Nujcef, at Lucknow. 469. 

212 ; Sir C. Campbell^a cam¬ 
paign, 492. 

Jiohwe^ disturbances there, 415. 

JCore {Gensi'al Sir despatches re¬ 

garding campaign in Central India, 
483| cnpture of Jhauisi, 484; sun-stroke 
at Koonch, 486 ; occupation of Calpee, 
487; cajdure of Gwalior, 488 : resig¬ 
nation, 490. 

refused leave to pur¬ 
sue Meerut mutineers, 183; mortally 
woundod at Delhi, 444. 

Jto/fon {R$v, J. JS. F'K.), sermon at Meerut, 
154; account of siege of Delhi, 183, 453. 
Jfcyefl, Fort of Nirput Shg, 493. 

Eusscil ilAird Jo/m), on native army, 122. 

{W. /.), special oorre- 

spondent, I24t 151, 229 \ visit to captive 
King of Delhi, 456 ; at Bareilly, 495. 
Eussiati 121 . 

Sadk$ of Furmckabad, 328. 

Stil&ries of Europeans and natives, 31. 
Salkeld {Lieut .killed at. Delhi, 442. 
Sahnet mutiny, 234 
Sait monopai^, 3t. 

SamuclLs filfr.), Patna commissioner, 40S. 
mutiny, 359. 

Satlm^a (annexation of), 42; disturb¬ 


ances, 413 i arrest of titular rajah and 
family, 413. 

Satigtfftj partial mutiny, 363 ; fort relieved 
by Sir Hugh Rose, 484. 

Scott iCaptain).^ 304; adventures with 
" little Lottie,” 312, 314. 

Scaikotct 134, 363 1 mutiny, 369. 

Seat&ti (CohneO^ appointed pri^e agent 
at Delhi, 448; march from Delhi, 473. 
Secrora^ mutiny, 225* 

SeepreCi mutiny, 351. 

Scetapmr^ mutiny and massacre, 223. 
Seffoiiftie-, mutiny, 406. 

SehorCf in Bhopal, 345, 

Seiks, or Siic^, 201; mutiny of. 285, 
290; at Aliakabad, 296; at Delhi, 
443. 

Scpop^ (Benpl), affected by annexation 
of X>udc, 85—^7 ; character. 111, 122 : 
Oddity of company of 3rd cavalry at 
Meerat, 149.153; mode of dealing with 
disarmed regiments, 413; outrage upon 
faithful 40th N.L, 414; gallant death 
of 13th N.L sepoys at Lucknow, 420. 
[The instances of individual tidelity 
are too uumerous for reference]. 

Serai, lodging for travellers, 206, 

Seymour {Lordjt gallantry as a volunteer 
at ibe relief of Lucknow, 466, 469. 
SAqftesburj; (Eartof)^ mistake regarding 
sepoy atreeities, and I^ady Canning, 
109, 

Sba/iffMr {Eajah oj), 336, 484, 500* 
Stmbgimje* residence at Maun Sing^ 226. 
Skaoje/ianpoort mutiny and massacre,214; 

reoccupation by British, 494. 

Skeiatis. Mohammedan sect, 87,115,118. 
S/tepkerd, government clerk, 252; account 
of siege of Cawnpoor, 252, 253, 258. 
Shcrapuort 50; capture and suicide of 
the young rajah, 486. 

Shore'^ [Hon. Frederick) Notes on Lndfon 
Jjfau's, 19. * 

Shunkur Shah, Gond rajah and bis son 
blown from guns, 490. 

Shumsabad iNflicaA of), 215, 477, 
Sibbatd {Enffadier)<t shot at Bareilly, 213. 
Sieges — Delhi. 206—211, 430—452 ; 
Lucknow Residency, by rebels, 241-— 
545; rein for cement, 420; Lucknow city, 
by Sir Calm Campbell, 465 ; Gawnpoor, 
251—^259, 379; second siege, 473; 
Arrah, 404; Jhaiisif 414—486 ; Kotah ; 
Gwaliori 488; Royca, 493; Bareillyf 
495. 

Sirnhh 204; panic, 205. 

Sinde annexation of, 40; landowners 
conciliated by Napier, 483. 

Sindia^ 40, 186 ; diuracter, 332, 339; 
detention of the mtitiuous coutingcPt, 
4G2; march from Gwalior to oppose 
advancing rebels, 487: abandonment 
by his household troops, and llight to 
Agra, 488; re*toral(on to Gwalior, 4S9, 
Sirdkma^ escape of French nuns, 182, 
Sirmoor haUalion,f 206, 459. 

Skene {Cajdain end Afrj.), killed at 
Jhansi, 306. 

Steeniau {Sir Witliamy on land-tenure 
in Oude and N. W. Provinces, 4 ; tour 
through Oude, 71 i character and 
career, 71: anti-jumexation views, 74. 
Smith (Cotciici Baird), description of 
Delhi fortifications, 439. 

Smith (Fe/ttaa, Mr.), on the mutiny, 211, 
Smt^ih {Coionel), 3rd N.C-, 144, 146. 
Socieig (Christian VcF7iacuiarEducation)f 
establishment ofi 14. 

Sonnites, or Sunnis, 115, 118, 

SontAals, insurrection, 15. 

Soorui Sing {Rajah), at Benares, 287, 
Soucarsj nadve bankers, 52. 


Spoliiswoode {Lieui.- CoL 55th N.L. 
201 ; suidde, 202. 

SpoUistmode, {Li.-Col A.C.), 37th N.L, 
account of Beuares mutinyp 285, 

Stalker (General), suiddo, 273, 

Stmiteg*e (Lord) deacripUon of Sir H. 
Lawrence. 244, 

Slirimg (Major), of H.M, 64th regiment, 
394; shot at Cawnpoor, 473. 

Stores obtained by rebels at Nowgong 
and Jliansi, 309, 

Sub^ee Mundee, Delhi suburb, 207, 211. 
Subsidiary system of Lord Wellesley, 33. 
Sndder Ameea, native judge, 213, 

Suicide, 273; contemplated by besieged 
Euroiwana at Lucknow, 386; com¬ 
mitted by natives at Delhi, 459, 
Sultanpoor, 233; mutiny, 234. 

Sumpter, 318 ; rajah ofi 320. 

Sttprente goeemmenP —delay in relieving 
Cawnpoor* 264 ; inattention to recom¬ 
mendations of Sir H. Lawrence, end 
appeals of Sir Hugh Wheeler, 266; 
oi-ders regarding negotiations with 
Delhi, 434 ; orders against harsh treat¬ 
ment of captive king, disobeyed by 
Delhi functionanefi, 454. 

Sykes {Colonel), E. L director, opinions, 
40, 124. 153. 

Tai Be hut fort, 4S4, 

7hiookdars of Ondcp description of class* 
83, 226; gimerosity and ilLti’eatmrnt 
of Hunwunt Sing and Rons turn S-ih, 
234 i Sirmoor bakahan, 23.5i .389, 425. 
Tanjore, abolition of titular principality, 
59 ; appeal of Kn machi Bye, 59. 

Tantia Topee, appearance and character, 
4G4 i 472,475. 485; Bucceflsful plot for 
the seizure of Gwalior 437, 488 ; ex¬ 
ploits in Central India, capture^ trialj 
and execution, 498. 

Tatties, tbatch screens* 30L 
7'agkr (Wiitiam), 398; proceedings, as 
commissioner, ut Patna, 398, 496 * order 
for abandonment of out-stations, 496; 
removal from, office, 407. 

Tdeyraph {ckctric), 88 . 

Thackeray, wanted in India, 123. 

Ihomason, Lieutenant-governor of North- 
West Provinces, 72; conduct described 
by Sleemaut 84. 

Thomson's {Lietite^tant Motebray), escape 
from the first of Nana Saliib^s mas¬ 
sacres, 260 i Story of Caicnpoor, 300. 
378, 472. 

Thmessir, or *rhican€3eur —ajmexation 
of pritiripality, 164. 

Times, advo;!aoy of vengeance, 410. 

Tomb of Humayim at Delhi, 445. 

I'ombs (Jliifyor}, at Delhi, 438, 
Toolsccpoor [Rajah of), 237* 

Ikirtnre, used as a means of collecting 
British revenue, 409. 

^Travers {Major), at Indore, 345. 
'rremuHes, arsenals* and magazines, plun- 
dcreil, 27 6; at Del hi, 17 4; G oorgaoti, J 86; 
Alighur, 190; Mynpoorie, 191 ; Etawa^ 
192; Muttra, 193; Nusseerabad, 194; 
Keemuch, 196; Hansi, 208; Hissar, 
208; Bareilly, 214; Shahjehanpoor, 
214; Bndaon, 215; Aloradabad, 216 ; 
Seetapoor, 223; Mohumdee, 224; Mul- 
laon, Secrora, Gondah, Baliraetch, and 
Mullapoorj 225; Fyzabad, 230; Salone;, 
235; Dunabad, 235; Ca^vnpoor^ 252, 
253; Azimghur, 280; J an n poor, 291; 
Allahabad, 292, 294; Jhaasi, 306; 
Now gong, 3 OB, 3U9 ; Banda, 314 ; Fat- 
tehpoor, 314; Humeerpuor, 317 Fat- 
tciiigbur, 324; Mhow (partial plunder 
and recovery by Holcar), 348; Agra, 
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3§2; JuUimdurp S6S; Sedkote, 37111 
AjTEth, 404; Hazareebagk, 406; Ko- 
lapoor. 412 I Nagode, 401. I 

jyeL'etyan {Sir Charles )—tetters of In* 
dopMltis to tho Times* 2, 21; on lAeu* 
tenant-goTcmor CoMOt 365, 407, 
Tucker {Mc^or-ffe7teral}f opinions on mn* 
tiny, 126, 137, 180. 

Tttcke^^ {Lieiii, £7,), at Snltanpoor, 316* 
Tucker {H. St. f?.), E*l. director, opinion 
regarding tenure of land, 3 i MemortaU 
f}f Indian Government 4_ 

Tucker {H. C.)y 15 ; Betiar^ oommis- 
sionefi 281, 231 \ Mias Tuckar^'s exer* 
tioas for sick European soldiers, 463, 
Tueher Jndge, killed ap Futteh- 

poor, 316. 

Tucker {Si* George), Mirzapoor mogis* 

tilT-d.iti'C 1^3 7 4 

Tucker {CoL T* 71), killed at Futteligbur, 
325. 

Tapper (M. on Indian policy, 410, 

Ttcceddale {Marquis minute on 

education when governor of Madras, 
13. 

7T[/?m (Dr. Travers)* on illegal suppres¬ 
sion of Oude Treaty of 1837* 75. 
Ttfekhuna, underground rooms, 242* 
T^ier (Colonel JVaaer), 375, 3S5. 

XJUnalla {Bastion and Well of)^ narrative 
by Mr. Cooper, 423. 

Vmballahj 134, 176, 367* 


JJmtner or Oomar Sing (brother to Kooer 
Sing), 406, 492; surrender, 500. 
Umrit^r* holy city of the Seiks, 199. 
Ungud* exploits as messenger from tbe 
Lucknow Residency, 236, 336. 

FwiffWes, 280 5 killed at Aziingbur, 
491. 

Fenjeance, taken by Europeans* 205; 
parliamentary paper thereon, 296; san¬ 
guinary proceedings near ABahabad, 
3021 near Agra, 359; measures ad- 
Tocated by Tmes and of India^ 

409—411 * excesses of civilians checked 
by Lord Canniog, 412 i excesses of 
British soldiery* 436; of officers, 499; 
boast of Umballah civilian, 499* 

Victotia Cross^ 394, 495, 

Viilage^humingi described by a Higb- 
landeri 2B9; suicidal policy 296, 301, 
302, 339; destruction of Holcar^s vil¬ 
lages, 348 ; of villages near Agra* 364- 
411. 

Wahahtes^ at Patna, 399, 

Wajid AH SkaAf ex-king of Oude, 73; 
arrested at Calcutta, 274 ; quite uncon¬ 
nected with tbe rebellion, 275* 

FFuite, magistrate at Arrab, 403. 

Walpole (Brigadier)* 475; disastrous 
repulse Ikfore Koyea Fort, 403, 

Ward (Sir ffenrg)t governor of Ceylon, 
prompt coTOperation, 397. | 


Welteslcg (Marquis) t Indian policy, 38, 
39; dealings with Oude, 61. 

Weilesleg {HcTtrg), afterwards Lord 
Cowley, conduct in India, 62, 
Wellington (Duka qf ), views, when 
Colonel WeUesley, regarding Oude, 
61* 123; opinions expressed in 1850, 
on suppression of mutiny, 135. 

Wheeler {Colonel), 127, 132; elforts for 
conversion of sepoys, 136. 

Wheeler (Sir Hugh Massef), 246, 251 j 
besieged in Cawnpoor intrenubment, 
253 j letter to Sir H. Lawrence, 254 j 
O'lie of bis dangliters carried off by a 
trooperj 263; fate of the family, 383; 
story of Highlanders finding Miss 
Wheeler^B hair, 383. 

Whillock ( General), comm ander of Madras 
brigade, 483; capture of Banda, 486* 
Willoughbg fires Delhi maga¬ 

zine, 158 ; death, 169. 

TTi/son (Bishop of Cahutia), character 
end death, 452. 

Wilson (General Sir Archdale), person 
and character, 430, 437; order for 
assault of Delhi, 440, 441, 461* 

Wilson i€0t.)f of U.M. 64th. killed at 
Cawnpoor, 473. 

IFfncfAfrm at Cawnpoor, 472* 

Wood {Sir Charles), Indian policy, 13* 
Wgatl, author of Bevelations of an Or~ 
derly, 96; killed at Bareilly, 214* 
^ub&erduslee, petty tyramiy, 282. 


EERATA.—YOL. IL 


Page 4, Col. 1, inverted commat placed in line 8, 
instead of line 1, where quota¬ 
tion begins. 

„ ]7, „ 2| line 25, for made, read rendered, 

,, IS, „ 1, lines 9 and 10, for at once, read 

both. 

„ 6S> „ 2, line 28, for sedudedt read primte* 

„ 69, „ 2, line 53, for exordium, read e^horia- 

iion* 

tf 72* „ 2, note, line 5, for torote, read written* 

„ 112, „ 1, transfer reference f from Hue 42, to 

line 37. 

„ 118, „ 1, Hne 25, for Captain, read Lieutenant 

Hattge* 

j, 118, „ 2, line 10, and note,J: for Freere, read 
Frere* Same error twice in fol¬ 
lowing column, p. 119. 

„ 169, „ 2, line 15, instead of on the morning 
of the 19(A, read at a much later 
period* 

„ 208* „ 2, line 26, for Htssar, read Ran si* 

„ 210, „ 2, note §, for Hatton, read 2ioUon* 

„ 234, heading: for Fainie Maillm, read Mad- 
hoo Sing* 


Page 249, Col* 2, line 47, instead of an Fnglieh 
i^cer, read an Fnglish traveller* 

„ 301, „ 1, note *, line 1, for thatched, read 
thatch* 

„ 326, „ 1, line 34: the friendfy thahaor na¬ 
tive, omit ilie word native* 

,1 336, „ 2, for Majah qf Baapore, read Bafah 
of Banpore .* same error recurs 
in the column. 

„ 360, „ 1, line 13, for Ilarint^crd, read 
Raringlon* 

I, 426, ,, 2, line 30—31, for at length da- 
a prominmt place, read 
was believed to have assttmed a 
place* 

„ 435, „ 1, note, for suspected, read accused* 

„ 450, „ 1, Hne 12, for 61 si regiment found in 
holes, read 61 regiment found 
dead in holes, Sec* 

„ 456, „ 1, line 37, for takes it character, read 
its character* 

f, 464, note §, for 366, read 336. 

„ 495, col. i, line 26, for severely wounded, read 
nearly surrounded. 










